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HERE is not, in my opinion, # denfiderdtion' inte effbctüll 
FF to exringaiſh inordinde deftes in the' Sulf of mis, thin the'no- 

VVV 
that every paiſſon which has been cofitracted by the Sbul during her re- 
ſidence in the body, remains with her in a ſeparate ſtatèe; and rat the 
Soul in the 1 or out of the body, gere no mbte tan the man does 
from Hitnſelf where lie is im His Hotiſe; or im oper afr. Whetr thetefore 
the obſcene paffions iti patticular Rive once taten 100k, ati fred them- 
ſelves in the Soul, they cl&ave'to her mRþartbly; and femain in Her for 
ever after the body is caſt off and thrown aſide: As an argument to con- 
firm this their doctrine they obſerve, that a lewd. youth who goes on in 
a continued courſe of voluptuoufneſs, advances-by. degrees into a libidi- 
nous old man; and. that the paſſion ſurvives in the mind when it is alto- 
gether dead in the body; nay, that the deſirè grows more violent, and 
(like all other habits) gathers ſtrength by age, at the ſame time that it 


has no power of executing: its owh purpoſfes. If, fay' they, the Soul is 


the moſt ſubject to theſe paſſions at a time when (Re has the lèaſt inſtiga- 
tion from the body, we may well fappoſe ſhe wilf fill retain them when 
ſhe is entirely diveſted of it. The very ſubftancè of the Sdul is feſte- 
red with them; the gangrene is gone too far tò be” ever cured; the 
inflamimation will rage k all eterni tit 

In this therefore (ſay the Platoniſis) conſiſts the puniſhment of a vo- 
luptuous man after death: He is tormented with deſires which it is im- 


poſſible for him to gratifie, ſollicited by a paſſion that has neither objects 


nor organs adapted to it; he lives ina ſtate of invincible deſire and im- 
potence, and always burns in the purſuit of what he always deſpairs to 
poſſeſs. It is for this reaſon (ſays Plato) that the'Souls of the dead ap- 


” : 1 6 „ 32323232 SA #45 AS WS. A  iw LS S324 bw kit T3 SIP + 
pear frequently in cœmiteries, and hover about the places where their 


4 , 


2 bodies 
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bodies are buried, as {till hankering after their old brutal pleaſures, ang 
deſiring again to enter the body that gave them an opportunity of a 
| Alling them. 1777 5 
BZ Some of our moſt eminent Divines hav ve made uſe. of this Platonick 
| notion, ſo far as it regards the fubſiſtence of dur paſſions after death, with 
great beauty and ſtrength of reaſon. Plato indeed carries his thought 
very far, when he grafts upon it his opinion of Ghoſts appearing in 
places of burial. Though, I muſt confeſs, if one did believe that 
the departed Souls of men and women wandered.up and down theſe 
lower regions, and entertained theinſelves with the fight of their ſpecies,. 
one could not deviſe a more proper Hell for an 3 3 than that 
which: Plata has touched upon. 1 41— 
© The Ancients ſeem to have drawn theh.; a Gate of torments in the . 
| ſcription. of Tantalus, who was puniſhed with the. rage of an eternal t, 
and ſet up to the chin in Water that Fd. from his lips wheneyer he at. 
tempted to drink it. 1 
755 Virgil, who has caſt the Df ſyſtem of Platonith Phitofopty,” ſo far 
as it relates to the Soul of man, into beautiful allegories, in the ſixth 
book of his Eneid gives us the puniſhment of. a at after en, 
not e that which we are here wa i, e A 


Luceut genialibus e bod 51 197 
Aurea fulera toris, epulæque ante ora parat 9 TH 
Negiſico luxu; furiarum maxima jut - 
Accubat, et ib prohibet contingere menſas ;/ HE leg ble ge 

Erugirgis Jacem artollens, atque . e 


7 They lie below on golden beds di ;/blay'd, 130 
And genial feaſts with regal pomp are . 1 
The rs of Furies by their fide is ſet, _ | 
Aud ſnatches. from their mouths th untaſted meat; J 
— Which if they touch, her hiſſin ng ſnakes be 1 1 £1 bn 
Toffing her torch, and thund ring in their ears. |  Dryd. 
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That I may a little alleviate the ſeverity of this my Specitarton (hich Py 
otherwiſe may loſe me ſeveral of my polite Readers) I ſhall tranſlate a 
ſtory that has been quoted upon another occafion by one of the moſt 
learned men of the preſent age, as] find it in the original. The Reader 
will ſee it is not foreign to my prefent fubject, and I dare ſay will think 
a it a IM ee of a perſon lying under the torments of ſuch a 


| 8 kind 
/ 


kind of Tantaliſm, or Platonick Hell, a8 sthat bene we have) now under con- 


ſideration. Monſieur Pontignan, ſpeaking of a love-adventure that hap- 


Pente to him in the country, gives the following account of it. 
When I was in the country laſt ſummer, I was often in company 


a Py with a couple of charming women, who had all the wit and beauty 


„ one could deſire in female companions, with a daſh of coquettry, that 
4 from time to time gave me a great many agreeable torments. I was, 
after my way, in love with both of them, and had ſuch frequent op- 
. portunities of pleading my paſſion to — when they were aſunder, 


© that I had reaſon to hope for particular favours from each of them. 

% As I was walking one evening in my chamber with nothing about me 

. but my. Night- gown, they both came into my room and told me, they 
4 had a very pleaſant trick to put upon a Gentleman that was in the ſame 


«. houſe, provided I would bear a part in. it. Upon this they told me 


3 Ki s.ſuch-a plauſible ſtory, that I laughed at their contrivance, and agreed 
4 to dowhatever they ſhould require of me. They immediately began to 


c ſwaddle me up in my Night-gown with long pieces of linnen, which 
they folded about me till they had wrapt me in above an hundred 


4 yards of ſwathe: my arms were preſſed to my ſides, and my legs clo-—- 


4 {ed together by ſo many wrappers one over another, that I looked like 
_ «-an-Egyptian mummy. As I ſtood bolt upright upon one end in this 
«- antique figure, one of the Ladies burſt out a laughing. And now Pon- 
« - :ignan, ſays ſhe, we intend. to perform the promiſe” that we find you 
* have extorted from each of us. You have often asked the favour of 
c us, and I dare ſay you are a better bred Cavalier than to refuſe to go 


to bed to Ladies that deſire it of you. After having ſtood a fit of 
« laughter, I begged them to uncaſe me, and do with me what they plea- 
« ſed. No, no, ſay they, we like you very well as you are; and upon 


that ordered me to be carried. to one of their houſes, and put to bed 


<« in all my ſwaddles. The room was lighted up on all ſides; and I was 


laid very decently between a pair of ſheets, with my head (which was 


« indeed the only part I could move) upon a very high pillow: this was 


C no ſooner done, but my two female friends came into bed to me in 
their fineſt Night- cloaths. You may. eaſily gueſs at the condition of a 
& man that ſaw a couple of the moſt beautiful women in che world un- 


« dreſt and abed with him, without being able to ſtir hand or foot. I 


e begged them to releaſe me, and ſtruggled all I could to get looſe, which 

did with ſo much violence, that about mid- night they both leaped out 
* of the bed, crying out they. were undone: _ — me ſafe, they 

took. 


No 
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del then poſts again and renewed their raiflery. Finding all my 

«prayers: and endeavors were laſt, I compoſed: my felf! as. well a8 1 
.« could; and told them, that if they would not unbind me, I would ful 
4 aſleep between them, and by! that means diſgrace them fot ever: But, 

« alas! this was impoſſible, could L have been; diſpaſe 
4 have prevented me by ſeverah little ill: nature careſſes and endear- 
« ments "whighichoy! deflamed; po nme. As much: devoted as I am to 
« womankind, I wauld not pals: > fuph anather night to he maſter. of tlie 
« whole ſex. My Reader wilb daubtieſa be curidus to know! what be- 
came of me the next morting: why; truly: my bedefellows: left me a- 
« bout an hour before da andbtold me ii 1 would he good and lie Riff, 


« they would: ſend ſome body toi take me up as ſoom ac it was time for 
e me t riſt : accardlingiy about nina: a- looo i the morning ary old. w.. 


. man came! to unſwvate ma. 1: bore alk this very patiertiy; being re- 
« ſolved. tq take my revenge of my tormentours and 3 meaſure; 
c with them: as ſoon as: I! wag at liberty; but upon asi 
« man what was become of the two Ladies, ſhe: told me ſhe believed 
« they: were by that time within figh 
4 "a in 4 4 coach. and-ſie:betore Ro HET: in the m , 
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- GOKING: over the ute packets of letters which have been rt to 
me, I found the following one. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


« Y OR aper is. a part of. my 1 and my ſervant Ft 


my humour ſo, well, that calling for my breakfaſt this morning 
* (it; being paſt my uſual hour) ſhe' anſwered: the SyECTATON Was not 


yet come in; — that the Tea-kettle — and ſhe expected it every 
oy *I 


de to it, they! would 


my old wo- 
t of Par is;. for that __—_—— 4 


- — a we? 
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« moment. Having thus in part ſignified to you the eſteem and vencra- 

« tion which I have for you, I muſt put you in mind of the eue, of 

« books which you have promiſed to recommend to our ſex; for I have 
deferred furniſhing my cloſet with Authors, till I receive your advice 

« in this particular, being your daily diſciple and humble ſervant, * 


In anſwer, to my fair diſciple, whom I am. very proji.of 1 muſt ac- 
quaint her, and the reſt of my Readers, that = have called out for 
help in my catalogue of a Lady's library, I have received many letters up- 
on that head, ſome of which 1 ſhall give an account of. a 
In the firſt claſs I ſhall take notice of thoſe which come to me from e- 
minent bagkſellers, who every one of them mention with reſpect the 
Authors they have printed, and conſequently. haye an eye to their own 
advantage more than to that of the Ladies: One tells me, that he thinks 
it abſolutely neceſſary for women to have true notions of right and equi- 
ty, and that therefore they cannot peruſe a better book than Dalton s 
| Conntry Fuſtice: Another thinks they cannot be without The Compleat 
ockey. A third obſerving the curioſity and deſire of prying into ſecrets, 
which he tells me is natural to the fair ſex, is of opinion this female incli- 
nation, if well directed, might turn very much to their advantage, and 
therefore recommends to me Mr. Mede upon the Revelations. A fourth 
lays it down as an unqueſtioned truth, that a Lady cannot be thoroughly _—._ 
accompliſhed who has not read The ſecret Treaties and Negociations of 
the Marſhal. D'Eitrades. Mr. Jacob Tonſon, Jun. is of opinion, that 
Bayle's Dictionary might be of very great ufe to the Ladies, in order 
to make them general ſcholars. Another, whoſe name I have forgotten, 
thinks it highly proper that every woman with child ſhould read My. W all's 
Hiſtory. of Infant Baptiſm; as another is very importunate with me to 
recommend to all my female Readers The finiſhing firoke; being 4 vin- 
dication of the Patriarchal Scheme, &. & 
In the ſecond claſs I ſhall mention Books which are recommended by 
husbands, if I may believe the writers of them. Whether or no they are 
real husbands or perſonated ones I cannot tell, but the books they recom- 
mend are as follow. A Paraphraſe on the Hiſtory of Suſanna. Rules te 
keep Lent. The Chriſtien's overthrow prevented. A diſſnaſive from the < 
 Play-houſe. The virtues of Camphire, with directious to make Camphire 
Tes. The Pheaſures of @ Country Life. The Government of the Tongue: 
A letter dated from Cheap/ide deſires me that I would adyiſe all young 
| wives 


— 
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wives to o make themſelves miſtreſſes of Wingate's 8 "arte fe tf 1 | 

_ cludes with a F e that he hopes | 1 IV not 2 7 85 vi ve, puren of 4 
Kent's receipts. © OT. ae - | 

I may reckon the Ladies weste as a third: oſs" üg theſe my 
correſpondents and privy- counſellors. In a letter from one of them, I -_ 
am adviſed to place Pharamond at the head of my catalogue, and, if I 
think proper, to give the ſecond Place, to Caſſandra. Coguerilla begs me 
not to think of nailing women upon their knees with manudls of Nn, 4 
nor of ſcorching their faces with books of houſewifry. Florella deſites 
to know if there are any books written againſt Prudes, and intreats me, 
if there are, to give them a place in my Library. Plays of all forts have | 
their ſeveral advocates: All for Lobe is mentioned in above fifteen let- * | 
ters; Sep honi cba, or Hannibals overthrow, in a dozen; the Imbgent 
Adultery is likewiſe highly approved of: Mithridates King of Pontus has 
many friends ; Alexander the Great and Auren gebe have the Tame num- 

ber of . but T, heodaſi Fs or Foe Nan Me Love, carries A from all 
che reſt. 0 Barke 

— cut, in thi laſt place, Wei ſuch books as wave bean propoſed 

by men of learning, and thoſe who appear competent judges of this mat- 5 
ter, and muſt here take occaſion to thank A. B. whoever it is that con- 

_.ceals himſelf under thoſe two letters, for his advice upon this ſubject: 

but as J find the work I have undertaken to be very difficult, T ſhall de- 
fer the executing of it till I am further acquainted with the thoughts 1 
my judicious. contemporaries, and have time to examine the ſeveral books 
they offer to me; being reſolved, in an affair of this e to og 
ceed with the oreateſt NI ĩͤ v N 

In the mean while, as I have taken the Ladies ullder my particular care, 

1 ſhall make it my buſineſs to find out in the beſt Authors ancient aga 
modern ſach paſſages as may be for their uſe,” and endeayour to accom- 
modate them as well as J can to their taſte; not queſtioning but the va- | 
luable part of the ſex will eaſily pardon me, if from time to time I laugh 
at thoſe little vanities and follies which appear in the behaviour of fome. * 
of them, and which are more proper for ridicule than a ſerious cenſure." 

Moſt books being calculated for male *Readers, and generally written 
with an eye to men of learning, makes a work of this Nature the more 
neceſſary; beſides,'I am the more encouraged, becauſe I flatter my ſelf 
that I ſee the ſex dally improving by theſe my Speculations. My fair Rea- 
ders are already deeper ſcholars than the Beaus: I could name ſome. of 
mr who talk much better than feverat gentlemen that make a figure 
al £1 
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at Mills; and as I frequently receive letters from the ne Ladies and 
Pretty Fells, I cannot but obſerve that the former are ſuperior to the 
others not only in the ſenſe but in the ſpelling. This cannot but have a 
good effect upon the female world, and keep them from being, charmed 
by thoſe empty coxcombs that have hitherto been admired among the 
women, though laughed at among the men. 1 TR) 
I am credibly informed that Tom Tatile paſſes for an impertinent fet- 
low, that Will. Tnippit begins to be ſmoaked, and that Frank Smoorhly 
himſelf is within a month of a coxcomb, in caſe I think fit to continue 
this paper. For my part, as it is my buſineſs in ſome meaſure to detect 
ſuch as would lead aſtray weak minds by their falſe pretences to wit and 
judgment, humour and gallantry, I ſhall not fail to lend the beſt lights I 
am able to the fair ſex for the continuation of theſe diſcoveries. 


1 


1 Ne 9g. Vaturday, June 16. 


. Hatio brevi ORs 1 


© Spemlongam reſeces: dum loquimur, fugerit invida 
Aus carpe diem, quam minimum credula poſtero. Hor. 
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E all of us complain of the ſhortneſs of time, faith. Seneca, and 
pvpet have much more than we know what to do with, Our 
luůves, ſays he, are ſpent either in doing nothing at all, or in do- 
ing nothing to the purpoſe, or in doing nothing that we ought to do: 
we are always complaining our days are few, and acting as though there 
would be no end of them. That noble Philpſopher has deſcribed our 
inconſiſtency with our ſelves in this particular, by all thoſe various turns 
of expreſſion and thought which are peculiar to his writings. 2 

I often conſider mankind as wholly inconſiſtent with it ſelf in a point 
that bears ſome affinity to the former. Though we ſeem grieved at the 
ſortneſs of life in general, we are withing every period of it at an end. 
The minor longs to be at age, then to be a man of buſineſs, then to make 
up an eſtate, then to arrive at honours, then to retire. Thus although 
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the whole life is allowed by every one to be ſhort; the ſeveral - diviſions 
of it appear long and redivus, * We are for lengthening our ſpan in gene- 
ral; but would fain contract the parts of which it is compoſed.: The 
Uſurer would be very wellfatisfied-to have all the time annihilated that 
lies between the preſent moment and next quarter-day. The Politician 
would be contented to loſe three years in his life, could he place things 
in the poſtute which he fancies they will ftand in after ſuch a revolution 
of time. The Lover would be glad to ſtrike out of his exiſtence all 
the moments that are to paſs away before the happy meeting. Thus, as 
5 faſt as out time runs, we ſhould be very glad in moſt parts af our lives 
that it ran much faſter than it does. Several hours of the day hang up- 
on our hands, nay we wiſh away whole years; and travel through time 
as through a country filled with many wild and empty waſtes, which we 
would ifain. hurry over, that we may arrive at thoſe ſeveral little ſettle- 
ments or imaginary points of reſt which are diſperſed up and down 
If we divide the life of moſt men into twenty parts, we ſhall find that 
at leaſt nineteen of them are meer gaps and chaſms, which are neither 
* filled with pleaſure nor buſineſs. I do not however include in this cal- 
culation the life of thoſe men who are in a perpetual hurry of affairs, but 
of thoſe only who are not always engaged in ſcenes of action; and I 
hope I ſhall not do an unacceptable piece of ſervice to theſe perſons, if I 
point out to them certain methods for the filling up their empty ſpaces of _ 
—_ life. The methods I ſhall propoſe to them are. as follow, © 
The firlt is the exerciſe of Virtue, in the moſt general acceptation of 
? the word. That particular ſcheme which comprehends the Social Vir- 
tues, may give employment to the moft induftrious- temper, and find a 
man in bufineſs more than the moſt active ſtation of life. To adviſe 
the ignorant, relieve the needy, comfort the afflicted, are duties that fal! 
nities of mitigating the flerceneſs of a party; of doing juſtice to the 
character of a deſerving man; of ſoſtning the envious, quieting the 
angry, and rectifying the prejudiced; which are all of them employ- 
ments ſuited to a reaſonable nature, and bring great ſatisfaction to the 
perſon who can bufy himſelf in them with diſcretio n. 
There is another kind of Virtue that may find employment for thoſe 
retired hours in which we are altogether left to our ſelves, and deſtitute 
of company and converfation ; I mean that intercourſe and communica- 
tion which every reaſonable creature ought to maintain with the great 


2 


Author of his an The man who lives under an habithal ſenſe of the 
divine preſence, keeps up a perpetual chearfulneſs of temper, and enjoys 


every mament the ſatisfaction of thinking himſelf in company with his 


deareſt and beſt of friends. The time never lies heavy upon him: It is 


ble for him to be alone. His thoughts and paſſions are the moſt 


| butied: at duch hours, when thoſe of other men are the moſt unactive: 

he no ſooner ſteps out of the world but his heart burns with devotion, 
ſwells with hope, and triumphs in the conſciouſneſs of that preſence 
which every where ſurrounds him; or, on the contrary, pours 
out its fears, its forrows, its apprehenſions, to the great n of its 


exiſtence. 
T have here only conſidered the neceſſity of a man's being virtuous, that 


he may hade ſomething to do; but if we conſider: further, that the ex- 
ereiſe of Virtue is not only an amuſement for the time it laſts, but that 
its influence extends to thoſe parts of our exiſtence which lie beyond 
the grave, and that our whole Eternity is to take its colour from thoſe 
hours which we here employ in Virtue or in Vice, the argument re- 
1 us for putting in practice this method of Paſſing away our 
tis ft , 
When a man 8 but a little ſtock to improve, aud has opportunities 
of turning it all to good account, what ſhall we think of him if he ſuf- 
fers mineteen parts of it to lie dead, and perhaps employs even the twen- 
tieth to his ruine or diſad vantage? But becauſe the mind cannot be al- 
ways in its fervours, nor {trained up to a pitch of virtue, it is neceſſary 
to find out proper employments for it in its relaxations. 
The next method therefore that I would propoſe to fill up our time, 
ſhould be uſeful and innocent diverſians. Imuſt eonfeſs I think it is be- 


low reaſonable creatures to be altogether converſant in ſuch diverſions 


as are merely! innocent, and have nothing elſe to recommend them, but that 
there is no hurt in them. Whether any kind of gaming has even thus 
much to ſay for it ſelf, I ſhall not determine; but I think it is very won- 
derful to ſee perſons of the beſt ſenſe paſſing away a dozen hours toge- 
ther in ſhuffling and dividing a pack of Cards, with no other converſa- 
tion but what is made up of a few game Phraſes, and no other Ideas but 
thoſe of black or red ſpots ranged together in different figures. Would 


not a man laugh to hear any one of this ſpecies complaining that life is 


ſhort? - 
The Stage might be made a perpetual ſource of the moſt noble and 


uſeful — were it under 1 regulations. 
B 2 But 
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- But: the mind never unbends it ſelf ſo agreeably as in the converſation 
of a well-choſen' friend. There is indeed no bleſſing of life that is any 
way comparable to the enjoyment of a diſcreet and virtuous friend. It 
caſes and unloads the mind, clears and improves the underſtanding, en- 
genders thoughts and knowledge, animates virtue and good reſolutions, 


ſooths and allays the paſſions, and finds e for moſt of the vas : 


cant hours of life. 5 
Next to ſuch an intimacy with a perticult — one wowld. alloy.” 
vour after a more general converſation with fac! as are able to entertain 
and improve: thoſe with whom they. converſe, Which are 
that ſeldom go aſunder. 

There are many other uſeful amuſements of life, which one wonldren- 


deavour to multiply, that one might on all occaſions have 1 to; 
ſomething, rather than ſuffer the mind to lie —_ or run adrift. with ay: = 


ſſion that chances to riſe in it. 
A man that has a taſte of muſick, painting, or e is: like one 


that has another ſenſe, when compared with ſuch as have no reliſh of 


thoſe arts. The floriſt, the planter, the gardiner, the husbandman, when 
they are only as accompliſhments to the man of fortune, are great: 


reliefs to a country life, and many ways Wort to thoſe Whois are min 


of them. % 


But of all the diverſitins of life, there i is none ſo proper to fill up its 


empty ſpaces as the reading of uſeful and entertaining Authors. But this 
J ſhall only touch upon, becauſe it in ſome meaſure interferes with the 
third method, which I ſhall propoſe in another paper for the employ- 
ment of our dead unactive hours, and which I hall he'd mention in ge⸗ 
neral to be, the . of knowledge. 
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haps be more entertaining 


I have before ſhewn how the unemployed 0 of life appear long and 
tedious, and ſhall here endeavour to ſhew how thoſe parts of life which 
are exerciſed in ſtudy, reading, and the purſuits of knowledge, are long but 
not tedious, and by that means diſcover a method of lengthening our lives, 
and at the ſame time of turning all the parts of them to our advantage · 

Mr. Lock obſerves, That we get the Idea of time, or duration, by 
« reflecting on that train of Ideas which: ſucceed one another in our 
minds: that for this reaſon, when we ſleep ſoundly without dreaming, 
« we have no perception of time, or the length: of it, whilſt we ſleep; 
„ and that the moment wherein we leave off to think, till (hg. 
« we begin to think again; ſeem to have no diſtance. [To which: the 
„% Author adds, And fo-T doubt not but it would be.to a waking, man, if 
it were poſſible for him to keep only one: Idea in his mind, without 

variation, and :the ſucceſſion of others: and we ſee, that one whofixes 


ſt e mala I Aa” HW in my V Kerr ds S paper. for 3 
fing up thoſe empty ſpaces of life which are ſo. tedious and. bur- 
7” © thenfome to idle people, is the employing our ſelves in the pur- 
mit of — I remember Mr. Boyle, ſpeaking. of a/ certain mine- 
ral, tells us that a man may confume his whole life in the. ſtudy of it, 
without arriving at the knowledge of all its qualities. The truth. of it 
is, there is not a ſingle ſcienee, or any branch of it, that might not. fur- 
niſh a man with buſineſs for life, though it were much longer than it is. 
I ſhall not here engage on thoſe beaten ſubjects of the uſefulneſs of 
knowledge, nor of the pleaſure and perfection it gives the mind, nor on 
e methods of attaining it, nor recommend any particular branch of it, 
i all which have been the topicks of many other writers; but ſhall indulge | 
my ſelf in a Speculation that is more e and may therefore per- 


moment 
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his thoughts very intently on one thing, ſo as to take but little notice 
© of the ſucceſſion of Ideas that pals in his mind whilſt he is taken up 
* with that earneſt contemplation, lets {lip out of his account a good 
_ < part of that duration, and thinks-that time ſhorter than it is 
We might carry this thought further, and conſider a man as, on one 
fide, ſhortening his time by thinking on nothing, or but a few things; 
ſo, on the other, as lengthening it, by employing his thoughts on many 
ſubjects, or by entertaining a quick and-Conftant fucceſſion of Ideas. Ac- 
cortlingiy Monſieur Mallebruuche, in his Engin after truth, (which 
was publiſhed ſeveral years before Mr. Lock's Eſſay on human under ſtand- 
ing) tells us, that it is poſſible ſome creatures may think half an hour as 
long as we do a thouſand years:;.-or lbok upon tllat ſpace of duration 
Which we call MW minute, a8 an hour, a weak, a month, or an ole Age. | 
Ibis notionfof Monſieur Mfallebruncibe is capahle of ſome little expla- 
nation from what»Iahave quoted but of Mr. Loeb; for if bur notion of 
time is / produced hy our feflecting on the ſucceſſion of Ideas in our mind, 
and this ſucceſſſon may be infinitely. accelerated or retarded, it will fol- 
low, that Aifferent beings may have different notions of the ſame parts of 


_ duration, according as their Ideas, which we ſuppoſe are egually diſtinct 


in each of them, follow one another in a greater or leſs degree of ra- 
pid “L 88 Ft O38 SIP 54 . ann 

N Fphere is a famous paſſage in the Aleorum, which looks as if Mabomet 

had been poſſeſſed of the notion we are now ſpealeing of. It is there ſaid, 
that the Angel Gubniel took Mahomet out of his bed one morning togi ve 
him a ſight of all things in the ſeven heavens, in paradiſe, and in-hell, 
uhieh the Prophet tock a diſtinct view of ; and after having held ninety 
'thoufand conferences with God, was brought back again to his bed. All 
. "this, fays the Hlcoran, was tranſacted in ſo fmall a ſpace of time, that 
Nahbmt at dis return fbund his bed {till warm, and tock up- an earthen 

pitcher, (which was thrown don at the very inſtant chat the Angel G4 
\#r ie carried him away) before the water was all ſpilt. 
here is a very pretty ſtory in the Turtiſh Tales which relates to this 
paſſage of that famous Impoſtor, and bears ſome affinity to the ſubject we 

are now upon. A Sultan of -Egypr, who was an Infidel, uted to laugh at 
Ithis eircumſtance in Mabomet's life, as What was -altogether ampoth ble 
Aid abfurd: but converſing one day with a great Doctor in the law, who 
had the gift of working miracles, the Doctor told him he would quick- 
1y convinee him of the truth of this paſſage in the hiſtory of Mabomer, 
if he would conſent to do what he ſhould deſire of him. Upon this the 
| Sultan 


* 


* 
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Sultary was direfed) to; place himſelf by an huge tub of water, Which he 
did accordingly; and as he flood by the tub: amidſt a circle of his great 


men, the hoty man bid him plunge his head into the water, and draw 


it up again: the King acoordingly thruſt his head into the water, and at 
the fame time found himſelf. at the foot of a mountain on a fea-ſhore. 
The King immediately began to rage againſt his Doctor for this piece of 
treachery and witcheraft;z but at length, knowing1t was in yain to be an- 

he fet himſelf to think on proper methods for getting a livelihood in 


2 dhe firatige country: accordingiy he applied himſelf to ſome people whom 


he ſaw at work in a neighbouring wood; theſe people conducted him to 


2 town that ſtood at a little diſtance from the wood, where, after ſume 
adventures, he married a woman of great beauty and fortune. He lived 


witk this Woman ſo long that he had by her ſeven ſons and ſeven daugh- 
ters: he was aſterwards veduced to great want, and forced ta think of 
plying in the ſtreets as a Porter for his livelihood. One day as he was 


walking alone by the ſea-ſide, being ſeized with many melancholy refle. 
ctions upon his former and his preſent ſtate of life, which had raiſed a 
fit of devotion in him, he threw off his cloaths with a deſign to waſh © 
himſelf, according to the cuſtom of the Mabomes ans, before he ſaid his 


prayers. 


Aſter his firſt plunge into the ſea, he no ſooner raiſed his head above. 


the water but he found himſelf ſtanding by the fide of the tub, with the 


great men of his Court about him, and the holy» man at his fide. He 


immediately upbraided his teacher for having ſent him on ſuch a courſe 
of adyentures, and betrayed him into fo long a ſtate of miſery and ſer- 
vitude; but was wonderfully ſurprized when he heard that the ſtate he 


the place where he then ſtood; and that he had only, dipped his head 
into the Water, and immediately takęn it ne ee lab 10565: 
Ihe Mabamatan Doctor took this pecation., of inſtructing the Sultan, 
that nothing was impoſſible with, God; and that Le, with whom a thou 
fand years are but as one day, can, if he pleaſes, make a ſingle day, nay 


a ſingle moment, appear to any of his creatures as a thouſand years. 


Lſhall leave my Reader to compare theſe Eaſtern fables with the notions 
of thoſe two great Philoſophers whom. I have quoted. in this paper; and 
_ thalt only, by, way of application, delire him to conſider haw we may ex- 


tend life beyond its natural dimenſions, hy applying our ſelyes diligently 


to the purſuits of knowledge. 
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talked of Was only a dream and deluſion ;.. that he had not ſtirred from 
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Ihe hours of a wiſe man are a by his Ideas, as thoſe, of a 
Fool are by his paſſions: the time of the one is long, becauſe he does not 
know what to do with it; ſo is that of the other, becauſe he diſtinguiſhes 
every moment of it with uſeful or amuſing thoughts; or in other words, 5 
becauſe the one is 1 bers it 1 aud _ er Lows uk enjoy- 
mg it. | "I 
Ib different is the view of FO 11 in the man ba is grown old in 
1 and wiſdom, from that of him who is grown old in igno- 
rance and folly? The latter is like the owner of a barren country, that 
fills his eye with the proſpect of naked hills and plains, which produce 
nothing either profitable or ornamental; the other beholds a beautiful 
and Ipacious Landskip, divided into delightful gardens, green meadows, 
Fruitful fields, and can ſcarce caſt his eye on a ſingle ſpot of Ws: ion 
ons, 4008 3 is not hag ous witty ſome n 1 8 or ener P 
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HERE i is not "FR Fulle a thing 1 in nature as a 1430 8 s 
! dreſs: within my own memory I have known it riſe 490 fall above 
thirty degrees. About ten years ago it ſhot up to a very great 
Beige, inſomuch that the female part of our ſpecies were much taller 
than the men. The women were of ſuch an enormous ſtature, that wwe 
appeared as Graſhoppers before them: at preſent the whole ſex is in a 
manner dwarfed and ſhrunk into a race of beauties that ſeems almoſt 
anocher ſpecies. I remember ſeveral Ladies, who were once very near 
ſeven foot high, that at preſent want ſome inches of five: how” the 
came to be thus curtailed I cannot learn; whether the whole ſex be at 
prefent under any penance, which we know nothing of, or whether they: 
have caſt their Head-dreſles in order to ſurprize us with ſomething in 
that kind which ſhall be entirely new; or whether ſome of the talleſt of 
he lex, hing too * for the reſt, have contrived this method to 
make 
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make themſelves. appear ſizeable; is ſill a ſecret; thought find moſt are 


of opinion, they are at preſent like trees new jopped and pruned, that 
hot certainly ſprout up and flouriſh-with greater heads than before. For 
y'own | as Ido not love to be inſulted by women who ate taller 
If L admire) the ſex much more in their preſent humiliation, 
which h has "reduced them to their natural dimenſions, than when the yhad 
_— their perſons, -and- lengthened themſelves out into formidable _ 
and gigantick' figures. I am not for adding to the beautiful edifice of na- 
ture, nor for raiſing any whimſical ſuperſtructure upon her plans: I muſt 
therefore repeat it, that I am highly pleaſed with the Coiffure now in 
faſhion, and think it ſhews- the good fenſe which at preſent very much 
reigns among the valuable part of the ſex. One may obſerve, that wo- 
men in all ages have taken more pains than men to adorn the outſide of 
their heads; and indeed I very much admire; that thoſe female Architects, 
who raiſe ſuch wonderful ſtructures out of Ribbands, Lace, and Wire, 
have not been recorded for their reſpective inventions. It is certain there 
kave been as many orders in theſe kinds of building, as in thoſe which 
have been made of marble: Sometimes they riſe in the ſhape of a pyramid, 
ſometimes like a tower, and ſometimes like a ſteeple. In Juvenal's time 
the building grew 1 6 ſeveral orders OE tories, as he has 8 72 kumorouſly 


| deſcribed: * 


Tot premit e, tot 7 op n altom 
Aaiſſcat caput Anudromachen 4. fronte videbit; 
Poſt minor eſt: aliam credas. _ 


But I do not remember, in any part of a my Ke that the deen 
aſpired to ſo great an extravagance as in the fourteenth century; when 
it was built up in a couple of cones or ſpires, which ſtood ſo exceſſively 
kigh on each ſide of the head, that a woman who was but a Pagmny with- 
out her Head-dreſs, appeared like a 'CoJofivs upon putting it on-. Mon- 
ſieur Paradin ſays, © That theſe old faſhioned fontanges roſe an ell above 
the head; that they were pointed like ſteeples, and had long looſe pie-. 
ces of Crape faſtened to the tops of them, which were anon frin. 
« ged, and hung down their backs like ſtreamers. 

The women might poſſibly have carried this Gothick building much 
higher, had not a famous Monk, Thoma Cunnette by name, attacked it 
with great zeal and reſolution. This holy man travelled from place to 
Place to preach down this monſtrous commode; and ſucceeded ſo well 
in it, that as the Magicians ſacrificed their books to the flames upon the 
Vo. III. Ws + Preach- 


Ju uv. 
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preaching of 1 an Apoſtle, many of the women: threw: down their Hdad- 
dreſſes in the middle of his Sermon, and made a benfire t them within 
fight of the Pulpit. He was ſe rengwned, a8 well for the lanRity-of his 

life as his manner of preaching, that he had often 4 congregation of men 
ty thouſand people; the men placing themſelves on the. one fide. of; his 
| Pulpit, and the women on the other, that appeared (to uſe; the. fniliryds 
of an ingenious Writer) like a foreſt of Cedars with their heads res 
to the clouds; He ſo warmed and animated the people againk this mon- 
ſtrous ornament, that it lay under 4 Kind of perſecution; and whenever 
it appeared in pnblick, was peled;dowa by the rabble; he fung Gones 
at the perſons that wore it. But notwithſtanding this Prodigy: vaniſhed 
while the preacher was among them, it began o appear again ſom months 
after his departure, or to tell it in Monſieur Paradis s own wends, “ The 
women that, like ſnails in a fright, had drawn in their horn, thor them 
«. Out again as ſoon, as the danger was yer. This extrayagance ef the 
womens Head-dreſſes in that age is taken notice of by. Monkeue 4 Ar. 
gentre in his hiſtory of DRAGS Ws and * weer Bdterigas Ay welk 48 the 
Perles 1 haye here quoted. | act 10.9bs 

It is ulually; gbſerved, chat 4 800d reign. is/the only. time for the m 

ing of laws. againſt the exorbitance of power; in the ſame manner an 

live Head-dreſs may be attacked the. moſt effeQually when the. fas 
ſhion is againſt it. I do therefore recommend this paper to my female 
Readers by way of prevention. | 

I would deſire the fait ſex to conſider how pochen it is for them 
to add any thing that can be ornamental to what is already the maſter- 


piece of nature. The head has the moſt beautiful appearance, as well 


n the higheſt ſtation, in a human figure. Nature has laicbqut all; her art 


in beautifying the face: ſhe has tquehedit with Vermillion, planted: in it 
a double row of Ivory, made it the ſeat of ſmiles and bluſhes, lighted: 
it up and enlivened it wich the brightneſs of the eyes, hung it on cach 
fide with curious organs of ſenſe, given it aires and graces that can 
not be deſeribed, and ſurrounded it with ſuch a flowing ſhade of hair as 
ſets all its beauties in the moſt agreeable light: in ſhort, ſne ſeems to 
have deſigned the head. as the Cupola to the moſt glorious of her works; 
and when we load it with fuch a pile of: ſupernumerary ornaments, we 
deſtroy the ſymmetry of the humane figure, andoolifily contrive to- cal 
off the eye from Few" uy hy Wein to Lelidint er e, | 
and bone hee. 7 by | 04.45: o 
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HE ef FE Ba — Bhs bf my 775 a UOTE, 
. were e lafl nicht W „ difcourſe upon that which palles for 
ih the chief point ef honour among men and women; and ſtarted 
a grest many chints upon the ſubjett;, which I thought were entirely new. 
I ſhall. therefore methodize the ſeveral reflections that aroſe upon this oc- 
caſion, and preſent my Reader with them for the Speculation of this 
day; after having premiſed, that. if there is any thing in this paper which 
. with any paſſage of laſt Thun ſdays, the Reader will con- 
this as the ſentiments of the Club, and pe: other AS IDF! own Faie 
houghts, or rather thoſe of Pharamaud. 
— honour-i in men is — ang i in women n Chaſti- 
ty- Ha. man doſes; bis honour/in,one rencounter, it is not impoſſible for 
lim. to regain it in another; a pin a woman's honous is irrecoverable6 4 
I, can give no reaſon. for fixing tlie point of henour to theſe two quali- 1 
ties, unleſs it be that each ſex ſets the greateſt value on the qualification 
Which renders them the moſt amiable in the eyes of the contrary ſex. 
Had men choſen for themſelves, without regard to the opinions of the 
fair [AN, I ſhould-balieva'the iahoice-would have fallen on wiſdom or vir- 
tue 3 O had women dete their own: point of honour, it is probable: 
that wit or gpod-nature would chaye-carricth it againſt Chaſtit. 

Nothing recommends a- man more to the female ſex than Courage: 
Whether it he: that they are pleaſed to ſee one who is a terror to others 
fall like a ſlave at. clhe ir get, or thias chis quality ſupplies their own prin- 
| cipal defect, in guarding them from inſults, and ayenging their quarrels, 
on that Courage is a hatural indication of a ſtrong and ſprighily conſtituti- 
on. On the other ſide, nothing makes a woman more eſteemed by the: 

appalite ſex than Chaſtity; whether it be that we always prize thoſe 


wol abe rg del te FORE ati e eee Chaſtity, with 
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its el en nd fidelity, and e 
in the perſon he loves, ard-oonioquemitys ne 
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Tam very much pleaſed with a paſſage in the infetiprid@na on a . mon. 


ment erected in Ve Amin ſter Nr to the late Duke and [Dutcheſs of 
Newcaſtle : “ Her e was Margaret Lucas, younpeſt- ſiſter” to the 


« Lord Lucas-of Colcbeſter 2 α noble - perm kt yon. reer dre rg 
« valiant, gud all the fifters virtuous. -. 


In bobks of chivalry, where che point "of Bohotr ! 18 Walde te to 1 madhelt, | 


the whole ſtory runs on Chaſtity and Courage. The damſel is mounted 


on à white palfry, as an emblem of her innocence; and, to avoid ſcan- 


dal; müſt have a dwarf for her Page: -She is not to think of à man, till 


ſome misfortune has brought a Knight-erratit to her relief. The Knight 
falls in love, and did not gratitude reſtrain her from mürdering her deli- 


verer, would die at her feet by her diſdain. However, he muſt waſte 
many years in the deſart, before her Virgin- heart can think of à furren- 
der. The Knight goes off, attacks every thing he meets that is bigger 


and ſtronger than himſelf, ſeeks all o 

the head, and after ſeven years rambling returns to his miſtreſs,” \ 
_ Chaſtity has been attacked in the mean time by 1 Ak, tyrants,” and 
undergone as many tryals as her lover's valour. 


tuhities' of being knocked: on 


In Hain, where there are ſtill great remains of this romanitick Httiour, 


it is a tranſporting favour for/a lady to caſt an accidental glance on her 
lover from a window, though it be two or three ſtories high; as it is u- 


ſual for a lover te aſſert his pate for his TOE; in 2 combat with F 


a mad bull. e ne e ü ion 
The great violation of the point of onde om men to man, is giving 


| hs lie. One may tell another he 'whores, drinks, blaſphemes, and it 


ay paſs unreſented; but to ſay he lies, though but in jeſt, is an affront 


thi nothing but blood ean expiate. The reaſon perhaps may be, becauſe- | 


no other vice implies a want of courage ſo much as the making of a lie; 


and therefore telling a man he lies, is touching him in the moſt ſenſible 


part of honour, and indirectiy calling him a coward: I cannot omit un- 


der this head what Herodotus tells us of the ancient Per tant, that from 


the age of five years to twenty they inſtruct their ſons only in three 


things, to manage the horſe,” to- miſs a uſe | 'of the bow,” and” to | ſpeak” | 


truth. y 


The placing the point of noneur in this falſe kind of edbrege hid "TY 


ven occaſion to the very refuſe of mankind, who have neither virtue nor 
| common 
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common ſenſe, to ſet up oe men oh honour. An aug Peer wh 
man” \ that viſited him early one morning at Paris, and after great = 
ſions of reſpe&, let him know. that he had it in his power to oblige him 
which in ſhort, amounted to this; that he believed he could tell his Lord- 
ſhip the-perſon's name who juſtled him as he came out from the Opera; 
but before he would proceed, he begged his Lordſhip that he would not 
deny him the honour of TORO him. his ſecond. Phe Erg/i/h Lord, to 
avoid being drawn into a very fooliſh. affair, told him that he was —— 
engagements for his two hoe Duels to a couple of particular friends 
Upon which the Gentleman immediately withdrew, hoping his Lordſhip 
would not take it ill if he meddled no farther in an ar from whence he 
himſelf was to receive no advantage. 

The beating down this falſe notion of NNE | in To. vain n and lively a 
people as thofe of France, is deſervedly looked upon as one of the moſt- 
glorious parts of their preſent King's reign. It is pity but the puniſhmen 
of theſe miſchievous notions ſhould. have in it ſome particular circum- 
ſtances of'ſliame and infamy; that thoſe-who are ſlaves to them may ſees, 
that inſtead of advancing their A ee e they. lead them to. ignominy 
and diſhonour. 30 

Death is not ſufficient to deter men, who make it their glory to def] piſe 
it; but if every one that fought a Duel were to ſtand in the pillory, it 
would quickly leſſen the number of theſe imaginary men of honour 
and put an end to ſo abſurd a practice. I. 

When honour'is a ſupport to virtuous principles, and” runs 1 al6ir with 
the Laws of God and our country, it cannot be too much cheriſhed and 
encouraged: but when the dictates of honour are contrary to thoſe of 
religion and equity, they are the greateſt depravations of humane nature, 
by giving wrong ambitions and falfe ideas of what is good and laudable ; 
and ſnould therefore be exploded by all Governments, and driven © out as 
_ 1 71 and 4 15 of human _ 5 
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I \ENSURE, FR a. kate ingenious Author, is the br 4 4. man e 
, to the publics for being eminent. It is a folly. for an eminent man 
to think of eſcaping it, and a weakneſs to be affected wich it. All. 
al illuſtrious, perſons of antiquity, and indeed of every age in the world, 
have paſſed thrangh this fiery. perſecution. There is no defence againſt 
reproach but obſcurity; it is a Kind of concomitant t0 gneatyeks, as nem . 
and Invectives were an eſſential part of a Roman triumph. om 
If men of eminence arg. expoſed. to,cepſyre; on one; hand,, they. are/as 
much liable to flattery on the other. If they receive: reproaches which 
are not 9175 to them, they likewiſe, receive: praiſes which they do not 
deſerve. In a word, the man in a high poſt is never. regarded with an; 
indifferent eyes, but always conſidered; as a friend ion an enemy. For 
this reaſon perſons in great ſtations have ſeldam: cheis true characters 
drawn till ſeveral years after their deaths Tbeir perſonab friendſhips and 
enmities muſt ceafe, and the parties they were engaged in be at an end, 
before their faults or their virtues can have juſtice done them. When 
writers have the leaſt opportunities. of eng the truth, they are in the. 
| beſt diſpoſition to tell it. 
It is therefore the privilege of polity fo adjuſt the characters of il- - 
Tuſtrious perſons, and to ſet matters right between thoſe antagoniſts, who 
by their rivalry for greatneſs divided a whole age into factions. We can 
now Allow EY to be a great man, without derogating from Pompey; and 
4 1 
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from thoſe of Ceſar, 
ion of praiſe allot- 


celebrate-the-yirtoes" of Cate without detracting 
Every. one that: has been long dead has a due proport 


enemies too iparmg. 
Tt ron Aa Bebe Nawe en deen e taſt Comer that made 


its a 
San; that it would have been two thouſand! times hotter than red hot I- 


ron, had it been a globe 


years in cooling. 
manner, if an #nghſoman conſiders the great ferment into which our po- 


liticab world is thrown at pre 


may be extingaiſhed, and our ſeveral claſſes of great men repreſent- 
A their proper characters. Some eminent Hiſtorian may then 


probably ariſe, that will not write rrcenribas ouiis (as Tacitus expreſſes it) 
ns and prejudices of a contemporary Author, but make 


an . e e the er of the gin 


"I 


am im 
mwoducingit with a Preface to his Reader; that he is now entring u 


according to pant reſpective rherits, and ſhine in 


riouſly, repreſented: by the writer of his on age, appears to have been 


a mam of more than ordinary abilities, great application, and uricommon 
integrity: nor was ſuch an one (though of an oppoſite party and intereſt) 


inferior: to him in any of theſe reſpects The ſeveral antagoniſts who 
now endeavour to depreciate one another, and are celebrated or tra- 


duced: by different parties, will then have the ſame body of admirers, 
and appear illüſtrious in the opinion of the whole Britiſh nation. The 


deſerving man, who can now recommend himſelf to the eſteem of but 
half his OR Will then receive the eee and applaitfes of 


a Whole | 
Among been perforis that Mori in chis glorious reign, there is 


no . a. future Hiftorian as the perfon of whom q am ſpeak⸗ 


ing, 


ted lim, in which whillt he Hud: his friends were to e ge) and his | 


arance in 1680, imbibed ſo much heat by its approaches to the 


of that metal; and that ſuppoſing it as big as the 


Earth, and at the fame diſtance from the Sun, it would be fifty thouſand 
before it recovered its natural temper. In the like 


ſent, and how intenſely it is heated in all its | 


parts, he cannot ſuppoſe that it willi cool again in lefs than three hundred 
years. In ſuch a tract of time it is poffible chat the heats of the preſent 


bet cannot forbrar. entertaining! my: fel very often with Ihe idea of ſueh 
Hiſtorian deſoribing the reign of ANNE the Firſt, — 


the maid ſhining part of the Anglo ſtory: The great rivals in fame = 


be then: diſtin 
their proper: points of lighti Such an one (ſays the Hiſtorian) though va. 
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little, diurnal Eſſays which are {ill extant. We know 
mame 
ſhort face, extremely addicted to ſilence, and ſo 


beyond the truth. For if we interpret his words in their literal mean- 


1 will men men of genthid and: iid who have 
now any figure in the Britiſb nation. For my own part, I often flatter 

my ſelf with the honourable mention which will then be made of me; 
and have drawn up a paragraph in my own imagination, that 1 fancy will 
not be altogether unlike what will be found in ſome page or ace of 


i eee Hiſtorian, Tet] 125 41 Mit 2 A 31 $35 we uf 7 4 i181 5 1 We 8 © {7 


It was under this reign, ſays he, 8 che Sea crarion publiſhed thoſe 
little of the 
perſon of this Author, except only that he was a man of a very 
great a lover of know - 
ledge, that he made a voyage to Grand Cairo for no other reaſon, but t 
take the meaſure of a Pyramid. His chief friend was one Sir Rockn 
DE CoVERLEY, a Whimſical country Knight, and a Templer whoſe name 
he has not tranſmitted to us. "Hel lived as à lodger at the houſe of a 


. 


widow- woman, and was a great humouriſt in all parts of his life. This 


is all we can affirm with any certainty of his perſon and character. As 
for his Speculations, notwithſtanding the ſeveral obſolete words and ob- 
ſcure phraſes of the age in which he lived, we ſtill underſtand enough of 
them to ſee the diverſions and characters of the Engliſh nation in his 


time: not but that we are to make allowance for the mirth and humour 


of the Author, who has doubtleſs ſtrained many repreſentations of things 


ing, we muſt ſuppoſe that women of the firſt quality uſed to paſs away 
whole mornings at a Puppet-ſhow: that they atteſtedtheirprinciples by 
their Patches: that an Audience would ſit out an evening to hear a dra- 


matical performance written in a language which they did not underſtand: 
That chairs and flower- pots were introduced as Actors upon the Britiſb 


ſtage: that a promiſcuous aſſembly of men and women were allowed to 
meet at midnight in maſques within the verge of the Court; with many 
improbabilities of the like nature. We muſt therefore, in theſe and the 
like caſes, ſuppoſe that theſe remote hints and alluſions aimed at ſome 
certain follies which were then in vogue, and which at preſent we have 
not any notion of. We may gueſs by ſeveral paſſages in the Speculati- 
ons, that there were writers who endeavoured to detract from the works 


of this Author; but as nothing of this nature is come down to us, we 


cannot gueſs at any objections that could be made to his paper. If we 
conſider his ſtyle with that indulgence which we muſt ſhew to old Exg- 
%f writers, or if we look into the variety of his N with thoſe fe- 
veral 
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1 Do not know whether to call the daring 7 A ar upon Co- 
RR 5 quettes, or a repreſentation of their ſeveral fantaſtical accompliſhments, 

Y or what other title to give it; but as it is 1 ſhall communicate it to 
the publick. It will ſufficiently explain its own intentions, ſo that I ſhall 
give it my Reader at length n EE TRIMS FOTOS | ; 


Mr. Srzeraron, I ME 
"mM OMEN are armed with Fees as men + with Swords, and fome- 


_* WY times do more execution with them. To the end there- 
- fore that Ladies may be entire Miftrefſes of the weapon which they 2 
-< bear, I have eretled an Academy for the training up of young women „ 
in the Exerciſe of the Fan, according to the moſt faſhionable airs and > ' ' |} 
„ motions that are now practiſed at Court. The Ladies who carry Won "YI 
Fans under me are drawn up twice a day in my great Hall, where they „ 
« are inſtructed in the uſe of their TM and YO by the . 
| & words of command, 5 | | . 
' _ Handle your Fame, 5 3 
5 di your Fans, © 4 : 
33 „„ (  - | | 
0 Serum your Fans, „ ; | „ 
Recover your Fans, 2 . 
F lueter Jour Fans. on | _ 
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4 By the fi chr Gbrratlon of theſe. few Plain worck of aa a wo. 


« man of a tolerable genius who will apply herſelf diligently to her ex- | 


E ereiſe for the ſpace of one half year, ſhall he able to give her Fan all - 
4 the graces that can poſſibly enter into that little modiſh machine. * 
4 But to the end that my Readers may form to themſelves a right no- 
4 tion of this Ererciſt, I beg leave to explain it to them in all its parts. 
When my female Regiment is drawn up p array, with every one 
„ her weapon in her hand, upon my giving the word to handle 9 
Fans, each of them ſhakes her Fan at me with a ſmile, then gives her 
right-hand woman a tap upon the ſhoulder, then preſſes her lips with 
the extremity of her Fan, then lets her arms fall in an eaſy motion, 
and ſtands in a readineſs to receive the next word of Command. All 
this is done with a cloſe Fan, and is generally learned in we firſt | 
8 go 7. 


8 8 8 8 5 


„ The next motion is that of e the Fas, i in which are com- 


« prehended ſeveral little flurts and woes Flats as alſo gradual and deli- 
ec berate openings, with many voluntary fallings aſunder in the Fan it 


« ſelf, that are ſeldom learned under a months practice. This part of 


« the Exerciſe pleaſes the ſpectators more than any other, as it diſco- 
« yers on a ſudden an infinite number of Cupids, Garlands, Altars, Birds, 
* Beaſts, Rain-bows, and the like agreeable figures, that diſplay them 


« ſelves to view, whilſt every one in the regiment holds a picture in * 5 


« hand. 


< Upon my givin 8 the word t to diſtharge holy Faw, they give one . 

general crack that may be heard at a conſiderable diſtance when the, 
« wind fits fair. This is one of the moſt difficult parts of the Exerciſe; 
but I have ſeveral. Ladies with me, who At their firſt entrance could 


4 not givea pop loud enough to be heard at the further end of 'a.room, - 


« who can now diſeharge à Fan in ſuch a manner, that it ſhall make a 
4 report like a pocket-piſtol. I have likewiſe taken care (in order to 
4 hinder young women from letting off their Fans in wrong places or 
4 unſuitable occaſions) to. ſhew upon what ſubje& the crack of a Fan 

« may come in properly: I have likewiſe invented a Fan, with which a 


« oirl of ſixteen, by the help of a little wind - which is encloſed about 


« one of the largeft ſticks, can make as loud a crack as a woman of fifty . 


« with an ordinary Fan. 


When the Fans are thus diſthirged, the SIP? of 33 in Cute 
is to ground their Fans. This teaches a Lady to. quit her Fan grace- 


« fully when ſhe throws it aſide in 2 to take * a pack of cards, 
e Bo | | 2 855 


9 


1 


= i # ada 2 curl of b hair, replace. Th lng pin, or b n elf to avy 
* 4 other matter of importance. This part ef the Exerciſe, as it only con- 
6 | _ toſſing a Fan with an air upon a long table (which ſtands by for 
«that purpoſe) may be learned i in two days time as well as in a * 
e 4 month. _ 
When my female regiment is thus difarmed, generally let them 
« walk about the room for ſome time; when on a ſudden (like Ladies 
4 that look upon their watches after a long viſit) they all of them haſten - King 
= to their arms, catch them up in a hurry, and place themſelves in their | 
- © proper "ſtations upon my calling out recover your Fans. This part EIN 
of the Exerciſe 1s not e ha a woman applies, her nee 
„„ 
« The fluttering _ the 1 is the laſt, Wh" EY the maſter-piece 0 
4 of the whole Exerci/e; but if a Lady does not miſ-ſpend her time, ö 
« ſhe may make her ſelf miſtreſs of it in three months. I generally laß e 
& aſide the dog: days and the hot time of the ſummer for the teaching this PORE 
part of the Exerci/e, for as ſoon as ever pronounce flutter your Fans, 
Ẽ the place is filled with ſo many zephyrs and gentle breezes: as are very * 
ce refreſhing in that ſeaſon of the year, though they n be dangerous 
4 to Ladies of a tender conſtitution in any A 
II There is an infinite variety of motions to be made uſe of i in me 
6 Kutter of 4 Fan: There is the angry Flutter, the modeſt Flutter, the 
« timorous F lutter, the confuſed Flutter, the merry F lutter, and the a- 
« morous Flutter. Not to be tedious, there is ſcarce. any emotion in 
c the mind which does not produce a ſuitable agitation in the Fan; 
= cc inſomuch, that if I only ſee the Fan of a diſciplined Lady, I know ve- 
E | " well whether ſhe laughs, frowns, or bluſhes. I have ſeen a Fan ſo 
e yery angry; that it would have been dangerous for the abſent lover 
= = „ who provoked it to have come within the wind of it: and at other 
4 « times ſo very languiſhing, that I have been glad for the Lady's ſake 
cc the lover was at a ſufficient diſtance from it. I need not add, that a 
cc Fan i 1s either a Prude or Coquette, according to the nature of the per- 
& ſon who bears it. To conclude my letter, I muſt acquaint you that! 
« have from my own obſervations compiled a little Treatiſe for the uſe 
4 of my ſcholars, iggitled, The paſſiuns of the Fan; which I will commu- 
* nicate to you, if you think it may be of uſe to the publick. I'thall 
4 have a general review on Thurſday next; to which you mall be 994 8 | : 
« welcome 1 Im will honour it with . — n . 5 
ee 5 of am, & O. £ 
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1 7. 85 I teach young Gentlemen the whole art of miss A Fan.” 1 
N. B. I have ſeveral hide — = ans 5 made for this ſe, to — . 
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M lend Will Ae volta himſelf ve very * upon 
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Y what he calls the knowledge of mankind, which has coft him 
SES many diſaſters in his youth; for WIL L. reckons every misfor- 
tune that he has met with among the women, and every rencounter a- 
mong the men, as parts of his education, and fancies he ſhould never have 
been the man he is, had not he broke windows, knocked down conſta- 
bDDles, difturbed honeſt people with his midnight ſerenades, and beat up a 
lewd woman's quarters, when he was a young fellow. The en aging in 
adventures of this nature WiLL. calls the ſtudying of mankind; and 
terms this knowledge of the town, the knowledge of the world. WII. 
ingenuouſly confeſſes, that for half his life his head aked every morning 
With reading of men over- night; and at preſent comforts himfelf under 
certain pains which he endures from time to time, that without them he 
- - , eould not have been acquainted with the gallantries of the age. This 
VII L. looks upon as the leaming of a Gentleman, and regards all other 
kinds of ſcience as the accompliſhments of one whom he calls a Scholar, | 
a Bookiſh man, or a Philoſopher. . a 
For thefe reaſons WII L. ſhines in mixed company; who he his the 
diſcretion not to go out of his depth, and has often a certain way of 
making his real ignorance appear a ſeemi ng one. Our Club however has 
frequently. caught him tripping, at which times theꝶ never ſpare him. | 1 
For as WIV IL. often inſults us with the knowledge of the town, we _ 
ſometimes. take our revenge upon him by our knowledge of books. 
He was laſt week producing two or three letters Which he writ in his 
youth to 2 anhette Ladx. The raillery of them was natural, and well 
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enough for a meer man of the town; but, very unluckily, ſeveral. of the 


words were wrong ſpelt. WIL L. laught this off at firit as well as he 


could, but finding himſelf puſhed on all ſides, and eſpecially by the Tem- 
 #lher, he told us, with a little paſſion, that he never liked pedantry in 
ſpelling, and that he ſpelt like a Gentleman, and not like a Scholar: up- 


Fa 


obſervations is a little larger than ordinary, will perhaps erfter_ into all 
the incidents, turns, and revolutions in a game of Ombre. When he has. 


on this WIL L had recourſe to his old topick of ſhewing the 5 3 
ar 


 ritedneſs, the pride, and ignorance of pedants; which he carried fo far, 
that upon my retiring to my lodgings, I could not forbear throwing to- 


gether ſuch reflections as occurred to me upon that ſubject. | 
A man who has been brought up among books, and is able to talk of 


nothing elſe, is a very indifferent companion, and what we call a Pedant. 
But, methinks, we ſhould enlarge the title, and give it every one that 
does not know how to. think out of his profeſſion, and particular way of 


* © - 


1 * ' 
7 Iife. f * 
2 


What is a greater Pedant than a meer man of the town? barr him the 


 play-houſes, a catalogue of the reigning beauties, and an, account of a. 
few faſhionable diſtempers that have befallen him, and you ſtrike him. 


dumb: How many a pretty Gentleman's knowledge lies all within the 
verge of the Court? he will tell you the names of the principal favon- 
rites, repeat the ſhrewd fayjngs of a man of quality, whiſper an intreague 
that is not yet blown upon by common fame; or, if the ſphere of his. 


gone thus far, he has ſhewn you the whole circle of his accompliſtments, 


| his parts are drained, and he is difabled from any further converſation. 


What are theſe but rank Pedants? and yet theſe are the men who value- 


themſelves moſt on their exemption from the pedantry of Colleges. 


I might here mention the Military Pedant, who always talks in a campz. 


And is ſtorming towns, making lodgments, and fighting battles from one 
end of the year to the other. Every thing he ſpeaks ſmells of gunpow- 
der; if you take away his artillery from him, he has not a word to ſay: 


for himſelf. I might likewiſe mention the Law Pedant, that is perpetual- 
ly putting caſes, repeating the tranſactions of Meſtminſter-hall, wrang- 
ling with you upon the moſt.indifferent circumſtances of life, and not to 
be convinced of the diſtance of a place, or of the moſtotrivial point in 
converſation, but by dint of argument. 'The State Pedant is wrapt up 
in news, and loſt in politicks. If you mention either of the Kings of 


Spain or Poland, he talks very notably; but if you go out of the Ga- 


zette, you drop him. In ſhort, a meer Courtier, a meer Soldier, a meer 
DES. oy Scholar, 
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8 a meer any Fading is an «inp Nene charader, and „ | b 25 
855 ridiculous. . 
el the ſpecies of Pedants, "which I have: mentioned, the. 8 ng 

| Aar is much the moſt ſupportable; he has at leaſt an exerciſed under- 
ſtanding, and a head which is full though confuſed, ſo that a man wWwho 
converſes with him may often receive from him hints of things that are 1 0 
worth knowing, and what he may poſſibly turn to his own. advan- 
tage, though they are of little uſe to the (owner. . The worſt kind of 
Pedants among learned men, are ſuch as are naturally endued with a ve- 
1 ſmall ſhare of common ſenſe, and have read a great number of books 
without taſte or diſtinction. | 
The truth of it is, Learning, like travelling, and all other methods Wo 


improvement, as it finiſhes good ſenſe, ſo it makes a ſilly man ten thou- 
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ſand times more inſufferable, by ſupplying variety of matter to his 
impertinence, and giving. him an eee 21 audi in abſurdi- 1 
tiles. „ 


Shallow Pedants cry up one e much more than men of ſolld d 
-uſeful learning. To read the titles they give an editor, or collator of a 
manuſcript, you would take him for th 0 glory of the common · wealth of + 

letters, and the wonder of his age; when perhaps upon examination. you = 4 

find that he has only rectifyed a Greek particle, or laid out 3 4 wha len- el 
tence in proper commas, _ ee 

They are obliged indeed to be thus laviſh of their 1 bat they - 
may keep one another in countenance; and it is no wonder if a. great. 
deal of knowledge, which is not capable of making ; a man wiſe, has: a. a- 


tural rendency to make him vain and arrogant. it 
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GER DE CovRRL x to paſs away a month with him in the coun- 
try, I laſt week accompanied him thither, and am ſettled with 
him for ſome time at his country-houſe, where I intend to form ſeveral 
of my enſuing Speculations. Sir Ro GER, WB is very well acquainted 


| f AVING ollen ce an invitation fk my friend Sir. Ro- 


with my humour, lets me riſe and go to bed when I pleaſe, dine at his 


own table or in my chamber as I think fit, fit ſfill and ſay nothing with- 
out bidding me be merry. When the Gentlemen of the country come 


to: ſee him, he only ſhews me at a diſtance. As I have been walking in 
his fields I have obſerved them ſtealing a ſight of me over an hedge, L 
have heard the Knight deſiring them not to let me ſee them, for that I ha- 
ted to be ſtared at.. 


I am the more at eaſe i in Sir Roczs” 8 family, hockuſe it confiſts of | 


ſober and ſtaid perſons; for as the Knight is the beſt maſter in the world; 


he ſeldom changes his ſervants; and as he is beloved by all about him, 
his ſervants never care for leaving him: by this means his domefticks are 
all in years, and grown old with their maſter; You: would take his Va- 
let de Chambre for his brother, his Butler is grey-headed, his Groom is. 


one of the graveſt men that J have eyer ſeen, and his Coachman has the 
looks of a Privy-Counſellor. You ſee the goodn 's of the Maſter even 
in the old houfe-dog, and in a grey pad that js kept in the ſtable with 


great care and tenderneſs out of regard to his pail ſervices, though he 
has been uſeleſs for ſeveral years. 


J eould not but obſerve with a great deal of pleaſure the j joy that appeared 


in the countenances of theſe ancient domeſticks upon my. friend's arri- 
val at his country-ſeat. Some of them could not refrain from tears at 
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err regs?” 
= the ſight of their old Maſter; every one of them preſſed'forwn 4. to do 
ſomething for him, and ſeemed diſcouraged if they were not employed. 
At the ſame time the good old Knight, with a mixture of the father and 
the maſter of the family, tempered the enquiries after his own affair 
. 5 with ſeveral kind queſtions relating to themſelves. This humanity md 
25 good: nature engages every body to him, ſo that when he is pleaſant upon 
; any of them, all his family are in good humour, and none ſo much as the 
perſon whom he diverts himſelf with: on the contrary, if he coughs, or 
» betrays any infirmity of old age, it is eaſy for à ſtander-by to -obſerve a 
ſecret eoncern in the looks of all his ſervants. OO 
1 My worthy friend has put me under the particular care of his Butler, 
3 who is a very prudent man, and, as well as the reſt of his fellow-ſervants, 
* wonderfully defirous of pleaſing me, becauſe they have often heard their 
| maſter talk of me as of his particular friend: ©7270: ne: i 
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My chief companion, when Sir Roc sR is diverting himſelf in the 
woods or the fields, is a very venerable man who is ever with Sir Ro- 
EB, and has lived at his houſe in the nature of a Chaplain above thirty 

years. This Gentleman is a perſan of good ſenſe and ſome Jearping, of 

a very regular life and obliging converſation: he heartily loves Sir Ro- 

SER, and knows that he is very much in the old Knight's efteem; fo | 

that he lives in the family rather as a relation than a dependant. © 5 

I have obſerved in ſeveral of my papers, that my friend Sir Rocrzr, Eg 

amidſt all his good qualities, is ſomething of an humouriſt; and that bis 

Virtues, as well as Imperfections, are as it were tinged by a certain x 

travagance, which makes them particularty his, and diſtinguiſhes them 9 

from thoſe of other men. This caſt of mind, as it is generally very in- = 

nocent in it felt, fo it renders his canverſation highly agreeahle, nd 
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more delightful than the ſame degree of Senſe and Virtue would appear 
Fi | in their common and ordinary colours. As I was walking with him laſt © 
1 night, he asked me how] liked the good man whom I have juſt now | 
1700 mentioned? and without ſtaying for my anſwer told me, that he was 
afraid of being inſulted with Latin and Greek at his own table; for 
which reafon, he deſired a particular friend of his at the Univerſity to 
find him out a Clergyman rather of plain ſenſe than much learning, of a ; 
good aſpeCt, a clear voice, a ſociable remper, and, if poſlible, a man this 
underſtood a little of Back-gammon. My friend, ſays Sir Roo R, found * 
me out this Gentleman, who, beſides the endownients required of him, 1 
is, they tell me, a good Scholar though he does not ſhew it. I have 3 
given him the parſonage of the pariſh; and becauſe I know his value, —= 
ork 8 have 
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have ſettled upon Fre a good Annuity for life. If he out-lives me, he 


ſhall find that he was higher in my eſteem than perhaps he thinks he is. 


He has now been with me thirty years; and though he does not know 
1 have taken notice of it, has never in all that time asked any thing of 
me for himſelf, though he is every day ſolliciting me for fomething in 
behalf of one or other of my tenants his pariſhioners. There has not been 
a law- ſuit in the pariſh ſince he has lived among them: If any diſpute 


ariſes, they apply themſelves to him for the deciſion; if they do not ac- 
quieſce in his judgment, which I think never happened above once, or 
twice at moſt, they appeal to me. At his firſt ſettling with me, I made 
him a preſent of all the good Sermons which have been printed in Eng- 


A, and only begged of him that every Sunday he would pronounce one 


of them in the Pulpit. Aecordinglypke he has digeſted them into ſuch a 


ſeries, that they follow. one another naturally; and make a continued ſy- 
ſtem of practical Divinity. 


As Sir RoGzr was going on in his ſtory, the Gentleman we were 
talking of came up to us; and upon the Knight's asking him who preach- 


ed to morrow (for it was Saturday night) told us the Biſhop of St. A. 


ſapb in the morning, and Dr. South in the afternoon. He then ſhewed 


us his liſt of Preachers for the whole year, where I ſaw with a great 
deal of pleaſure Archbiſhop Tillot ſor, Biſhop Saunders ſon, Doctor Bar- 


row, Doctor Calamy, with ſeveral living Authors who have publiſhed 
Diſcourſes of Practical Divinity. I no ſooner faw this venerable man in 
the Pulpit, but I very much approved of my friend's inſiſting upon 
the qualifications of a good aſpect and a clear voice; for I was ſo charm- 
ed with the gracefulneſs of his figure and delivery, as well as the diſ- 
courſes he pronounced, that I think I never paſſed any time more to my 


ſatisfaction. A Sermon repeated after this manner, is like the compoſition 


of a Poet in the mouth of a graceful Actor. 
I could heartily with that more of our Country- clergy would follow 


| this example; and inſtead of waſting their ſpirits in laborious compoſi- 


tions of their own, would endeavour after a handſome elocution, and all 
thoſe-other talents that are proper to enforce what has been penned by 
greater Maſters. - This would not only be more eaſie to RAYS, ut ; 
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' houſe, a country-fellow brought him a huge fiſh, which he told 

him, Mr. Milliam Wimble.had caught that very morning; and 
that he prefented it, with his ſervice to him, and intended to come and 
dine with him. At the ſame time he delivered a Letter, which OF friend 
read | to me as ſoon as the e left him. | 


5 A 8 Fu was N morning 1 with Sir Ro GER. e his 


. % 


Sir Rocts, by e 
(c I Deſire you to accept of a ek, which is the beſt 1 have. caught 
7 « this ſeaſon. I intend to come and ſtay with you a week, and 
. «. fee-how the Perch bite in the Black river. I obſerved with ſome « N 
& cern, the laſt time I ſaw you upon the Bowling- green, that your whip = 
« wanted a laſh to it: I will bring half a dozen with me that I twiſted 2 
e laſt week, which I hope will ſerve you all the time you are in the 1 
4 country. J have not been out of the ſaddle for ſix days laſt paſt, having 
& been at Eaton with Sir John 8 eldeſt ſon. He takes to his learning 


_« hugely. Lam, 


SIR, Tour bumble Servant, Wat. Wimble. 


5 This extraordinary letter, and meſſage that accompanied it, made 
ONS" very curious to know the character and quality of the Gentleman 
who ſent them; which I found to be as follows, Will. Wimble-is young- 
er brother to a Baronet, and deſcended of the ancient family of the 
 #imbles. He is now between forty and fifty; but being bred to no bu- 
fineſs and born to no eſtate, he generally lives, with his elder brother as 
i perintendent of his game. He hunts a pack of Dogs better than any 
man in the country, and is very famous for- finding out a Hare. He is. 
extremely well verſed in all the little handicrafts of an idle man: he 
makes a May-fly to a miracle; and furniſhes the whole country with. An- 
gle-rods. As he is a ** officious * and very much eſtee- 
. med: 
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med upon account of his family, he is a welcome gueſt at every houſe» 
and Keeps up a good correſpondence among all the Gentlemen about 
bim. He carries a Tulip-root in his pocket from one to another, or 
exchanges a puppy between a couple of friends that live perhaps in the 
oppoſite ſides. of the county. Willl is a particular favourite of all-the 
young Heirs, whom he frequently obliges with a Net that he has weaved, 
or a Setting-dog that he has made himſelf : he now and then' preſents a 
pair of garters of his own knitting to their mothers or ſiſters; and 
raiſes a great deal of mirth among them, by enquiring as often as he 
meets them how 7hby wear theſe Gentleman: like manufactures and ob- 
liging little humours, make Will the darling of the country. * 


Sir Rox was proceeding in the character of him, when he ſaw him 
make up to us with two or three hazle-twigs in his hand that he had cut 6 
in Sir RocGtr's woods, as he came through them, in his way to the 
houſe. I was very much pleaſed to obſerve on one ſide the hearty and 
ſincere welcome with which Sir Ro ER received him, and on the other 
the ſecret joy which his gueſt diſcdvered at ſight of the good old Knight. 

After the firſt ſalutes were over, Will deſired Sir Roczx to lend him 
one of his ſervants to carry a ſet of ſhuttle-cocks he had with him in a 
little box tp a Lady that lived about a mile off, to whom it ſeems he 
had promiſed ſuch a preſent for above this half year. Sir Rocxr's back 
was no ſooner turned, but honeſt Vi began to tell me of a large cock- 
pheaſant that he had ſprung in one of the neighbouring woods, with two 
or three other adventures of the ſame nature. Odd and uncommon cha- | 
racers are the game that I look for, and moſt delight in; for which rea- | 
ſon I was as much pleaſed with the novelty of thecperſon that talked to 
me, as he could be for his life with the ſpringing of a pheaſant, and 
therefore liſtned to him with more than ordinary attention. 

In the midſt of his diſcourſe the bell rung to dinner, where the Gen- 
tleman 1 have been ſpeaking. of had the pleaſure of ſeeing the huge jack, 
he had caught, ſerved up for the firſt diſh in a moſt ſumptuous manner. 
Upon our ſitting down to it he gave us a long account how he had hook- 
ed it, played with it, foiled it, and at length drew it out upon the bank, 
with ſeveral other particulars that laſted all the firſt courſe. A diſh of 
wild-fowl that came afterwards furniſhed converſation for the reſt of the 
dinner, which concluded with a late invention of Wills for improving 

%%% ( Ww 
© Upon withdrawing into my room after dinner, I was ſecretly touched 
with compaſſion towards the honeſt — that had dined with us; 
„ W 2 and 
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little advantageous to himſelf, The ſame temper of mind and applicati- 


uſeful though ordinary qualifications? 


36& i SPECTATOR: N. 186. 


and could not but conſider with a great deal of concern, how ſo good an - 


| heart and ſuch buſie hands were wholly employed in trifles; that ſo much 


humanity ſhould be ſo little beneficial to others, and ſo much induſtry. ſo 


on to affairs might have recommended him to the publick eſteem, and 


have raiſed his fortune in another ſtation of life. What good to his 


country or himſelf might not a trader or. merchant have done With ſuch 5 
Family, 


Mill Wimble's is the caſe of many a younger brother of A. 8 


who had rather ſee their children ſtarve like Gentlemen, than thrive in 


a trade or profeſſion that is beneath their quality. This humour fills ſe- 
veral parts of Europe with pride and beggary. It is the happineſs of a 


trading nation, like ours, that the younger ſons, though uncapable of any 
liberal art or profeſſion, may be placed in ſuch 1 a way of life, as may per- 


haps enable them to vie with the beſt of their family: accordingly we find 


ſeveral citizens that were launched into the world with narrow fortunes, 
riſing by an honeſt induſtry to greater eſtates than thoſe of their elder. 


brothers. It is not improbable but ili was formerly tried at divinity, 

law, or phyſick ; and that finding his genius did not-lie that' way, his pa- 
rents gave him up at length to his own inventions. But certainly, how- 

ever improper he might have been for ſtudies of a higher nature, he was 


perfectly well turned for the occupations of trade and commerce. As [ 
think this is a point which cannot be too much inculcated, I ſhall deſire 


my Reader to compare what I have here written with what I have _ : 
in N * firſt e 
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T A little bende PEE. Sir n dds * * hs ruins ; of 0 
A an old Abby, there is a long walk of aged elms; which are ſhot 
up ſo very high, that when one paſſes under them, the rooks and 
crows that reſt-upon the tore of * ſeem to be cawing in another re- 
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gion. Lam 18 much delighted wit -this ſort of noiſe, which I conſi- 
der as à kind of natural prayer to that Being who ſupplies the wants of 
his whole creation, and who, in the beautiful language of the Palme, 
feedeth the young ravens that call upon him. I like this retirement the 
better, becauſe of an ill report it lyes under of being hawnred; for which” 
reafon (as T have been told in 1 no living ereature ever walks 
in it beſides the Chaplain: My good friend the Butler deſired me with a 
very grave face not to e my ſelf in it after ſun-ſet, for that one of 
the 4 had been almoſt frighted out of his wits by a ſpirit that ap- 
peared to him in the ſhape of a black horſe without an head; to which 
| he added, that about a month ago one of the maids coming home late 
HH that way with a pail of milk upon her head, heard: fuch . a ruſtling among 
= the buſhes that ſhe let & fall; 
| I was taking a walk in this place laſt night betwoun the hours of nine 
and ten, and could not but fancy it-one of the moſt proper ſcenes in the 
world for a ghoſt to appear in. The ruines of the abby are ſcattered up 
and down on every fide, and half covered with ivy and elder buſhes, the 
harbours of ſeveral ſolitary birds which ſeldom make their appearance till 
the dusk of the evening. The place was formerly a church-yard, and 
has {till ſeveral marks in it of graves and burying-places. There is ſuch 
an Echo among the old ruines and vaults, that if you ſtamp but a little 
louder than ordinary, you hear the ſound repeated. At the ſame time the 
- walk of elms, with the croaking of the ravens which from time to time 
are heard from the tops of them, looks exceeding ſolemn and venerable. 
Thefe objects naturally raiſe ſeriouſneſs and attention: and when night 
heightens the awfulneſs of the place, and pours out her ſupernumerary 
horrots upon every. thing in it, I do not at all wonder that weak minds 
fill it with ſpectres and apparitions. : 
Mr. Locke, in his chapter of the aſſociation of dene, has very curious 
remarks to ſnew how by the prejudice of education one idea often intro- 
duces into the mind a whole ſet that bear no reſemblance to one another 
in the nature of things. Among ſeveral examples of this kind, he pro- 
duces the following inſtance. The ideas of goblius and fprights have 
really no more ro do with darkneſs than light : 2 let but 4 fooltſh maid 
inrulcate theſe often on the mind of a child, and raiſe them there Foge- 
tber, poſſibly he ſhall never be able to ſeparate them Again ſo long as he 
lives; but darkneſs ſhall ever afterward bring with it thoſe Srightfid. 
iar, and rhe Mall be fo Joined, alen * can #0 more bear LL one FORD | 
"rae order.” —— 5 
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As I was walking i in this ſolitude, where the dusk of TW evening eon 
ſpired with ſo many other occaſions of terrour, I obſeryed a co graz- 
ing not far from me, which an imaginatior that is apt to ſlartle might 
eaſily have conſtrued into a black horſe without an head: and I dare 
fay the poor footman loſt+his wits upon ſome ſuch trivial occaſion. 

My friend Sir Ro Ex has often told me with a great deal of mirth, 
that at his firit coming to his eſtate, he found three parts of his houſe al- 
together uſeleſs; that the beſt room in it had the reputation of being 
haunted, and by that means was locked up; that noiſes had been heard 
in his long gallery, ſo that he could not get a ſervant to enter it after 
eight: a-· clock at night; that the door of one of his chambers was nailed 
ap, becauſe there went a ſtory in the family, that a Butler had formerly 
hanged himſelf in it; and that his mother, who lived to a great age, had 
mut up half the rooms in the houſe, in which either a husband, a ſon, or 
daughter had died. The Knight ſeeing his habitation reduced to ſo ſmall 
a compaſs, and himſelf in, a manner ſhut out of his own houſe, upon 
the death of his mother ordered all the apartments to be flung open, and 
exorciſed by his Chaplain, who lay in every room one after another, and 
by that means pn a the fears which had ſo long reigned in the fa- 
mil 1 

1 Sod not have been thus partionlar upon. theſe ridiculous horrours, 
11000 | did not I find them ſo very much prevail in all parts of the country. At 
wn - the ſame time I think a perſon who is thus terrified with the imagination 
8 | of Ghoſts and Spectres much more reaſonable, than one who contrary.to 
the reports of all Hiſtorians ſacred and prophane, ancient and modern; 
and to the traditions of all nations, thinks the appearance of Spirits fa- 
bulous and groundleſs. Could not I give my ſelf up to this general teſti- 
momy of mankind, I ſhould to the relations of particular perſons who 
are now living, and whom I cannot diſtruſt in other matters of fact. 1 
might here add, that not only the Hiſtorians, to whom we may Join, the L 

Poets, but likewiſe the Philoſophers of antiquity have favoured this opi = 
nion. Lucretius himſelf, though by the courſe of his Philoſophy he 2 
was obliged to maintain that the ſoul did not exiſt ſeparate from the bo- "A 
dy, makes no doubt of the reality of apparitions, and that men have oft- —_ 
en appeared after their death. This I think very remarkable ; he was = 
ſo preſſed with the matter of fact which he could not have the confi- _ 
dence to deny, that he was forced to account for it by one of the moſt BK 
abſurd unphiloſophical notions that was ever ſtarted. He tells ns, That 


the ſurfaces of all bodies are perpetually flying off from their. r 
les, 
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« 
r ſo ſhameleſly crept into the bed of his brother? However, for the ſake 
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fol one after er, ; and that theſs lune or thin caſes that in- 
eluded each other whilſt they were joined in the body like the coats of 


an Onion, are ſometimes ſeen entire when they are ſeparated from it; 
by which means we often behold the ſhapes and ſhadows of perſons who: 


* C3 2% 


are either dead or abſent. 
I ſhall diſmiſs this paper with a ſtory out of Jo ſe "ig not ſo much 


for the ſake of the ſtory it ſelf, as for the moral refſections with which. 
the Author concludes it, and which I ſhall here ſet down in his own 


words. © Glaphyra the daughter of King Archilaus, after the death of 


© her two firſt husbands (being married to a third, who was brother to 


« her firſt husband, and fo paſſionately in love with her that he turned 


« off his former wife to make, room for this m marriage) had a very odd 


« kind of dream. She fancied that ſhe ſaw her firſt husband coming towards 
« her, and that ſhe embraced him with great tenderneſs; when in the 


« midft of the pleaſure which ſhe expreſſed at the ſight of him, he re- 
c proached her after the following manner: Glaphyra, ſays he, thou haſt 
* made good the old faying, that women are not to be truſted. Was not 
the husband of thy virginity? Have I not children' by thee? How © 
* couldſt thou forget our loves ſo far as to enter into a ſecond marriage, 


and after that into a third, nay to take for thy husband a man who has 


« of our paſſed loves, I ſhall free thee from thy preſent reproach, and 


« make thee mine for ever. Glaphyra told this Dream to ſeveral women 
of her acquaintance, and died ſoon after. I thought this ſtory might 
« not be impertinent in this place, wherein I ſpeak of thoſe Kings: be- 


ſides that, the example deſerves to be taken notice of, as it contains 


. 
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« a moſt certain proof of the Immortality of the Soul, and of divine Pro- 
« yidence, If any man thinks theſe facts incredible, let him enjoy his 


&« opinion to himſelf; but let him not endeavour to diſturb the belief of 


- OP 
others, who by inſtances of this nature are excited to the * of.. 
- Virtue... 5 | 
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— H E — 1 my lak 1 Ed me infenkibly 1 into a . 
ject upon which I always meditate with great delight, I mean the 


point, which is the baſis of Morality, and the ſource of all the pleaſing 


hopes and ſecret joys that can ariſe in the heart of pl en creature. 


I confidered thoſe ſeveral proofs drawn, 


Fir, From the nature of the Soul it ſelf, and particularly | its Immate- 


rialty; which though not abſolutely neceſſary to the Eternity of its du- 
ration, has, I think, been evinced to almoſt a demonſtration. 


Secondly, From its Paſſions and Sentiments, as particularly from. ig its 
love of exiſtence, its horrour of annihilation, and its hopes of immorta- 
lity, wich that ſecret ſatisfaction which it finds in the practice of virtue, 


and that uneaſineſs which follows in it upon the commiſſion of vice. 


Thirdly, From the nature of the ſupreme Being, whoſe Juſtice, good- 


neſs, wiſdom and veracity are all concerned in this great point. 


But among theſe and other excellent arguments for the kmmortatir; of 
the Soul, there is one drawn from the perpetual progreſs of the Soul to 


its perfection, without a poſſibility of ever arriving at it; which is a hint 
that I do not remember to have ſeen opened and improved by others 
who have written on this ſubject, though it ſeems to me to carry a great 


weight with it. How can it enter into the thoughts of man, that the 
Soul, which is capable of ſuch ammenſe perfections, and of receiving new 


improvements to all Eternity, ſhall fall away into nothing almoſt as ſoon 
as it is created? Are ſuch abilities made for no purpoſe? A bryte arrives 
at a-point of perfection that he can never paſs: in a few years he has all 
the endowments he is capable of; and were he to live ten thouſand 
more, would be the * thing he i 1s ar preſent. Were a human Soul 


thus | 


 » Immortality of the Soul. I was yeſterday walking alone in one 
ok my friend's woods, and loſt my ſelf in it very agreeably, as I was run- 
ning over in my mind the ſeveral arguments that eftabliſh-this great 
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1 this at a * in her icoompliftimnats. were her faculties to be full 
4 blown, and incapable of further enlargements, I could imagine it might 
fall away inſenſibly, and drop at once into a ſtate of annihilation. But can 
we believea Thinking being that is in a perpetual progreſs of improvements, 
and travelling on from perfection to perfection, after having juſt looked 
abroad into o the works of its Creator, and made a few diſcoveries of his 
infinite goodneſs, wiſdom and power, maſt periſh at her fieſt letting out, ; 
and iti the very beginning of her enquiries? ?? i 
As man, vonſidered in his preſent ſtate, ſeems only font into the world 
to propagate his kind. He provides himſelf with a 1 and . 


1 1 3 5 his: Polk to ? mine room for him. 8 
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" "Haredem alterius, vis unde ſii i, pervenit wnden.” TOOL a oe” 6.468 


7 He 3 not ſeem born to enjoy fe, but to deliver it down to others, ; 
| 'This is not ſurprizing to conſider in animals, which are formed for our 
ulfe, and can finiſh their buſineſs in a ſhort life. The ſilk- worm, after 
having ſpun her task, lays her eggs and dies. But a man can never have 
taken in his full meaſure of knowledge, has not time to ſubdue his 1 
ſions, eſtabliſh his Soul in virtue, and come up to the perfection of his. = "+, al 
nature, before he is hurried off the ſtage. Would an infinitely wiſe Be- „ 
ing make ſuch glorious: creatures for ſo mean a purpoſe? Can he delight 
in the production of ſuch aborti ve Intelligences, ſuch ſhort-lived reaſo- * 
nable Beings? Would he give us talents that are not to be exerted? © ES e 
pacities that are never to be gratitied? How can we find that wiſdom, | 
which ſhines through all — works, in the formation of man, without 
looking on this world as only a nurſery for the next, and believing that 
the ſeveral generations of rAtional creatures, which riſe up and diſap- WE 
ar in ſuch quick ſucceſſions, are only to receive their rudiments of A 
exiſtence here, and afterwards to be tranſplanted into a more meady INF 
climate, where they may {ſpread and flourih to all eternity? 9 
There is not, in my opinion, a more pleaſigg and triumphant conſide- 3 
ration in religion, than this of the perpetual progreſs which the Soul makes AAS 
0 the perfection of its nature, without ever arriving at a period in VV 
i To look upon the Soul as going on from ſtrength to ſtrength, to . 1 2M 
= Ws that the is to thine for ever with new. acceſſions of —_— ; 
and brighten to all eternity; that ſhe will be ſtill adding virtue to vir- 2 
tue, and knowledge to knowledge; carries in it ſomething wonderfully. 
agt eeable to that ambition which is natural to the mind of man. Nay, 
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it muſt be a proſpect inne 4 600 — to e. Mie 
- ever beautifying in his 9 and FER nearer to him, by greater 4e. 
: Wees of reſemblance. 2 

Methinks this ſingle conſidera ion, of the progrefs'0 Able Spivic vo 
perfection, will be. Tuficiene to extinguiſh- ald envy in inferior natures, 
and all contempt in fuperior. That Cherubim which nom appears: ab 4 
God to a human Soul; knows very welle that the period: will come about 
in Eternity, when the human Soul ſhall: he as perfe@ as he himfelf.nogr 

is: nay, whien-ſhethall look down upon that degree of perfbction, as much 
as. ſhe now falls ſhore of 'it; It is true, the higher nature Rilladvancesg.and} 

by that means preſerves his diſtance andtſbperiority-inithe ſcale of Beings: 
but he knows, how high ſoever the ſtation is of which he ſtands poſſeſ- 
ſed at preſent, the inferior Nature will. at Teng. maunt un to it, and 
ſhine forth in the ſame degree of glory. 

With what-aftoniſhment- and veneration may we 1bok into our ow m 
Se where there are ſuch hidden ſtores of” Virtue and Lis 
ſuch inexhauſted ſources of perfection? We know not yet what we'ſhall 
be, nor will it ever enter into the heart of man to conceive the glory: that. 
will be always in referve for him. The Soul conſidered witli its Crea- 

tor, is like one of thoſe mathematical lines that may draw nearer to ano- 
ther to all Eternity without a poſſibility of touching it: and can there 
be a thought ſo tranſporting, as to conſider our ſelves in theſe p 2 
W 5 to him, who i is not Ine Mn the ſtandard: of perſeetion bar 
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Am — as very * pleaſed 3 a comniny: FEE ond chiok; 1 
” keeping holy the ſeventh day were only a human inſtitution; it would 
be the beſt method that could have been thought of for the poliſning 


; and civilzing of mankind, It is Certain the — kacke 
22 | | ; ' — 


= ra jgito 4 Kind of — ati FR were FA not uch 1 
ftequent returns of a ſtated time, in which the whole village meet toge- Ws 
cher wick their beſt faces, and in their cleatilieſt habits, to converſe witli | 
one another upon indifferent ſubjects, heat their duties explained to them, 
and join together in adoration of the fupreme Being. Janday clears a- 
way the ruſt of the Whole week, not ofily as it refreſhes in their minds 
the notions of religion, but as it puts both the ſexes upon appearing in 
© their moſt agreeable forms, and exerting all ſuch qualities as are apt to 
give them à figure in the eye of the village. A country-fellow diſtin- 
; 8 himſelf as much in the Church. jurd, as a Citizen does upon - ._ = | 
Change, the whole pariſh-politicks' being Ry diſcuſſed i in that place „ 
either after fermon or before the bell rings. $7 
y friend Sir RooGzk: being a good che win bs beautified the we 
|: il of his church with ſeveral texts ef his own chuſing: He has like 
wiſe given a handſome pulpit- cloth, and railed in the communionictable _ 
at his own expenee. He has often told me, that at his coming to his 
eſtate he' found his pariſhioners very irregular ; and that in order to make 
them kneel and jein in the reſponſes; he gave every one of them a haſ- 
ſock and a common · prayer boo; arid at he ſame time employed an iti- 
nerant ſinging-maſter, who goes about tfiè country for at purpoſe, to 
| inſtruct themwrightly* in the tunes of he e upon whic they now 
much value themſelves, and indeed oll do moſt of the country 
| churches that I have ever heard. 
As Sir Roe xx is landlord to the whole congregation, | * keeps them 
in very good order, and will ſuffer no body to ſleep in it beſides him- 
ſelf ; for if by chance he has been furprized into a thort nap at ſermon, 
upon recovering out of it lie ſtands up and looks about him, and if he 
ſees any body elfe nodding; either wakes them himſelf, or ſends his ſer- 
vant to them. Several other of the old Knight's particularities break out 1 
upon theſe occaſions: Sometimes he will be lengthening out a verſe in 
the'ſinging-pſalms, half à minute after the reſt of the congregation have 
ee, atk ſometimes, when he is 71 rl with the matter of his de- „ 
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midlt of tis ſervice, cling out to one "Ph bo ng to mind nk: 1593 HTN 1 
was about, and not diſturb the congregation. This John D 
8 (oe: is remarkable for being an idle fellow, and at that time was kick- 7 
E's - - ing - 
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. 8 ing 1 FOR 4 nis . 1 This 3 of he Knight, 8 ex· | 
erted in that odd manner which accompanies him in all circumſtances. of 
| life, has a very good effect upon the pariſh,” who are not polite enough to 
- fee. any thing. ridiculous. in his behaviour; beſides that the general good 
; ſenſe and worthineſs of his character, make his friends obſerve theſe It. 
_ tle ſingularities. as foils that rather ſet. off than blemiſh his good qualities. 
— ſoon as the ſermon i is finiſhed, no body preſumes to ſtir till Sir Ro- 
ex is gone out of the church. The Knight walks down from his ſeat 
in the chancel, between, a double row of his. tenants, that ſtand. bowing to 
bim on each fide; and every now and then enquires how. ſuch an one 4 
| «7 wife, or mother, or ſon, or father do, whom he does not ſee at church z . 
Which is undkerſtood as a ſecret.reprimand to the perſon that is r 
rs Ne The Chaplain has often told me, that upon a. catechiſing-day, when 
2 Sit Roe has been pleaſed with a boy that anſwers Well, he has order. 
ed a bible to be given him next day for his encouragement; and ſome- 
times accompanies it with a flitch of bacon to his mother. Sir RocRR 
has likewiſe added five pounds a year to the Clerk's s place; and that he 
map encourage the young fellows to make themſelyes perfect in the 
— __ _ _ _ elnatetbiervies— has promiſed > the death of the preſent Incumbent, 
Who is very. old, to beſtow it a L ording to merit. 
The fair underſtanding between Sir Ro GER and. his Ghaplain, d 
* their mutual concurrence in doing good, is the more remarkable, be- 
© cate the very next village is famous for the differences and contentionss 
that riſe between the Parſon and the Squire, who live in a perpetual 
8 ſtate of war. The Parſon is always preaching at the Squire, and the 
uire to be revenged on the Parſon, never comes to ch rch. The 
uire has made all his tenants atheiſts and tithe-ſtealers; while the 
N55 inſtructs them every Sunday i in the dignity of his order, and inſi- 
nuates to them almoſt in every ſermon, - that he is a better man than his i 
Patron. In ſhort, matters arè come to ſuch an extremity, that the Squire 
has not ſaid his prayers either in publick or private this half year; and 
that the Parſon threatens him, if he does not mend his anner to pray 
for him in the face of the whole congregation. 5 
Feuds of this nature, though too frequent in the country, are very fas; 
No tal to the ordinary people; who are ſo uſed to be dazled with riches, that 
WE: + they pay as much deference'to the underſtanding. ofa man of an eſtate, as 
of a man of learning; and are very hardly brought to regard any truth, 
how important ſoever it may be, that is preached to them, when they 
know there are ſeveral men of five hundred a year who do not be 
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- oviLy Tn is Jn; two . either — teh 4 man e 
0 B to for his livelihood, or that which he undergoes for his pleaſure. 
1 The latter of them generally changes the name of Labour for that 1 
of Exerciſe, dat differs only; from nN labour as it riſes from ano - | e 
ther motive. 
As country life. 3 in both theſe kinds of labour; and- for that i 
reaſon gives a man a greater ſtock of health, and -conſequently a more £2 
perfect enjoyment of himſelf,” than any other way of life. I conſider the 
body as a ſyſtem of tubes and glands, or to uſe a more ruſtick phraſe, a a 
bundle of pipes and trainers, fitted to onè another after ſo wonderful a 
manner as to make a proper engine for the ſoul to work with. This 
deſcription does not only comprehend the bowels, bones, tendons, veins, ', * 
nerves and arteries, but every muſcle and every ligature, which is a com- 
- Poſition of fibres, that are ſo many 1mperceptible tubes or Pipes Interwo-- 1 -1 
ven on all ſides with inviſible glands or ſtrainer s. | | 
This general idea of a humane body, without See it in the 1 _ 2 
ceties of anatomy, lets us ſee how abſolutely neceſſary Labour is for the - 
| right preſervation of it. There muſt be frequent motions and agitations, 
to mix, digeſt, and ſeparate the juices contained in it, as well as to clear 
and cleanſe that infinitude of pipes and ſtrainers of which it is compoſed, 
and to give their ſolid parts a more firm and laſting tone. Labour or 
Exerciſe ferments the humours, caſts them into their proper channels, 
throws off redundancies, and helps Nature in thoſe ſecret ee de 
without which the W cannot a in its vigour, ' nor thedoul act with * 
chearfulneſs. nee 
I might here: mention the effects hien this has upon. all the fieukies + 2 
of the mind, by keeping the underſtanding clear, the imagination un- * 
troubled, and refining thoſe ſpirits that are neceſſary for the proper ex- 
ei our intellectual faculties, Au the preſent laws of union be- . 
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. _ tween ſoul and: {ag It is to a neglect in this: particalar that we ſt 
-afcribe the ſpleen, which is ſo frequent in men of ſtudious and ſedentary 

. tempers, as Well as the. e vapours to Which thoſe of the the other ; ex; are 0 5 
8 often ſuhject. | 4 5 
55 Had not Exerciſe been abſolutely avail 500 for out well. being, nature 
„„ ould do ge riny op Ss for. it by 4 giving ſuch an aRi- 


ho produces 
al. other = 


e TR 


| "riot: want ade to enga 25 us in ſuch an any of the 1 * 
proper for its welfare, it ĩs ſo ordered that nothing valuable can be 3 
- cured. without it. Not to mention riches and honour, even food — - 
raiment are not. tg be come at without the toil: of the hands and fweat 
of the brows. . Providence furniſhes materials, but expects that we ſhould 
work them up our ſelves. The Earth muſt be laboured before it gives 
its encreaſe, and when it is forced into its ſeveral” products, how many 
Ss hands muſt they paſs through before they are fit for uſe? Manufactures, 
ttade, and agriculture, naturally employ more than nineteen par 8 of the 
. — ſpecies in twenty; and as for thoſe who. are not obliged to lahour, by the 
condition in which they are born; they are more miſerable than the reſt 
of mankind, unleſs py 6555 indulge themſelyes in that- 1 hibour” 


which goes by. the name of Exerciſe. 
My friend Sir Roc x has been an indefatigable man int buſineſs 74 


his former labours. The walls of his great hall are covered with the 
|  . horns of ſeveral kinds of Deer that he has killed in the chace; which he 
th thinks the moſt valuable furniture of his houſe, as they afford him fre- 


lower end of the hall is a large Otter's skin ſtuffed With hay, whicly his 
| mother. pre. to be Sera up. in that apart en thongs Kni ht looks. 


ing cry Sir Ro ER We me one of them that Tay od take 


has a br 1 nail ſtruck * it, which colt kim about fifteen hours 
| OO. _m_ 2 


this kind, and has. hung ſeveral parts of his houſe with the trophies of 


—_ - quent topicks of diſcourſe, and ſhew that he has not 5 605 idle. At the . 


433 


s one of the greateſt explo 


has told me that ih the courſe of his amours he pate 
door of his ſtable. 


/ 


ir0 . 4 


riding, carried $5 OY balf a dozen counties, Killed him a brace 


of geldings; and loft above half his dogs. This the Knight looks upon 
irs of his life. The perverſe widow, whom I 


have given ſome account of, was the death of ſeveral 1 or Sir Rogxs > 
ed the weltern 


Whenever the widow was cruel, the foxes were 
ſure to pay for ir. In propörtion as Wis paſſion” for che widow abated; - 
and. old age came on, he left his Fox hunting; but a Hare 1s not yer 
ſafe' that fits within ten miles of his hbuſe, © 


_'Fhere is no kind of exerciſe which I would ſo 8 to m my 
Readers of both ſexes as this of riding,. as there is none which, ſo much - 


conduees to health, and is every way accommodated to the boah, accor- 


ding to thè id which I have given of it. Doctor Sydenham i is very laviſh 


8 
in its praiſes; atid if the” Engliſh Reader would ſee the mechanical ef. 


fects of it deſcribed at length, he may find them in a book publiſned not 
many years ſince, under the title of dhe Medicina Ge, Fot my 
own part, when 1. am in | toWn, for want” of theſe opportunities, Texerciſe | 
my ſelf an hour every morning upon a dumb bell that is placed i in a cor 


ner of a room, - and pleaſes me the more becauſe it does every thin Tre- 
quire of it in the moſt profound ſllence. My landlady and her faugh- 4 


ters are ſo well acquainted with my hours of exerciſe, that they never 


come into my room to diſturb me whilſt I am ringing. 


WhenT was ſome years younger than I am at preſent, - 1 uled to em- 
ploy. my ſelf in a more laborious diverſion, which I learned from a Latin 


treatiſe of exerciſes, that is written with great erudition: It is there cal- 


led the ax, or the fighting with a man's own ſhadow;. and con- 


ſiſts in the brandiſhing of two ſhort ſticks graſped in each hand, and loa- 


. plugs of lead at either end. This opens the cheſt, exerciſes the 1 


- limbs, and gives a man all the pleaſure of boxing, without the blows. I 


could wiſh that feveral learned men would lay out that time which they 


em loy i in controverſies and diſputes about nothing, in his Method of ; 


p 
fighting with their own ſhadows. It might conduce very much to eva- 


porate the ſpleen, which makes them uneaſie to the publick as well as 


to themſelves. 
To conclude, as I am a compound of ſoul and body. 1 conſider my 


{elf as obliged to a double ſcheme of duties; and I think I have not ful- 


filled the buſineſs of the day, when I do not thus employ the one in labour 


and exerciſe, ag well as the other in Rudy and e 
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| H ERE : are \ fond opinions in a which a a man n ſhould and neuter, 
without engaging his aſſent to one ſide. or the other, Such a 
hovering faith: as this, which refuſes to ſettle upon any. determi- 


nation, 18 abſolutely” neceſſary in a mind that is careful to avoid errors 


and prepoſſeſſions.” When the arguments preſs equally on both ſides = 
Matters that are indifferent to us, the el, method is to Bye up our 
ſelves to neither OT 

It is with this remper 0 of r mind that Te Shdet the. ſubject of Witchcraft. 
"When I hear. the xelations | that are made from all parts of the world; not 
only from Norway and. Lapland, from the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies,” but 
from every partigular nation in Europe, I cannot forbear thinking that 


5 : there 18 Juch an e ourſe and commerce with evil Spirits, as that 


which we exprels, by the name 'of Witchcraft. ut when J conſider | 
that the jbnorant a 7 It ulous parts of the worl abound molt i in theſe 
relations, and that the pe ſons among us who are ſuppoſed to engage in 
ſuch an infernal commerce, are. people of a weak. underſtanding and 
crazed. imagination, and at the ſame time reflect upon the "many. impo- . 
ſtures and deluſions of this nature that have been detected in all ages, 1 
__ endeavour to ſuſpend my belief till J hear more certain accounts than 
any which have yet come to my knowledge. In Mort, When I confider 
the.queſtion, Whether there are ſuch perſons. in the world as thoſe we 
call Witches? my mind is divided betweentwo oppoſite opinions; or ra- 
ther (to ſpeak my thoughts freely) I believe in general that there is, = 
has been, ſuch-a thing as Witchcraft; but at the lame time can give no 


1 ·ͤò 4 


credit to any, particular, inſtance of it. 
I am engaged in this Speculation, by ſome occurrences d 1 met Wen 


yeſtérday, Which I ſhall give my Reader an account of at large. As I Was 


walking with my — Sir Rogen by the tide of one of bis woods, © | 
al 
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an old woman mene ber ſelf to me for my charity. Her areſs and fi” 
Bus put me in mind. of the following deſcription 1 in AO. | | 


In acloſe- lane as I pur ſu d my Journey, "OT PEA | . 9 
4 d a wrinkled Hag. with age grown double, +3. YO Oe 
Picking dry flicks, and mumbling T RN EE 
Her eyes with ſcalding rheum were gall d and red; l 
. Cold palſy book her head; her hands ſeem d wither'd; 4 b 6 
Aud on ber crooked ſhoulders had ſhe wrapp'd ©» 
The tatter'd remnants of an old ſtriped hanging, - ö 
Which ſerv'd to keep her carcaſs from the cold. 3 IMG 
Oo there was nothing of a piece alout hjer. 
Her lower weeds were all ver. coarſly patch'd 
With: ff rent colour d rags, black, red, white, pris” 
And ſcem d to ſpeak wartety of” wretchedneſs. 


As I was muſing on this deſcription, and comparing it with the object 
Poier me, the Knight told me, that this very old woman had the repu- 
tation of a Witch all over the country, that her lips were obſerved to be 
always in motion, and that there was not a ſwitch about her houſe which 
her neighbours did not believe had carried her ſeveral hundreds of 
miles. If ſhe chanced to ſtumble, they always found ſticks or ſtraws that 
lay in the figure of a Croſs before her. If ſhe made any miftake at church, 


a 


95 . 


and cryed Amen in a wrong place, they never failed to conclude that 


ſhe was ſaying her prayers backwards. There was not a Maid in the 
part that would take a pin of her, though ſhe ſhould. offer a bag of 
-money with it, She goes by the name of Moll White, and has made 
the country ring with ſeveral imaginary exploits which are palmed upon 
her. If the dairy-maid does not make her butter to come ſo ſoon as 
ſhe would have it, Nl White is at the bottom of the churn. If a horſe 
ſweats in the ſtable, Moll mpite has been upon his back. If a hare makes 
an unexpected eſcape from the hounds, the Huntſ- man curſes Moll White. 
Nay, (ſays Sir Roc ER) I have known the Maſter of the pack, upon ſuch 
an, occaſion, ſend one of his ſervants to fee if Moll White had been out 
that morning. 

'This account raiſed my allies fo far; that 1 begged my friend Sir 
 Rocxx to go with me into her hovel, which ſtood in a ſolitary corner 


under the fide of the wood. Upon our firſt entering Sir Ro GER win- 


ked to me, and pointed at ſomething that ſtood behind the door, which 
upon looking that Way I found to be an old broomſtaff. At the ſame 
Vo A 8 time 


: oO 
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| edneſs and diſgrace, but 
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report as Moll White her ſelf; for beſides that Moll is ſaĩd often to ac- 


company her in the ſame ſhape, the Cat is reported to bave ſpoken twice 
or thrice in her life, and to have e Teveral pratiks above the e | 


of an ordinary Cat... : 
I was ſecretly Le to fee lad nature in Þ Oc 7 wretch-- 


our viſit with a bounty, which was very acceptable. 


In our return home Sir Roe ER told me that old Moll had: FAR en 
brought before him for making children ſpit pins, and giving maids the 
night - mare; and that the country people would be toſſing her into a pond 

and trying experiments Wich her every de, if it was not for bim and 


his Chaplain. 


Il haye ſince found, upon. enquiry, that Sir 8 was 3 times 
ſtaggered with, the reports that had been brought him concerning this 

id woman, and would frequently, have bound her over to the County 

2 Seſſions, had not his Chaplain with. much ado perf uade 

ning | Y 


8 


I have been the more particular i in this. account, becauſe I hear there is is- 


ſcarce a village in England that has not a Moll White: in it. When an 


old woman begins to doat, and grow chargeable to à parith,. ſhe is gene- 


rally turned i into a Witch, and fills the whole country with extravagant 


fancies, imaginary diſtempers, and terrifying dreams. In the mean time 
the poor wretch . that is the innocent oecaſiom of ſo many evils, begins to- 
be frighted at her ſelf, and ſometimes confeſſes ſecret commerces and: 


- familiarities that her imagination forms in a delirious ole age. This fre- 


quently. cuts. off Charity from the greateſt objects of compaſſion, and in- 


ſpires people with a malevolence towards thoſe poor decrepid parts of 


our ſpecies, in hom human nature 1 is defaced by Ag. and N 


* 


| ut at the fame" time could not forbear ſmi-- 
ling to heat Sir Roe ER, who is à little puzzled about the old woman, 

adviſing her as a Juſtice of Peace to avoid all communication with the 

Devil, and never to hurt any of e rap md cattle. We concluded: 


him to the con- . 


« 7 ; 8 i : * ' 
* * F 6 . 


time * SM me in his ear to take notice of a [ap cat Si „ 
in the chimney- corner, which, as the Knight told me, lay under as bad a 


Y 1 f 
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— UE rt a ah 4 901 4601005 rellections Which ariſe. ina 11 whe 

3 changes the city for the country, are upon the different manners 

WW people whom he meets with in thoſe two different ſcenes 

of life. By manners I do not mean morals, but behaviour and good 
breeding, as they ſhew themſelves in the town and in the country. . 

And here, in the firſt place, I muſt obſerve a very great revolution chat 
has happened in this article of good breeding. Several obliging deferences 
condeſcenſions and fubmiſſions, with many out ward forms and ceremo- 
nies that accompany them, Were firſt of all brought up among the politer 

art of mankind, who lived in courts and cities, and diſtinguiſhed them- \ 
ſelves from the ruſtick part of the ſpecies (who on all occaſions acted 
bluntly and naturally) by ſuch a mutual complaiſance and intercourſe of 
Civilities. Theſe forms of converſation by degrees multiplied and grew 
troubleſome; the modiſh world found too great a conſtraint in them, 1 
and have therefore thrown moſt of them aſide. Converſation, like the 
* Romiſh religion, was ſo encumbered with ſhow and ceremony; that it 
ſtood in need of a reformation to retrench its ſuperfluities, and reſtore 
it to its natural good ſenſe and beauty. At prefent therefore an uncon- 
ſtrained carriage, and a certain openneſs of behaviour, are the height of 
good breeding. The faſhionable world is grown free and eaſie; our 
manners fit more looſe upon us: nothing is ſo tfodiſh as an agreeable 
negligence. In a word, good breeding ſhews it ſelf moſt, where to an 
- ordinary eye it appears the leaſt. 85. | 

If after this we look on the people of mode in the country, we find in | 
them the manners of the laſt age. They have no ſooner fetched them. © : 
felves up to the faſhion of the polite world, but the town has dropped 
them, and are nearer to the firſt ſtate of nature, than to thoſe refinements 


which — reigned in the court, and fl prevail in the country: 5 
G2 * One „ 
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Wives, than in an aſſembly of Dutcheſſes. 


Tbis rural politeneſs is very troubleſome to a 15 of my remper, Who 


generally take the chair that is next me, and walk firſt or laſt, in the 


front or in the rear, as chance directs. I have known my friend Sir Ro- 
GER'S dinner almoſt cold before the company could adjuſt the ceremoni- 


al, and be prevailed upon te fit down; and have heartily pitied my old 
friend, when I have ſeen him forced to pick and cull his gueſts, as they 


fat at the ſeveral parts of his table, that he might drink their healths ac- 
cording. to their reſpective ranks and qualities. Honeſt ili Mimble, 
who I ſhould have thought had been altogether uninfected with ceremo- 0 


ny, gives me abundance of trouble in this particular. Though he has 
been fiſhing all the morning, he will not help himſelf at dinner till 1 
am ſerved. When we are going out of the hall, he runs behind me; and 


laſt night, as we were walking in the fields, ſtopped ſhort at a ſtile 'till I 


came up to it, and upon my. making ſigns to him to get over, told me, 


with a ſerious mile, that ſure I believed they had no manners in the: 


country. 
I here has happened another revolution i in the point of good breeding 


which relates to the converſation among men of mode, and which I can- 


not but look upon as very extraordinary. It was certainly one of the 


One may now know a man that never converſed in the werld by his ex- 
ceſs of good breeding. A polite country Squire ſhall make you as many 
bows in half an hour, as would ſerve a Courtier for a week. There is 

infinitely more to do about place and precedency i in a org of Juſtices 


8 


firſt diſtinctions of a well bred man, to expreſs every thing that had the 


moſt remote appearance of being obſcene, in modeſt terms and diſtant 


phraſes; whilſt the clown, who had no. ſuch delicacy of conception and 


expreſſion, clothed his ideas in thoſe plain homely terms that are the 


moſt obvious and natural. This kind of good manners was perhaps car- 


ried to an exceſs, ſo as to make converſation too ſtiff, formal and pre- 


ciſe; for which reaſon (as hypocriſy i in one age is generally ſucceeded by 
_ atheiſm in another) converſation is in a great meaſure relapſed into the- 5 


firſt extream; ſo that at preſent ſeveral of our men of the town, and] par- 
ticularly thoſe who have been poliſhed in France, make uſe of the moſt 
eoarſe uncivilized words in our language, and utter themſelves often in 
ſuch a manner as a clown would bluſh. to hear. 


This infamous piece of good- breeding, which reigns among the cox- 
combs of the town, has not yet made its way into the country; and as it 


is impoſſible for ſuch an irrational way of converſation to laſt long a- 
* 5 mong 


| HERS: tes any profeſſion of religion or ſhow of modeſty,. 
Gentlemen get into it, they will certainly” be left in the” 


| in Their good-breeding will come too late to them, and they will 
be thought a. parcel of lewd. clowns, while they fancy. themſelves rr 
dan like men of wit and pleaſure. oof 
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As the two points of good breeding, which I have bicherto: inſiſted 


upon dteſs. In this too the country are very much behind hand. 


rural Beaus are not yet got out of the faſhion that took place at the 


time of the Revolution, but ride about the country in red coats and laced 
hats, while the women in many parts are {till trying to outvie one ano- 
ther in the height of their head- dreſſes. 3 FF 
But a friend of mine, who is now upon the weſter circuit, Bait 
by promiſed to give me an account of the ſeveral modes and faſhions that 


upon, regard behaviour and converſation, . there is a third which turns ah 


prevail in the different parts of the nation through which he paſſes, E 


ſhall defer the. enlarging upon this laſt NPE, till 1 have e in a et- 
ter Süper e which I e every , | 


2 *% | . * 
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oY friend Sir R. OGERIS + very. 40500 merry with me, upon my paſ- 
ſing ſo much of my time among his poultry: he has caught me 
„„ thrice looking after a bird's neſt, and ſeveral times ſit- 
a ting an hour or two together near an hen and chicken. He tells me he 
believes I am perſonally acquainted with every fowl about his houſe ;- 
calls ſuch a particular cock my favourite, and frequently complains | that. 
- his ducks and geeſe have more of my company than himſelf. _ _ 
I muſt confeſs I am infinitely delighted with thoſe ſpeculations of na- 
ture which are to be made in a country-life;- and as my reading has very 
5 much lain among books of natural hiſtory, I cannot forbear recollecting 


. 


W | upon this. bin hs ſeveral + aq which dene with in Aut | py 
75 and comparing them with what falls under my own obſervation: the ar- 
guments for Providence drawn from the Baird * of nim —_— „ 

in my opinion demonſtrative. i” 

The make of every kind of animal is different Gow: that of every other : 
kind; and yet there is not the leaſt turn in the muſcles or twiſt in the 
fibres of any. one, which does not-render them more proper for that par- 
ticular animal's Way of life than any vor oth of texture of them rn =, 
have been...” +; + 

The moſt violent appetites in all creatures are „% ae i the 1 855 
rſt i is a perpetual call upon them to e RO Ed the Arden to 3 
preſerve themſelves. . 

It is aſtoniſhing to conſider the e A er of. care - that end 5 
from the parent to the young, ſo far as is abfolutely neceſſary for the 
leaving a poſterity. : Some creatures caſt their eggs as chance directs them 
and think of them no farther, as inſects and ſeveral kinds of fiſh: others 
of a nicer frame, find out proper beds to depoſite them in, and there 
leave them; as the Serpent, the Crocodile, and Oſtrich: others hatch | 
their eggs and tend the birth, till it is able to ſhift for its ſelf. 7 

What can we call the principle. which directs every different kind- of : 
bird to obſerve a particular plan in the ſtructure of its neſt, and directs 
all of the ſame ſpecies to work after the ſame model? It cannot be Ini- 
tation; tor though you hatch a Crow under a Hen, and never let ir ſee” 
any of the works of its own kind, the neſt it makes ſhall be the ſame, to 
the laying of a ſtick, with all the other neſts of the ſame ſpecies. It can- 
not be Reaſon; for were animals indued with it to as great a degree as 
man, their buildings would be as different as ours, according to the dif- 
ferent conveniences that they would propoſe to themſelves. we 

Is it not remarkable, that the ſame temper of weather which raiſes his! 9 
genial warmth in animals, ſhould. cover the trees with leaves; and the 
fields with graſs, for their ſecurity and concealment, and produce ſuch 
infinite ſwarms of inſects for the ſupport and ſuſtenance of their reſpedtive 
broods? | 

Is it not wonderful, that he love of the parent mould be ſo violent 
while it laſts; and that it ſhould laſt no longer than 1s neceſſary for the 
. preſervation of the young? 

The violence of this natural love i 18 exemplified by a very TT On ex- 
periment; which I ſhall quote at length as I find it in an excellent Au- 
thor, and hope my Readers will pardon the mentioning ſuch an in- 

„„ ſtance 
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of that prineiple in animals, of which I am here ſpeaking. A perſon. 
ho was well skilled in diſſections opened a bitch, and as/ſhe- lay in 


* the moſt exquiſite tortures, offered her one of her young puppies, 
„ which ſhe immediately fell a licking; and for the time ſeemed inſenſi- 
E dle of her on pain: on the removal, ſhe kept her eyes fixt on it, and 
„ began a wailing ſort of cry, which ſeemed rather to proceed from the 


& lofs of her young one, than the ſenſe of Her own torments. - 


But notwithſtanding this natural love in brutes is much more violent 


and intenſe than in rational creatures, Providence has taken care that it 
thould be no longer troubleſome to the parent than it is uſeful to the 


young; for ſo ſoon as the wants of the latter ceaſe, the mother with- 
draws her fondneſs, and leaves them to provide for themſelves: and what 
is a very remarkable circumſtance in this part of inſtinct, we find that 
the love of the parent may be lengthened out beyond its uſual time, if 
the preſer vation of the ſpecies requires it; as we may ſee in birds that 


drive away their young as ſoon as they are able to get their livelihood, 


but continue to feed them if they are tied to the neſt, or confined with - 
in a cage, or by any other means appear to be out of a condition of ſup- 


phying their own neceſſi ties. ; ig 
"This natural love is not obſerved in animals to aſcend from the young 
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lanee of cruelty/beenuſe there is nothing can ſo effectually ſhew the ſtrength 
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to the parent, which is not at all neceſſary for the continuance of the 
ſpecies: nor indeed in reaſonable creatures does it riſe in any proportion, 
as it ſpreads it ſelf downwards; for in all family-afteftion, we find pro- 


” 
-_ 


tection granted and favours: beſtowed, are greater motives to love and 


' tenderneſs ; than ſafety, benefits, or life received. © 


One would wonder to hear ſceptical men diſputing for the Reaſon of 
animals, and telling us it is only our pride and prejudices that will not al- 


low them the uſe of that faculty. 


RNeaſon ſhe ws it ſelf in all occurrences of life; whereas the brute makes 
no diſcovery of ſuch a talent, but in what immediately regards his own 
preſervation, or the continuance of his ſpecies. Animals in their genera- 


tion are wiſer than the ſons of men; but their wiſdom is confined to a 


few particulats, and lyes in a very narrow compaſs. Take a brute out 
of his inſtinct, and you find him wholly deprived of underſtanding. To 


uſe an inſtance that comes often under obfervation. 


bs 
* 


With what caution does the hen provide her ſelf a neſt in places un- 


frequented, and free from noiſe and diſturbance? When ſhe has laid her 
eggs in ſuch a manner that ſhe can cover them, what care does ſhe take 


in 


— 


7. 


} 


in turning them frequently, that all parts may partake of thevitalwarmth? ); 
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"When ſhe leaves them to provide for her neceſſary ſuſtenance; how pun- 
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which do not carry an immediate regard 


_ -tually does ſhe return before they have time to cool, and become inca- 


Pable of producing an animal? In the ſummer you ſee her giving her 


ſelf greater freedoms, and quitting her care for above two hours toge- 


ther; but in winter, when the rigour of the ſeaſon would chill the prin- 
ciples of lite, and deſtroy the young one, ſhe grows more aſſiduous in 
her attendance, and ſtays away but half the time. When the birth ap- 


proaches, with how much nicety and attention does ſſie help the chick 
to break its priſon? N mt 
juries of the weather, providing it proper nouriſnment, and teaching it 
ts help it ſelf; nor to mention her forſaking the neſt, if after the ufual 
time of reckoning the young one does not make its appearance. A 
Chymical operation could not be followed with greater art or diligence, 
than is ſeen in the hatching of a chick; though there are many other 
birds that ſhew an infinitely greater ſagacity in all the forementioned 


t to take notice of her covering it from the in- 


particulars. 


But at the ſame time the hen, that has all this ſeeming ingenuity, - 
which is indeed abſolutely neceſſary for the propagation of the ſpecies) 
cConfidered in other reſpects, is without the leaſt glimmerings of thought 
or common ſenſe. She miſtakes a piece of chalk for an egg, and ſits up- 
on it in the ſame manner: ſhe is inſenſible of an increaſe or diminution 
in the number of thoſe ſhe lays: ſhe does not diſtinguiſh between her own - 
and thoſe of another ſpecies; ,and when the birth appears of never ſo 


different a bird, will cheriſh it for her -own, In all theſe circumſtances, 
her. ſpecies, ſhe is a very dert. | 
There is not in my opinion any thing more myſterious in nature 
this Inſtinct in Animals, which thus riſes aboye Reaſon, and falls infinitely 
ſhort of it. It cannot be accounted for by any properties in matter, and 
at the fame time works after ſo odd a manner, that one cannot think it 


a 


the faculty of an intellectual Being. For my own part, I look: upon it as 


upon the principle of. gravitation in bodies, which is not to be explained 


buy any known qualities inherent in the bodies themſelves, nor from any 


laws of mechaniſm, but, according to the beſt notions of the greateſt 
Philoſophers, is an immediate impreſſion from the firſt mover, and the 


5 3 Divine energy acting in the creature. 
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| 8 Wes wilking cls: pulng in Fa great vird that belongs. to 
my friend's s country houſe, I was wonderfully pleaſed to ſee the 
different workings of Inſtin in a Hen followed by a brood of 
Ducks. The young, upon the'ſight of a pond, immediately ran into it; 
while the ſtep-mother, with all imaginable anxiety, hovered - about the 
borders of it, to call them out of an element that appeared to her fo 
dangerous and deſtructive. As the different principle which acted in 
theſe different animals cannot be termed Reaſon, ſo when we call it In- 

ftinft, we mean ſomething we have no knowledge of. To me, as I hin- 


"M8 ted in my laft paper, it ſeems the immediate direction of Providence, and 


by ſuch an operation of the ſupreme Being, as that which determines all the 
portions of matter to their proper centres. A modern Philoſopher, quoted 
_ by Monſieur Bayle in his learned diſſertation on the Souls of brutes, de- 
_ livers the ſame opinion, though in a bolder form of words, where he 
ſays, Deus eſt anima brutorum, God himſelf is the Soul of brutes. Who 
Can tell what to call that ſeeming ſagacity in Animals, which directs 
them to ſuch food as is proper for them, and makes them naturally avoid 
whatever is noxious or unwholſome? Tully has obſerved that a Lamb no 
ſooner falls from its mother, but immediately and of its own accord ap- 

2 plies it ſelf to the teat, Damper, in his travels, tells us, that when ſea- 
men are thrown upon any of the unknown coaſts of America, they ne- 
ver venture upon the fruit of any tree, how tempting ſoever it may ap- 
pear, unleſs they obſerve that it is marked with the pecking of birds; 
but fall on without any fear or apprehenſion where the birds have been 


before them. 


.-, Bat notwithſtanding Animals have nothing like the uſe of Reaſon, we 
find in them all the lower parts of our nature, the paſſions and ſenſes 

in their greateſt ſtrength and perfection. And here it is worth our ob- 
ſervation, that all beaſts and birds of prey are wonderfully ſubject to an 

ger, malice, revenge. and all other violent raſſions that may animate them 
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in ſearch of their proper food; 3 As thoſe that are incapable of 
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themſelves, or annoying others, or whoſe fafety Hes chiefly in their e b 


are ſuſpicious, fearful, and. apprehenſive of every thing they ſee or hear; 
_. whilft others that are of aſſiſtance and we to man, have. their natures 


ſoftned with ſomething mild and tractable, and by that means are quali- 4 
nerally correſpond © 


fied for a domeſtick life. In this cafe the paſſions gen 
with the make of the Doch, We do not find the 


-of- Lion in ſo 


weak and defenceleſs an animal as a Lamb, nor the 9 of a Lamb 
in a creattire ſ0 armed for battle and aſſaült as the Lon. In the ſame | 


manner, we find that Particular animals have: a mote or leſo 


ſharpneſs and ſagacity in thoſe partieular ſenſes which moſt turn to their | 


advantage, and in which their ſafety and welfare is the moſt eoncerned. 
Nor muſt we here omit that great variety of arms with which nature 
s differently fortified the bodies of ſeveral 
ws, hoofs and horns, teeth and tusks, a tail, 


den principle, diſtinct from what we call Reaſon, which inſtructg animals 
in the uſe of theſe their arms, and teaches them to manage them to the 


beſt advantage; ; becauſe they naturally defend themſelves with that part 


in which their ſtrength lies, before the weapon be formed in it; as is 


remarkable in Lambs, which though they are bred within doors, and 


never ſaw the actions of their own ſpecies, puſh at thoſe. who approach 
them with their foreheads, before the firſt budding of a horn appears. 


I ſhall add to theſe general obſervations, an inſtance which Mr. Locke 
has given us of Providence, even in the 1mperfections of a creature which 


ſeems the meaneſt and moſt deſpicable in the whole animal world. We 


may, ſays he, from the make of an Oyſter, or Cockle, conclude, that itt bas 
not ſo many nor ſo quick ſenſes as a man, or ſeveral other animals : ow 


if it had, would it in that ſtate and incapacity of transferring it ſelf 5 
from one place to another, be bettered by them. What good wonld fight 


and hearing do to à creature, that cannot move i ſelf to, or from the — 5 
ject, wherem at a diſtance it perceives good or evil? And wonld not quic l 


neſs of ſenſation be an inconvenience to an animal, that muſt be ſtill 
where chance has once placed it; and there receive the Nux F colder or 


warmer, clean or foul water, as it happens to come to it? 


[ ſhall add to this inſtance out of Mr. Locke, another out of the lear- $i 
ned Dr. Moor, who cites it from Cardan, in relation to another animal 
which Providence has left defective, but at the ſame time has ſhewn its 


wild om in the formation of that organ in a it ſeems chiefly to have 


failed, 


9 


x; 


inds of animals, ſuch as 
99 5 a ſting, a trunk, or a Pre- 
e boſtis. It is likewiſe obſerved by Naturaliſts, that it muſt be ſome hid- 
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failed. What” is more obvious and ordinary. than a Mole? and yet what 
. amore palpable argument of Providence than "ſhe: ? the. members of her body 
ane fo exatty fitted to her nature and manner of life: for her dwelling 
being under ground where nothing is to be ſeen, nature has fo bbſcurely 
5 7 her with eyes, that Naturaliſts can ſcarce agree whether ſhe have 


a9 fight at all ar no. But for amends, what ſhe is capable of for her 


defence and warning of danger, ſbe bas very eminently conferred upon 


her; for ſhe is exceeding quick of hearing. And then her ſhoxt tail and 


hart legs, but hraad fore-feet armed with ſharp claws, we ſee by the 
event 40 what purpoſe they are, ſhe ſo ſwiftly 1 her ſelf — 
ground, aud making her way ſo faſt iu the eanth, , as they that behold 
it caunot hut admire it. Her legs therefore are fhort, that ſhe need dig 


: no mare than dull ſerve the meer thickueſs of ber body; and her fore- 


feet are road that ſhe may ſeoup away much earth at a time; and little 


ar no tail fþe has, tecauſe ſhe cage it aur on the ground, like the rat 


or mouſe, fe hindred ſhe is, hut tives under the 2 and is fain 
o dig ber elf, 4 dwelling there. And fhe making ber Way through % 
thial an element, thread weld eafily, as the air or the water, it 
had been dangeraus to Arawn _ lang à tram- behind. ber; for her 
enemy mig bit fall upon cher. near, and Hauch her aut before Je bad com- 
Pleated or got Full pafſeſſion of ber ure. 

cannot forbear mentioning Mr. Haxies remark upon, this laſt creature, 
who, I remember, -ſamewhere in his works obſerves, that though the 
Male be not totally blind (as: it is commonly thought) ſhe has not ſi ght 
enough to diſtinguiſh particular objects. Her eye is ſaid to ha ve but one 
humour in it, which is ſuppoſed to give her the idea of light, but of no- 
ching · elſe, and is. ſo formed that this idea is probably painful to the ani- 
mal. Whenever ſhe comes up into broad day ſhe might be in danger of 
being taken, unleſs ſhe were thus affected by a light ſtriking upon her 
eye, and immediately warning her to bury her ſelf in her proper ele- 
ment. More fight would be uſeleſs. to-her, as. none at all might be fatal. 
I have only inſtanced ſuch animals as ſeem th he moſt imperfect works 


2b] 


of nature; and if Providence ſhews it ſelf even in the blemiſhes of theſe 


creatures, how much more does it diſcover it ſelf in the. ſeveral endow- 


ments which it has variouſly beſtowed Ae ſuch creatures, as are more 


or leſs finiſned and compleated i in their veral faculties, according to the 
condition of life in which they .are-poſted? 


I could wiſh our Royal Society . compile a body of natural Liſto- 


TY the beſt that * be gathered together from books and * 
F948 H 2 | 
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If the ; Fg writers among them took each his Particillat ſpecies, ea" 7 
gave us a diſtin account of its original, birth, and education; its policies, 
hoſtilities and alliances, with the frame and texture of its inward and 


out ward parts, and particularly thoſe that diſtinguiſh it from all other 


animals, with their peculiar aptitudes for the ſtate of being in which Pro- 


vidence has placed them, it would be one of the beſt ſervices their ſtudies 
could do mankind, and not a little redound to the glory of the all- wie ; 
contriver. 1 : 

It is true, ſuch a natüri Hiſtory,” after all the diſquiſitions of the Jon ; 
ed, would be infinitely ſhort and defective. Seas and deſarts hide milli- 
ons of animals from our obſervation. Innumerable artifices and ſtrata- 
gems are acted in the how/rng wilderneſs and in the great deep, that can 


- never come to our knowledge. Beſides that there are infinitely more 


ſpecies of creatures which are not to be ſeen without, nor indeed with 
the help of the fineſt glaſſes, than of ſuch as are bulk y enough for the 
naked eye to take hold of. However, from the conſideration of ſuch 
animals as lie within the compaſs of our knowledge, we might eaſily form 
a concluſion of the reſt, that the ſame variety of wiſdom and goodneſs 
runs through the whole creation, and puts every creature in a conditi- * 
on to provide for its fafety and ſubſiſtence in its proper ſtation. 

Tully has given us an admirable sketch of natural hiſtory, in his ſecond 
book, concerning the nature of the Gods; and that in a ſtile ſo raiſed 
by metaphors and deſcriptions, that it lifts the ſubject above raillery and 
iel, which frequently fall on ſuch nice nn when _ _ 
through the hands of an ordinary writer. 
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Man's firſt care | ſhould be to 1 the reproaches of is own 
heart; his next, to eſcape the cenſures of the world: if the laſt 
interferes with the former, it ought to be intirely neglected; but 

cer there cannot be a greater ſatisfaction to an honeſt mind, than 

to 
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to ſee thoſe approbations which it gives it ſelf ſeconded by the applauſes 
of the publick: A man is more ſure. of his conduct, when the verdict 
which he paſſes upon his own behaviour is thus warranted and confirmed 
by the opinion of all that know him. 
My worthy friend Sir Roctx is one of thoſe who is not only at peace 
within himſelf, but beloved and eſteemed by all about him. He receives 
a a ſuitable tribute for his univerſal benevolence to mankind, in the re- 
turns of affection and good-will, which are paid him by every one that 
lives within his neighbourhood. 1 lately met with two or three odd in- 
Rances of that general reſpect which is ſhewn to the good old Knight. 
He would needs carry Will Wimble and my ſelf with him to the coun- 
try-aſſizes: as we were upon the road, Will M imble joined a couple of 
plain men who rid before us, and converſed with them for ſome time; 
during which my friend Sir Ro ER acquainted me with their ens 
The firſt of them, ſays he, that has a ſpaniel by his fide, is a Yeoman 
of about an hundred pounds a year, an honeſt man: he is juſt within the 
game act, and qualified to kill an hare or a pheaſant: He knocks down a 
dinner with his gun twice or thrice a week; and by that means lives 
much cheaper than thoſe who have not ſo good an eſtate as himſelf. He 
would be a good neighbour if he did not deſtroy ſo many partridges : 
in ſhort, he is a very ſenſible man; ſhoots flying; and has been ſeveral 
times Fore-man of the Petty-jury. 1 
The other that rides along with him is Tom Touchy, a fellow famous 
| for taking the law of every body. There is not one in the town where 
he lives that he has not ſued at a Quarter-ſeſfions. + The rogue had once 
the impudence to go to law with the Widow. His head is full of coſts, 
damages and ejectments: he plagued a couple of honeſt Gentlemen ſo 
long for a treſpaſs in breaking one of his hedges, till he was forced to ſell 
the ground it encloſed to defray the charges of the proſecution : his fa- 
ther left him fourſcore pounds a year; but he has caft and been caſt ſo 
often, that he is not now worth thirty. I ſuppoſe he is going upon the 


old buſineſs of the willow-tree. _ 
As Sir RoGER was giving me this account of Tom Touchy, Will im- 


Ele and his two companions ſtopped ſhort till we came up to them. Af- 
ter having paid their reſpects to Sir RoGtr, Will told him that Mr. Tou- 
chy and he muſt appeal to him upon a diſpute that aroſe between them. 
Mill it ſeems had been giving his fellow-travellers an account of his ang- 
ling one day in ſuch a hole; when Tom Touchy, inſtead of hearing out 


his 10 told dun that Mr. ſuch an one, if he pleaſed, might tale the 
| law 


- 
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Abdi F him for fiſhing i in that part of the river. My Friend Sir R 0:2. 
heard them both, upon a round trot ; and after having pauſed ſome time 
told them, with an air of a man who would not give his judgment raſh- _ 


y, that much might be ſaid on both fies. They were neither of them „ 


diſſatisfied with the Knight's determination, becauſe neither of them found 
himſelf in the wrong by, it: upon which we Mage: the beſt of our 0 to 
the . | 

The Court was fat before Sir Revit: came, but 40 hits ig all 
the Juftices had taken their places upon the Sench, they made room for 
the old Kniglit at the head of them; ho for his reputation in the .coun- 
try took occaſion to whiſper in the Judpe's ear, that he ar glad this 
Lordfhip had met with ſo muoßh good weather in his cincuit. I was liſten- 
ing to the proceedings of the ——— with much attention, and infinitely 
pleaſed with that great appearance and ſolemnity which ſo properly ac- 
companies ſuch a publick adminiſtration of our laws; when, after about 
an hour's ſitting, I obſerved to my great ſurprize, in the midſt of a try- 
al, that my friend Sir RoGzs was getting up to ſpeak. I was in ſome 
pain for him, till J found he had acquitted himſelf of two or ihree Jen- 
tences, with a look of much buſineſs and great intrepidity. 
Upon his firſt riſing the Court was huſhed, and a general ah ran 

among the country-people that Sir R-0.644 iwer aß. The ſpeech he 

made was ſo little to the purpoſe, that I ſhall not trouble my Readers 

with an account of it; and I believe was not fo much defigned by the 

| Knight himſelf to inform the Court, as to : him a figure in my eye, 
and keep up his credit in the country 

I was highly delighted, when — gals, to "ee. the .Gentlemen 
of the country gathering about my old friend, and ſtriving who ſhould 
compliment him moſt ; at the ſame time that the ordinary people gazed 
upon him at a diſtance, not a little admiring his courage, that * not | 
afraid to ſpeak to the judge. 

In our return home we met with a very odd accident; which L * 
forbear relating, becauſe it ſhews how deſirous all who know: Sir Ro RRR 
are of giving him marks of their eſteem. When we were arriyed upon 
the verge of his eſtate, we ſtopped at a little Inn to reſt our ſelves and 
our horſes. The man of the houſe had it ſeems been formerly a ſervant 
in the Knight's family; and to do honour to his old maſter, had ſome 
time ſince, unknown to Sir RooER, put him up in a ſign-poſt before 
the door; ſo that the Knigbi's head had hung out upon the road about 


a2 week before he himſelf knew any 2 of the matter. As ſoon as 
35 
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Sir Roo an uns acquainted with it, finding that his ſervant's s indiſcretion 
proceeded wholly from affection and good will, he only told him that 
he had made him too high a compliment; and when the fellow ſeemed 
to think that could hardly be, added with a more deciſive look, that 
it was too ent an honour for any man under a Duke; but told him at 
the ſame time that it might be altered with a very few touches, and that 
bed himſelf would be at the charge of it. Accordingly the a pain- 
ter by the Knight's directions to add a pair of whiskers to the face, and 
by a little aggravation of the features 5 change it into the Saracen's 
head. I ſhould not have known this ſtory, had. not the Inn-keeper upon 
Sir Roe xs alighting told him in my hearing, That his Honour's head 
Was brought back laſt night with the alterations that he had ordered to 
be made in it. Upon this my friend with his uſual chearfulneſs related 
the particulars above-mentioned, and ordered the head to be brought 
into the room. I could not forbear diſcovering greater expreſſions of 
mirth than ordinary upon the appearance of this monſtrous face, under 
which, notwithſtanding it was made to frown and ſtare in a moſt extra- 
ordinary manner, I could ſtill diſcover a diſtant reſemblance of my old 
friend. Sir Roexn, upon ſeeing me laugh, defired me to tell him truly 
if I thought it poſſible for people to know him in that diſguiſe. I at firſt 
kept my uſual ſilence; but upon the Knight's conjuring me to tell him 
whether it was not {till more like himſelf than a Saracen, I compoſed 
my countenance in the beſt manner 1 could, and replied, . Dar nuch 
might be ſaid on both ſides. 
Theſe ſeveral adyentures, with the Knight 8 behaviour in them; gave 
me as Dent. a day as ever I met with in 1 any of my travels. 
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8 I was 1 1 N Ws, air 1 my friend Sir 62 GER, we 
were met by a freſh · coloured ruddy young man, who. rid by us 
full ſpeed, with a couple of ſervants behind him. Upon my en- 
quiry who he was, Sir RocER told me that he was a young Gentleman 

of a conſiderable eſtate, who had been educated. by a tender mother 

that lived not many miles from the place where we were. She is a very 

good Lady, ſays my friend, but took ſo. much care of her ſon's health, 

that ſhe has made him good for nothing. She quickly found that read- 

ing was bad for his eyes, and that writing made his head ake. He was 

let looſe among the woods as ſoon as he was. able to ride on horſe- back, 

or to carry a. gun upon his ſhoulder. To be brief, I found, by my friend's 

account of him, that he had got a great ſtock of health, but nothing elſe; 

and that if it were a man's buſineſs only to live, there would not be a 

more accompliſhed. young fellow in the whole county... ' -_ .. y 

The truth of it is, ſince my reſiding} in theſe parts, I fans” ſeen and 0 
| | heard innumerable inſtances of young heirs and elder brothers, who ei- 
ther from their own reflecting upon the eſtates they are born to, and 
therefore thinking all other accompliſhments unneceſſary, or from hearing 
theſe notions frequently inculcated to them by the flattery of their ſer- 
vants and domeſticks, or from the ſame fooliſh thoughts prevailing in 
thoſe who have the care of their education, are of no manner of uſe but 
to keep up their families, and wauimit their lands and houſes i in A line 
to poſterit. | 
Ibis makes me often think: on a ory J have heard of two friends, 


: which mall give my Reader at large, under feigned names. The mo- 
ral 
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ral of it may, I hope, be uſeful, though, there are ſome circumſtances 
which make it rather appear like a Novel, than a true ſtory. - 
 Endoxus. and Leontine began the world with ſmall eſtates. They 
were both of them men of good ſenſe and great virtue. They pro- 
ſecuted their ſtudies together in their earlier years, and entered into ſuch 
- a«- friendſhip as lafted to the end of their lives. Eudoxus, at his firſt ſet- 
ing out in the world, threw himſelf into a Court, where by his natural 
endowments and his acquired abilities he made his way from one poſt 
to another, till at length he had raiſed a very conſiderable fortune. Le- 
_ ontine on the contrary ſought all opportunities of improving his mind by 
ſtudy, converſation and travel. He was not only acquainted with all the 
ſciences, but with the moſt eminent profeſſors of them throughout Eu- 
rope. He knew perfectly well the intereſts. of its Princes, with the cu- 
ſtoms and faſhions of their Courts, and could ſcarce meet with the name 
of an extraordinary perſon in the Gazette whom he had not either talk- 
ed to or ſeen. In ſhort, he had ſo well mixt and digeſted his knowledge 
of men and books, that he made one of the moſt accompliſhed perſons 
of his age. During the whole courſe of his ſtudies and travels he kept 
up a punctual correſpondence with Eudorus, who often made himſelf 
acceptable to the principal men about Court by the intelligence which 
he received from Leontine. When they were Ta h_ turned of forty (an 
age in which, according to Mr. Cowles, there is no dallying with life) 
they determined, purſuant to the reſolution they had taken in the begin- 
ning of their lives, to retire, and paſs the remainder of their days in the 
country. In order to this, they both of them married much about the 
ſame time. Leontize, with his own and his wife's fortune, bought a 
farm of three hundred a year, which lay within the neighbourhood of his 
friend Eudoxus, who had purchaſed an eſtate of as many thouſands. They 
were both of them Fathers about the ſame time, Eudoxus having a ſon 
born to him, and Leontine a daughter; but to the unſpeakable grief of 
the latter, his young wife (in whom all his happineſs was wrapt up) died 
in a few days after the birth of her daughter. His affliction would have 
been infupportable, had he not been comforted by the daily viſits and 
converſations of his friend. As they were one Bu talking together 
with their ufual 1 intimacy, Leontine, conſidering ho pable he was of 
giving his daughter a proper education in his Aus has, and Eudoxus 
reflecting on the ordinary behaviour of a ſon who knows himſelf to be 
the heir of a great eſtate, they both agreed upon an exchange of children, 
namely that the boy ſhould be bred up with Leout ine as his fon, and that 
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of them arrived at years of diſcretion.: The wife of Z#doxus, knowing 
that her ſon could not be ſo advantageouſly brought up as under the 


care of Leontixe, and conſidering at the ſame time that he would be per- 


petually under her own eye, was by degrees prevailed upon to fall in 


with the project. She therefore took Leonzlla, for that was the name of 
the girl, and educated her as her own daughter. The two friends on 


each fide had wrought themſelves to ſuch an habitual tenderneſs for the 


children who were under their direction, that each of them had the real - 
paſſion of a father, where the title was but imaginary. Florio, the name 


of the young Heir that lived with Leontine, though he had all the duty 


and affection imaginable for his ſuppoſed parent, was taught to rejoice at 5 
the fight of udo xu, who viſited his friend very frequently, and was dicta- 


ted by his natural affection, as well as by the rules of prudence, to make 
| himſelf eſteemed and beloved by Florio. The boy was now old enough 
to know his ſuppoſed father's circumſtances, and that therefore he was 


to make his way in the world by his own induſtry. - This conſideration 
grew ſtronger in him every day, and produced ſo. good an effect, that he 
applied himſelf with more than ordinary attention to the purſuit of every 


thing which Leontine recommended to him. His natural abilities, which 
were very good, aſliſted by the directions of ſo excellent a counſellor, 


enabled him to make a quicker progreſs than ordinary through all the 
parts of his education. Before he was twenty years of age, having fini- 


ſhed his ſtudies 5 — exerciſes with great applauſe, he was removed from 
the Univerſity tothe Inns of Court, where there are very few that make 


themſelves conſi table proficients in the ſtudies of the place, who know _ 
they ſhall arrive at great eſtates without them. This was not Florio's 
caſe, he found that three hundred a year was but a poor eſtate for Le- 
ontineand himſelf to live upon, ſo that he ſtudied without intermiſſion till 
= - gained a very good inſight into the conſtitution and laws of his country. 
I ſhould have told my Reader, that whilſt Florio lived at the houſe of 


his foſter- father, he was always an acceptable gueſt in the family of Eu- 


the girl mould! live with A as his r till they v were Foy BP 


doxus, where he became acquainted with Leonilla from her infancy. His 


acquaintance with her by degrees grew into love, which in a mind train- 
ed up in all the ſentiments of honour and virtue became a very uneaſy 


paſſion. He deſpaired of gaining an Heireſs of ſo great a fortune, and 


would rather have died than attempted it by any indirect methods. Le- 
onilla, who was a woman of the greateſt beauty joined with the greateſt 


mode. entertained at the ſame time a ſecret paſſion for Florio, but con- 


ducted 
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ducted her ſelf vil ſo much prudence that ſhe never gave him the leaſt 
intimation of it. Florio was now engaged 1 in all thoſe arts and i improve- 
ments that are proper to raiſe a man's private fortune, and give him a 
figure in his country, but ſecretly tormented with that paſſion which 
burns with the greateſt fury in a virtuous and noble heart, when he re- 
ceived a ſudden ſummons from Leontine to repair to him into the coun- 
try the next day. For it ſeems Eudoxus was ſo filled with the report of 
his ſon's reputation, that he could no longer with-hold making himſelf 
known to him. The morning after his arrival at the houſe of his ſup- 
poſed father, Leontime told him that Eudoxus had ſomething of great 
importance to communicate to him; upon which the good man embra- 
ced him; and wept. Florio was no ſooner arrived at the great houſe 
that ſtood r neighbourhood, but Eudoxus took him by the hand, 
after the firſt lives were over, and conducted him into his clofet. He 
there opened to him The whole ſecret of his parentage and education, 
| concluding after this manner. I have no other way left of acknowledg- 
| Ing my gratitude to Leontine, than by marrying you to his daughter. He 
ſhall not loſe the pleaſure of being your father, by the diſcovery I have 
made to you. Leonilla too ſhall be. ſtill my daughter; Her filial piety, 
though miſplaced, has been ſo exemplary that it deſerves the greateſt re- 
ward. can confer upon it. You ſhall have the pleaſure of ſeeing a great 
eftate fall to you, "which you would have loſt the reliſh of, had you known 
Jour ſelf” born to it. Continue only to deſerve it in the ſame manner you 
did before you were poſſeſſed of it, I have teft your mother in the next 
room. Her heart yearns towards you. She is making the ſame diſtove- 
ries to Leonilla which I have made to your ſelf. Florio was ſo over- 
whelmed with this profuſion of happineſs, that he was not able to make a 
zeply, but threw himſelf down at his father's feet, and amidſt a flood of 
tears, kiſſed and embraced his knees, asking his bleſſing, and expreſling 
in dumb ſhow thoſe ſentiments of love, duty and gratitude that were too 
big for utterance. To conclude, the happy pair were married, and half 
Endoxus's eſtate ſettled upon them. Leontine and Eudoxus paſſed the 
remainder of their lives together; and received in the dutiful and 
affectionate behaviour of Florio and Leonilla the juſt recompence, as well 
as the natural effects, of that care which they had beſtowed upon them j in 


their education. | 
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| gr over one who! cotinunicates This writiags to the walks 

nin looſe Tracts and ſingle Pieces. We do not expect to meet 
with” any thing in a bulky volume, till after ſome heavy preamble, and 
ſeveral words ofcourſe, to prepare the Reader for what follows: mays 
Anthors have eſtabliſned it as a kind of rule, that a man ought to be 


reſts and nodding-places in a voluminous writer. This gave occaſion to 
the famous Greet proverb which I have choſen for wy motto, T7, bat @ 
greet book. is u great ei. 

On the contrary, thoſe who publiſh their thoughts in diſtin ems; 
and as it were by piece-meal, have none pf. theſe advantages. We muſt 
immediately fall into our ſubject, and treat every part of it in a lively 
manner, ox our papers are thrown by as dull and inſipid: our matter muft 
lye cloſe together, and either be wholly new in it ſelf, or in the turn it 


receives from our expreſſions. Were the books of our beſt Authors thus 
to be retailed to the publick, and every page ſubmitted to the taſte of 
forty or fifty thouſand Readers, I am afraid we ſhould complain of many 


flat expreſſions, trivial obſervations, beaten topicks, and common thoughts, 


which go off very well in the lump. At the ſame time, notwithſtanding 
ſome papers may be made up of —— hints and irregular sketches, it is 
often expected that every 1 Go ſnould be a kind of treatiſe, and make 

out in thought what it wants in bulk: that a point of humour ſhould be 
worked up in all its parts; and a ſubject touched upon in its moſt eſſen- 


tial articles, without the repetitions, eg. and enlargements that 


are indulged to longer labours. The ordinary writers of morality. pre- 
{cribe to their Readers after the Galenick way; their medicines are made 


up in large quantities. An Eſſay writer muſt practiſe in the chymical me- 


thod, and give the virtue of a full draught in a few drops. W all 
5 | ooks 


dull ſometimes as the moſt ſevere Reader makes allowances for many 


Py 
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| books reduced tn to their qulatallevce, 1 many a * Author ell 
paper: there would be ſcarce ſuch a. 
thing in fl in nature as a folio: the works of an age would be contained on a 
few ſhelves; not to mention millions of volumes that WW, 5 e 
annihilated. | DAISY 11 77 : 
I cannot think that the aiculty of furniſhing out fop ara ate papers 6d | 
_ this nature, has hindered: Authors from communicating their thoughts-to 
the world after ſuch a manner: though I muſt confeſs, I am. amazed that 
the preſs ſhould be only made uſe of in this way by news-writers, and 
the zealots of parties: as if it were not more advantageous to man- 
kind, to be inſtructed in wiſdom and virtue, than in politicks; and to be 
made good fathers, husbands, and ſons, than counſellors and ſtateſmen. 
Had the Philoſophers and great men of antiquity, who took ſo much 
pains in order to inſtruct mankind, and leave the world wiſer and better 
than they found it; had they, I ſay, been poſſeſſed of the art of printing, 
there is no queſtion but they would have made ſuch an advantage of it, 
in dealing out their lectures to the publick. Our common prints would 
- be of great uſe, were they thus calculated to diffuſe good ſenſe through 
the bulk of a people, to clear up their underſtandings, animate their 
minds with virtue, diſſipate t the ſorrows. of a heavy heart, or unbend the 
mind from its more ſevere employments with innocent amuſements. 
When knowledge, inſtead. of being bound up in books, and kept in li- 
braries and retirements, is thus obtruded upon the publick ; when it is 
canvaſſed in every aſſembly, and expoſed upon every table; I cannot for- 
bear reflecting upon that paſſage in the Proverbs, Wiſdom cnyeth without ; 
She uttereth her voice in the ftreets : ſhe cryeth in the chief place of con- 
courſe, in the openings of the gates. In the city ſhe uttereth her words, 
ſaying, How long, ye f. femple ones, will ye love ſi mplicity? and the engel 
delight in their ſcorning? and fools hate knowledge? 

The many letters which come to me from perſons of the beſt ſenle i in 
both ſexes, (for I may pronounce their characters from their way of writ- 
ing) do not a little encourage me in the proſecution of this my under- 
taking: beſides that, my bookſeller tells me, the demand for theſe my 
papers increaſes daily. It is at his inſtance that I ſhall continue my - 

ral Speculations to the end of this month; ſeveral having made up le- 

parate ſets of them, as they have done before of thoſe relating to Wit, to 

Operas, to points of Morality, or ſubjects of Humour. 

I am not at all mortified, when ſometimes I ſee my works Sat a- 

ade by men of no — nor learning. 'There 1 is a kind or heavineſs and 
| igno- 
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| the vo theſe I muſt apply the fable of the Mole, That aſter V9 con- | 
ſulted ma Oculiſts for the bettering of his ſight, was at laſt provided 
with - pair of ſpectacles; but upon his endeavouring to make uſe 
of them, his mother told him very prudently, < That ſpectacles, though _ 
they might help the eye of a man, could be of no uſe to a Mole.” It 
Ei not therefore for the benefit of Moles that' I 3 theſe Thy daily 
flay I „„ $I # 
"a beſides ſuch as as are e Moles through 3 ignorance, there are Poe we who 
are Moles through envy. As it is ſaid in the Latin proverb, That one 
4 man is a wolf to another ;” ſo, generally ſpeaking, one Author is a 
Mole to another Author. It is impoſſible for them to diſcover beauties 
in one. another's works; they have eyes only for. ſpots and blemiſhes: 
they can indeed ſee the light, as it is ſaid of the animals which are their 
nameſakes, but the idea of it is painful to them; they immediately nut 
their eyes upon it, and withdraw themſelves into a wilful obſcurity. 1 
have already caught two or three of theſe dark undermining vermin, and 
intend to make a ftring of them, in order to hang them up in one of * 
papers, as an are to all ſuch N Moles. 2 | 
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8 worthy friend Sir 1 when we are telling of the malice . 
of parties, very frequently tells us an accident that happened to 
mim when he was a ſchool-boy, which was at a time when the 
feuds ran high between the Round-heads and Cavaliers. This worthy 


R 2 being * but a ſtripling, had occaſion to enquire which was 
—̃ 2? 
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the way to St. Anne's lane, upon which the perſon whom he ſpoke to, 
inſtead of anſwering his queſtion, called him a young popiſh cur, and ask. 
ed him who'had' made Anne a Saint! The boy being in ſome confuſion, 
_ enquired of the next he met, which was the way to Anze's lane; but was 
called a prick-eared cur for his pains, and inſtead of being ſhewn the way, 
was told, that ſhe had been a Saint before he was born, and would be 
one after he was hanged. Upon this, ſays Sir Roczs; I did not think 
ft to repeat the former queſtion, but going into every lane of the neigh- 
9 N asked what they called the name of that lane. By which in- 
genious artifice he found out the place he enquired after, without giving 
offence to any party. Sir Ro GER generally cloſes this narrative witi _ 
reflections on the miſchief that Parties do in the country; how they ſpoil : 
good neighbourhood, and make honeſt Gentlemen hate one another; 
beſides that they manifeſtly tend to the prejudice” of the land-tax, and. 
the deſtruction of the game. oO tn 
There cannot a greater judgment befall a country than ſuch a dreadful 
ſpirit of diviſion as rends a Government into two diſtin people, and 
2 makes them greater ſtrangers. and more averſe to one another, than if 
they were actually two different nations. The effects of ſuch a' diviſion 
are pernicious to the laſt degree, not only with regard to thoſe advanta- 
ges which they give the common enemy, but to thoſe private evils which 
they produce in the heart of almoſt every particular perſon. This in- 
* fluence is very fatal both to mens morals and their underſtandings; it 
ſinks the virtue of a nation, and not only ſo, but deſtroys even com- 
// ͤ ae 1 
A furious Party-ſpirit, when it rages in its full. violence, exerts it ſelf 
in civil war and bloodſhed; and when it is under its greateſt reſtraints, 
naturally breaks out in falſhood, detraction, calumny, and a partial ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice. In a word, it fills a nation with ſpleen and ran- 
Cour, and extinguiſhes all the ſeeds of good- nature, compafſſion and hu- 
Plutarch ſays very finely, that a man ſſiould not allow himſelf to hate 
even his enemies, becauſe, ſays he, if you indulge this paſſion in ſome 
occaſions, it will riſe of it ſelf in others; if you hate your enemies, you 
will contract ſuch a vicious habit of mind, as by degrees will break out 
upon thoſe who are your friends, or thoſe who are indifferent to you! I 
might here obſerve how admirably this precept of morality (which de- 
rives the malignity of hatred: from the paſſion it ſelf,” and not from its. 
object) anſwers to that great rule which. was dictated to the world about 
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an hundred years before this Philoſopher wrote ; but inflead of that, 1 
ſhall only take notice, with a real grief of heart, that the minds of many 
ood men among us appear ſowered with Part). Principles and alienated | 
Fo one another in ſuch a manner, as ſeems to me altogether inconſiſtent 
with the dictates either of reaſon or religion. Zeal for a publick cauſe 
is apt to breed paſſions in the hearts of virtuous perſons, to which the 
regard of their own private intereſt would never have betrayed them. 

If this Party-ſpirit has ſo ill an effect on our morals, it has likewiſe a 
very great one upon our judgments. We often hear a poor inſipid pa- 
per or pamphlet cryed up, and ſometimes a noble piece depreciated, by 
thoſe: who are of a different principle from the Author. One who is 
actuated by this fpirit, is almoſt under an incapacity of diſcerning either 7 
real blemiſhes or beauties. A man of merit in a different principle, is 
like an object ſeen in two different mediums, that ous: crooked or 
broken, however ſtreight and entire it may be in it ſelf. For this reaſon 

there is ſcarce a perſon of any figure in England, who does not go by two o 
- . contrary characters, as oppoſite to one another as light and darkneſs. 
Knowledge and learning ſuffer in a particular manner from this ſtrange 
prejudice, which at preſent prevails amongſt all ranks and degrees in the 
Britiſh nation. As men formerly became eminent in learned ſocieties 
by their parts and acquiſitions, they now diſtinguifh themſelves by the 
warmth and violence with which they eſpouſe their reſpective parties, 
Books are valued upon the like conſiderations: an abuſive ſcurrilous ſtyle | 
paſſes for Satyr, and a dull ſcheme of Party-notions 1s called Fine wri- 


tin 

There is is one piece of So hiſtry practiſed by both des, and that i is the 
taking any ſcandalous ſtory that has been ever ” whiſpered or invented of 
a private man, for a known undoubted truth, and raiſing ſuitable ſpecu- 
lations upon it. Calumnies that have been never proved, or have been 
often refuted, are the ordinary poſtulatums of theſe infamous ſcriblers, 
upon which they proceed as upon firſt principles granted by all men, 
though in their hearts they know they are falſe, or at beſt very doubt- 
ful. When they have laid theſe foundations of ſcurrility, it is no wonder 
that their ſuperſtructure is every way anſwerable to them. If this ſhame= — 
leſs practice of the preſent age endures much longer, Praiſe and reproagty = 
will ceaſe to be motives of action in good men. 

There are certain periods of time in all Governments when this in- 
human ſpirit prevails. Italy was long torn in pieces by the Guelfes and 


Gibelines, and France by thoſe who were * and againſt the League: 
but 


— 


but it is very * for a man to 1 a in | fuch a — and tempe- 
fnous-ſeafon: It is the reſtleſs. ambition of artful men that thus breaks 
à people into factions, and draws feveral well- meaning perſons to their 
intereſt by a ſpecious concern for their country. How many honeſt 
minds are filled with: uncharitable and batbarous notions, out of their 
zeal for the publick good? What cruelties and outrages would they not 
commit againſt men of an adverſe party, whom they would honour 
and eeem, if inſtead of conſidering them as they are repreſented, 
they knew them as they are? Thus are perſons of To greateſt probity, 
ſeduced into mameful errors and prejudices, and made bad men even 
hy that nobleſt of principles, the love of their country. I cannot here 
forbear mentioning the famous xSpar;ſb. proverb, I there were neither 
pole nor knaves in the world, all people would be of one mind. 
For my on part, I could heartily wiſh that all honeſt men would 
enter into an aſſociation, for the ſupport of one another againſt the 
endenvours of thoſe hen -th y. ought to look upon as their com- 
mon enemies, hatſoever ſide Ae may belong to. Were there ſuch 
an honeſt body of 9 forces, we ſhould neyer ſee the worſt of 
men in great figures of life, becauſe "they are uſeful to a party; nor 
the beſt unregarded, becauſe” they are above prattiſing thoſe methods 
© which would be grateful to their faction. We thould then ſingle every 
criminal out of the herd, and hunt him down, however formidable 5 
and overgrown he might appear: On the contrary, we ſhould ſhel- | 
ter diſtreſſed innocence, and defend virtue, however beſet with con- 
tempt or ridicule, envy or defamation. In ſhort, we ſhould not any 
longer regard our fello w- ſubjects as Whigs and Tories, but ſhould 


make the man 5 0 merit our friend, and the villain our n, 
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f igned this neutral body ſhould act 


"cleave to parties of all kinds, I bade pre 
form of an aſſociation, Which may 
Plain and ſimple manner. 
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e honeſt bed ohh par. 
ties ſhould enter into à kind of aſſociation for. ae defence of one 


another and the confuſion of their common enemies. As it is de- 
with * regard -t6 nothing but truth 


and equity, and diveſt tnemſelves of the little heats and prepoſſeſfions th 
epifed for them the followin 
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all chat i is near 1 p Tous to us, That ſix Ix 15. 775 4 0 28 'n 57 times 


and all places; and that ten will not be more. _ years. hence. than it 
is at preſent. Me do alſo firmly. declare, that it ic our reſolutiau as. long 


as we live to call black black, and, white wwhi ie. And 7 We Jhall abb all 


orccaſiuns oppoſe ſuch perſons that upon any day of the year Jhall call black 
white, or white black, with the utmoſt peril of our lives and fortunes. . 


Were there ſuch a combination of honeſt men, who without any re- 


gard to places, would endeavour to extirpate all. ſuch furious zealots as 
would ſacrifice one half of their country to the paſſion and intereſt of 


the other; as alſo ſuch infamous hypocrites, that are for promoting their 


own advantage, under colour of the publick good; with all the profli- 


gate immoral retainers to each ſide, that have nothing to recommend 


them but an implicit ſubmiſſion to their leaders; we ſhould ſoon ſee that 


furious Party- ſpirit extinguiſhed, which may in time A us to the 
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ou member of this ſociety, that would thus carefully employ himſelf 
making room for merit, by throwing down the worthleſs and depraved 
pattof an ankind from thoſe conſpicudũs ſtations of life to which they 
have been ſometimes! advanced, and allethis without any regard to his 
private intereſt; would be no ſmall benefactor to his country. 
remember to have read in Diodorus Sicnlus an account of a very. 
aive little animal, which I think he calls the Ichneumon, that makes it 
the whole buſineſs of his life to break the eggs of the crocodile, whick 
he is always in ſearch! after.” This inſtinct is the more remarkable, be- 
cauſe the Ichneumos never feeds upon the eggs he has broken, nor any 
other way finds his account in them. Were it not for the inceſſant la. : 
bours of this induſtrious animal, Æg ppt, ſays the Hiſtorian, would be » 
over-run with orocodiles; for the Aigyp7ans are ſo far from deſtroying 
thoſe: pernicious creatures, that they worſhip chem as Gods. 
If we look into the hehavicur of ordinary partizans, we ſhall find them 
far from reſembling this diſintereſted animal; and rather acting after the 
example of the wild Tartars, who are a ens of deſtroying a man 
of the moſt extraordinary parts and accompliſhments, as thinking that up- 
on his deceaſe the ſame talents, Whatzeyer alt Oey, qualified him for, 
enter of courſe into his deſtroyer... 

As in the whole train of my Speculations, Thave engetvanred as LE 
as lam able to extinguiſn that pernicious, ſpirit of paſſion and prejudice, 
which rages with the ſame. violence in all parties, I am ſtill the more 
deſirous of doing ſome good in this particular, becauſe I obſerve that 

the ſpirit of party reigns more in the country than in the town. It here 
contracts a kind of brutality and ruſtick fierceneſs, to which men of a 
politer converſation are wholly ſtrangers. It extends it ſelf even to the 
return of the bow and the hat; and at the ſame time that the heads of 
parties preſerve towards one another an outward ſhew of good breeding, 
and keep up a perpetual intercourſe of civilities, their tools that are dif- 
perſed in theſe outlying parts will not ſo much as mingle together at a 
cock- match. This humour fills the country with ſeveral periodical meet- 
ings of whig jockeys and tory fox-bunters; not to mention the innume- 
rable curſes, frowns, and whiſpers it produces at a Quarter-ſeſlions. . 

I do not know whether I have obſerved in any of my former papers, 

chat my friends Sir Roger DR CoverLy and Sir ANxpPREW EREt- 
PORT, are of different principles, the firſt of them inelined to the /anded 
and the other to the moneyed intereſt. This humour is ſo. moderate in 
ns ol. them, that it proceeds no farther than to an agreeable raillery, 
K 2 which 


[ 
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0 very often vert: the beſt of dhe ch 1 fd however that the 
Knipht"is'a much ſtronger Tory in the country. than: im-town;. which, 28 
he has told me in my ear, is abſoluteh) neceſfa iel keeping up his 
intereſt. In all our journey from London to his bouſe we did not ſo much 
as bait at a Whig-inn; or if by chance the co,ο m ſtoppedꝭ at a wrong 
place, one of Sir Ro 6x R's ſervants would ride up to his maſter full ſpeed, 
and whiſpet to him that the maſter of the hbuſe was-againft:fuch an one 
n the laſt election. This often berrayed-uvintoihard beds and bad cheer; 
for we were not ſo inquiſitive about the Inn as the Itn-keeper; and pro- 
vided our landlord's principles were found, did not take any notice of the 
ſtaleneſs of his provilisns. This 1 found fill che more inconvenient; bes 
cauſe the better the Hoſt was, the worſe generally were his accommodati. 
ons; the fellow knowing very well, that thoſe) who were his friends 
would take up with edarſe diet and an hard lodging. For theſe reaſons, 
all the while J was upon che road; Fdreadedentring into an houſe of yy 
one that Sir Roden had applaudet fer an honeſt man 
Since my fly at Sir Ro ER“ in che country, I daily: and more an- 
ſtances of this narrow party humour. Being upoti the bowling green at a 
neighbouring market- town the 6ther' day, (for that is the place where 
the Gentlemen of one fide meet once à week) I:obferved a ſtranger a- 
mong them of a better preſence and genteeler behaviour than ordinary; 
but was much ſurprized, that notwithſtanding he was a very fair better, 
no body would take him up. But upon enquiry 1 found, that he was 
one who had given a diſagreeable vote in a former Parliament, for which 


reaſon there was not a man upon that bowling - green who would have 
| THIARG: 


ſo much correſpondence with him as to win his money of him. 
Among other inffances of this nature, I muſt not omit one which 
concerns my ſelf. Will Wimble was the other day relating ſeveral ſtrange 


ſtories that he had picked up no body knows where of a certain great 
man; and upon my ſtaring at him, as one that was ſurprized to hear ſuch 


things in the country, which had never been ſo much as whiſpered” in 

the town, Will ſtopped ſhort in the thread! of his diſcourſe; and after 
dinner asked toy friend Sir R0GER in his . he Was ſure ww : was | 

not a fanatick. ö ig em een, 

It gives me a ſeriens conter to feo ſucn a ſpirie of diſenſon on in the 
country; not only as it deſtroys virtue and common ſenſe, and renders 

us in a manner Barbarians towards one another, hut as it perpetuates our 

animoſities, widens our breaches, and tranſmits our pre ſent paſſions and 


N to our poſterity." For my on part,” I am ſometimes afraid 
that 
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Tas — at Sir ; upon the coming in * the Poſt, 
15 to ſit about a pot of coffee, and hear the old Knight read Dyer's let- 
ter; which he does with his ſpectacles: upon his noſe, and in an audi- 
ble voice, ſmiling very often at thoſe little ſtrokes of Satyr, which are ſo | 
in the writings of that Author. I afterwards communicate to 
the Knight ſuch packets as I receive under the quality of SyoEOTATOR. 
The following letter 22 to e dim u more Len e, 1 mall 
amy —— Fan 1 
Mr e. CT FRG] 
. J OU have — 5 town W whole month at e 
of the country; it is now high time that you ſhould give - 
« the country their revenge. Since your withdrawing from this place, 
« the fair ſex are run into great extravagancies. Their petticoats, which 
began to heave and ſwell before you left us, are now blown up into a 
moſt enormous concave, and riſe every day more and more: in ſhort, 5 |; 
« Sjr, ſince our women know themſelves to be out of the eye of the _ 
« JpxeraroR, they will be kept within no compaſs. You praiſed 
« them a little too ſoon, for the modeſty of their head-dreſſes: for as 1 
« the humour of a ſick perſon is often driven out of one limb into ano- 3 
4 ther, their ſuperfluity of ornaments, inſtead of being entirely baniſh- 1 | 
ed, ſeems only fallen from their heads upon their lower parts. What . 
«they have loft in heighth they make up in breadth, and contrary to all - 
» ville of architecture widen the foundations at the ſame time that they | 
«ſhorten the ſuperſtructure. Were they, like Sgeni/ jennets, to im- 
* — the wind, they _ not have thought on a more proper 
invention. 


invention. But as we do not yet hear any en uſe in this petti- 
6 at. OC 1. it contains any thing more chan what ; as; ſuppoſed .to- | 
« be in thoſe of ſcantier make, we are wonderfully; * n e 
9 
« The women give out, in defence of cheſe wide bottoms; that they 
& are airy, and very proper for the ſeaſon ; but this I look upon to be 
7 only a pretence, and a piece of art, for it is well known wer have not 
« had a more moderate ſummer theſe- many years, To that it is certain 
« the heat they complain of cannot be in the weather: beſides, I would 
«, fain ask theſe tender-conſtitutioned Ladies, why they ſhould n 
« more cooling than their mothers before them ; 
< find ſeveral ſpeculative perſons are of opinion Kol our ſex has of | 
cc late years been very ſaucy, and that the hoop-petticoat, is made uſe of 
« to keep us at a diſtance. It is moſt certain that a woman's) honour 
- « cannot be better entrenched than after this manner, in circle "within 
« circle, amidft ſuch a variety: of out- works and lines of circumvallation. 
« A female who is thus inveſted in whale- bone, is ſufficiently ſecured a- 
4 gainſt the approaches of an ill bred fellow, who might as well think of 
« Sir George yet 1000 of making love in« a LO: as in che midſt of- 
cc {Hg many hoops. - #3 JIE? Annie 
« Among theſe various | conjectures, theeg.. are men of Auperſlittous 
-< tempers, who look upon the hoop-petticoat as a kind of prodigy. Some 
e will have it that it portends the downfal of the Freuch King, and ob- 
& ſerve that the farthingale appeared in England a little before the ruine 
« of the Spaniſh monarchy. Others are of opinion that it foretels battel | 
« and blood-ſhed, and believe it of the fame. prognoſtication as the tail 
« of a blazing ſtar. For my part, I am apt to think it is a ſign that 
multitudes are coming into the world, rather than going out of it. 
„Ihe firſt time I faw a Lady dreſſed in one of theſe petticoats, L | 
* could not forbear blaming her in my own thoughts for walking abroad 
„ when the was ſo near her time; but ſoon recoyered my ſelf out of my 
« error, when I found all the modiſh part of the ſex as far gone as her 
« ſelf. It is generally thought ſome crafty women have thus betrayed, 
<« their companions into hoops, that they might make them acceſſary to 
their own concealments, and by that means eſcape the cenſure. of the 
« world; as wary. generals have ſometimes dreſſed two or three dozen. 
< of their friends in their own habit, that they, might not draw. upon 
ce themfelves any particular attacks from the enemy. Ihe ſtrutting. 
+ petticoat ſmooths all diſtinctions, levels the. mother with the daughter, 
- and 
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-« and ſets mids and matrons, wives and widows, upon the ſame bottom. 
————— cannot but he troubled to ſee ſo many well ſhaped 
ir J en waddling up and down like big-bel- 
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« lied women. 
„ Should this faſhion £ get among the ordinary people, our publick 
* ways would be ſo. . that we ſhould want ſtreet-room. Several 
4 congregations of the beſt faſhion find themſelves already very much 
c ſtreightned, and if the mode encreaſe, I wiſh it may not drive many 
ordinary women into meetings and conventicles. Should our ſex at 
* the ſame time take it into their heads to wear trunk breeches (as who 
- © knows what their indignation at this female treatment may en 
4 to) a man and his wife would fill a whole pew... _ 1 
4 Vou know, Sir, it is recorded of Alexander: the Great, that in bis 
Indian expedition he buried ſeveral ſuits of armour which by his: di- 
e xections were made much too big for any of his ſoldiers, i in order to 
give poſterity an extraordinary Idea of. him, and make them believe 
.* he had commanded an army of Giants. IL am perſuaded that if one 
of the preſent petticoats happens to be hung up in any repoſitory. of 
« curioſities, it will lead into the ſame error the generations that lie ſome 
% removes from us; unleſs we can believe our poſterity. will think ſo 
0 „ eee, of their great grand-mothers, that 3 made themſelves 
* monſtrous: to appear amiable,” + _ 
. When l ſurvey this now-falhioned- Rotonde i in all its parts, 1 cannot 
0. « but think of the old Philoſo pher, who after having entered into an A- 
g yptian Temple, and — wh about for the Idol of the place, at length 
diſcovered a little black - Monkey, enſhrined in the midſt of it; upon 
which he could not forbear crying out, (to the great ſcandal of the 
. worſhippers,) What a magnificent Palace 1 is here. 108. ſuch a es 
. «- inhabitant! 

Though you have lies a. resten in one of your papers, to avoid 
deſcending to particularities of dreſs, I believe you will not think it 
* below: you on ſo extraordinary an occaſion, to unhoop the Fair ſex, 
4 and eure this faſnionable tympany that is got among. them. I am apt 
4. to think the pettieoat will ſhrink of its own accord at your firſt co- 
„ ming to town; at leaſt a touch of your pen will make it contract it 
& ſelf, like the ſenſitive plant, and by that means oblige ſeveral who are 
& either terrified or e at A, Datenfen Jane and among, the 
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| whether it be that their blood is more refined, their fibres more 
delicate, and their animal ſpirits more light and volatile; or 
whether as ſome have imagined, there may not be a xind of ſex in the 
very Soul, I ffiall not pretend to determine. As Wvaeity is is che gift of 
women, gravity is that of men. They mould each of them therefore 
keep a watch upon the particular biaſs which nature has fixed in their 
minds, that it may not ara too much, and lead them out of the paths of 
reaſon. This will certainly happen, if the one in every word and action 
affects the 6 aracter of being rigid and ſevere, and the other of l 
brisk and airy. Men ſhould beware of being c captivated' by à kind of 
ſavage Philoſophy, women by a thoughtleſs gallantry. Where theſe pre- 
cautions are not obſerved, the man often degenerates into a Cynick, the 
woman into a Coquette; the man 1 . nen and Nene the 


% 


im ertinent and fantaſtical. _ Wan. 
"By what I have ſaid we may conclude, men and women were e as 


F ee to one another; that the pains and anxieties of the husband 
might be relieved by the ſprightlineſs and good humour of the wife. 

W en theſe are rightly tempered, care and chearfulneſs go hand in hand; 
and the family, like a ſhip that is duly trimmed, wants W fail nor 

ballaſt. 

Natural Hiſtorians obſerve, or whilſt am in the country I man fetch 
my alldfions from thence) that only the male birds have voices; that their 
ſongs begin a little before 'breeding-time, and end a little after: that 
-whitft the hen is covering her eggs, the male generally takes his ſtand 

upon a neighbouring bough within her hearing; and by that means amu- 
ſes and diverts her with his ſongs during the whole time of her ſitting. 
This contract among birds laſts no longer than till a brood of young 
ones ariſes from it; ſo that in the feathered kind, the cares and fatigues 
of 
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of the married ſtate, if 1 may ſo call it, lie principally upon the female. 
Oni che contrary, as in our ſpecies the man and the woman are joined 
ger for life, and the main burden reſts upon the former, Nature has 


given all the little arts of ſoothing and blandiſhment to the female, that 
ſme may chear and animate her companion in a conſtant and aſſiduous 
application to the making a proviſion for his family, and the educating 
of their common children. [This however is not to be taken ſo ſtrictly, 
as if the ſame duties were not oſten reciprocal, and incumbent on both 
parties; but only to ſet forth what ſeems to have been the general in- 
tention of nature, in the different K brd and eee which are 
beſtowed on the different ſexes. 

But whatever was the reaſon chat man and woman were W with this 
variety of temper, if we obſerve the conduct of the fair ſex, we find that they 
chuſe rather to aſſociate themſelves with a perſon who reſembles them in that 
light and volatile humour which i is natural to them, than to ſuch as are 
qualified to moderate and counter · ballance it. It has been an old com- 
plaint, that the coxcomb carries it with them before the man of ſenſe. 
When we ſee a fellow loud and talkative, full of inſipid life and laughter, 
we may venture to pronounce him a female favourite: Noiſe and flutter 
are ſuch accompliſhments as they cannot withſtand. To be ſhort, the 
paſſion of an ordinary woman for a man, is nothing elſe but ſelf. love di- 
verted upon another object: ſne would have the Lover a woman in every 
thing but the ſex. I do not know a finer piece of ſatyr on ay part of 
womankind, than thoſe lines of Mr. Dryden. | 


Our thoughtleſs ſex is caught by outwar form 75 
Aud empty noiſe, and loves it ſelf in nan. » 


This f is a ſource of infinite calamities to the ſex, as it frequently joins 
them to men who in their own thoughts are as fine creatures as them- | 
ſelves; or if they chance to be good-humoured, ſerve only to diſſipate 
their fortunes, nine their follies, and aggravate their indiſcretions. 

The ſame female levity is no leſs fatal to them after marriage than be- 
fore : It repreſents to their i imaginations the faithful pr dent husband as an 
honeſt tractable and domeſtick animal; and turns their thoughts upon the 
ay gay Gentleman that laughs, ſings, and dreſſes ſo much more agree- 
avly. 

As chis irregular vivacity of temper leads i the hows of ordinary 
women in the choice of their lovers and the treatment of their husbands, 
it operates with the ſame pernicious influence towards their children, 
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who are taught to accompliſh themſelves in all thoſe ſublime ben 
that appear captivating in the eye of their. mother. She admires in her 
Son what ſhe loved in her Gallant; and by that means — ell fhe- 
can to perpetuate her ſelf in a; worthleſs progeny. , | 

The younger Fuuſfina was a_ lively inſtance. of this Get of amen 
Notwithſtanding ſhe was married to Marcus Aurelius, one of the great- 
eſt, wiſeſt, and beſt of the Reman Emperors, the thought a common Gla- 
diator much the prettier Gentleman; and had taken ſuch care to accom- 
 Plith her ſon Commodbs according to het own notions of a fine man, that 
when he aſcended the Throne of his father, he became the molt fooliſh 
and abandoned tyrant that was ever placed at the head of the 1 Don 
pire, ſignalizing himſelf in nothing but the fighting of prizes, and Knock- 
ing out mens brains. As he had no taſte of true Glory, we ſee him in 
feveral Medals and Statues: Which are ſtill extant. of hams. equipped. like 
an Hercules with a Club and a Liens Rin. 

1 have been led into this Speculation by the charaters 1 have heard % 
a Country- gentleman and his Lady, who do not live many miles from Sir 
Rocer. The wife is an old Coquette, that is always hankering after 
the diverſions of the town; the husband a moroſe ruſtick, that frowns 
and frets at the name of it. The wife is over- run with affectation, the 
husband ſunk into brutality: the Lady cannot bear the noiſe. of the 
Larks and Nightingales, hates your tedious ſummer - days, and is ſick at the 
{fight of ſhady, woods and purling ſtreams; the husband wonders how any 
one can be pleaſed with the fooleries of Plays and Operas, and rails from 
morning to night at eſſenced Fops and tawdry Courtiers. The children 
are educated in theſe different notions of their parents. The ſons follow 
the father about his grounds, while the daughters read volumes of love- 
letters and romances to their mother. By this means it comes to paſs 
that the girls look upon their father as a clown, and the boys think their 
mother no better than ſhe- ſhould be. | 

How different are the lives of Ariſtus and Afdatia 2 The i innocent vi- 
vacity of the one is tempered and compoſed by the chearful gravity of 
the other. The wife grows wiſe by the Iifcourſes of the husband, and 
the husband good-humoured by the converſations of the wife. Ariftus 
would not be fo amiable were it not for his Aſpatia, nor A/patia fo much 
to be eſteemed were it not for her Ariſtus. Their virtues are blended 
in their children, and diffuſe through: the whole family a. perpetual {pirir FE 
of benevolence, —— and ſatisfaction. | 
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RE. AT — — in Painting never care 4 drawing people i in the 

G faſhion; as very well knowing that the head-dreſs, or periwig, 
by, that now prevails, and gives a grace to their-portraitures at pre- 
ſent, will make a very odd figure, and perhaps look monſtrous in the 
eyes of poſterity, For this reaſon they often repreſent an illuſtrious per- 
ſon in a Roman habit, or in ſome other dreſs that never varies. I could 
with, for the ſake of my country friends, that there was ſuch a kind of 
everlaſting drapery to be made uſe of by all who live at a certain di- 
ſtance from the town, and that they would agree upon ſuch faſhions as 
ſhould never' be liable to changes and innovations. For want of this 
ſtanding dreſ3, a man who takes a journey into the country is as much 
ſurprized, as one who walks in a gallery of old family pictures; and 
finds as great a variety of garbs and habits in the perſons he con- 
verſes with. Did they keep to one conſtant dreſs, they would ſometimes 
be in the faſhion, which they never are as matters are managed at pre- 
ſent. If inſtead of running after the mode, they would continue fixed 
in one certain habit, the mode would ſome time or other overtake them, 
as a clock that ſtands ſtill is ſure to point right once in twelve hours: 
in this caſe therefore I would adviſe them, as a Gentleman did his friend 
who was hunting about the whole town after a rambling fellow, If you 
follow him you will never find him, but if you plant your ſelf at the 
corner of any one ſtreet, Tu engage it will not be long before you ſee 

him. 

Is have already touched upon this ſubject, i in a Speculation which news 
how cruelly the country are led aſtray in following the town; and equip- 
ped in a ridiculous habit, when they fancy themſelves in the height of 
the mode, Since that Speculation I have received a letter (which 1 


there bing at) fr om a Gentleman who 1s now in the Weſtern Circuit. 
| 2s 6 Ar. 
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cc „ EING a Lawyer of the Middle Temple, A babes by 5 5 1 
„generally ride the Weſtern Circuit for my health, and as I am 
« not interrupted with Clients, have leiſure to make many obſervations 


* that eſcape the notice.of my fellow-travellerers. 


« One of the moſt faſhionable women I. met with in all the Gireuit 
« was.my Landlady at Stains, where I chanced to be on a holiday. Her 
« commode was not half a foot high, and her petticoat within ſome yards 
« of a modiſh circumference. In the ſame place I obſerved a young fel- 
<« low with a tolerable periwig, had it not been covered with a, hat that 
« was ſhaped in the Ramillie cock. As I proceeded in my Journey I ob- 
« ſerved the petticoat grew ſcantier and ſcantier, and about threeſcore 


« miles from London was ſo very unfaſhionable, that 2 Woman might walk 
e in it without any manner of ineohveniene : 


Not far from Salisbury I took notice of a Juſtice of Peace” 8 Lan 
« who was at leaſt ten years behind hand in her dreſs, but at the ſame 
«. time as fine as hands could make her. She was flounced and furbe- 
lowed from head to foot; every ribbon was wrinkled, and every. part 
« of. her garments in curl, ſo that ſhe looked like one of N animals 
vrhich in the country we call a Frie gland he- 
&« Not many miles beyond this place T was informed chat one of the 
« laſt year's little Muffs had by ſome means or other ſtraggled into thoſe 
« parts, and that all the women of faſhion were cutting their old Muffs 
« jn two, or retrenching them, according to the little model which was 

« got among them. I cannot believe the report they have there, that it 
« was ſent down franked by a Parliament- man in a little packet; but 
« probably by next winter this faſhion will be at the height in the coun- 


— 


* 


4 try, when it is quite out at London. 


« The greateſt beau at our next country Seſſions was dreſſed in a moſt 
monſtrous flaxen periwig, that was made in King William's Reign. 
The wearer of it goes, it ſeems, in his own hair, when he is at home, 


£ 
£ 


A 


* and lets his wig lye in buckle for a whole half year, that he may pt 


« jt on upon occaſion to meet the Judges in it. 
« | muſt not here omit an adventure which happened to us in a coun- 

« try church upon the frontiers of Cornwall. As we were in the midſt 
of the ſervice, a Lady who is the chief woman of the place, and had 
aſſed the winter at London with her husband, entered the congrega- 


tion in a little head- dreſs, and a hooped · petticoat. The people, who 
| | were 


c 


= 


« 
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« were wonderfully ſtartled at ſuch a ſight, all of them roſe up. Some 


«-ftared at the prodigious bottom, and ſome at the little top of this 


. ſtrange dreſs. In the mean time the Lady of the Manor filled the 
« Area of the church, and. walked up to her pew with an unſpeakable 


* ſatisfaction, amidſt the whiſpers, conjectures and aſtoniſhments of the 


« whole congregation. 


Upon our way from hence we ſaw a young fellow riding towards 
« us full gallop, with a bob-wig and a black ſilken bag tied to it. He 
« ſtopt ſhort at the coach, to ask us how far the Judges were behind us. 
« His ſtay was ſo very ſhort, that we had only time to obſerve his new 


« filk waſteoat, which was unbuttoned in ſeveral places to let us ſee that 
« he had a clean ſhirt on, which was ruffled down to his middle. 

„ From this place, during our progreſs through the moſt weſtern parts 
of the kingdom, we fancied-our ſelves in King Charles the Second's 


« Reign, the people having made very little variations in their dreſs ſince 


e that time. The ſmarteſt of the country Squires appear till in the 
« Monmouth cock, and when they go a wooing (whether they have any 
« poſt in the Militia or not) they generally put on a red coat. We were 


« indeed very much ſurprized, at the place we lay at laſt night, to meet 


«. with a Gentleman that had aceoutered himſelf in a night- cap wig, a 
& coat with long pockets and lit” fleeves, and à pair of ſhoes with high 


«.ſcollop tops; but we ſoon found by his converſation that he was a per- 
« ſon who laughed at the ignorance and ruſticity of the 1 8 People, 


« and was reſolved to live and die in the mode. 

4 Fir, If you think this account of my travels may be of any ad van- 
<« tage to the publick, I will next year trouble you with ſuch occurrences 
c as I ſhall meet with in other parts of England. For I am informed 
«. there are greater curioſities in the Northern Circuit than in the W eſt- 
« ern; and that a faſhion makes its progreſs much ſlower into Cumber- 


cc land than into Cornwall. I have heard in particular, that the Steen- 
4 kirk arrived but two months ago at Newcaftle, and that there are ſe- 
< veral commodes in thoſe parts which are. wort taking a journey this - 
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4 SI was yeſterday riding out in the fields with my friend Sir Ro- 
AY ctr, we ſaw at a little diſtance from us a troop of Gypſies. Up- 
con the firſt diſcovery of them, my friend was in ſome doubt 
whether he ſhould not exert the Juſtice of Peace upon ſuch a band of 

lawleſs yagrants ; but not having his Clerk with him, who is a neceſſary 

counſellor on theſe occafions, and fearing that his poultry might fare 

_— the worſe for it, he let the thought drop. But at the ſame time gave 
me a particular account of the miſchiefs they do in the country, in ſteal- 

ing peoples goods and ſpoiling their ſervants. If a ſtray piece of linnen 

hangs upon an hedge, fays Sir Roc BR, they are ſure to have it; if a hog 

| loſes his way in the fields, it is ten to one but he becomes their prey; our 

geeſe cannot live in peace for them; if a man proſeeutes them with ſe- 

verity, his hen rooſt it ſure to pay for it: they generally ſtraggle into 

| theſe parts about this time of the year; and ſet the heads of our ſervant- 
8 maids ſo agog for husbands, that we do not expect to have any bulineſs 
| done, as it ſhould be, whilſt they are in the country. I have an honeſt 
dairy-maid who croſſes their hands with a piece of ſilver every ſummer; 
and never fails being promiſed the handſomeſt young fellow: in the pariſh 
for her pains. Your friend the Butler has been fool enough to be ſedu? 
ced by them; and though he is ſure to loſe a knife, a fork, or a ſpoon 
) every time his fortune 1s told him, generally ſhuts himſelf up in the pan- 
| try with an old Gypſie for above half an hour once in a twelve-month. 
Sweet-hearts are the things they live upon, which they beſtow very 
- plentifully upon all thoſe that apply themſelves to them. Vou ſee now 
and then ſome handſome young Jades among them: the Sluts have very 


often white teeth and black eyes. 


Sir 
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dir Roxx obſerving that I liſtned with great attention to his ac- 
count of a people who were fo entirely nelw to me, told me, That if I 
would, they ſhould tell us our fortunes. As I was very well pleaſed with 
the Knight's propoſal, we rid up and communicated our hands to them. 
A Caſſandra of the crew, after having examined my lines very diligently, 
told me, That I loved a pretty maid in a corner, that I was a good wo- 
man's man, with ſome other particulars which I do not think proper to "I 
relate. My friend Sir Ros ER alighted from his horſe, and expoſing 
his palm to two or three that ſtood by him, they crumpled it into all 
| ſhapes, and diligently ſcanned every wrinkle that could be made in it; 
when one of them who was older and more ſun-burnt than the reſt, told 
him, That he had a widow in his line of life: upon which the Knight 
eryed, Go, go, you are an idle baggage; and at the fame time ſmiled 
upon me. The Gypſie finding he was not diſpleaſed in his heart, told 
him after a further enquiry into his hand, that his true-love was conſtant, 
: and that ſhe ſhould dream of him to night. My old friend cryed Piſh, 
and bid her go on. The Gypſie told him that he was a Batcheleur, but 
would not be fo long; and that he was dearer to ſome body than he 
thought: The Knight {till repeated, ſhe was an idle baggage, and bid her / 
go on, Ah Maſter, ſays the Gypſie, that roguiſh leer of yours makes a 
pretty. woman's heart ake; you ha'n't that ſimper about the mouth for 
nothing The uncouth gibberiſh with which all this was uttered like 
the darkneſs of an Oracle, made us the more attentive to it. To be ſhort, 
the Knight left the money with her that he had croſſed her hand with, 
and got up again on his horſe. | . 5 
As we were riding away, Sir Roc ER told me, that he knew ſeveral 
ſenſible people who believed theſe Gypſies now and then foretold very 
ſtrange things; and for half an hour together appeared more jocund than 
ordinary. In the height of this good humour, meeting a common beg- 
gar upon the road who was no conjurer, as he went to relieve him he 
found his pocket was picked: that being a kind of Palmiſtry at which 
this race of vermin are very dexterous. BH | 
I might here entertain my Reader with hiſtorical Remarks on this 
idle profligate people, who infeſt all the countries of Europe, and live in 
the midſt of Governments in a kind of Common-wealth by themſelves. 
But inſtead of entering into obſervations of this nature, I ſhall fill the re- 
maining part of my paper with a ſtory which is {till freſn in Holland, and 
was printed in one of our monthly accounts about twenty years ago. 


« As the Trek/chuyt, or Hacktiiey-boat, which carries paſſengers from 
| « Leiden 
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Leiden to Amſterdam, was putting off, a boy running along the ſide 
„of the canal, deſired to be taken in; which the maſter of the boat 
. * refuſed, becauſe the lad had not quite money enough to pay che uſual 
« fare. An eminent Merchant being pleaſed with the Toole of the-boy, 
« and ſecretly touched with compaſſion towards him, paid the money 
for him, and ordered him to be taken on board. Upon talking with 
him afterwards, he found that he could ſpeak readily in, three or four 
« languages, and learned upon further examination that he had been ſtoln 
% away when he was a child by a Gypſy, and had rambled ever ſince 
ec with a gang of thoſe ſtrollers up and down ſeveral parts of Europe. 
It happened that the Merchant, whoſe heart ſeems to have inclined to- 
« wards the boy by a fecret kind of Inſtinct, had himſelf loſt a child 
« ſome years before. The parents, after a long ſearch for him, gave 
him for drowned in one of the canals with which that country abounds ; 

and the mother was ſo afflicted at the loſs of a fine boy, who was her 
E only ſon, that ſhe died for grief of it. Upon laying together all parti- 
6e culars, and examining the ſeveral moles and marks by which the mo- 
« ther uſed to deſeribe the child when he was firſt miſſing, the boy pro- 

e ved to be the ſon of the Merchant, whoſe heart had ſo unaccountably 
« melted at the fight of him. The lad was very well pleaſed to find a 
4 father who was ſo rich, and likely to leave him a good eſtate; the 
4 father, on the other hand, was not a little delighted to ſee a ſon return 
« to him, whom he had given for loſt, with ſuch a ſtrength of Conſtitu- 
« tion, ſharpneſs of Underſtanding, and Skill in Languages.” Here the 
printed ſtory leaves off; but if I may give credit to reports, our lin- 
guiſt having received ſuch extraordinary rudiments towards a good edu- 
cation, was afterwards trained up in every thing that becomes a Gentle- 
man; wearing off by little and little all the vicious habits and practices 
that he had been uſed to in the courſe of his peregrinations: Nay, it is | 
faid, that he has ſince been employed in foreign Courts upon national 
buſineſs, with great reputation to himſelf, and honour to thoſe who ſent 
him, and that he has viſited ſeveral countries as a publick Miniſtar, in 
n he formerly 3 as a Gyr 
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-T is uſual for àa man who loves coutitry ſports to preſerve the game in 
| his own grounds, and divert himſelf upon thoſe that belong to his 
"© neighbour. My friend Sir Ro ER generally goes two or three miles 
from his houſe, and gets into the frontiers of his eſtate, before he beats 
about in fearch of a Hare or Partridge, on purpoſe to ſpare his own fields, 
where he is always fare of finding diverſion when the worſt comes tothe 
worſt. By this means the breed about his houſe has time to 'encreaſe 
and multiply, beſides that the ſport is the more agreeable where the game 
is harder to come at, and where it does not lie fo thick as to produce 


any perplexity or confuſion in the purſuit. For theſe reaſons the coun- 


try Gentleman, like the Fox, ſeldom preys near his own home. 


In the ſame manner I have made a month's excurſion out of the town, 


which is the great field of game for ſportſmen of my ſpecies, to try my 
fortune in the country, where I have ſtarted ſeveral ſubjects, and hunted 
them down, with ſome pleaſure to my ſelf; and I hope to others. I am 
here forced to uſe a great deal of diligence before I can ſpring any thing 
to my mind, whereas in town, whilſt I am following one character, At 18 
ten to one but I am croſſed in my way by another, arid put up ſuch a va- 
riety of odd creatures in both ſexes, that they foil the ſcent of one ano- 
ther, and puzzle the chace. My greateſt difficulty in the country is to 
find fport, and in town to chuſe ir. In the mean time, as I have given 
a whole month's reſt to the Cities of Londos and Weſtminſter, J promiſe 
my ſelf abundance of new game upon my return thither. 

It is indeed high time for me to leave the country, ſince I find the 


whole neighbourhood begin to grow very inquiſitive after my name and 


character: My love of ſolitude, taciturnity, and particular way of life, 
having raiſed a great curioſity in all theſe parts. 


The notions which have been framed of me are various; ſome look 
upon me as very proud, ſome as very modeſt, and fome as very melan- 
Vol. III. ; M cCholy. 
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choly. Will Wimble, as my friend the Butler tells me, obſerving me ve- 


ry” much alone, and extreamly ſilent when Tam in company, is afraid 
I have killed a man. The country people ſeem to ſuſpect me for a Con- 
jurer; and ſome of them hearing of the viſit which I made to Moll 


I bite, will needs have it that Sir Roe ER has brought down a Ounning- 
man with him, to cure the old woman, and free the country from her 


charms. So that the character which I go under in part of the neigh- 
bourhood, is what they here call a white Witch. 


A Juſtice of Peace, who lives about five miles off. | aud 18 ot of Sir 
RoczR's party, has it feems ſaid twice or thrice at his table, that he 


wiſhes Sir Roczr does not harbour a jeſuit in his houſe, and that he 
thinks the Gentlemen of the country would do very well to make me 


give ſome account of my ſelf. _ 
On the other ſide, ſome of Sir 7 Nd are afraid the wy 


Knight is impoſed upon by a deſigning fellow, and as they have heard he 
converſes very promiſcuouſly when he is in town, do not know but he 


has brought down with him ſome diſcarded Whis, | that! 1s ſullen, and 
ſays nothing, becauſe he is out of place. _. 
Such is the variety of opinions which are here entertained of me, ſo 


that I paſs among ſome for a diſaffected perſon, and among others for a 


Popiſh Prieſt; among ſome for a wizard, and-among others for a mur- 
derer; and all this for no other reaſon, that I can imagine, but becauſe 
J do not hoot and hollow and make a noiſe. It is true, my friend Sir Ro- 
GER tells them that it is my way, and that I am only a Philoſopher ; but . 
this will not ſatisfie them. They think there is more in me than he hs - 


ſcovers, and that I do not hold my tongue for nothing. 
For theſe and other reaſons I {hall {et out for London to-morrow, ha- 


ving found by experience that the country 1s not a place for a perſon of - 
my temper, who does not love jollity, and what they call good-neigh- 
bourhood. A man that is out of humour when an unexpected gueſt 


breaks in upon him, and does not care for facrificing an afternoon to 


every chance-comer; that will be the maſter of his own time, and the 
purſuer of his own inclinations, makes but a very unſociable figure in 
this kind of life. I ſhall. therefore retire into the town, if I may make 
uſe of that phraſe, and get into the,crowd again as faſt as I can, in order 
to be alone. I can there raiſe what Speculations I pleaſe upon others, 
without being dbſerved my ſelf, and at the ſame time enjoy all. the ad- 
vantages. of company with all the privileges of ſolitude. In the mean 
while, to finiſh the month, and conclude theſe my rural Speculations, I 

| mall 
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ſhall here inlert a letter from my friend Witt. ROE coMB, who. has 
not lived a month for theſe forty years out of the ſmoke of London, and 


rallies me _—_ bis Dowd 8 my country . * 


Deer FRE i | | 
«] Suppoſe this letter will find TOR picking of daiſies, or ſmelling to a 
e lock of hay, or paſſing away thy time in ſome innocent country 
cc diverſion of the like nature. I have however orders from the Club to 
«. ſummon thee up to town, being all of us curſedly afraid thou wilt not 
« be able to reliſh our company, after thy converſations with Moll White 
« and Will Wimble. Pr'ythee don't ſend us up any more ſtories of a 
« cock and a bull, nor frighten the town with ſpirits and witches, Thy 
“ Speculations begin to ſmell confoundedly of woods and. meadows. If 
c thou doſt not come up quickly, we ſhall conclude thou art in love with 
« one of Sir Roetr's dairy maids.” Service to Knight. Sir ANDREW 
« is grown the cock of the Club ſince he left us, and if he does not re- 5 - 
« turn quickly, . make itt mother” s ſon of us common-wealths : | 


'« men. eg 
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Have ſomewhere read of an eminent - perſon, who uſed in | his private 
I offices of devotion to give thanks to Heaven that he was born a 
Frenchman: for my own part I look upon it as a peculiar bleſſing that 
was born an Engliſhman. Among many other reaſons, I think my ſelf. 
very happy in my country, as the language of it is wonderfully adapted 
to a man who is ſparing of his words, and an enemy to loquacity. 
As I have frequently. reflected on my good fortune in this particular, 1 


ſhall communicate to the — my Speculations upon the Eugliſ 
M 2 tongue, 


—_—* —O — 
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tongue, not. doubting bay theyywill be acceptable ts lim elo Re. 


ders. 
The Engliſh delight in filence,mores than ang) other Bron, nations. 


if the remarks which are made on us by foreigners are true. Our diſ- 
courſe is not kept up in converſation, but falls into more pauſes andi  . 
tervals than in our neighbouring countries; 28 it. is ace that the 

matter of our writings is thrown much cloſer together, and lieg in a nar- 
rower,compaſs: than is uſual: in the; wN rrks of foreign. Authors for, ta, fa 
vour our natural taciturnit when; wg are obliged: to utter: qu thoughts, 

we do it. in the ſhorteſt; way, we are able, es daniel aa to 


our conceptions. as. poſſible. 


This humour ſhews it ſelf in ſeveral remarks: that we may: akke upon 
the Eugliſh language. As firſtiof all by. its. abaunding in monoſyllables, 
which gives us an opportunity of delivering our thaughts in fen ſonads. 
This indeed takes. off from the elegance af our tongue, hug atethe ſame· 
time expreſſes our ideas in the readieſt manner, and con ſequently anſwers. 
the firſt deſign of ſpeech better than the multitude of, ſyllabples,;, which. 
make the words of other languages more tunable and ſonorous. Ihe 
ſounds of our words are commonly like thoſe of ſtrin ng muſick, 
ſhort and tranſient, which riſe and periſh upon a ſingle touch; thoſe of 
other languages are like the notes of wind inſtruments, ſweet and 
ſwelling, and lengthened out into variety of modulation. 

In the next place we may obſerve, that where the words are not mo- 
noſyllables, we often make them ſo, as much as lies in our power, by our 
rapidity of pronunciation; as it generally happens in moſt of our long 
words which are derived from the Latin, where we. contract the length 
of the ſyllables that gives them a grave and ſolemn air in their own lan- 


«„ — —— — 


guage, to make them more proper for diſpatch, and more conformable 


to the genius of our tongue. This we may find in A, multitude .of words, 
as Liberty, Conſprracy, Theatre, Orator, &c. = 
The ſame natural averſion to loquacity has of late years made a very 
conſiderable alteration in our language, by cloſing in one ſyllable the 
termination of our præterperfect tenſe, as in the words droum d, ua,, d, 
arriv d, for drowned, walked, arrived, which has very much disfi gured 
the tongue, and turned a tenth part of our ſmootheſt words into ſo many 


cluſters of conſonants. Ibis is the more remarkable, becauſe the want 


of vowels in our language has been the general complaint of our politelt | 
Authors, who neyertheleſs are the men that have made theſe. retrench- 


This 


ments, and conſequently very much increaſed. our former ſcarcity. 
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iT This refle8ion on! cha wards ther end. im ech 1 have heard in converſa- 


| tan: fromi ane of the-greateſk genius s this age has produced. think. 
we may add to the foregoing obſervation, the e e las happen- 
ecbin dur langwage, by: the abhneviation of: ſeveral Words that are termi- 
nated inen byſuhſtituting am & in the room of the laſt ſyllable, as in 
dnauuuntai walks; drr uναι and innumerable other words, which in the pro- 
nuneiation of out fore fathers were d ou, watketh,. arribeth. This 
hesi wienderfully mulciplied-a(letter which was before too frequent in the 
Emliſb tongue, and added to that Hg in our langiagęe which is taken. 
ſo much notiee:of: byr foreigners; Hut at the ſame time humeurs our taci- 
turnity, and eaſes us of man ſuperfluous ſyHables, | 
Imighttchereiobferye,: that the ſame: ſingle: letter on many occaſions: 
does the offlcetoſꝭ ai Whole wor db. and-r epreſents,the His and Her of our 
_ fere-fathiers: There is necdonbt but the ear of fa foreigner, which is the 
bete judge.in this cafe, would very much-diſapprove of ſueh innovations, 
whighiandeed: wecdp ourſſelves in ſome meaſure, by retaining the old ter- 
minatiom im writings and in all; the ſolemn offices of our religion. 

Asdn dhe anſtances have given we have epitomized many of our par- 
ticulat: words to thedetriment'of our tongues: ſo ond other occafions we 
have: duanm tacwonda into one, which! has like wife very much untuned 
ourtlanguage am dogged it with rconſonants, as mam t, can t, Jpa'n't, 


ann , and theriikel, fonma nut; cam not, ſbull not, vill nor, &c. 


It: is perhaps this inmoure of pr aking no more than we needs muſt, 


which has ſo miſerably curtailedi ſdme of our words, that in familiar wri- 
tings and converſations they often loſe all but their firſt ſyllables, as in 
mob; rep.” pos. incog. and the like; and as all ridiculous words make their 
firſt entry into a language by familiar phraſes, I dare not anſwer for 
theſe that they. will not in time be looked upon as a part ef our tongue. 
We ſee ſome of our Poets have been ſo indiſcreet as to imitate Hudi- 
bras's doggrel expreſſions in their ſerious compoſitions, by throwing out 
the ſigns of our ſubſtantives, which are eſſential to the Fugliſh language. 
Nay, this humour of ſhortning -our language had once run ſo far, that 
ſome of our celebrated, Authors, among whom we may reckon Sir Roger 


L' Eſtrauge in particular, began to prune their words of all ſuperfluous 


letters, as they termed them, in order to adjuſt the ſpelling to the pro- 
nunciation; which would have confounded all our etymologies, and 
have quite deſtroyed our tongue. 

We may here likewiſe obſerve; that our proper names, when W 


rized 1 in Engliſh; generally dwindle to monoſyllables, whereas in other 
madern 
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modern hate * receive à ſoſter turn on this occaſion,: 
addition of a new ſyllable. Nic in Lal Is Mc, rauf in dat 
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There is another particular in our language which is a great dune | 
of our frugality in words, and that is the ſuppreſſing of ſeveral particles 
which muſt be produced in other tongues to make a ſentence intelligi- | 


ble: this often perplexes the beſt writers, when they find the relatives 


whom, which,'or they, at their mercy whether they may have admiſſion 


or not; and will never be decided till we have ſomething like an Acade- 
my, that by the beſt authorities and rules drawn from the analogy of lan- 


guages, Mal ſettle all controverſies between grammar and idiom. 


I have only conſidered our language as it ſhews the genius and nattcal 


temper of the Eng liſb, which is modeſt, thoughtful and ſincere, and 
which perhaps may recommend the people, though it has ſpoiled the 
tongue. We might perhaps carry the ſame thought into other languages, ; 


and deduce a great part of what is -peculiar to them from the genius of 
the people who ſpeak them. It is certain the light talkative humour of 
the French, has not a little infected their tongue, which might be ſhewn 


by many inſtances; as the genius of the Italiens, which is ſo much ad- 


dicted to muſick and ceremony, has moulded all their words and phraſes 


io thoſe particular uſes. The ſtatelineſs and gravity of the ' Spaniards» 


ſhews it ſelf to perfection in. the ſolemnity of their language; and the 


blunt honeſt humour of the Germans. ſounds better in the nee oe | 
the ie NY Dutch, ht it e a e edngue) 100131 Cl ft 
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7 H EN was at a Cairg | Ipicked up Fan oriental Manu- 


one entituled, The Viſus of Mirza, which 1 have read over 
with 


ſcripts, which I have ſtill by me. Among others I met with 


[ 


"hh great pleaſure. 1 Wind to give it to the publick when I have no 

other entertainment for them; and ſhall begin with the firſt THY which 

+F a tranſlated: word for word e as follows. 

> ce O N the fifth ton of the Hocw, e cede to the caſtor of 
* my forefathers 1 always keep holy, after having waſhed my 

0. ſelf, and offered up my morning devotions, I aſcended the high hills 


« er. As I was here atring my ſelf on the tops of the mountains, I fell 
4 into a profound contemplation on the vanity of humane life; and paſ- 


and life a dream. Whilſt I was thus muſing, I caſt my eyes towards 
c the ſummit of a rock that was not far from me, where I diſcovered 
one in the habit of a ſhepherd, with a muſical inſtrument in his hand. 


«.it.. The ſound of it was exceeding ſweet, and wrought into a variety 
" of tunes that were inexpreſſibly melodious, and altogether different 


« firſt arrival in paradiſe, to wear out the impreſſions of their laft ago- 
«nies, and qualifie them for the pleaſures of that happy place. My 
« heart melted away in ſecret raptures. 

„ had been often told that the rock before me was che haunt of a 
* Genius; and that ſeveral had been entertained with muſick who had 


“ paſſed by it, but never heard that the muſician had before made him- 


« ſelf viſible. When he had raiſed my thoughts, by thoſe tranſporting 


« airs which he played, to taſte the pleaſures of his converſation, as 1 


<« looked upon him like one aſtoniſhed, he beckoned to me, and by the 


« waving of his hand directed me to approach the place where he ſat · 


« drew near with that reverence which is due to a ſuperior nature ; 
« and as my heart was entirely ſubdued by the captivating ſtrains I had 
« heard, I fell down at his feet and wept. The Genius ſmiled upon me 
„with a look of compaſſion and affability that familiarized him to my 
“ jmagination, and at once diſpelled all the fears and apprehenſions with 
« which I approached him, He lifted me from the ground, and taking 
« me by the hand, Mirzah, ſaid he, I have heard thee 1 in thy nee, 
«© follow me. 

« He then led me to the higheſt pinnacle of the rock, and placing me 


« on the top of it, Caſt thy eyes caltward, ſaid he, and tell me what hou 
| e 
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“of Bagdat, in order to paſs the reſt of the day in meditation and pray- 


« {ing from one thought to another, Surely, ſaid I, man is but a ſhadow | 


cc As 1 looked upon him he applied it to his lips, and began to play upon 


« from any thing I had ever heard. They put me in mind of thoſe hea- 
« yenly airs that are played to the departed ſouls of good men upon their 
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© ſeeſt. I ſee, faid I a huge valley and a prodigious tide Kara: of 
e ling through it. The valley that thou ſeeſt, ſaid he, is the wale of mi-. 
e ſery, and the tide of water that thou ſeeſt, is part of the great ride of 
Eternity. What is the reaſon, faid I, that the tide I ſee riſes out of a 
thick miſt at one end, and again loſes it ſelf in a thick miſt at the d- 
<< ther? What thou ſeeſt, ſaid he, is that portion of Eternity Which is 
_ called Time, meaſured out by the Sun, and reaching from the begin- 
ning of the world to its conſummation. - Examine now, ſaid he, this 
-6 ſeq that is thus bounded with darkneſs: at both ends, and tell me what 
« thou diſcovereſt in it. I ſee a bridge, faid-1, ſtanding in the midſt of 
« the tide. The bridge thou ſceſt, ſaid: he, is humane life; contider it at- 
c tentively. Upon a more leiſurely ſurvey of it, I found thatit conſiſted of 
* threeſcore and ten entire arches, with ſeveral broken arches, which ad- 
% ded to thoſe that were entire, made up the number about an hundred. 
« As I was counting the arches the Genius told me that this bridge on- 
* ſiſted at firſt of a thouſand. arches; but that a great flood ſwept away 
ai the reſt, and left the bridge in the ruinous condition I now beheld it. 
« But tell me further, ſaid he, what thou diſeovereſt on it. I fee mul - 
« titudes of people paſſing over it, ſaid L and a black cloud hanging on 
« each end of it. As Llooked more attentively, I ſaw ſeveral of thepaf- 
« ſengers dropping through the bridge, into the great tide that Howed 
<« underneath it; and upon further examination, perceived there were 
* innumerable trap-doors that lay concealed in the bridge, which the paſ- 
« ſengers no ſooner trod upon, but they fell through them into the tide | 
< and immediately diſappeared, Theſe hidden pit-falls were ſet very 
c thick at the entrance of the bridge, ſo that throngs of people no ſooner 
<« broke through the cloud, but many of them fell into them. They 
„grew thinner towards the middle, but multiplied and lay cloſer toge· 
ther towards the end of the arches that were antire. | 

« There were indeed ſome perſons, but their number was very ſmall, 
ce that continued a kind of hobbling march on the broken arches, but 
« fell through one after rn N quite tired and ſpent with ſo long 
« a walk. 

4] pafled ſome time in the contemplation of this wonderful ſtructure, 
« and the great variety of objects which it preſented. My heart was filled 
cc with a deep melancholy to fee ſeveral dropping unexpectedly in the 
« midſt of mirth and jollity, and catching at every thing that ſtood by 
« them to fave themſelves. . Some were looking up towards the Heavens 
„in a thoughtful polture, and i in the midſt of a Speculation ſtumbled and 
« fell 
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and p afſions that infeſt humane life. 


of up in death!” The 


with any ſupernatural fore 


in delt e 


liter 
ec they. t aach e witllin ie reach of them, their 1 * is 


and down they funk. In this confuſion of objects, I obſerved fome 
with pe in their hands, and others with Urinals, who ran to and 


| fro upon the bridge, thruſting ſeveral pe ke r ſons on trap-doors which aid 
not ſeem to lie i in their way, A 100 whi 
they not been thus forced 1 them. 

« The Genius ſeeing! me inc m. 
told me I had dyelt long eno 


They might” have eſcaped, h had 


y far in this melancholy — egg, 
ik: Take thine" eyes o "the h 
bridge, £2 he, and tell me if 0 ou Jeet any thing thou deft not co 

15 rehend. 175 Looking up, What mean, id J. thoſe great flights of 
irds that are perpetually h ol ts about the bridge, and ſettling upon 


it from time to time? 15 Wu $, harpyes, ravens, cormorants; and 
among many other feathered' Seal Per ittle winged boys, that 


8 


zerch in great: numbers upon the middle Neue Theſe, ſaid” the Ge- 


e Envy, avarice, ſuperſtition,” deſpair, Ipve, With the like cares 


1 * Ace 5 


nius, ar 


« 1 Bore fetched a deep figh; Alas, faid I, man was made in vain! How 


is he given away to mifer Sf and mortality! torture” ka life, and ſwal- 
enius being moved . 105 mpalſion towards 
ook 


bid dhe quit ſo uncomfortable a proſpet. no more, ald 


Ne. p man in the firſt tage” of his exiftence, i in his Tetting our for E- 
ternity; but caſt thine eye on that thick miſt into which the tide bears 


the ſeveral generations of mortals that fall into it. I directed my ſi icht 


as I was ordered, and (whether or no the good Genius frengthened i it 


ce, or diſſipated: part of the miſt that was be- 


fore too thick for the eye to penetrate) T faw the valley opening at 
the further end, and ſpreading forth into an immenſe ocean, that had 
a huge rock of Adamant running through the midſt of it, and divi- 
ding it into two equal parts. The 8825 {till reſted on one half of 
it, inſomuch that I could diſcover nothing in it: but the other appear- 
ed to me a vaſt ocean planted with innumerable iſlands, that were co- 
vered with fruits and flowers, and interwoven with a thouſand little 
ſhining ſeas that ran among them. I could ſee perſons dreſſed in glo- 
rious habits with garlands upon their heads, paſſing among the trees, 
lying down by the ſides of fountains, or reſting on beds of flowers; 
and could hear a confuſed harmony of ſinging birds, falling waters, hu- 
mane VOICES, and muſical inſtruments. Gladneſs grew 1n-me upon the 
Vo. II — N 4 diſco- 
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« ſuitable to the reliſhes and perfections of thoſe who are ſettled in t 


« 1 of fo A eile 4. I witked . the wings ; of an fl ea- 


« ole, that I might fly away to thoſe happy ſeats; but the Genius told 
« me there was no paſſage to them, except through the gates, of Death 
« that I ſaw opening every moment upon the bridge. The. iſlands, ſaid 
« he, that lie ſo freſh and green before thee, and With which the whole 


« face of the ocean appears ſpotted as far as thou canſt ſee, are more in 


« number than the ſands on the ſea-hgre; there are myriads of iſlands 
« behind thoſe which thou here diſcovereſt, reaching further than thine 
« eye or even thine imagination can extend it ſelf... Theſe are the man- 
« fions of good men after death, who according to the degree and kinds 
« of virtue in which. they excelled, are diſtributed among theſe ſeveral 
« I{lands, which abound with pleaſures of different kinds and- d 11 

em; 
« every Iſland is a paradiſe accommodated, to its reſpective inhabitants. 


« Are not theſe, O Mirza, habitations worth contending for? Does life 


« appear miſerable, that gives thee opportunities of earning ſuch ; a reward? 
« Is death to be feared, that will convey thee to ſo happy an exiſtence? > 
« Think not man was made in vain, who has ſuch an Eternity reſerved 
« for him. I gazed with inexpreſſible pleaſure on theſe happy Iſlands. 
« At length ſaid I, ſhew me now, 1 beſeech thee, the ſecrets. that lye hid 
« under thoſe dark clouds which cover the ocean on the other - fide of 
« the rock of Adamant. The Genius making me no anſwer, I turned about 
to addreſs my ſelf to him a ſecond time, but I found that he had left 
« me; I then turned again to the viſion which I had been ſo long con- 
« templating, but inſtead of the rolling tide, the arched bridge, an the 
« happy Iflands, I faw nothing but the long hollow valley of Li ks with, 
8 oven, ſheep, and camels, grazing * che Ages of 1 it, 
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7 27 end of the 2 viſa of Mirzah. 
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_ HERE i is no These more frequently given to a writer, than 

that of being a Genius. I have heard many a little ſonne- 
cteer called a fue Genius, There is not an heroick ſcribler in 
the nation, that has not his admirers who think him a great Genius; and 
as for your ſmatterers in Tragedy, there is ſcarce a man among them 
who is not cried up by one or other for a prodigious Genius. 

My deſign in this paper is to conſider what is properly a great Genius 
and to throw ſome thoughts together on ſo uncommon a ſubject. 
| Among great Genius's, thoſe few draw the admiration of al the world 
upon them, and ſtand up as the prodigies of mankind, who by the meer 
ſtrength of natural parts, and without any aſſiſtance of art or learning, 
have produced works that were the delight of their own times, and the 
wonder of poſterity.” There appears ſomething nobly wild and extrava- 

gant in theſe great natural Genius's, that is infinitely more beautiful than 
all the turn and poliſhing of what the French call a Bel Eſprit, by which 
they would expreſs a Genius refined by converſation, reflection, and the 
reading of the moſt polite Authors. The greateſt Genius which runs 
through the arts and ſciences, takes a kind of tincture from them, and 
fals unavoidably into imitation. 

Many of theſe great natural Genius's that were never diſciplined and 
broken by rules of art, are to be found among the ancients, and in parti- 
cular among thoſe of the more eaſtern parts of the world. Homer has 
innumerable flights that Virgil was not able to reach, and in the Old 
Teſtament we find ſeveral paſſages more elevated and ſublime than any 
in Homer. At the ſame time that we allow a greater and more daring 
Genius to the ancients, we muſt own that the greateſt. of them very 


much failed 1 in, or, if you will, that they were much above, the nicety 
N 2 and 
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_and correctneſs of the moderns. In W. and alluſions, pro- | — 
vided there was a likeneſs, they did not much. trouble themſelves about 1 
the decency of the, compariſon: thus Solomon reſembles the noſe of his 
beloved'to the tower, of Lebanun whith lodketh toward Dalub/tus; as 
the coming of A thief in the wh Is a ſimilitude of the' fame kind in 
the New. Teſtament. It would be endleſs to make collections of this 
nature: Homer illuſtrates one of his heroes encompaſſed with the ene- 
my, by an aſs in a field f Corn that Bas His fides Belaboured by all the 
boys of the village without ſtirxing a foot for it: and another of them 
toſſing to and fro in his bed and darin with reſentment, to a piece of 
fleſh broiled ön the coals. This particular faffure in the Ancients, opens 
a large field. of raillery to the little wits, who can laugh. at ah thdec 


but not reliſh the ſublime in theſe ſorts of writings. Ihe preſent Ein 
a 


x" 4 


peror of Perſia, conformable to this eaſtern, way of thinking, | 
| en many pompous titles denominates himfelf the Sun of glory and the 
urmeg . delight. . In ſhort, to cut off all cavilling againſt the ancients, 
and particularly. thoſe of the warmer climates, who had moſt heat and 
life in their imaginations, we are to conſider that the rule of obſerving 
what the French call the Bienſeance in an alluſion, has been found out of 
latter years, and in the colder regions of the world; where we would 
make ſome amends f for our want of force and ſpirit, by a ſcrypulous ni- 
cety , and exadneſs in, our compoſitions. Our countryman Shakeſpear | 
Was a remarkable inſtance of this firſt kind of great Geniuss. 
To cannot | ut this — without obſerving that Pindar was a great Ge- 
nius of the Phi laß fs, v who was hurried on by a natural fire and impetu- 
| olity to vaſt conceptions of things,. and noble ſallies of i imagination, At 
the ſame time, can any thing be more ridiculous than for men, of a ſober 
and moderate fancy to imitate this Poet's way of writing in thoſe. mon- 
ſtrous compolitions which 8⁰ among us under the name of Pindaricks? P 
When I ſee people copying works, which, as Horace has repreſented 
them, are ſingular in their kind and inimitable z ; when I ſee men follow- 
ing irregularities, by rule, and by the little tricks of art ftraining after 
the moſt unbounded flights of nature, [ cannot but apply to them that 
paſl: age in Terence. e | 


——incerta hee y Fu poſtules 
 Ratione certa facere, nihilo plus agas, 
Van i des e, ur cum ratione inſanias, 


1. 


ts. f SPECTATOR wn 
In hort, a modern Pindarick writer compared with Pindar, is like a 

PETTY the Camifers compared with Virgil Sibyl: there is the di- 

ortion, grimace, and outward Hgure, but nothing of that divine im- 

pulſe. which raiſes the mind above it ſelf and makes the ſounds more 

FE "og ATI oat Nate 55**FEE LE OM | 

| There is another kind of great Genius's which I ſhall place in a ſecond 
claſs, not as I think them inferior to the firſt, but only for diſtinction's 
fake as they are of a different kind. This ſecond claſs of great Genius's . 
are thoſe. that have formed themſelves by rules, and fubmitted the great | 

nels of their natural talents to the Edrredtions and Mſtrafnts of art. Such 

among the Greeks were Plato and Ariſtotle, among the Romans Virgil 
and Tuliy, amon the ei Milton and Sir Francis | ard 
I be genius n boch the : clailes of Authors may be equally great, but 
tes it felf after a different manner. Th the firſt it is like a rich foil in 
115 & happy hte, that produces a whole wildernefs of noble plants riſing - 
| i a thouſand. beautiful landskips without any certain order or regularity. | 
In tie other it is the fame rich foil under the fame happy climate, that 
has been laid out in walks and parterres, and cut into fhape and beauty 
by. the Win K the gardener, ONE 
The great danger in theſe latter kind of Genius's, is, leaſt they cramp - 
their own abilities too much by imitation, and form themſelves altogether 
upon models, without giving the full play to their own natural parts. An 
imitation of the beſt Authors is not to compare with # good original; 
and I believe we may obſerve that very few writers make an extraordinary 
figure in the world, who have not ſomething in their way of thinking or 
expreſling themſelves that is peculiar to them, and entirely their own. 
It is odd to &mider what great Genius's are ſometimes thrown away 
. dra, > +645 
lo onice ſaw a ſhepherd, ſays a famous Italian Author, who uſed to di- 
vert himſelf in his ſolitudes with tofling up eggs and catching them again 
without breaking them: In which he had arrived to ſo great degree of 
perfection, that he would keep up four at a time for ſeveral minutes to- 

_ gether playing in the air, and falling into his hand by turns. I think, ſays 
the Author, I never. ſaw a greater ſeverity than in this man's face; for 
by his wonderful perſeverance and application, he had contracted the 
ſeriouſneſs and gravity of a Privy: counſellor; I could not but reflect with 
my ſelf, that the ſame aſſiduity and attention, had they been rightly ap- 

plied, might have made him a greater mathematician than Archimedes. 
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JI OTHIN G that i is not a teal crime makes a man u pen 0 con- 
temptible and little in the eyes of the world as Inconſtancy, eſpe- 
Cially when it regards religion or party. In either of theſe caſes, 
though a man perhaps does but his duty in ehanging his ſide, he not only 
makes himſelf hated hy thoſe he left, but! is ſeldom heartily eſteemed 4 
thoſe he comes over to. 
In theſe great articles of life therefore : a man's conviction ought to be 
very ſtrong, and if poſſible ſo well timed that worldly advantages may 
ſeem to have no ſhare in it, or mankind will be ill-natured enough to 
think he does not change fides out of principle, but either out of levity 
of temper, or proſpects of intereſt. Converts and renegadoes of all kinds 
ſhould take particular care to let the world ſee they act upon honourable 
motives; or whatever approbations they may receive from themſelves, 
and applauſes from thoſe they converſe with, they may be very well af- 
ſured that they are the ſcorn of all good men, and the.publick marks of 
infamy and deriſion. | 
Irreſolution on the ſchemes of life which offer themſthes to our 
choice, and inconſtancy in purſuing them, are the greateſt and moſt uni- 
verſal cauſes of all our diſquiet and unhappineſs. When ambition pulls 
one way, intereſt another, inclination a third, and perhaps reaſon con- 
trary to all, a man is likely to paſs his time but ill who has ſo many dif- 
ferent parties to pleaſe. When the mind hovers among ſuch a variety 
of allurements, one had better ſettle on a way of life that is not the very 
beſt we might have choſen, than grow old without determining our 
choice, and go out of the world, as the greateſt part of mankind do, be- 
fore we have reſolved how to live in it. There is but one method of 


ſetting c our ſelves at reſt in this particular, and that is by adhering fted- 
faſtly 


Qs thy ' o one great Ui as the chief and ultimate aim of all our FREY 
"I Were 'irmly refolyed. to live up to the dictates of reaſon, without 
any regard to wealth, reputation, or the like conſiderations, any more 
than as they fall in with our principal deſign, we may go through life 
with ſteadineſs and pleaſure ; but if we act by ſeveral broken views, and 
will not only be virtuous, but wealthy, popular, and every thing that 
has a value ſet TA. it by the world, we Aro? le mm die in miſery and 
repentance... 

One would take more than ordinary e. care to 8088 ones ſelf againſt this 
particular imperfection, becauſe it is that which our nature very ſtrong- 
ly inclines us to; for if we examine our ſelves throughly, we ſhall find 
that we are the. moſt changeable Beings in the univerſe. In reſpect of 
our underſtanding, we often embrace and reject the very ſame opinions; 
whereas Beings above and beneath us have probably no opinions at all, 
or at leaſt no waverings and uncertainties in thoſe they have. Our ſupe- 
riors are guided by intuition, and our inferiors by inſtinct. In reſpe& of 

our wills, we fall into. crimes, and recover. out of them, are amiable or 
odious in the eyes of our great Judge, and paſs our whole life in offend- 
ing and asking pardon. On the contrary, the Beings: underneath. us are 
not capable of ſinning, nor pſe above us of repenting. The one is out 
of the poſſibilities of duty, a the other fixed in an eternal courſe of 
ſin, or an eternal courſe of virtue. 

There is ſcarge a Tate of life, or ſtage in it, Which does. not produce 
changes and revolutions in the mind of man. Our ſehemes of thought 
in infancy are loſt in thoſe of youth; theſe too take a different turn in 
manhood, till old age often leads us back into our former infancy. A 
new title or an unexpected ſucceſs throws us out of our ſelves, and in a 
manner deſtroys our identity. A cloudy day or a little ſun-ſhine have 
as great an influence on many conſtitutions, as the moſt real bleſſings or 
misfortunes. A dream varies our being, and changes our condition 
while it laſts; and every paſſion, not to mention health and fickneſs, and 
the greater alterations in body and mind, makes us appear almoſt dif- 
ferent creatures. If a man is ſo diſtinguiſhed among other Beings by this 
infirmity, what can we think of ſuch as make themſelves remarkable for 
it even among their own ſpecies? It is a very triflng character to be 
one of the moſt variable Beings of the moſt variable kind, eſpecially if 
we conſider that he who is the great ſtandard of perfection, has in him no 
ſhadow of change, but is the lame S to day, and for ever. 
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As this nn on temper 192 7 ia ſity our ain My i 
greateſt weakneſs of human nature, ſo it makes the Perſon who is reach. 
able for it, in a very particular manner more ridiculous than any other in- 
firmity whatſoever, as it ſets him in a greater variety of fooliſh lights, and di- 
ſtinguiſhes him from himſelf by an oppoſition of party: coloured ehargs. 
Rers, The moſt humorous character in Horace is founded TOR. I Wer | 
venneſs of temper and irregularity of conduct. ; £ 

| —— Sardus habebat” r 5 Mops eee 
Tile Tigellins hoc.  Cefar qui r paſſin,” Ard. p. 
. Peterer per amicitian patrit, atgus . . Wee u ine 
Quidquam proficeret: Si cothbuifſet, as ove 
ee. citaret, I6 Bacche, nods fam 7 mera : 
Voce; modo hac reſonar que chardis: quatuer ima. . 


Nil aquale homini fruit illi: Sepevelnt gu: Kh | NN" | ad 
. Currebat fugiens hoſtem: Penſape velut qui q n 


Funouis ſacra ferret. We feds dnl; . 
Sepe decem ſeruot. Mogo, 1 eges atque tetrarchas, - 28 
Omnia magna loquens. Modd fit mihs monſe tripes, er . 
Concha ſalir 2 er toga, que deſendene gt 
Ouam vis craſſa, guet. Vecies e, 26 A 
Auic parco paucir contenro, gu 11 
Nil erat in loculss. Noctes 2 lakas ad Ban 
Mane: Diem totam ftertebat. Nil fait unquam © FF 
Dae impar 44 — Hor. Sat. 3. Lib. 1. 


Inſtead of tranſlating this paſſa in Horace, I hall entertain m oY. 
Reader with the deſcription of Fra character, that is d 
well finiſhed by Mr. Dryden, and raiſed upon the june Joundation.. ; 


ln the faſt rank of theſe did Zimri ond 

A man ſ various, that he ſcem d to be. 

Mess one, but all mankind's epitome: 
tif in opiniont, akuays in the wrongs © 


Mas every thing by fiarts, aud nothing hind. i 

Bu, in is courſe of one revalving miss. 

ar :Ghymiſt, Fidler, Stateſman, and Aus.. 

| Then all for women, painting, rhiming, drinking: #40 BH 

I + Prhites ten thouſand freaks thet dyes thinking. =. 

8 Bleſt madman, who cau'd auen bur amp, K Il omtrdate mobs 

| With ſomething new to wiſh, or to enjoy? RAS LARS. eee 
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Nquiries after happineſs, and rules for attaining it, are not ſo neceſ- 

E ſary and uſeful to mankind as the arts of conſolation, and ſupport- 
ing ones ſelf under affliction. The utmoſt we can hope for in this world 
is contentment; if we aim at any thing higher, we ſhall meet with nothing 
but grief and diſappointments. A man ſhould direct all his ſtudies and 
endeavours at making himſelf eaſie now, and happy hereafter. f 

The truth of it is, if all the happineſs that is diſperſed through the 
whole race of mankind in this world were drawn together, and put into 
the poſſeſſion of any ſingle man, it would not make a very happy Being. 
Though on the contrary, if the miſeries of the whole ſpecies were fixed 
in a ſingle perſon they would make a very miſerable one. 
I am engaged in this ſubject by the following letter, which, though 
ſubſcribed by a fictitious name, I. have reaſon to believe is not imaginary. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, | . 

cc N Am one of your diſciples, and endeavour to live up to your rules, 
«< which I hope will encline you to pity my condition: I ſhall open 

« jt to you ina very few words. About three years ſince a Gentleman, 
« whom, I am ſure, you your felf would have approved, made his ad- 
<«« dreſſes to me. He had every thing to recommend him but an eſtate, 
« ſo that my friends, who all of them applauded his perſon, would not 
4 for the ſake of both of us favour his paſſion. For my own part I re- 
« ſigned my ſelf up entirely to the direction of thoſe who knew the 
« world much better than my ſelf, but {till lived in hopes that ſome jun- 
« cture or other would make me happy in the man whom, in my heart, 
« preferred to all the world; being determined if I could not have 
« him, to have no body elſe. About three months ago I received a let- 
Vo I. III. O ic ter 


« ter from him, acquainting me, that by the death of an uncle he had a 
s conſiderable eſtate left him, which he ſaid was welcome to him upon 
© no other account, but as he hoped it would remove all difficulties that 
& lay in the way to our mutual happineſs. You may well fuppoſe, Sir, 
« with how much joy I received this letter, which was followed by ſeve- 
c ral others filled with thoſe expreſſions of love and joy, which I verily 
&« believe no body felt more ſincerely, nor knew better how to defcribe, 
t than the Gentleman I am ſpeaking of. But, Sir, how ſhall I be able to 
« tell it you! by the laſt week's poſt I received a letter from an intimate 
4 friend of this unhappy Gentleman, acquainting me, that as. he had juſt 
« ſettled his affairs, and was preparing for his journey, he fell ſick of a 
« fever and died. It is impoſſible to expreſs to you the diſtreſs I am in 
upon this ogcaſion,. I can only have recourſe. to my devotions, and to 
e the reading of good books for my conſolation; and as I always take a 
« particular delight in thoſe frequent advices and admonitions which you 

« give the publick, it would be a very great piece of charity in you to 
« lend me your aſſiſtance in this conjuncture. If after the reading of this 
« letter you find your ſelf in a humour rather to rally and ridicule, than 
« to comfort me, I deſire you would throw it into the fire, and think no 
« more of it; but if you are touched with my misfortune, which is grea- 
« ter than I know how to bear, your counſels may very much ſupport, 
« and will infinitely oblige the afflicted e 


L E O NORA. 


A diſappointment in love is more hard to get over than any other; the 
paſſion it ſelf ſo ſoftens and ſubdues the heart, that it diſables it from 
ſtruggling or bearing up againſt the woes and diſtreſſes which befal it. 
The mind meets with other misfortunes in her whole ſtrength; the ſtands 
collected within her ſelf, and ſuſtains the ſhock with all the force which 
is natural to her; but a heart in love has its foundations ſapped, and im- 
mediately ſinks under the weight of accidents that are diſagreeable to its 
favourite paſſion. | TY. 
In afflictions men generally draw their conſolations out of books of 
morality, which indeed are of great uſe to fortifie and ftrengthen the 
mind againſt the impreſſions of ſorrow. Monſieur Sr.. Evremont, who 
does not approve of this method, recommends Authors who are apt to 
ſtir up mirth in the mind of the readers, and fancies Don Quixote can 
give more relief to an heavy heart than Plutarch or Seneca, as it is 
much eaſier to divert grief than to conquer it. This doubtleſs may have 


Its 
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its effects on ſome tempers. I ſhould rather have recourſe to Authors of 
a quite contrary kind, that give us inſtances of calamities and misfor- 
tunes, and ſhew human nature in its greateſt diſtreſſes. . — 
If the affliction we groan under be very heavy, we ſhall find ſome con- 
ſolation in the ſociety of as great ſufferers as our ſelves, eſpecially when 
we find our companions men of virtue and merit. If our afflictions) are 
light, we ſhall be comforted by the compariſons we make between our 
ſelves: and our fellow-ſufterers. A loſs at ſea, a fit of ſickneſs, or the 
death of a friend, are ſuch trifles when we conſider whole Kingdoms 
laid in aſhes, families put to the ſword, wretehes ſhut up in dungeons, 
and the like calamities of mankind, that we are out of countenance for 
our own weakneſs, if we ſink under ſuch little ſtrokes of fortune. 
L Let the diſconſolate Leonora conſider, that at the very time in which 
ſne languiſhes for the loſs of her deceaſed lover, there are perſons in ſe- 
veral parts of the world juſt periſhing in a Shipyreck ; others crying out 
for mercy in the terrors of a death- bed repentance ; others lying under 
the tortures of an infamous execution, or the like dreadful calamities : 
and ſhe will find her ſorrows vaniſh at the appearance of thoſe which 
are ſo much greater and more aſtoniſhing. 24 
I I would further propoſe to the conſideration of my afflicted diſciple, 
that poſſibly what ſhe now Jooks upon. as the greateſt misfortune, is not 
really ſuch in it ſelf. For my own part, I queſtion not but our ſouls in a 
ſeparate ffate will look back on their lives in quite another view, than 
what they had of them in the body; and that what they now conſider 
as misfortunes and diſappointments, will very often appear to have been 


| eſcapes and bleſſings. . - | 
I The mind that hath any caſt towards devotion, naturally flies to it in 


| its afflictions. „„ Lite aayy; | 
When l was in France, J heard a very remarkable ſtory of two lovers, 
which I ſhall relate at length in my to-morrow's paper, not only becauſe 
the circumſtances of it are extraordinary, but becauſe it may ſerve as an 
illuſtration to all that can be ſaid on this laſt head, and ſhew the power 
of religion in abating that particular anguiſh which ſeems to lye ſo hea- 1 
vy on Leonora. The ſtory was told me by a Prieſt, as I travelled with 
him in a ſtage- coach. I ſhall give it my Reader, as well as I can remem- 
ber, in his own words, after having premiſed, that if conſolations may 
be drawn from a wrong religion and a miſguided devotion, they cannot 
but flow much more naturally from thoſe which are founded upon rea- 


ſon; and eftabliſhed in good ſenſe. 


F Friday, 


IIS 
5 . 


tween the two lovers, who he knew entertained ſecret hopes of ſome fa- 
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—ͤ— ONSTAN TIA was a woman of e wit and beauty, 
ut very unhappy in a father, who having arrived at great richer 

* by his own induſtry, took delight in nothing but his money. The- 
odeſfus was the younger ſon of a decayed family, of great parts and 
learning, improved by a genteel and virtuous education. When he was 


in the twentieth year of his age, he became acquainted with Cosſantia, 


who had not then paſſed her fifreenth. As he lived but a few miles di- 
ſtance from her father's houſe, he' had frequent opportunities: of ſeeing 
her; and by the advantages of a good perfon and a pleaſing converſation, 
made fuch an impreſſion in her heart as it was impoſſible for time to 
efface: he was himſelf no leſs ſmitten with Conſtantia. A long acquaint- 
ance made them ſtill diſcover new beauties in each other, and by degrees 


raiſed in them that mutual paſſion which had an influence on their fol- 
lowing lives. It unfortunately happened, that in the midſt of this inter- 


courſe of love and friendſhip between Theodoſius and Conſtantia, there 


broke out an irreparable quarrel between their parents, the one valuing 


himſelf too much upon his birth, and the other upon bis poſſeſſions. 
The father of Conſtautia was fo Were) at the father of Theodoſius, that 
he contracted an unreaſonable averſion towards his: ſon, inſomuch that 


he forbad him his houſe, and charged his daughter her duty never 


to ſee him more. In the mean time, to break off all communication be- 


vourable opportunity that ſhould bring them together, he found out a 
young Gentleman of a good fortune and an agreeable perſon, whom he 
pitched: upon as a husband for his daughter. He ſoon concerted this 


affair ſo well, that he told Conſantia it was his deſign: to marry her to 
ſuch 
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ſuch a Gentleman, and that her wedding ſhould be celebrated on ſuch 
a day. Conflantia, who was over-awed with the authority of her father, 
and unable to object any thing againft ſo advantageous a match, received 
the propoſal with a profound filence, which her father commended in 
her, as the moſt decent manner of a virgin's giving her confent to an o- 
verture of that kind. The noiſe of this intended marriage ſoon reached 
Theodofruc, who after a long tumult of paſſions which naturally rife in 
a lover's heart on ſuch an occaſion, writ the following letter to Con- 


d a. 


HE thought of my Conſtantia, which for ſome years has been 
| mp only happineſs, is now become a greater torment to 

« than I am able 5 bear. Muſt I then live to ſee you another's ? the 
« ſtreams, the fields and meadows, where we have ſo often talked toge- 
« ther, grow painful to me; life it felf is become a burden. May you 
long be happy i in the gets but forget that there was ever ſuch a man 


8 in it as 
THEO DOS 


This letter was conveyed to Conſtantia that very evening, who fain> 
ted at the reading of it; and the next morning ſhe. was much more 
alarmed by two or three meſſengers, that came to her father's houſe one 
after another to enquire, if they had heard any thing of Theodoſſus, who 
it ſeems had left his chamber about midnight, and could no where be 
found. The deep melancholy which had hung upon his mind ſome time 
before, made them apprehend the worſt that could befal him. Conſtantia, 
who knew that nothing bur the report of her marriage could have dri- 
ven him to ſuch extremities, .was not to be comforted: ſhe now accuſed 
her ſelf for having ſo tamely given an ear to the propoſal of a husband, 
and looked upon the new lover as the murderer of Theodofius: in. ort, ; 
ſhe reſolved to ſuffer. the utmoſt effects of her father's diſpleaſure, rather 
than comply with a marriage which appeared to her ſo full of guilt and 
horror. The father ſeeing himſelf entirely rid of -Theodo/ius, and likely: 
to keep a conſiderable portion in his family, was not very much concern- 
ed at the obſtinate refuſal of his daughter; and did not find it very dif- 
ficult to excuſe himſelf upon that account to his intended ſon-in-law, - 
who had all along regarded this alliance rather as a marriage of conveni- 
ence than of love. Conſtantia had now no relief but in her devotions 
and exerciſes of religion, to which her afflictions had ſo entirely ſubjected 
— her mind, that after ſome years had abated the violence of her ſorrows, 
and 
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and ſettled her thoughts in a kind of tranquillity, ſhe reſolyed-te paſs the 
remainder of her days in a convent. Her father was not diſpleaſed with 
a reſolution, which would ſave money in his family, and readily compli- 
ed with his daughter's intentions. Accordingly in the twenty fifth year 

of her age, while her beauty was yet in all its height and bloom, he car- 
' ried her to a neighbouring city, in order to look out a ſiſterhood of 
| Nuns among whom to place his daughter, There was in this place a fa- 
ther of a convent who was very much renowned for his piety and ex- 
emplary life; and as it is uſual in the Romiſh church for thoſe who are 
under any great affliction, or trouble of mind, to apply themſelves to the 
moſt eminent Confeſſors for pardon and conſolation, . our beautiful yota- - 
ry took the opportunity of confeſſing her ſelf to this celebrated father. 

Me muſt now return to Theodoſius, who the very morning that the 
above-mentioned enquiries had been made after him, arrived at a religi- 
ous houſe in the city, where now Conſtantia reſided ; and deſiring that 
ſecrecy and concealment of the fathers of the conyent, which is very u- 
ſual upon any extraordinary occaſion, he made himſelf one of the order, 
with a private vow never to enquire after Conſtantia; whom he looked 
upon as given away to his rival upon the day on which, according to 
common fame, their marriage was to have been ſolemnized. Having in 
his youth made a good progreſs in learning, that he might dedicate him- 
ſelf more entirely to religion he entred into holy orders, and in a few 
years became renowned for his ſanctity of life, and thoſe pious ſentiments 
which he inſpired into all who converſed with him. It was this holy 
man to whom Conſtantia had determined to apply her ſelf in confeſſion, 
though neither ſhe nor any other beſides the Prior of the convent, knew 
any thing of his name or family. The gay, the amiable Theodo/2as had 
now taken upon him the name of father Francis; and was ſo far con- 
cealed in a long beard, a ſhaven head, and a religious habit, that it was 
impoſlible to diſcover the man of the world in the venerable conven- 
tual. - bo | | 8 5 
As he was one morning ſhut up in his confeſſional, Conſtantia kneel- 
ing by him, opened the ſtate of her ſoul to him: and after having given 
him the hiſtory of a life full of innocence, the burſt out into tears, and 


entered upon that part of her ſtory, in which he himſelf had ſo great * 


ſhare. My behaviour, ſays ſhe, has I fear been the death of a man who 
had no other fault but that of loving me too much. Heaven only knows 
how dear he was to me whilſt he lived, and how bitter the remembrance 
of him has been to me ſince his death. She here pauſed, and lifted up 


— 


er 


her eyes that ſtreamed with tears towards the father; who was ſo moved 
with the ſenſe of her ſorrows, that he could only command his voice, 
which was broke with ſighs and ſobbings, ſo far as to bid her proceed. 
She followed his direQtions, and in a flood of 'tears poured out her heart 
before him. The father could not forbear weeping aloud, inſomuch that 
in the agonies of his grief the ſeat ſhook under him. Conſtantia, who 
thought the good man was thus moved by, his compaſſion towards her, 
and by the horror of her guilt, proceeded with the utmoſt contrition to 
_ acquaint him with that vow of virginity in which. ſhe was going to en- 
gage her ſelf, as the proper attonement for her ſins, and the only ſacri- 
fice ſhe could make to the memory of Theodo/ius, The father, who by 
this time had pretty well compoſed himſelf, burſt out again in tears upon 
hearing that name to which he had been ſo long diſuſed, and upon. re- 
ceiving this inſtance of an unparallel'd fidelity from one who he thought 
had ſeveral years ſince given her ſelf up to the poſſeſſion of another. A- 
mid{ the interruptions of his ſorrow, ſeeing. his penitent overwhelmed 
with grief, he was only able to bid her from time to time be comfort- 
ed——To tell her that her ſins were forgiven her——That her guilt 
was not ſo great as ſhe apprehended That ſhe ſhould not ſuffer her ſelf 
to be afflited above meaſure. After which he recovered himſelf enough 
to give her the abſolution in form; directing her at the ſame time to re- 
pair to him again the next day, that he might encourage her in the pi- 
-ous reſolutions ſhe had taken, and give her ſuitable exhortations for her 
behaviour in it. Conſtantia retired, and the next morning renewed her 
applications. Theodoſius having manned his Soul with proper thoughts 
and reflections, exerted himſelf on this occaſion in the beſt manner he 
could to animate his penitent in the courſe of life ſhe was entering upon, 
and wear out of her mind thoſe groundleis fears and apprehenſions 
which had taken poſſeſſion of it; concluding, with a promiſe to her, that 
he would from time to time continue his admonition when ſhe ſhould 
have taken upon her the holy veil. The rules of our reſpective orders, 
ſays he, will not permit that I ſhould ſee you, but you may aſſure your 
ſelf not only of having a place in my prayers, but of receiving ſuch fre- 
quent inſtructions as I can convey to you by letters. Go on chearfully in 
the glorious courſe you have undertaken, and you will quickly find ſuch 
a peace and ſatisfaction in your mind, which it is not in the power of the 

world to give. 1 . . 
Conſtantia's heart was ſo elevated with the diſcourſe of father Francis, 
that the very next day the entered upon her vow. As ſoon as the ſo- 
5 1 | lemnities 
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'lemnities of her reception were over, ſhe retired, as it is ufual, with the 


Abbeſs into her own apartment. 
The Abbeſs had been informed the night before of all that had paſſed | 
between her Noviciate and father Fraucis. From whom the now de- 


divered to her the following letter. 

LC A* the firſt fruits of thoſe joys and conſolations which you may 
£ « expect from the life you are now engaged in, I muſt ac- 
'« quaint you —_ Theodoſins, whoſe death fits ſo heavy upon your 
4 Re is ſtill alive; and that the father to whom you have confeſ- 
« ſed your ſelf, was once that Theodaſus whom you ſo much lament. 
% The love which we have had for one another will make us more hap- 
« py in its diſappointment, than it could have done in its fucceſs. Provi- 
« dence has difpoſed of us for our advantage, though not according to 
our wiſhes. Conſider your Theodofins {till as dead, but aſſure your ſelf 


= of one who will not ceaſe to pray for you in father 


— 


FRANCIS. 


Conflantia ſa that the hand-writing agreed with the contents of the 
letter: and upon reflecting on the voice of the perſon, the behaviour, 
and above all the extreme ſorrow of the father during her confeſſion, ſhe 
diſcovered Tbeodoſſus in every particular, After having wept with tears 
of joy, It is enough, ſays ſhe, Theodoftus is ſtill in being; I ſhall live with | 
comfort and die in peace. © 
The letters which the father ſent her afterwards are yet extant in the 
Nunnery where ſhe reſided; and are often read to the young religious, in : 
order to inſpire them with good reſolutions and ſentiments of virtue. It 
ſo happened, that after Conſtantia had lived about ten years in the cloyſter, a 
violent fever broke out in the place, which ſwept away great multitudes, 
and among others Theodo/ixus. Upon his death-bed he ſent his benediction 

in a very moving manner to Conflantia; who at that time was her ſelf ſo 
far gone in the ſame fatal diſtemper, that ſhe lay delirious. Upon the in- 
terval which generally precedes death in ſickneſſes of this nature, the 
Abbeſs finding that the Phyſicians had given her over, told ker that The- 
0doſtus was juſt gone before her, and that he had ſent her his benediction 
in his laſt moments. Conſtantia received it with pleaſure: And now, ſays 
ſhe, if I do not ask any thing improper, let me be buried by Theodoſſur. 
My vow reaches no farther than the grave. W hatI ask is, 1 hope, no violation 


=_ it—— dhe died ſoon after, and was interred according to her requeſt, 
Their 
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| | Ha bag vine that as in our conſtitution there - are ſeveral per- 
If for whoſe bulineſt it is to watch over our laws, our liberties and 
commerce, certain men might be ſet apart as ſuper-intendants of our 
language, to hinder any words of a foreign coin from paſſing among us; 
and in particular to prohibit any French phraſes from becoming current 
in this kingdom, when thoſe of our own ſtamp are altogether as valuable. 
The preſent war has ſo. adulterated our tongue with ſtrange words, that 
it would be impoſſible for e one of our great-grand-fathers to know what his 
| poſterity” fin Deer "doing, were he to read their exploits in a modern 
news Par er. Our wartiours are very induſtrious in propagating the French 
| nguage, at the ſame time that they are ſo gloriouſly ſucceſsful in beat- 
ing down their power. Our ſfoldiers are men of ſtrong heads for action, 
and perform ſuch feats as they are flot able to expyels. They want words 
in r own tongue to tell us what it is they-atchieve, and therefore ſend 
ü over accounts of their performances in a jargon of phraſes, which they 
learn among their Conqueled enemies. They ought however to be pro- 
yided with Sectetaries/ahdaffiſted by Vir reien Miniſters, to tell their 
ory for them in plain Eng liſb, and to let us know in our mother: tongue 
what it is our brave country-men.are about. The French would indeed 
in the right to publiſh the news of the preſent war in Engliſß phraſes, 
and make their campa 55 on unintelligible.” Their people might flatter 
themſelves that things are not ſo bad as they really are, were they thus 
palliated with foreign" terms, and thrown'into ſhades and obſcurity: but 
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the" Buff bannt be too/tledr in their eme wendete Mees 


have raiſed their country to a higher pitch of glory than it ever yet arri 
ved at, a6 wiifech wilt be fill the more adivfired, eee ek - 
pio nn, We ee eee ITY ee ee 


For. my part, by that time a ſie ge is carried on ai or three days, 1 
am altogether loſt and bewildered in it, and meet with To many inexpt 
cable difficulties, that I ſcarce know which fide has the better of1 it, till 1 
am informed by the Tower guns that the place is ſurreddred, I do in- 
deed make ſome menue ne this 1 bf the war: fortifications hang. 
terms. But when we hw won battels witch may. bet ( Feſcribed in our 

own language, why are our papers filed witk many unintelligible ex- 
ploits, and the French obliged to fend us à part of te fore 
we can know how they are conquered? They muſt be made acceſſary 

to their own diſgrace, as the Britains were formerly ſo attificially wrought N 
in the curtain of the Romas theatre, that they Teemed'fo draw 
order t6 give the ſpectators an opportunity of ſeeing their un dea 
celebrated upon the ſtage: For ſo Mr. Dryden ins aa th * * 
Firgth 
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Which interibivin Brigdins itt 3 
Aud ſhew the triamph rat their Jhunit ig. eee 


The biſtories bf all Our former wars are tranſmitted . to 65 in ur ver- 
nacular Idiom, to uſe the phraſe of a great modern critick. do not 
find in any of our chronieles, that Edward, the. Fhird ever 'recotmbitres 
the enemy, though he often diſcovered; the poſture of the French, and. 
as often vanquiſhed them in battef. 'Phe Black Prince p 44 many a ri- 
ver without the help of pontoons, and filled a ditch with faggots as ſuc- 
ceſsfully as the Generals of our times do it with Faſcines. Our Com- 
manders loſe half their praiſe, and our people Half their joy, by r means of 
thoſe hard words and dark expreſſions in which bur news- papers do ſo 
much abound. I have ſeen many a prudent Citizen, after having read 
every article, enquite of his next neighbour what news the mail had 
brought. | 

I remember in that remarkable year when our country was delivered 
from the greateſt fears and apprehenſions, and raiſed to the greateſt 
height of gladneſs it had ever felt t it was a nation; I mean the year 
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holt behind — eee they chought-impraRticible. 
ur 2 the next day ſent a party of horſe to reconnoitre them 
rhour's diſtance from the 
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„army, Who returned again to the camp unobſerved through ſeveral de- 


with a party of French that had been 


« files, in one of which they m 
tptiſonets at diſcretion. The day after 


« marauging, ind made 1 5 * 


< a drum arrived at our camp, with a meſſage which he ae . 
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« picate to hone but the General; he was followed by a trumpet, who 
« they ſay behaved himſelf. vet faucily, with a meſſage from the Duke 


4 of Raparia. Phe next Ming dur army being divided into two 


« corps, made a movement towards the enemy: you will hear in the 


| Falken Prims how we treated them, with the other circumſtances of 


28s. day. Thad the good forme to be in the regiment that 
> Gens fl of . Several, Freuch battalions, who ſome ſay 
Corps de, Bel IVE, made 4A ſhow of reſiſtance; but it only 
4 Ng for upon wur preparipg to fill up a little Foſſé, 
attack them, they, beat che Chamade, and ſent us Charte 
heir Commandant, with a great many other General Of- 
70 41.00P5, Without number, are made priſoners of War, and will 
e, give you a viſit in Eugland. the Cartel not being yet ſertled. 
ſoning but: theſe, particulars will be very welcome to you, I 


4 — 


Not que 


« egngratylat6,you non ew, and gm your molt Au ri pn, . 
The father of the young gentleman upon the peruſal of the letter 


found it contained great news, but could not gueſs what it was. He 
immediately communicated it to the Curate of the pariſh, who upon the 
reading of it, being vexed to ſee any thing he could not underſtand, fell 
into a kind of paſſion, and told him, that his ſon had ſent him a letter that 


was neither fiſh, fleſh, nor good red herring; I wiſh, ſays he, the Cap- 
tain may be coinpoc mentis, he talks of a ſaucy trumpet, and a drum that 


carries meſlages ; then. ho is this ae Bauche? he mult either ban 
ter 
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ter us, or he is out of his ſenſes!” The 
the Curate as a learned man, began t inwar⸗ 
and producing a letter which he had 2 Malo bout . 
afore, Von ſes here, ſays he, When he write for mene, oy We bow 
to ſpeak intelligibly enough; there is no man in England can 
himſelf clearer, when he wants a new furniture for his horſe. In ſhort, 
the old man was ſo puzzled upon the point, that it might have fared ill 
with his ſon, had he not ſeen all the prints abotit three days after filled 
with che ſame: terms of fart, and that: Charles only writ ke ther Beg 
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that? 


- Riſtotle tells 1 us, that the world is a copy or r cranſeripe df 221 
ideas which are in the mind of the firſt Being, and thoſe ideas 
which are in the mind of man, are 4 tranſcript of the world: 
to this we may add, that words are the tranſcript of thoſe ideas which 
are in the mind of man, and that writing or Printing i 18 the ae 
of words. h 
As the ſupreme Being bas expreſſed and as it were printed his ideas 
in the Creation, men expreſs their ideas in books, which by this great in- 
vention of theſe latter ages, may laſt as long as the Sun and Moon, and 
periſh only in the general wreck of nature. Thus Cowley in his Poem 
on the Reſurrection, mentioning the Gere ay of the ese bf le 


_ admirable lines. 


Now all the wide 3 % | 
And all th' harmonious worlds on high, 
And Virgil's ſacred work ſhall die. 


There is no other method of fixing thoſe choiphits which ariſe and 
. diſappear in the mind of man, and tranſmitting them to the laſt periods 


of time; no other method of giving a „ to our ideas, and 


pre- 
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preſerving the knowledge of any particula perſon, when his Body is 
mixed with the common maſs of matter, and his Soul retired into the 
World of ſpitits. Books are the legacies that a great Genius leaves to 
mankind, which are ddlivered/ down from generation to ions, a8 
preſents tö the poſterity of thoſe who are yet unborn. 

All other arts of perpetuating our ideas continue but a ſhort time : : 
Statues can laſt but a few thouſands of years, Edifices fewer, and Colours 
ſtill fewer than Edifices. Michael Angelo, Fontana and Raphael, will 
ereafter be what Phidias, Vitruviut, and Apelles are at preſent ; the 
names of great Statuaries, Architects, and Painters; whoſe. works are 
loſt,” The ſeveral arts are expreſſed in mouldring materials; Nature ſinks 
| under them, and 1s not one" to ſupport the ideas which are impreſt 1 


1 * ; : 


on it. 
The circumſtance which gives Authors an advantage above all theſe 


great Maſters, is this, that they can multiply their originals; or rather 
can make copies of their works, to what number they pleaſe, which 
ſhall be as valuable as the originals themſelves. This gives a great Au- 
thor ſomething like a proſpect of Eternity, but at the ſame time de- 
prives him of thoſe other advantages which Artiſts meet with. The Ar- 
tiſt finds greater returns in Profit, as the Author in Fame. What an in- 
eſtimable price would a Virgil or a Homer, a Cicero or an Arifotle bear, 
were their works like a Statue, a Building, or a Picture, to be confined 
only in one place, and made the property of a ſingle perſon. 
If writings are thus durable, and may paſs from Age to Age through- 
out the whole courſe of time, how careful ſhould an Author be of com- 
mitting any thing to print that may corrupt ' poſterity, and poyſon the 
minds of men with vice and error? Writers of great talents, who 
_ employ their parts in propagating immorality, and ſeaſoning vicious ſen- 
timents with wit and humour, are to be looked upon as the peſts of ſo- 
_ Ciety and the enemies of mankind : They leave books behind them 
(as it is ſaid of thoſe who die in diſtempers which breed an ill-will to- 
wards their own ſpecies) to ſcatter infection and deſtroy their poſterity. 
They act the counter-parts of a Confucius or a Socrates ; and ſeem to 
have been ſent into the world to deprave human nature, and ſink it into 
the condition of brutality. 
I have ſeen ſome Roman-catholick Authors, who tell us, that vicious 
writers continue in Purgatory ſo long as the influence of their writings 
continues upon poſterity: For Purgatory, ſay they, is nothing elſe but a 


cleanſing us of our ſins, which cannot be >-ſaid to be done away, fo long 
| 48 


oy they, — — and — fo continues to ling, ſo, 4 
he expect to be puniſhed. Though the Roman - catholick e 
gatory be indeed wee, one eannet but think that, if the Soul 
after death has any Knowledge of what. paſſes in this world, that of 

immoral Writer would receive much more r et from the ſenſe a 

_ corrupting, - than ſatisfaction from tae thought of pleaſing, ln 

. adthirers.) 4... 
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paper with a ſtory of an atheiſtical Author, Who at a time 15 he ay 
dangerouſly ſick, and had -defired-the affiſtance of a neighbouring Curate, 
confeſſed to him with great contrition, that nothing ſat more. heavy at 
his heart than the ſenſe of bis having Nn the Age by his wri 
and that their evil influence was likely to continue even after his death. 
The Curate upon further enamination finding the penitent in the /utmoſt 
agonies of deſpair, and being himſelf a man of learning, told him, that 
he hoped his caſe was not ſo deſperate as he apprehended, ſince he 42 
that he was ſo very ſenſible of his fault, and 10 ſincereſy repented of it. 
The penitent {till urged the evil tendenen of his book to ſubvert all re 
ligion, and the nttle ground of hope there cpuld be, for one -whoſcywgi- 
tings would continue to do miſchief when his body was laid, in aſhes. 
The Curate finding no other way to eomfort him, told hi b 
well in being afflicted for the evil deſign with which he. p publiſhed, 15 
book; but that he ought to be very thankful. chat there was no danger 
of its doing any hurt. That his eauſe Was ſo very bad and his arguments 
ſo weak, that he did not apprehend any ill effects of it. In hort, that 
he might reſt ſatisfied that bibook-could do no more miſchief after his 
death, than it had done whilſt he was living. To which he added, for 
his further ſatisfaction, that he did not believe any beſides his particular 
friends and acquaintance had ever been at the Pains: of. reading it, or. that 
any body after his death would ever enquire after it. The dying man had 
ſtill ſo much of the frailtyof an Author in him, as to be cut to the heart 
with theſe conſolations; and without anſwering the good man, asked 
his friends about him (with a ꝓeeviſhneſs that is natural to a ſick perſon) 
where they had picked up ſuch a block-head? and whether they thought 
him a proper perſon to attend one in his condition? The Curate finding 
that the Author did not expect to be dealt with as a real and ſincere pe- 
nitent, but as a penitent of importance, after a ſnort admonition with- 
drew; not queſtioning but he ſhould be again ſent for if the ſickneſs 
grew 
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Era obſeque fludtis: advorſus nemini; 
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FAN is i fabjet 10 ORR * * e by the very con- 
aon of humanity; and Jet, as if Nature had not ſown evils 
en ' enough in life, we are continually adding grief to grief, and 
aggravating the common calamity by our cruel treatment of one another. 
Every man's natural weight of affliction is ſtill made more heavy by the 
envy, maliee, treachery or injuſtice of his neighbour. At the ſame 
time that the ſtorm beats on che whole Species, we are falling foul upon 
one another. 

Half the mifery of Fi opt life might. be extinguiſhed, would. men 
altvviats the general curſe they lye under, by mutual offices of comp aſ- 
ſion, benevolence and humanity. There is nothing therefore Ke we 

hr more to encourage. in our ſelves and others, than the diſpoſition 
of mind which in our language goes under the title of Good-nature, and 
whiel I ſhall chuſe for the ſubject of this day's Speculation. 

SGood- nature is more agreeable in converſation than Wit, and gives a 
certain air to the countenance which is more amiable than Beauty. It 

ſhews virrue in the faireſt light, takes off in ſome meafure from the de- 
formity of vice, and makes even folly and impertinence ſupportable. 

There is no ſociety or converſation to be kept up in the world with- 
out Good-nature, or ſomething which' muſt bear its appearance, and ſup- 
ply its place. For this reaſon mankind have been forced te inyent a kind 
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of artificial humanity, which is what we expreſs by the: word Good 


Breeding. For if we examine thoroughly the idea of what we call ſo, 
r of 


we ſhall find it to be nothing elſe but an imitation and mimick 
Good- nature, or in other Ln. — _complailange and ealineſs 
of temper reduced into an art. — BA ener eee 


Theſe exterior ſhows and appearances of humanity render man 


wonderfully popular and beloved, when they are founded upon à real 
Good-· nature; but without it are like Hypocriſie in Religion, or a bare 
form of holineſs, which when it is diſcovered makes a man. More. de- 
teſtable than profeſſed Impiety. Ip 

Good-nature is generally Boris itt us; beilk, pro erity and kind 
treatment from the world are great cheriſners of it 24 4 138 they find it, 
but nothing is capable of forcing it up, where it does not grow of it 
ſelf. It is one of the bleſſings of a happy conſtitution, which on 
may improve but not produce. 

Xenophon” in the life of his imaginary Plince; dh he deſcribes as a 
pattern for real ones, is always hearing the ( Philanthropy or) Good- 
nature of his Hero, which he tells us he brought into the world with 
him, and gives many remarkable inſtances of it in his childhobd, 8, well 
as in all the ſeveral parts of his life. Nay, on his death- bed, he deſetibes 


him as being pleaſed, that while his Soul returned to fim who made it, 
his Body ſhould incorporate with the Great Mother of all things, and by 


that means become beneficial to mankind. For which reaſon he gives 
his ſons a poſitive. order not to enſhrine it in gold or ſilver, but to lay i it 
in the earth as ſoon as the life was gone out of it. 

An inſtance of ſuch an overflowing of humanity, ſuch an an 
love to mankind, could not have entred into the imagination of a wri- 
ter, who had not a ſoul filled with great ideas, and a en dene vd 
lence to mankind. 

In that celebrated paſſage of Sali, where Ceſar and Cato are placed 
in ſuch beautiful, but oppoſite lights; Czfar's character is chiefly made 
up of Good. nature, as it ſhewed it ſelf in all its forms towards his Hiends 


or his enemies, his ſervants or dependants, the guilty or the diſtreſſed. 


As for Cato's character, it is rather awful than amiable. Juſtice ſeems 
moſt agreeable to the nature of God, and Mercy to that of Man. A 
Being who has nothing to pardon in himſelf, may reward every man ac- 
cording to his works; but he whofe very beſt actions muſt be ſeen with 
grains of allowance, cannot be too müld, moderate and forgiving. For 
this reaſon, among all the monſtrous characters in human nature, there 
4 is 
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is none ſo odious, nar indeed ſo exquiſitely ridiculous, as that of a rg 
ſevere temper. in a worthleſs man. 
* Good · nature, however, Thich conſiſts in the pardoning 
and oves-looking of faults, is to be exerciſed only in doing our ſelves. 
Juſtice, and that too in the ordinary commerce and occurrences of life; 
for in the publick adminiſtrati ons of K Mercy to one _ be Cruel- 
ty to others. ul £ | 
It is grown | almoſt into a maxim, that Goodmatited men are not al- 
ways men of the moſt wit. The obſer vation, in my opinion, has no 
foundation in Nature. The greateſt Wits J hade converſed with are men 
eminent for their Humanity. I take therefore this remark to have been 
occaſioned by two reaſons. Firſt, becauſe Ill- nature among ordinary ob- 
ſervers paſſes for Wit. A ſpightful faying gratifies ſo many little paſſions 
in thoſe io hear it, that it generally meets with a good reception. The 
laugh tiſes upon itʒ and the man who utters it is looked upon as a ſhrewd | 
Satyriſt. This may be one reafon, why a great many pleaſant compa- 
nions appear ſo furprizingly dull, when they have endeavoured to be 
merry in print; the publick being more juſt than private clubs or aſ- 
ſemblics, in diſtinguiſhing between what is Wit and what is Ill nature. 
Anpther reaſon why the Good · natured man may ſometimes bring his 
wit in queſtion, is perhaps, becauſe he is apt to be moved with com- 
paſſion for thoſe misfortunes and infirmities, which another would turn 
into ridicule, and by that means gain the reputation of a Wit. The IIl- 
natured man, though but of equal parts, gives himſelf a larger field to 
expatiate in, he expoſes the failings in human nature which the other 
would caſt a veil over, laughs at vices which the other either excuſes or 
conceals, gives utterance-to reflections which the other ſtifles, falls indif- 
ferently upon friends or enemies, expoſes the perſon who has obliged 
him, and in ſhort ſticks at nothing that may eſtabliſh his character as a 
Wit. It is no wonder therefore he ſucceeds in it better than the man of 
humanity; as a perſon who makes uſe of indirect methods 1s more likely 
to grow rich than the EINE trader. 80 
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find ſeveral from women complaining of jealous husbands, and 


at the ſame time proteſting their own innocence; and deſiring 8 


my advice on this occaſion. I ſhall therefore take this ſubject into my 
conſideration; and the more willingly, becauſe I find that the Marquils 
of Hallifax, who, in his Advice to a Daughter, has inſtructed a wife 
how to behave herſelf towards a falſe, an intemperate, a cholerick, a 


ſullen, a ee or a bly AUSDand, has not Ipoken. one word of A 


jealous husband. 


Jealouſy 15 that pain which a man feels from the apprehenſion ber 


Be ts not equally beloved by the perſon whom he entirely loves. Now, 
becauſe our inward paſſions and inclinations can never make themſelves 
viſible, it is ĩmpoſſible for a jealous man to be throughly cured of his 
ſuſpicions. His thoughts hang at beſt in a ſtate of doubtfulneſs and un- 


certainty ; and are never capable of receiving any ſatisfaction. on the ad- 


vantagiovs ſide ; ſo that his enquiries are moſt ſucceſsful when they diſ- 


cover nothing : his pleaſure ariſes from his diſappointments, and his life 
18 ſpent in purſuit of 2 ſecret that deſtroys his 1 if he chance to 


find it. 


An ardent love is always a ſtrong ingredient i in this Ne for 2 
ſame affection which ſtirs up the jealous man's deſires, and gives the 
party beloved ſo beautiful a figure in his imagination, makes him believe 


ſhe kindles the ſame paſſion in others, and appears as amiable to all be- 
holders. And as Jealouſy thns ariſes from an extraordinary love, it is of 
ſo delicate a nature, that it ſcorns to take up with any thing leſs than an. 


equal return of love. Not the warmeſt expreſſions of affection, the 
El 
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ſofteſt and moſt tender hypocriſy, are able to give any ſatisfaction, where 
we are not perſwaded that the affection is real and the ſatisfaction mutual. 
For the jealous man wiſhes himſelf a kind of Deity to the perſon he 
loves: he would be the only pleaſure of her ſenſes, the employment of 
her thoughts; and is angry at every thing = admires, or takes delight 
in, beſides himſelf. 

Phedrias requeſt to his miſtreſs, upon 88 mad her for three days, 
is inimitably beautiful and natural. | 


Cum milite iſto preſens, abſens at ſees : 
Dies, notteſque me ames : me deſideres at 
Me ſomnies:: me expettes : de me cogites : 
Me ſperes : me te oblectes: mecum tota ſis : 2 | 
Meus fac ſis poſiremd animus, quando ego ſum tuus. Ter. Eun, 


The jealous man's diſeaſe is of ſo malignant a nature, that it converts 
all he takes into its own nouriſhment. A cool behaviour ſets him on the 
rack, and is interpreted as an inſtance of averſion or indifference; a 
fond one raiſes his ſuſpicions, and looks too much like diſſimulation and 
artifice. If the perfon he loves be cheerful, her thoughts muſt be em- 
ployed on another; and if fad, the is certainly thinking on himſelf. In 
ſhort, there is no word or geſture. ſo inſignificant, but it gives him new 
hints, feeds his ſuſpicions, and furniſhes him with freſh,matters of diſ- 
covery: ſo that if we conſider the effects of this paſſion, one would ra- 
ther think it proceeded from an inveterate hatred than an exceſſive love; 
for certainly none can meet with more diſquietude and unealineſs than 
a ſuſpected wife, if we except the jealous husband. F 
But the great unhappineſs of this paſſion is, that it naturally tends to 
_ alienate the affection which it is ſo ſollicitous to engroſs; and that for 
theſe two reaſons; becauſe it lays too great a conſtraint on the words and 
actions of the ſuſpected perſon, and at the ſame time ſhews you have no 
honogrghle opinion of her; both of which are ſtrong motives to aver- 
ion. , 

Nor is this the worſt effect of Jealouſy; for it often draws 8 it a 
more fatal train of conſequences, and makes the perſon you ſuſpect guilty. 
of the very crimes you are ſo much afraid of. It is very natural for 
ſuch who are treated ill and upbraided falſely, ro find. out an intimate 
friend that will hear their complaints, condole their fufferings, and en- 
deavour to ſooth and aſſwage their ſecret reſentments. Beſides, Jealouſy 
puts a woman often in mind of an ill thing that ſhe would not otherwiſe 
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perhaps | have thought of, and fills her ihagination with ſuch an unluck 
ideg, as in time grows familiar, excites deſire, and loſes all the ſhame 


and horrour which might at firſt attend it. Nor is it a wonder, if the 
who ſuffers wrongfully in a man's opinion of Her, and has therefore no- 


thing to forfeit in his eſteem, reſolves to give him reaſon for his ſuſpici⸗ 
ons, and to enjoy the pleaſure of the Critne, ſince ſhe muſt undergo: the- 
ignominy. Such probably were the eonfiderations that directed the 
wiſe man in his advice to husbands; Be not jealous over: the wife of thy 
boſom, and teach. her not an evil leſſon againſt thy (elf. Kcclut. 
And here, among the other torments which this paſſion produces, we 
may uſually . obſerve that none are greater mourners than jealous men, 
when the perſon who provoked their jealouſy is taken from them. Then 
it 1s that their love breaks out furiouſly, and throws off all the mixtures 
of ſuſpicion which choaked and ſmothered it before. The beautiful 


parts of the character riſe uppermoſt in the jealous husband's memory, 


and upbraid him with the ill uſage of ſo divine a creature as was -ohce 


in his poſſeſſion; whilſt all the little imperfections that wereè before ſo un- 
eaſy to him, wear off from his remembrance, and new themſelves no 


more. 
We may ſee by whih has been ſaid, that Jealoufy takes the eren 


in men of amorous diſpoſitions; and of theſe we find eurer Vas -who 
are molt over-run with it. 2 HR . 


7 ” 


The firſt are thoſe who are conſcious to erties of any. hüifrmity, 
whether it be weakneſs, old age, deformity, ignoranee; or the like. Theſe 
men are ſo well acquainted with the unamiable- part of themſelves; that 
they have not the confidence to think they are really beloved; and are 
ſo diſtruſtful of their own merits; that alf fondneſs towards them: puts 
them out of countenance, and looks like a jeſt upon their perſons. - They 
grow ſuſpicious on their firſt looking in a glaſs, and are ſtung with jea- 
touſy at the ſight of a wrinkle. A handſome fellow ume diately alarms 
them, and every thing that looks young or gay turns herr thougüits upon | 


their wives. 
A ſecond ſort of men, who are moſt liable to this paſſion; are thoſe of 


cunning, wary, and diſtruſtful tempers, It is a fault very juſtly found in 


hiſtories compoſed by Politicians, that they leave nothing to chance or 


humour, but are ſtill for deriving every action from ſome plot or contri- 
vance, from drawing up a perpetual ſcheme of cauſes and events, and 
preſerving a conſtant correſpondence between the Camp and the Coun- 


cil- table. And thus it — in the affairs of love with men of too re- 
1 
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- fined) a thought. They put a conſtruction on a look, and find out a de- 
ſign in a ſmile; they give new ſenſes and ſignifications to words and 
actions; and are ever tormenting themſelves with fancies of their own 
raiſing they generally act in a diſguiſe themſelves, and therefore miſtake 
all outward. ſhows and appearances for hypocriſy in others; ſo that I be- 
lieve no men ſee leſs of the truth-and reality of things, than theſe great 
reſinenꝭ pon incidents, who are ſo eren 2 and over-wiſe in 
their conesptionss. : */ | 

Now what theſe men fancy they 8 of women by reſle lion, your 
le yd and vieibus men believe they have learned by experience. They 
haye ſeen the poor husband ſo miſ- led by tricks and artifices, and in the 
midſt of his enquiries ſo loſt and bewildred in a crooked intreague, that 
they ſtill ſuſpect an under- plot in every female action; and eſpecially 
where they ſee any reſemblance in the behaviour of two perſotis, are apt 
to fancy it proceeds from the ſame deſign in both. Theſe men there- 
fore hear hard upon the ſuſpected party, purſue her cloſe through all her 
turnings and windings, and are too well acquainted with the chace, to 
be flung off by any falſe ſteps or doubles: beſides, their acquaintance and 
converſation has lain wholly among the vicious part of womenkind, and 
therefore it is no wonder they cenſure all alike, and look upon the whole 
ſex as a ſpecies of impoſtors. But if, notwithſtanding their private expe- 
> they. can get over theſe prejudices, and entertain a favourable 
opinion of ſome. M omen; yet their own looſe deſires will ſtir up new 
ſuſpicions from another ſide, and make them believe all Men ſubject to 
the ſame- inclinations with themſelves. - | 

Whether theſe or other motives are moſſ predominant, we Jearn from 
the modern hiſtories. of America, a8 welb as from our own experience 
in this part of the world, that Jealouſy is no Northern paſſion, but rages 
moſt in thoſe nations that lie neareſt the influence of the Sun. It is a 
misfortune for a woman to be born between the Tropicks; for there lie 
the hotteſſ regions of jealouſy, which as you come northward cools all 
along with the climate, till you ſcarce meet any thing like it in the- po- 
lar Circle. Our own nation is very temperately ſituated in this: reſpect; 
and if we meet with ſome few diſordered with the violence of this 102 
ſion, they are not the proper growth of our country, but are many de- 
grees nearer the Sun in their conſtitution than in their climate. 

After this frightful account of Jealouſy, and the perſons who are moſt 
ſubject to it, it will be but fair to ſneẽ by what means the paſſion may 


be beſt allayed, and thoſe who are poſſeſſed with it ſet at caſe. Other 
* 5 faults 
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faults indeed are not under the wife's juriſdiction, and ſhould; if poſlible, 
eſcape her obſervation ; but Jealouſy. calls upon her particularly for its 
cure, and deſerves all her art and application in the attempt: beſides, ſhe 
has this for her encouragement, that her endeavours will be always plea- 
ſing, and that ſhe will {till find the affection of her husband riſing to- 
wards her in proportion as his doubts and ſuſpicions vaniſh; for, as we 
have ſeen all along, there is ſo great à mixture of love in jealouſy as 1s 
well worth the Apersring. ; HE aw may ve the _ we NN Pager: 
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Aving in my yeſterday's paper diſcovered the nature of Jealouſy, 
H and, pointed out the perſons who are moſt ſubje& to it, I muſt 
here apply my ſelf to my fair correſpondents, who defire to live 
well with a jealous husband, and to eaſe his mind of its unjuſt ſuſpigions. | 
The firſt rule I thall propoſe to be obſerved is, that you never ſeem 
to diſlike in another what the jealous man is himſelf guilty of, or to ad- 
mire any thing in which he himſelf does not excel. A jealous man is ve- 
ry quick fn his applications, he knows how to find a double edge-in' an 
invective, and to draw a Satyr on himſelf out of. a Panegyrick on ano- 
ther. He does not trouble himſelf to conſider the perſon, but to direct 
the character; and is ſecretly pleaſed or confounded as he finds more or 
leſs of himſelf in it. The commendation of any thing in another, ſtirs up 
his Jealouſy, as it ſhews you have a value for others beſides himſelf; but 
the commendation of that which he himſelf wants, inflames him more, as 
it ſhews that in ſome reſpects you prefer others before him. Jealouſy is 
e deſcribed in this view by Horace 1 in 1 his Ode to Dodia. 


Quum tu, Lydia, T elephi LF 
Cervicem roſeam, et cerea Telephi 
Taudas brachia, ve meum 
HFervens diſſicili bile tumet zecur : | 
8 Tunc 
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Tunc nec mu: VE" YER color N po 
Certd ſede manet; humor et in genas | 
* urtim labitur arguens 
Aan lentis penitus macerer igaibus | 


When Telephus his youthful charms, 

, + His roſie neck and winding: arms, 
With. endleſs rapture you recite, 
Aud in that pleaſing name delight; 

My heart, inflam'd by jealous heats, _ 
5 With numberleſs reſentments beats; 
From my pale cheek the colour flies, 

And all the nun within be dies. 

By turns my hidden grief appears 
In riſing ſighs and falling tears, 
That Bob too well the warm deſires, 
The ſilent, ſlow, conſuming fires, 
Which on my inmoſt vitals 08 
And melt my very Soul away... 


The jealous man is not indeed angry it you diſlike another; but if 
you find thoſe faults which are to be found in his own character, you diſ- 
cover not only your diſlike: of another, but of himſelf, In ſhort, he is 
ſo deſirous of engroſſing all your love, that he is grieved at the want of 
any charm, which he believes has power to raiſe it; and if he finds, by 
your cenſures on others, that he is not ſo agreeable in your opinion as 
he might be, he naturally concludes you could love him better if he 
had other qualifications, and that by conſequence your affection does not 
riſe ſo high as he thinks it ought. If therefore his temper be grave or 
ſullen, you muſt not be too much pleaſed with a jeſt, or tranſported 
with any thing that is gay and diverting. If his beauty be none of the 
| beſt, you muſt be a profeſſed admirer of, prudence, or any other quality 
he is maſter of, or at leaſt vain enough to think he is. 

In the next place, you muſt be Jure to be free and open in your con- 
verſation with him, and to let in Tight upon your actions, to unravel all 
your deſigns, and diſcover every ſecret however trifling or indifferent. A 
jealous husband has a particular averſion to winks and whiſpers, and if he 
does not ſee to the bottom of every thing, will be ſure to- go: beyond it 
in his fears and ſuſpicions. He will always expect to be your chief con- 
fident, and where he finds himſelf kept out of a ſecret, will believe there 
18 


Wy 
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is more in it than there ſhould be. And here ütbis uf unt concern, 
that you preſerve the character of your . uniform and of a piece; 
for if he once finds a falſe gloſs put upon any ſingle action, he q quickly 
ſuſpects all the reſt; his working imagination immediately takes a falſe 
hint, and runs off with it into ſeveral» remote CONLEQUEDEES., Non he has 
proved very ingenious in working out his own miſer yr. 
If both theſe methods fail, the beſt way will be to let him. 1 e you are 
much caſt down and afflicted for the ill opimon ne Zhtertains of you, 
and the diſquietudes he himſelf ſuffers for 8 fake. * Theres re many 
who take a kind of barharous pleaſiife in the jeatouſy of theſe who love 
them, that inſult over an aking r and 150 W thei chars which 
are able to excite ſo. much uncalitieſg.. Ne Wee 8 bat 


Ardeat ith licet, rormentis gates . ; Wt, "ve ; 


But theſe often carry the humour ſo far, till wer d ed cdldeieſs and 
indifference quite Kills all the fondneſs of a loyer, 4 are then ſure to 
meet in their turn with all the conte and ſcorn that is due to ſo in- 
ſolent a behaviour. On the contrary, it is very probable a melancholy, 
dejected carriage, the uſual effects of — — may ſoften the 
jealous husband into pity, make him ſenfibletof the wong 3 
and work out of his mind all thoſe fears 1 and ſuſpicions 
both unhappy. At#ltaſt it will have this go od effect, that ep 
his jealouſy to bimſelf, and repine in private, eicher — %. by ſenlible 
it is a weakneſs, and will therefore hide it from your knowledge, or 
cauſe he will be apt to fear ſome ill effect it may e in cooling 
your love towards him, or diverting it to another. lat 
There is ſtill another ſecret that can never fail, if you can once get it 
believed, and which is often practiſed by women of greater cunning than 
virtue: this is, to change ſides for a whilewith the jealous man, and to 
turn his 'own paſſion upon himſelf; to take ſome occaſion of growing 
jealous of him, and to follow the example he himſelf hath ſet you. This 
counterfeited Jealouſy will bring him a great deal of pleaſure, if he thinks 
it real; for he knows experimentally. how) much love goes along with 
this paſſion, and will beſides feel ſomethingfike the ſatisfaction of a re- 
venge, in ſeeing you undergo all his on Tortures. But this, indeed, 
is an artifice fo difficult, and at the ſame time ſo diſ-ingenuous, chat it 
ought never to be put in practice, but by ſuch as have skill e to co- 


ver the deceit, and innocence to render it excuſable. | 


— 
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I fall conclude this Eſſay with the ſtory of 1 Mariamne, as I 
have collected it out of Joſephus; which may ſerv almoſt as an exam- 
ple to whatever can be ſaid on this ſubject. | DA £54 {Us 

Mariamne had all the charms that beauty, birth, wit and youth could 
give a woman, and Herod all the love that ſuch charms are able to raiſe 
in a warm and amorous diſpoſition. In the midft of this his fondneſs for 
Mariamne, he put her brother to death, as he did her father not many 
years after. The barbarity of the action was repreſented to Mark Anto- 
»y, who immediately ſummoned Herod into Egypt, to anſwer for the 
crime that was there laid to his charge. Herod attributed the ſummons. 

to Antony's deſire of Mariamne, whom therefore before his departure 
he gave into the cuſtody of his uncle Joſeph, with private orders to put 
ber to death, if any ſuch violence was offer'd to himſelf. This Jo/eph 
was much delighted with Marzamne's converſation, and endeavoured 
with all his art and rhetoric to ſet out the exceſs of 'Herod's paſſion for 
her: but when he ſtill found her cold and incredulous, he inconſiderately 
told her, as a certain inſtance of her Lord's affection, the private orders 
he had left behind him, which plainly ſhewed, according to Joſepb's in- 
terpretation, that he could neither live nor die without her. This bar- 
barous inſtance of a wild unreaſonable paſlion, . quite put out, for a time, 
thoſe little remains of affection ſhe: ſtill had for her Lord: for now her 
thoughts were ſo wholly taken up with the cruelty of his orders, that ſhe 
could not conſider the kindneſs that produced them, and therefore re- 
reſented him in her imagination, rather under the frightful idea of a mur- 
derer than a lover. Herod was at length acquitted and diſmiſſed by Mark 
Antony, when his ſoul was all in flames for his Mariamne; but before 
their meeting, he was not a little alarmed at the report he had heard of- 
his uncle's converſation and familiarity with her in his abſence. This 
therefore was the firſt diſcourſe he entertained her with, in which che 
found it no eaſie matter to quiet his ſuſpicions. But at laſt he appeared 
ſo well ſatisfied of her innocence, that from reproaches and wranglings 
he fell to tears and embraces. Both-of them wept very tenderly at their 
reconciliation, and Herod poured out .his whole ſoul to her in the warm- 
eſt proteſtations of love and conſtancy; when amidit all his fighs and 
languiſhings ſhe ask'd him, whether the private orders he left with his 
uncle Fo/eph were an inſtance of ſuch an inflamed affection. The jealous 
King was immediately rouſed at ſo unexpected a queſtion, and concluded 
his uncle mult have been too familiar with her, before he would have 

V or, III. | R diſcove- 


had 
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diſcovered ſuch a ſecret. In ſhort, he put his uncle to death, and very 
difficultly prevailed upon himſelf to ſpare Mariamme. © 
After this he was forced on a ſecond journey into Egypt, when he 
committed his Lady to the care of Sohemus, with the ſame private orders 
he had before given his uncle, if any miſchief befel himſelf. In the mean 
while Mariamne ſo won upon Sohemus by her preſents and obliging con- 
verſation, that ſhe drew all the ſecret from him, with which Herod had 
intruſted him; ſo that after his return, when he flew to her with all the 
tranſports of joy and love, ſhe received him coldly with ſighs and tears, 
and all the marks of indifference and averſion. This reception ſo ſtirred 
up his indignation, that he had certainly flain her with his own hands, 
had not he feared he himſelf thould have become the greater ſufferer by 
it. It was not long after this, when he had another violent return of 
love upon him; Mariamne was therefore ſent for to him, whom he en- 
deavoured to ſoften and reconcile with all poſſible conjugal careſſes and 
endearments; but ſhe declined his embraces, and anſwered all his fond- 
neſs with bitter invectives for the death of her father and her brother. 
This behaviour ſo incenſed Herod, that he very hardly refrained from 
ftriking her; when in the heat of their quarrel there came ina witneſs, 
ſuborned by ſome of Mariamne's enemies, who accuſed her to the King 
of a defign to poiſon him. Herod was now prepared to hear any thing 
in her prejudice, and immediately ordered her ſervant to be ſtretched 
upon the rack; who in the extremity of his tortures confeſt, that his 
miſtreſs's averſion to the King aroſe from ſomething Sohemus had told her; 
but as for any deſign of poiſoning, he utterly difown'd the leaſt know- 
tedge of it. This confeſſion quickly proved fatal to Sahemus, who now 
lay under the ſame ſuſpicions and ſentence that Jeſeph had before him 
on the like occafion. Nor would Herod reft here; but accuſed her 
with great vehemence of a deſign upon his life, and by his authority with 
the judges, had her publickly condemned and executed. Herod ſoon 
after her death grew melancholy and dejected, retiring from the publick 
adminiſtration of affairs into a ſolitary foreſt, and there abandoning him- 
ſelf to all the black conſiderations which naturally ariſe from a paſſion 
made up of love, remorſe, pity and deſpair. He uſed to rave for his 
Mariamne, and to call upon her in his diſtracted fits; and in all probabi- 
lity would ſoon have followed her, had not his thoughts been ſeaſonably 
called off from ſo ſad an object by publick ſtorms, which at that time 
very nearly threatned him. | 
Tueſday, 
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IN a late paper I mentioned the project of an ingenious author for the 
1 erecting of ſeveral handicraft prizes to be contended for by our Bri- 

tiſh artizans, and the influence they might have towards the im- 
proyement of our ſeyeral manufactures. I have ſince that been very much 
ſurprized by the following advertiſement which I find in the H- Boy of 
then rIth inſtant, and again repeated in the Poff-Boy of the 15th. 


CO N the gth of October next will be run for upon Coleſhill-heath in Warwick- 
| ſhire, 'a 7 of ſix guineas value, 3 heats, by any horſe, mare, or gelding 
that hath not won above the value of 5 l. the winning horſe to be ſold for 10 l. to 
carry 10 ſtone weight, if 14 hands wah if above or under, to carry or be allowed 
weight for inches, and to be entered Friday the 1fth at the Swan in Coleſhill, be- 
fore 6 in the evening. Allo a plate of leſs value to be run for by alles, The 


ſame day a gold ring to be grinned for by men. 


The firſt of theſe diverſions that is to be exhibited by the 107. race- 
horſes, may probably have its uſe; but the two laſt, in which the aſſes 
and men are concerned, ſeem to me altogether extraordinary and unac- 
countable. Why they ſhould keep running aſſes at Coleſpill, or how 
making mouths turns to account in Warwickſhire, more than in any o- 
ther parts of England, I cannot comprehend. I have looked over all the 
Olympic games, and do not find any thing in them like an aſs-race, or a 
match at grinning. However it be, I am informed that ſeveral aſſes are 
now kept in body-cloaths; and ſweated every morning upon the heath 
and that all the country fellows within ten miles of the Swan grinn an 
hour or two in their glaſſes every morning, in order to qualify themſelves 
for the gth of October. The prize which is propoſed to be grinned for, 
has raiſed ſuch an ambition among the common people of out-grinning 
one another, that many very diſcerning perſons are afraid it ſhould ſpoil 
moſt of the faces 1 in the county; and that a Warwickſhire man will be 
known by his grinn, as Roman catholicks imagine a Kentiſh man is by his 
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tail. The gold ring which is made the prize of deformity, is juſt the re- 
verſe of the golden apple that was formerly made the EPI of beauty, and 


Mould carry for its poſie the old Motto inverted, 


Detur tetriori. 


| Or | to accommodate it to the capacity of the combatants, 


The frightfull ſt Erinner, 
Be the Winner. | 


In the mean while I would adviſe a Date painter to be pa at this 
great controverſy of faces, in order to make a collection of the moſt re- 


markable Grinns that ſhall be there exhibited. 


I muſt not here omit an account which I. lately. received. of one of 
theſe grinning matches from a Gentleman, who upon reading the above- 


mentioned advertiſement, entertained a Coffee - houſe with the following 
narrative. Upon the taking of Namur, amongſt other publick rejoicings 


made on that occaſion, there was a gold ring given by a Whig Juſtice of 
Peace to be grinned for. The firſt competitor that entred the Liſts, was 
a black ſwarthy French man, who accidentally paſſed that way,. and be- 
ing a man naturally of a withered look, and hard features, promiſed him- 
ſelf good ſucceſs. He was placed upon a table in the point of NEW» 
and looking upon the company like Mz/tox's death, 


Grinn'd horribly a ghaſtly ſmile. 
His muſcles were ſo drawn together on each fide of his fide! that be 


ſhewed twenty teeth at a Grinn, and put the country in ſome pain, leſt 


a foreigner ſhould carry away the honour of the day; but upon a fur- 
ther tryal they found he was maſter only of the merry Grinn. 

'The next that mounted the table was a Malecontent in thoſe days, and 
a great maſter of the whole art of Grinning, but particularly excelled in 


the anrgy Grinn. He did his. part ſo well, that he is ſaid to have made 


half a dozen women miſcarry; but the Juſtice being appriſed by one who 
ſtood near him, that the fellow who grinned in his face was a Jacobite, 


and being unwilling that a diſaffected perſon ſhould win the gold ring; and 
be looked upon as the beſt Grinner in the country, he ordered the Oaths 


to be tendered unto him upon his quitting the table, which the Grinner 
refuſing, he was ſet aſide as an unqualified perſon. There were ſeveral 
other Groteſque figures that preſented themſelves, which it would: be 


— 2 to deſcribe, 1 muſt not however omit a Plough-man, who 


lived 
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lived in the further part of the county, and being very lucky in a pair of 
long lanthorn- aws, wrung his face into ſuch a hideous grimace, that 
every feature of it appeared under a different diſtortion. The whole 
company ſtood aſtoniſhed at ſuch a complicated Grinn, and were ready 
to aſſign the prize to him, had it not been proved by one of his Anta- 
goniſts that he had practiſed with Verjuice for ſome days before, and had 
a Crab found upon him at the very time of Grinning; upon which the 
beſt judges of Grinning declared it as their opinion, that he was not to- 
be looked upon as a fair Grinner, and therefore ordered him to be ſet 
aide Bon,” / po gy — * 

The prize, it ſeems, fell at length upon a Cobler, Giles Gorgon by name, 
who produced ſeveral new Grinns of his own invention, having been uſed 
to cut faces for many years together over his Laſt, At the very firſt 
Grinn he caſt every humane feature our of his countenance, at the ſe- 
cond he became the face of a Spout, at the third a Baboon, at the fourth 

the head of a Baſe-viol, and at the fifth a pair of Nut-crackers. The. 
whole aſſembly wondered at his accompliſhments, and beftowed the ring 
on him unanimouſly ;_ but, what he eſteemed more than all the reſt, a 
country wench whom he had wooed in vain for above five years before, 
was ſo charmed with his Grinns, and the applauſes which te received on 
all fides, that ſhe married him the week following, and to this day wears 
the prize upon her finger, the Cobler having made ufe of it as his wed- 
ding-ring. fre OF . MED, 
This paper might perhaps ſeem very impertinent, if it grew ſerious in 
the concluſion. ' I would nevertheleſs leave it to the conſideration of thoſe 
who are the patrons of this monſtrous trial of skill, whether or no they 
are not guilty, in ſome meaſure, of an affront to their ſpecies, in treating 
after this manner the Humane Face Divine, and turning that part of us, 
which has ſo. great an image impreſſed upon it, into the image of a Mon- 
key; whether the raiſing ſuch ſilly competitions among the Ignorant, pro- 
poſing prizes for ſuch uſeleſs accompliſhments, filling the common peo- 
ples heads with ſuch ſenſeleſs ambitions, and inſpiring them with ſuch ab- 
ſurd ideas of ſuperiority and preheminence, has not in it ſomething im- 
moral as well as ridiculous. Hs 
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N one of my laſt week's papers I ce of Cre 4 25 it is the 
{ effect of conſtitution ;_ I ſhall now ſpeak of it as it is a moral virtue. 
The firſt may make a man eaſy in himſelf and agreeable to others, 
but implies no merit in him that is poſſeſſed of it. A man is no more to 


be praiſed upon this account, than becauſe he has a regular pulſe or a 
good digeſtion. This Good-nature however in the conſtitution, which 


Mr. Dryden ſomewhere calls a Millineſs of Blood, is an admirable 
ground-work for the other. In order therefore to try our Good - nature, 


whether it ariſes from the body or the mind, whether it be founded in 


the animal or rational part of our Nature, in a word, whether it be ſuch 


as is entituled to any other reward, beſides that ſecret ſatisfaction and 


contentment of mind which is eſſential to it, and the kind reception it 
procures us in the world, we muſt examine it by the following rules. 

Firſt, Whether it acts with ſteadineſs and uniformity in ſickneſs and 
in health, i in proſperity and in adverſity; if otherwiſe, it is to be looked 


upon as nothing elſe but an irradiation of the mind from ſome new ſup- 


ply of ſpirits, or a more kindly circulation of the blood. Sir Francis | 


Bacon mentions a cunning Sollicitor, who would never ask a fayour of a 


Great man before dinner ; but took care to prefer his petition at a time 
when the party petitioned had his mind free from care, and his appetites 
in good humour. Such a tranſient temporary Good-nature as this, is not 
that Philanthropie, that love of mankind, which deſerves the title of a 
moral virtue. 

The next way of a man's bringing his Good-nature to the teſt, i. is, to 


conſider whether it operates according to the rules of reaſon and duty: 
For 
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For if notwithſtanding its general benevolence to mankind, it makes no 
diſtinction between its objects, if it exerts it ſelf promiſcuouſly towards 
the deſerving and the undeſerving; if it relieves alike the idle and the 
indigent, if it gives it ſelf up to the firſt petitioner, and lights upon any 
one rather by accident than choice, it may paſs for an amiable inſtinct, 
but muſt not aſſume the name of a moral virtue. 

The third trial of Good nature will be, the examining our ſelves, whe- 
ther or no we are able to exert it to our own diſadvantage, and employ 
it on proper objects, notwithſtanding any little Pain, want, or inconve- 
nience which may ariſe to our ſelves from it: in a word, whether we 
are willing to riſque any part of our fortune, or reputation, our health or 
eaſe, for the benefit of mankind. Among all theſe expreſſions of Good- 
nature, 1 ſhall fingle out that which goes under the general name of Cha- 

rity, as it conſiſts in relieving the indigent; that being a trial of this 
kind which offers it ſelf to us almoſt at all times and in every place. 

1 ſhould propoſe it as a rule to every one, who is provided with any 
cotnpeteticy of fortune more than ſufficient for the neceſſaries of life, to 
lay aſide a certain proportion of his income for the uſe of the poor. This 
I would look upon as an offering to him who has a right to the whiole, 
for the uſe of thoſe whom, in the paſſage hereafter mentioned, he has 
deſcribed as his own repreſentatives upon earth. At the ſame time we 
ſhould manage our charity with ſuch prudence and caution, that we may 
not hurt our own friends or relations whilſt we are doing good to thoſe 
who are ſtrangers to us. 

This may poſlibly be explained better by an example than by a rule. 

Eugenius is a man of univerſal Good-nature, and generous beyond the 
extent of his fortune ; but withal ſo prudent 1 in the oeconomy of his af- 
fairs, that what goes out in charity is made up by good management. 
Eugenins has what the world calls two hundred pounds a year; but ne- 
ver values himſelf above nineſcore, as not thinking he has a right to the 
tenth part, which he always appropriates to charitable uſes. To this ſum 
he frequently makes other voluntary additions; inſomuch that in a good 
year, for ſuch he accounts thoſe in which he has been able to make great- 
er bounties than ordinary, he has given above twice the ſum to the ſick- 
ly and indigent. Eugenius preſcribes to himſelf many particular: days of 
faſting and abſtinence, in order to encreaſe his private bank of charity 
and ſets aſide what would be the current expences of thoſe times for the 

poor. He often goes afoot where his buſineſs calls him, and at the end 
of his walk has given a finlling, which in his ordinary methods of ex- 
pence 


; 
„ net 
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pence would have gone for coach hire, to the firſt neceſſitous perſon that 
has fallen in his way. I have known him, when he has been going to a 
Play or an Opera, divert the money which was deſigned for that purpoſe, 
upon an object of charity whom he has met with in the ſtreet ;. and af- 
terwards paſs his evening ina coffeehouſe, or at a friend's fireſide, with 
much greater ſatisfaction to himſelf than he could have receiyed from the 
moſt exquiſite entertainments of the Theatre. By theſe means he is 
generous without impoveriſning himſelf, and en Joys his eſtate by making 
it the property of others. ; 

There are few men ſo cramped i in, * private aflaien; who may not 
be charitable after this manner, without any diſadvantage to themſelves, 
or prejudice to their families. It is but. ſometimes ſacrificing a diverſi- 
on or-convenience to the poor, and turning the uſual courſe of our ex- 
pences into a better channel. This is, I think, not only the moſt pru- 
dent and convenient, but the moſt meritorious piece of charity, which 
we can put in practice. By this method we in ſome meaſure fhare the 
neceſſities of the poor at the fame time that we relieve. them, and make 
our ſelves not only their patrons, but their fellow-ſufferers.  - 

Sir Thomas Brown, in the laſt part of his Religio Medici, in which he 
deſcribes his charity in ſeveral heroick inſtances, and with a. noble heat 
of ſentiments mentions that verſe in the Proverbs of Solomon, He that 
giveth to the poor, lendeth to the Lord: «There is more Rhetorick in 
that one ſentence, ſays he, than in a Library of Sermons; and indeed 
« if thoſe ſentences were underſtood by the Reader with the ſame 
«emphaſis as they are delivered by the Author, we needed not thole vo- 
“ ljumes of inſtructions, but might be honeſt by an epitome. 

This paſſage of ſcripture is indeed wonderfully perſwaſive; but I 

think the ſame thought 1s carried much further in the New Teſtament, 
where our Saviour tells us in a moſt pathetick manner, that he ſhall here- 
after regard the cloathing of the naked, the feeding of the hungry, and 
the viſiting of the impriſoned as offices done to himſelf, and reward 
them accordingly. Purſyant to thoſe paſſages in holy Scripture, I have 
ſomewhere met with the epitaph of a charitable man, which has very 
much pleaſed me. I cannot recolle& the words, but the ſenſe of it is 
to this purpoſe: What I ſpent I loſt; what | poſſeſſed is left to others; 
what I gave away remains with me. 

Since I am thus inſenſibly engaged in ſacred Writ, I cannot forbear 
making an extract of ſeveral paſſages which I have always read with great 


_ in the book of Job. It is the account which that holy man gives 
of 


* 
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of his behaviour in the days of his proſperity, and if conſidered only as a 
humane compoſition, is a finer picture of a charitabſe and good - natu- 
red man than is to be met with in any other Author. 3 | 
Oh that I were as in months paſt, as in the days when God preſerved 
me: when his candle ſhined upon my head, and When by his light I walked 
through darkneſs : when the Almighty was yet with me; when my chil- 
dren were about me: when I waſhed my ſteps with butter, and the rock 
poured out rivers of . DOTTED WET WARY A WR 
When the ear heard me, then it bleſſed me; and when the eye ſaw me 
it gave witneſs to me. Becauſe IT delivered the poor that cried, and the 
fatherleſs, and him that had none to help him. The bleſſing of him that 
-was ready to periſb came upon me, and I cauſed the widows heart to ſing 
for joy. I was eyes to the blind, and feet was I to the lame; I was A fa- 
ther to the poor, and the cauſe which ] knew not, I ſearched out. Did 1 
not "weep for him that "was in trouble, was not my ſoul grieved for the 
pbor? Let me be weighed in an even ballance, that God may know mine in- 
tegrity. I did deſpiſe the cauſè of my man-ſervant or of my maid-ſer- 
_ .vanit when they contended with me: what then ſhall T do when God ri 
ſeth up? and when he viſiteth, what ſhall I an ſiver him? Did not he that 
made ine in the womb, make him? and did not one faſhion us in the womb ? 
V baue with-held the poor from their deſire, or have cauſed the eyes of 
the widow to:fail,'or have eaten my-morſel my ſelf alone, and the father- 
leſs hath not eaten thereof: If I have ſeen any periſh for want of cloath- 
ing, or auy poor without covering: If his loyns have not bleſſed me, aud 
F heawere not warmed with the fleece of my ſheep : If I have lift up my 
hand againſt the fatherleſ# when I ſaw my help in the gate; then let mine 
arm fall from my ſhoulder-blade, and mine arm be broken from the bone. 
If I have rejoyced at the deſtruction of him that hated me, or lift up my 
ſelf when evil found him : (neither have I ſuffered my mouth to ſin, by 
wiſhing 4 curſe to his ſoul.) The ſtranger did not lodge in the ſtreet; but 
TI opened my doors to the traveller. If my land cry againſt me, or that 
the furrows likewiſ# thereof complain: IF have eaten the fruits there- 
f without money, or have cauſed the owners thereof to loſe their life" 
Let thiſtles grow inſtead of wheat, and cockle inſtend of barley, 
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crous. Were I always grave, one half af my Readers would: fall 
off from me: were I always merry, I ſhould loſe the other. I make it 
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Cemuriæ ſeniorum agitant expertia fru. 

Call prarerecum außer poemata Nham gen 
nne tulit puntFum qui miſcuit utile dul c, 
Lectorem Eleftands paritergue maneuds. — - Hor. 
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May caſt my Readers under two general diviſions, the Mercuria/ 
and the Saturuine. The firſt are the gay part of my diſciples, who 
require Speculations of wit and humour; the others are thoſe of a 
more ſolemn and ſober turn, who find na pleaſure but in papers of Mo- 
rality and ſound ſenſe. The former call every thing that is ferious 


Stupid: the latter look upon every thing as impertinent that is ludi- 


— 
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therefore my endeavour to find out entertainments for bath kinds, and 


by that means perhaps conſult the good of both, more than I ſhould do, 


did I always write to the particular taſte of either. As they neither of 
them know what I proceed upon, the ſprightly Reader, who takes u 
my paper in order to be diverted, very often finds himfelf engaged una- 
wares in a ſerious and profitable courſe of thinking; as on the: contrary, 
the thoughtful man, who perhaps may hope to find ſomething ſolid, and 
full of deep reflection, is very often infenfibly betrayed into a fic of mirth. 
In a word, the Reader fits down to my entertainment without knowing 
his bill of fare, and has therefore at leaſt the pleaſure of hoping there 


may be a diſh to his palate. 


I muſt confeſs, were I left to my ſelf, I would rather aim at inſtruct- 


ing than diverting; but if we will be uſeful to the world, we muſt take 


it as we find it. Authors of profeſſed ſeverity diſcourage the looſer part 
of mankind from having any thing to do with their writings. A man 
muſt have virtue in him, before he will enter upon the reading of a Sexe. 
ca or an Epictetus. The very title of a moral treatiſe has ſomething in 
it auſtere and ſhocking to the careleſs and inconſiderate. Por 
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For this reaſon ſeveral unthinking perſons fall in my way, who would 
give no attention to lectures delivered with a religious ſeriouſneſs, or a 
ophick. They are inſnared into ſentiments. of wiſdom and 
virtue embed they I not think of it; and if by that means they arrive 
only at ſuch a degro of conſideration as may diſpoſe them to nen to 
= ſtudied laborate diſcourſes, I ſhall not think my S peculations 
uſeleſs. I might likewife obſerve, that the gloomineſs in which ſome- 
times the minds of the beſt men are involved, very often ſtands in need 
of ſuch little incitements to mirth and laughter as are apt to diſperſe 
melancholy, and put our faculties" in good humour. To which ſome will 
add, that the Britiſb climate more than wy nd makes entertainments 
of this nature in a manner ne | 
If what I have here ſaid does not Evccaxtithead, it will at leaſt excuſe, 
the variety of my Speculations. I would not willingly laugh but in order 
to inſtruct, or if ſometimes fail in this point, hen my mirth ceaſes to 
he inſtructiwe, it ſhall never cenſe to be innocent. A ſcrupulous con- 
duct in this particular, has, perhaps, more merit in it than the generality 
of readers imagine: did they know how many thoughts occur in a point 
of humour, which a diſcreet author in modeſty ſuppreſſes; how many 
ſtrokes of raillery preſent themſelves, which could not fail to pleaſe the 
ordinary taſte of mankind, but are Kifled in their birth by reaſon of ſome 
remote tendency which they carry in them to corrupt the minds of thoſe 
who read them; did they know, how many glances of 1l-nature are in- 
duſtriouſſy avoided for fear of doing injury to the reputation of another, 
they would be apt to think kindly of thoſe writers who endeavour to 
make themſelves diverting without being immoral. One may apply to 
den authors that paſſage in Waller. 


Ppets Uo ſe, half the praiſe they would have got, 
Mere it but known what they diſtreethy bit. 


As nothing i is more eaſy than tobea wit with all che above-mentioned li- 

berties, it requires ſome genius and inventionto appear ſuch without them. 
What T have here faid is not only in regard to the public, but with an 

eye to my particular oorteſpondent who has ſent! me the following letter, 

| which 1 have eaſtrated in fowe 5 rden theſe conſiderations. 


SIX, 
cc H AV ING lately ſeen your diſcourſe upon a match of Grinning, I 


„ cannot Weben giving you an account of a Whiſtling match, 
S 2 _  * which, 
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« which, with many others, I was entertained with about rer years ſince a 
« the Bath. The prize was a guinea, to be conferred upon the ableſt whiſt= 
« ler, that is, on him who could whiſtle cleareſt, and go through his tune 
« without laughing, to which at the ſame time he was provoked by the 
* antic poſtures of a Merry: Anarew, who was to ſtand upon the ſtage 
and play his tricks in the eye of the performer. There were three 
« competitors for the guinea. The firſt was a plow- man of a very promi- 
ſing aſpect; his features were ſteady, and his muſcles compoſed in ſo 
“ inflexible a ſtupidity, that upon his firſt appearance every one gave the 
4 guinea for loſt. The picklec herring however found the way to ſhake 
“ him, for upon his whiſtling a country jigg. this unlucky wagg danced 
to it with ſuch variety of diſtortions and grimaces, that the country- 
C man could not forbear. ſmiling upot bim, and by that means a 
4 his whiſtle and loft the prize. | bY IO ene 
„ The next that mounted the ſtage Was an under- nt the Barb, 
« a perſon remarkable among the inferior people of that place for his 
« great wiſdom and his broad band. He contracted his mouth with 
4 much gravity, and, that he might diſpoſe his mind to be more ſerious 
« than ordinary, begun the tune of che children in the wood, and went 
through part of it with good ſucceſs; when on a ſudden the wit at his 
« elbow, who had appeared wonderfully grave and attentive for ſome: 
time, gave him a touch upon the left ſhoulder, and ſtared him in the 
« face with ſo bewitching a grinn, that the whiſtler relaxed his fibres. 
« into a kind of ſimper, and at length burſt out into an laugh. The 
e third who entered the liſts was a foot- man, who in en of the Mer- 
_ «. 7y- Andrew, and all his arts, whiſtled a Scorch tune and an Iralian So- 
* nata, with ſo ſettled a countenance, that he bore away the prize, to 
the great admiration of ſome hundreds of perſons, who, as well as my 
« ſelf, were preſent at this tryal of skill. Now, Sir, k humbly conceive, 
« whateyer you have determined of the grinners, the whiſtlers ought to 
abe encouraged, not only as their art is practiſed without diſtortion, but 
as it improves country muſic, promotes gravity, and teaches ordinary 
«« people to keep their countenances, if they ſee any thing ridiculous in 
« their betters; beſides that, it ſeems an entertainment very particular 
« ly adapted to the Bath, as it is uſual os a winged to whiltle to o his horſe 
. « when he would make his waters pals. | 
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After ebe pet ld theſe two important points of Griaiflag and 
Whiſtling, Thope you will oblige the world with ſome reflections up- 
„on Vawning, as I have ſeen it practiſed on a twelfth- night among other 
< Chriſtmas gambols, at the houſe of à very worthy gentleman, who al- 
« ways entertains" his tenants at that time of the year. They yawn for 
« a Cheſhire Cheeſe, and begin about id-night, when the whole com- 

any is diſpoſed to be drowfy. "He that yawns wideſt, and at the 
18 naturally as to preduce the moſt 'yawns among the ſpec- 


”— tators, carries home the bee. If you handle this ſubject as you 
« ought, I queſtion not but your Hoi "Rr ſet half the kingdom a yawn- 
P 2 dare promiſe you will 


never make wy body fall aſleep. 


7 


* 
os 


Vir 


Ammo more e pleaſed n a ter that 1s filled with touches of nature 
IP than of v wit.” The e one 15 of this kind. 
— 401 "Rp 1 
* I * Mo 18 eee eee 
cc AMONG all the iftreſſes which happen in families, IG not re- 
« member that you have touched upon "the marriage of children 
«without the conſent of their parents. I am one of theſe unfortunate 
« perſons. ' I was about fifteen when I took the liberty to chuſe for my 
« ſelf; and have ever fince languiſhed under th kerle of an inex- 
«.orable father, who, though he ſees me happy in the beſt of husbands, 
« and bleſſed with very fine children, can never be prevailed upon to 
« forgive me. He was ſo kind to me before this unhappy accident, 
« that indeed it makes my breach of duty, in ſome meaſure, inexcuſa- 
4 ble; and at the ſame time creates in me ſuch a tenderneſs towards him, 
_ « that] love him above all things, and would die to be reconciled to him. 
« I have thrown wy ſelf at his feet, and beſought him * tears to par- 


« don 


— 
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« don me; but he always puſhes me away, and ſpurns me from him: 
4] have written ſeveral letters to him, but he will neither open nor re- 
« ceive them: About two years ago I gent my little boy to him, dreffed 
jn a new apparel; but the child retutned to me orying, beckulſe he 
« ſaid his grand - father 7 7 = 1 5 and had ordered him to be 
put out of his houſe. 1 75 her is won over to my ſide, but dares 
« not mention me to my father for fear of provoking him. About a 

<« month ago he lay ſick upon! his bed, amd in great danger of tis life: 
„ was pierced to the heart at the new, and could, not furbear going 
to enquire after his health. My mother took this opportimity of ſpeak- 
cc ing in my behalf: She told him with abundance of tears, - that I was 
< come to ſee him, that I could not ſpeak to her for weeping, and that 
4 ſhould certainly break my heart if he refuſed at that time to give 
% me his bleſſing, and be 8 1 7 to me. He was ſo far from re- 
cc lenting towards me, that he bid her ſpeak no more of me, une the 
* had a mind to diſturb. him in his laſt moments; for, Sir, you muſt 
« know that he has the reputation of an honeſt and religious man, which 
« makes my misfortune ſo much the greater. God be thanked he is 

« ſince recovered : but his ſevere uſage has given me ſuch a blow, that 
« T ſhall ſoon ſink under it, unleſs T may be relieved by any Ee | 


6. Which the reading of chis in your e N im. 
4. amn, &.- 


of all hardneſs of 3 FAA is none 10 8 28 that of pa- 
rents towards their children. An abſtinate, inflexible, unforgiving tem- 
per is odious upon all occaſions, but here it is unnatural. The love, ten- 
derneſs, and compaſſion which are apt to ariſe in us, towards thoſe who 
depend upon us, is that by which the whole world of life is upheld. The 
ſupreme Being, by the: tranſcendent excellency and; goodneſs of his na- 
ture, extends his Mercy towards all his works; and becauſe his creatures 
have not ſuch a ſpontaneous benevolence. and -compailion towards thoſe - 
who are under their care and protection, he has implanted in them an 
inſtinct, chat fupplies the place of this inherent goodneſs. I have illu- 
ſtrated this kind of inſtinct in former papers, and have hewn how it runs 
through all the HO, of brute age as indeed che whole a= 
creation fubfifts. by it. 

This inſtinct in man 18 mere 88 * Ancirchmſeribed. thou; in 
brutes, as being enlanged by the dictates of reaſon and duty. Por if we 
conſider our ielves attentively, we hall find *. we are not only enclined 
| to 
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to love thoſe who deſcend from us, but that we hear a kind of (5954) or- 
natural affettion, to every thing which relies upon us for its good 
and preſer vation. Dependance is a perpetual call upon humanity, and 
à greater incitement to eee pity chan * other motive what- 
ny, hi ain 

The man 2 4 wos wicht n ling n ow | or -reſentnienc, 


can overcome this powerful inſtinct, and extinguiſh natural affection, de- 


baſes his mind even below brutality, fruſtrates, as much as in him lies, 


ide great:defigh of Providence, and ſtrikes out of his nature one of the 


1 divine principles that! is planted in t. 
innumerable arguments which might be brought againft ſuch: 


Among 

an unreaſonable Proceeding, I ſhall only infiſt on one e make it the 
condition of our forgiveneſs that we forgive others. In our very prayers. 
we deſue no more tian to be treated by this kind of retaliation. The 
caſe therefore before us ſeems to be what they call a Caſe in Point; the 
Relation between the child and father being what comes neareſt to that 
derween a creatute and its Creator. If the father is inexorable to the 
child who has offended, let the offence be of never fo high a nature, 
how will he addreſs himſelf to the fupreme Being, under the tender ap- 
pellation of a father, and deſire of him ſuch a forgiveneſs aq he hinefelf 
refuſes to grant? 1 2226. alkht] | 
To this I might add many other kd as s well as many prudential 

conſiderations; but if the laſt mentioned motive does not prevail, I de- 
ſpair of ſucceeding. by any other, and ſhall therefore conclude my paper 
with: a very remarkable ſtory, which is recorded in an old chronicle pub- 


| liſhed: by Freber among the writers of the German hiſtory. 
giabart, wie was Secretary to Char lec the Great, became exceeding 


ner by his behaviour in that poſt. His great abilities gained him the- 
favour of his Mafter, and the eſteem. of the whole Court. ima, the 
er of the Emperor, was ſo pleated: wich his perſon and converſa-. 
tion, that ſhe fell in love with him. As ſhe was one of the greateſt beau- 
ties of the Age, Egmmbart' :anſwerediber with a more than equal return 
of paſſion. They ſtifled their flames for ſome time, under apprehenſion 
of the fatal conſequences that might enſue. Eginhart at length reſolving: 
to hazard all, rather than live deprived of one whom his heart was ſo 
much ſet upon, conveyed himſelf one night into the Princeſs's apartment, 
and knocking gently at the door, was admitted as a perſon who had ſome- 
thing to communicate to her from the Emperor. He was with her in 


private moſt part of the night; but Won his pr cparing to go away about 
break. 
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break of day, he obſerved that there had fallen a A r keen ad his . 
ſtay with the Princeſs. This very much perplexed him, leſt the prints 
of his feet in the ſnow might make diſcoveries to the King, who often 

uſed to viſit his daughter in the morning. He acquainted the Princeſs 
Imma with his fears; who, after ſome conſultations upon the matter, pre- 


vailed upon him to let her carry him through the ſnow upon her own 
ſhoulders. It happened, that the Emperor not being able to ſleep, was 


at that time up and walking in his ir) when upon looking through | 
the window he perceived his daughter tottering under her burden, and 
carrying his firſt Miniſter acroſs the ſnou Which ſhe: had no ſooner done, 


but ſhe returned again with the utmoſt ſpeed. to her own apartment. 
The Emperor was extreamly troubled ant, aſtoniſned at this accident; 
but reſolved to ſpeak nothing of it till a proper opportunity. In che | 
mean time Eginbart knowing that what he had done could not be long a 
ſecret, determined to retire from Court; and in order to it hegged the 


Emperor that he would be pleaſed to diſmiſs him, pretending à kind of 
diſcontent at his not having been rewarded. for his long — The 
Emperor would not give a direct anſwer to his petition, but told him he 
would think of it, and appointed a certain day when he would let him 


- know. his pleaſure. He then called together the moſt; faithful of his 
Counſellors, and acquainting them with his Secretary's crime, asked them 


their advice in ſo. delicate an affair. They moſt of them gave their 


opinion, that the perſon could not be too ſertrely puniſhed who had 


thus diſhonoured his Maſter. Upon the whole debate, the Emperor de- 
clared it was his opinion, that Eginbart's puniſhment would rather en- 
creaſe than diminiſh the ſhame; of his. family, and that therefore he 
thought it the moſt; adviſeable to wear out the memory of the fact, by 

marrying him to his daughter. Accordingly Eginbart was called in, and 
acquainted by the Emperor, that he ſhould no longer have any pretence 


of complaining his ſervices were not rewarded, for that the Princeſs 


Imma ſhould be given him in marriage, with a Dower ſuitable, 10 her 
quality ; RICA was en after e ccc . of | 
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AB LES v were + the: firſt pieces 0. wit that made their appearance 
F in the world, and have been {till highly valued, not only in times 
of the greateſt ſimplicity, but among the moſt Polite Ages of man- 
kind. Fotham's Fable of the trees is the oldeſt that is extant, and as 
beautiful as any which have been made ſince that time. Nathan's Fable 
of the poor man and his lamb is likewiſe more ancient than any that is 
Fr, 'befides the above-mentioned, and had ſo good an effect, as to 
convey inſtruction to the ear of à King without offending it, and to 
bring the man after God's own lieart to a right ſenſe of his guilt and 
his duty. We find op in the moſt diſtant. Ages of Greece; and if we 
look into the very beginning of the Common- wealth of Rome, we ſee a 
mutiny among the eommon people appeaſed by a Fable of the belly and 
the limbs, which was indeed very proper to gain the attention of an in- 
cenſed rabble, at a time when perhaps they would have torn to pieces 
any man who had preached the ſame doctrine to them in an open and di- 
rect manner. As Fables took their birth in the very infancy of learning, 
they never flouriſhed more than when learning Was at its greateſt height. 
To. juſtify this aſſertion, I ſhall put my reader in mind of Horace, the 
greateſt Wit and Critic in the Auguſtan Age; and of Baileau, the moſt 
correct Poet among the moderns: not to mention 44 Fontaine, who. by 
this way of writing is come more into _ than any other Author of 
our times. 

The Fables I have a mentioned are raiſed altogether upon brutes 
and vegetables, with ſome of our own ſpecies mixt among them, when the 
moral hath ſo required, But beſides this kind of Fable, there is another 
in which the Actors are Paffjons, Virtues, Vices, and other imaginary per- 
ſons of the like nature. Some of the ancient Critics will have it, that 
the Tliad and Odyſſey of 3 are Fables of this nature; and that the 

Vo. III. „ ſeveral 
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ſeveral names of gods and heroes are nothing elſe but the affeRions of the 
mind in a viſible ſhape and character. Thus they tell us, that Achilles, 
in the firſt Iliad, repreſents Anger, or the iraſcible part of human nature. 
That upon drawing his ſword againſt his Superior in a full aſſembly, Pal- 
las is only another name for Reaſon, which checks and adviſes him upon 
that occaſion ; and at her firſt appearance touches him- upon the head, 
that part of the man being looked uponas the ſeat of Reaſon. And thus 
of the reſt of the poem. As for the Odyſley, I think it is plain that Ho- 
race conſidered it as one of theſe allegorical Fables, by the Moral which 
he has given us of ſeveral parts of it. The greateſt Italian Wits have 
applied themſelves to the writing of this latter kind of Fables: As Spen- 
ſer's Fairy-Queen is one continued ſeries of them from the beginning to 
the end of that admirable work. If we look into the fineſt Proſe-authors 
of antiquity, ſuch as Cicero, Plato, Xenophon, and many others, we ſhall 
find that this was likewiſe their favourite kind of Fable. I ſhall only fur- 
ther obſerve upon it, that the firſt of this ſort that made any conſiderable 
figure in the world, was that of Hercules meeting with Pleaſure and Vir- 
tue; which was invented by Prodzicas, who lived before Socrates, and in 
the firſt dawnings of philoſophy. He uſed to travel through Greece by 
vertue of this Fable, which procured him a kind reception in all the 
market towns, where he never failed telling it as ſoon as he had gathered. 


* 
* 


an audience about him. 1 5 
After this ſhort preface, which I have made up of ſuch materials as 
my memory does at preſent ſuggeſt to me, before I preſent my Reader 
with a Fable of this kind, which I deſign as the entertainment of the 
preſent paper, I muſt in a few words open the occaſion of it. 

In the account which Plato gives us of the converſation and behaviour 
of Socrates, the morning he was to die, he tells the following circum- 
A „5 bk 145 

When Socrates his fetters were knocked off (as was uſual to be done 
on the day that the condemned perſon was to be executed) being ſeated 
in the midſt of his diſciples, and laying one of his legs over the other, 
jn a very unconcerned poſture, he began to rub it where it had been 
galled by the iron; and whether it was to ſhew the indifference with 
' which he entertained the thoughts of his approaching death, or (after his 
uſual manner) to take every occaſion of philoſophizing upon ſome uſeful 

ſubject, he obſerved the pleaſure of that ſenſation which now aroſe in 

' thoſe very parts of his leg, that juſt before had been ſo much pained by 
the fetter. Upon this he reflected on the nature of pleaſure and pain in 
| general, 
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general, and how conſtantly they ſucceed one another. To this he ad- 
| ded, That if a man of a good genius for a Fable, were to repreſent 
the nature of pleaſure and pain in that way of writing, he would pro- 
bably join them together after ſuch a manner, that it would be impoſ- 
fible for the one to come into any place without * followed by the 
| other. | 
It is poſſible, that if Plato had thought it proper at ſuch a time 
to deſcribe Socrates launching out into a diſcourſe which was not of a 
piece. with the. buſineſs' of the day, he would have enlarged upon this 


hint, and have drawn it out into ſome beautiful Allegory or Fable. 
But ſince he has not done it, I ſhall attempt to write one my ſelf in the 


ſpirit of that divine Author. 


There were tuo families, which Avi the beginning of the world were 
as oppoſite to each other as Light and Darkneſs. The one of them lived 
in Heaven, and the other in Hell. The youngeſt deſtendant of the firſt 

family was Pleaſure, who was the daughter of” Happine ſe, who was the 
child of Virtue, who was the offspring of the Gods. Theſe, as I ſaid 

before, had their habitation in Heaven. The youngeſt of the oppoſite fa- 

mily was Pain, who was the fon of Miſery, who was the child of Vi ice, 
who was the offspring of the Furies. The habitation of this race of 
Beings was in Hell. | 

The middle ſtation of nature between theſe two oppoſite extreams Was 
the earth, which was inhabited by creatures of a middle kind, neither 
% virtuous as the one, nor ſd vicious as the other, but partaking of the 

good and bad qualities of theſe two oppoſite families. Jupiter conſider- 
ing that this ſpecies, commonly called Man, was too virtuous to be miſe- 
rale, and too vicious to be happy ; that he might make a diſtinction be- 
tween the Good and the Bad, ordered the two youngeſt of the above- 
mentioned families, Pleaſure who was the daughter of Happineſs, and 
Pain who was the ſon of Miſery, to meet one another upon this part of na- 
ture which lay in the balf way between them, having promiſed to ſettle 
it upon both, provided they could agree upon the diviſion of it, ſo as to 


| ſhare mankind between them. 

Pleaſure and Pain were no ſooner met in their new habitation, but 
they immediately agreed upon this point, that Pleaſure ſhould take poſe 
ſefion of the virtuous, and Pain of the vicious part of that . ſpecies 
which was given up to them. But upon examining to which of them 


a2 individual they met with belonged, they Fand each of them had a 
T 2 rigbt 
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right to him; for that, contrary to what they bu faen in their ola 
places of reſidence, there was no ptr ſon. I vitions who hud not ſome Good 
in him, nor any perſon ſo virtuous who had not in him ſome Evil. The 
truth of it is, they generally found upon ſtarch, - hat in the mot vicious 
man Pleaſure might lay claim to an bundredth part, and that in the moſt 
virtuous man Pain might come in for at leaſt two thirds. This they faw 
Would occaſion endleſs diſputes between them, unleſs they could come to 
fome accommodation. To this end there was 4 marriage propoſed between 
them, and at length conetuded + by this meant it is tlas de fn Pleaſtre 
and Pain are ſuch conſtant yoke-fellows, and that they either make theip 
viſits together, or are never far aſunder. If Puin tomes into an heart, 
he is quickly followed by Pleaſure ; and if Pleaſure enters, you may be 
' fare Pain is not far off. _ _ EPO 33 
But notwithſlanding this marriage way very convenient for the two 
parties, it did not ſeem to anſwer the intention of Jupiter it [ending 
them among mankind. To remedy therefore this inconvenience, it was 
flipulated between them by article, and confirm d by the con ſent of each 
family, that notwithftandmg they here poſſeſſed the ſpecies indifferently z 
upon the death of every fingle perſon, if be was found to have in him a 
certain proportion of Evil, he ſhould be diſpatched into nh inftrnal re. 
gions by a paſſport from Pain, there to dwell with Miſery, Vice and the 
Furies. Or on the contrary, if he had in him a certain proportion of 
Good, he ſhould be diſpatched into heaven by a paſſport from Pleaſare, 
there to dwell with Happineſs, Virtue and the Gods. We 
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HEN a man has diſcovered a new vein of humour, it often car- 
ries him much farther than he expected from it. My correfpon- 
dents take the hint I give them, and purfue it into Speculations 

which I never thought of at my firſt ſtarting it. This has been the 

fate of my paper on the match of Grinning, which has alrea- 
dy produced a ſecond paper on parallel ſubjects, and brought me 

21 the 


1 — 
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the following letter by the laſt poſt. I ſhall not premiſe any thing to it 
further, than that it is built on matter of fact, and is as follows. / 
rz e Bod y35y 10-4: 8 

ce Y OU have already obliged the world with a diſcourſe upon Grin- 
& © ning, and have ſince proceeded to Whiſtling, from whence you 


* 


6. 


« at length came to Yawning; from this, I think, you may make a 
« very natural tranſition to Sleeping. I therefore recommend to you for 
& the lubſeck of a paper the following Advertiſement, which about two 
4 months ago was given into every body's hands, and may be ſeen with 
« ſome additions in the Daily Courant of Auguſt the ninth. is 
Nicholas Hart, who ſepr laft year in St. Bartholomew's Hoſpital, 
«6. ;utends to ſleep this year at the Cock and Bottle in Little Britain. 


„ Having ſince enquired'into the matter of fact, I find that the above- 
e mentioned Nicholar Hart is every year ſeized with a periodical fit of 
Sleeping, which begins upon the fifth of Auguſt, and ends on the ele- 
« venth of the ſame month: That, Lo 
 _ « On the firſt of that month, he grew dull; 
On the ſecond, wen drowſy; 
' & On the third, fell a yawning; 
4 On the fourth, began to nod; 
On the fifth, dropped aſleep; 
On the ſixth, was heard to fnore; 
c On the ſeventh, turned himſelf in his bed; 
„ On the eighth, recovered his former poſture ; 
. On the ninth, fell a ſtretching; _ 
« On the tenth about midnight, awaked ; : 258 
4 On the eleventh in the morning, called for a little ſmall-beer. 


4 This account I have extracted out of the Journal of this ſleeping 
« Worthy, as it has been faithfully. kept by a Gentleman of Lincotns-Inn 
« who has undertaken to be. his Lanes be I have ſent it to you, 
4 not only as it repreſents the actions of Nicholas Hart, but as it ſeems 
« a very natural picture of the life of many an honeſt Eugliſh Gentle- 
„ man, whoſe whole hiſtory very often conſiſts of Yawning, Nodding, 
* Stretching, Turning, Sleeping, Drinking, and the like extraordinary 

«, patticulars. I do not queſtion, Sir, that if you pleaſed, you could put 
« out an Advertiſement not unlike the above-mentioned, of ſeveral men 
* of figure; that Mr. Johm ſuch a one, Gentleman, or Thomas ſuch a one, 

5 e N | « Eſquire, 
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« Eſquire, who ſlept in the country laſt ſummer, intends to ſleep in town 
« this winter. The worſt of it is, that the drowſy part of our ſpecies 
is chiefly made up of very honeſt Gentlemen, who live quietly among 
« their neighbours, without ever diſturbing the publick peace: they are 
« drones without ſtings. I could heartily wiſh, that ſeveral turbulent, 
« reſtleſs, ambitious ſpirits, would for a while change places with , theſe 
« good men, and enter.themſelves into Nicholas Hart's fraternity. Could 
one but lay aſleep a few buſy heads which] could name, from the firſt of 
« November next to.the firſt of May enſuing, I queſton not but it would 
-« very much redound to the quiet of particular perſons, as well as tothe 
« benefit of. the publick. J 8 
« But to return to Nicholas Hart : I believe, Sir, you will think it a 
« very extraordinary circumſtance for a man to gain his livelihood by 
« {leeping, and that reſt ſhould procure a man ſuſtenance as well as indu- 
e ſtry; yet ſo it is that Nicholas got laſt year enough to ſupport himſelf 
« For a twelve-month. I am likewiſe informed that he has this year had 
« a very comfortable nap. The Poets value themſelves very much for 
« ſleeping on Parnaſſus, but I never heard they got a groat by it: on the 
<« contrary our friend Nicholas gets more by ſleeping than he could by 
« working, and may be more properly ſaid, than ever Homer was, to have 
c had golden dreams. Juvenal indeed mentions a drowſy husband who 
« raiſed an eſtate by ſnoring, but then he is repreſented to have ſlept 
« what the common people call dog's ſleep; or if his fleep was real, his 
« wife was awake, and about her buſineſs: your pen, which loves to mo- 
ce ralize upon all ſubjects, may raife ſomething, methinks, on this circum- 
& {tance alſo, and point out to us thoſe ſets of men who, inſtead of grow- 
e ing rich by an honeſt induſtry, recommend themſelves to the favours 
of the Great, by making themſelves agreeable companions in the par- 
« ticipations of luxury and pleaſure. _ 1 "SOR rus 
* muſt further acquaint you, Sir, that one of the moſt eminent pens 
« in Grub-ſtreet is now employed in writing the dream of this miracu- 
« lous Sleeper, which I hear will be of more than ordinary length, as it 
« muſt contain all the particulars that are ſuppoſed to have paſſed in his 
„ imagination during ſo long a ſleep. He is ſaid to have gone already 
through three days and three nights of it, and to have compriſed in 
« them the moſt remarkable paſſages of the four firſt Empires of the 
« world. If he can keep free from party-ſtrokes, his work may be of 
« uſe; but this J much doubt, having been informed by one of his friends 
c and confidents, that he has ſpoken ſome things of Nimrod with too 
4 great freedom. | 1 am ever, Sir, &c. 
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HERE is nothing in which men more deceive themſelves than 
in what the world calls Zeal. There are ſo many paſſions which 
| hide themſelves under it, and ſo many miſchiefs ariſing from it, 
that ſome have gone ſo far as to ſay it would have been for the benefit 
of mankind if it had never been reckoned in the catalogue of virtues. It 
1s certain, where it is once laudable and prudential, it is an hundred 
times criminal and erroneous; nor can it be otherwiſe, if we conſider 
that it operates with equal violence in all religions, however oppoſite . 
they may be to one another, and in all the ſubdiviſions of each religion 
in particular. Re ee Gs 5 | 

We are told by ſome of the ZFewiſh Rabbins, that the firſt murder was 
occaſioned by a religious controverſy; and if we had the whole hiſtory of 
Zeal from the days of Cain to our own times, we ſhould ſee it filled with 
ſo many ſcenes of ſlaughter and bloodſhed, as would make a wiſe man 
very careful how he ſuffers himſelf to be actuated by ſuch a principle, 
when it only regards matters of opinion and ſpeculation, 

I would have every zealous man examine his heart throughly, and, I 
believe, he will often find, that what he calls a zeal for his religion, is 
either pride, intereſt, or il-nature. A man who differs from another in 
opinion, ſets himſelf above him in his own judgment, and in ſeveral par- | 
ticulars pretends to be the wiſer perſon. This is a great provocation to 
the proud man, and gives a keen edge to what he calls his Zeal. And 
that this is the caſe very often, we may obſerve from the behaviour of 
ſome of the molt zealous for orthodoxy, who have often great friendſhips 
and intimacies with vicious immoral men, provided they do but agree 
with them in the ſame ſcheme of belief. The reaſon is, becauſe the vi- 
cious believer gives the precedency to the virtuous man, and allows the 
good chriſtian to be the worthier perſon, at the ſame time that he cannor 
come up to his perfections. This we find exemplified in that trite paſſage 

os which 
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which we ſee quoted in — every — of — cough. upon 
another occaſion; . 7 "RED: 


Video meliora robes, n . 
D — c 3 Ovid. 


On the contrary, it is certain, if our Zeal were true and genuine, we ſhould 
be much more angry with a ſinner than a heretic; ſince there are ſeveral 
caſes which may excuſe the latter l * Is great judge, but 1 none which 
can excuſe the former. — — — — 


rr. 


under the colour of Teal. For this Nn we find none are ſo fori nd 
to promote the true worthip by fire and ſword, as thoſe who find 
preſent account in it. But I thall extend the word Intereſt to a 8 
meaning than what. is generally given it, as it relates to our ſpiritual ſafe- 
ty and welfare, as well as to our temporal. A man is glad to gain num- 
bers on his ſide, as they ſerve to ſtrengthen him in his private opinions. 
Every proſelyte is like a new argument for the eſtabliſhment of his faith, 
It makes him believe that his principles carry conviction with them, and 
are the more likely to be true, when he finds they are conformable to 
the reaſon of others, as well as his own. And that this temper of mind 
deludes a man very often into an opinion of his Zeal, may appear from 
the common behaviour of the Atheiſt, who maintains and ſpreads his o- 
pinions with as 3 heat as thoſe who believe they do it only out of a 
5 for G od's 
III nature ae dreadful i imitator of Teal. Many a good man may 
tins a natural rancour and malice in his hearr, which has been in ſome mea- 
ſure quelled and ſubdued by religion; but if it finds any pretence of break- 
ing out, which does not ſeem to him inconſiſtent with the duties of a 
Chriſtian, it throws off all reſtraint, and rages in its full fury. Zeal is 
therefore a great eaſe to a malicious man, by making him believe he 
does God ſervice, whilſt he is gratifying the bent of a perverſe revenge- 
ful temper. For this reaſon we find, that moſt of the maſſacres and de- 
vaſtations which have been in the world, have taken their riſe from a 
furious pretended zeal. | 
[ love to ſee a man zealous in a good matter, and eſpecially when his 
ꝛeal ſhows it ſelf for advancing morality, and promoting the happineſs of 
mankind: but when find the inſtruments he works with are racks and 
gibbets, gallies and dungeons; when he impriſons mens perſons, confif- 
| cates their eſtates, ruins their families, and buns the body to ſave the 


I | ſoul, 
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ſoul, I cannot ſtick to pronounce of ſuch a one, that (whatever he may 
think of his faith and religion) his faich 18 um, and his reg gion un- 
profitable. | 
After having treated of theſe falſe Talos! in religion, l cannot forbear 
mentioning a monſtrous ſpecies of men, who one would not think had 
any exiſtence in nature, were they not to be met with in ordinary con- 
verſation, I mean the zealots in atheiſm. One would fancy that theſe 
men, tho' they fall hort in every other reſpect, of thoſe who make a pro- 
feſſion of religion, would at leaſt out- ſhine them in this particular, and 
_ be. exempt from that ſingle fault which ſeems to grow out of the impru- 
dent fervours of religion: but ſo it is, that infidelity is propagated with 
as much fierceneſs and contention, wrath and indignation, as if the ſafety 
of mankind depended upon it. There is ſomething ſo ridiculous and 
perverſe i in this kind of zealots, that one does not know how to ſet them 
out in their proper colours. They are a ſort of gameſters who are eter- 
nally upon the fret, though they play for nothing. They are perpetually 
teazing their friends to come over to them, though at the ſame time they 
allow that neither of them ſhall get any thing by the bargain. In ſhort, 
the zeal of aint atheiſm 1 .1t pollible, more abſurd than atheiſm 1 it 
4 Binge have mentioned this unaccountable Zeal which appears in atheiſts 
and infidels, I muſt further obſerve that they are likewiſe in a moſt par- 
ticular manner poſſeſſed with the ſpirit of bigotry. They are wedded 
to opinions full of contradiction and impoſlibility, and at the fame time 
- look upon the ſmalleſt difficulty in an article of faith as a ſufficient rea- 
ſon for rejecting it. Notions that fall in with the common reaſon of man- 
kind, that are conformable to the ſenſe of all ages and all nations, not 
to mention their tendency for promoting the happineſs of ſocieties, or 
of particular perſons, are exploded as errors and prejudices; and ſchemes 
erected in their ſtead that are altogether monſtrous and irrational, and re- 
quire the moſt extravagant credulity to embface them. I would fain ask 
one of theſe bigotted infidels, ſuppoſing all the great points of atheiſm, 
as the caſual or eternal formation of the world, the materiality of a think- 
ing ſubſtance, the mortality of the ſoul, the fortuitous organization of 
the body, the motions and gravitation of matter, with the like particu- 
lars, were laid together and formed into a kind of creed, according to 
. the opinions of the moſt celebrated atheiſts; I ſay, ſuppoſing ſuch a creed 
as this were formed, and impoſed upon any one people in the world, 
whether it would not Ane an infinitely "os eats of faith, than 
+ Y OL: III. U ö any 
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any ſet of articles which they ſo violently op poſe. Let me therefore ad- 
viſe this generation of wranglers, for their own and for the public good, 
to act at leaſt ſo conſiſtently with benen as not to burn with zeal 
for b and with IE for CG: * | 
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; PON my return to 2 lod ings alt 8 fanad” e 
i 2 my worthy friend the Clergy-man, whom ! have given ſome ac- 
— count of in my former papers. He tells me in it that he was 
particularly pleaſed with the latter part of my yeſterday's Speculation; 
and at the ſame time encloſed the following beffay, which he deſires me to 
publiſh as the ſequel of that diſcourſe. It conſiſts partly of uncommor 
reflections, and partly of ſuch as have been Ney 1 bus now ſet in 
a ſtronger light. 


c A Believer may be excuſed by the moſt mn Atheiſt ls — * 
« youring to make him a convert, becauſe he does it with an eye to both 
« their intereſts. The Atheiſt is inexcuſable who tries to gain over a Be- 
« Hever, becauſe he does not propoſe the doing himſelf or believer any 
good by ſuch a converſion. 

« 'The proſpect of a future ſlate is the ſecret comfort and refreſhment 
« of my ſoul; it is that which makes nature look gay about me; it dou- 
« bles all my pleaſures, and ſupports me under all my afflictions. I can 
look at diſappointments and misfortunes, pain and ſickneſs, death it 
« ſelf, and, what is worſe than death, the loſs of thoſe who are deareſt 
« to me, with indifference, ſo long as I keep in view the pleaſures of e- 
« ternity, and the ſtate of Being in which there will be no fears nor ap- 
« prehenfions, pains nor ſorrows, ſickneſs nor ſeparation. Why will any 
man be ſo impertinently officious, as to tell me all this is only fancy 
« and deluſion? Is there any merit in being the meſſenger of ill news? 
« If it is a dream, let me enjoy . fince it makes me both the happier and 


« better man. 94 
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„ | muſt confeſs I do not know how to truſt a man who believes nei- 
« ther heaven nor hell, or in other words; a future ſtate of rewards and 
4 puniſſiments. Not only natural ſelf- love, but reaſon, directs us to pro- 
<« mote our own intereſt above all things. It can never be for the inte- 
& xeſf of a believer to do me a miſchĩief, becauſe he is ſure upon the bal- 
4 lanee of accomplsto-find himſelf a loſer by it. On the contrary, if he 
2 „ his own. welfare i in his behaviour towards me, it will lead him 
All thegpod he ean, and at the ſame time reſtrain him from 

4 + deing n me an hu An unbeliever does not act like a reaſonable crea- 
< ture; if he fawobrs me gontrary to his preſent intereſt, or does not di- 
« ſtreſs me when it turns to his preſent advantage. Honour and good- 
4 nature — 2 tie up his hands; but as theſe would be very much 
£ {trengtheneduby reaſon and principle, fo without them they are only 
* jnſtincts, or wavering: unſettled notions, Which reſt on no foundations. 
-- © Infidelity Has beet attach ſo good ſucceſs of late years, that 
it is drinn out of all its works. The Atheiſt has not found his poſt 

«-tenable, and is therefore retired into Deiſm, and a disbelief of revealed 
«-relig] gion only. But the truth of it is, the greateſt number of this ſet of men, 
* are "hoſe. Who, for want of a virtuous education, or examining the 

grounds of religion, know ſo very little of the matter in queſtion, that 
« (cher infidelity is but another noon for their ignorance. 

As folly and inconſiderateneſs are the foundations of infidelity, the 
« gent pillars and ſupports of it are either a vanity of appearing wiſer 
than the reſt of mankind, or an oſtentation of courage in deſpiſing the 
« terrours of another world, which have ſo great an influence on what 
4 they call weaker minds; or an averſion to a belief that muſt cut them 
cc off from many of thoſe pleaſures they propoſe to themſelves, and fil 
« them with remorſe for many of thoſe they have already taſted. | 
„ The great received articles of the Chriſtian religion, have been ſo 
« clearly proved from the authority of that divine revelation in which 
« they are delivered, that it is impoſſible for thoſe who have ears to 
« hear and eyes to ſee, not to be convinced of them. But were it poſſi- 
« ble for any thing in the Chriſtian faith to be erroneous, I can find no ill 
« conſequences in adhering to it. The great points of the incarnation 

« and ſufferings of our Saviour, produce naturally ſuch habits of virtue in 
the mind of man, that, I ſay, ſuppoſing it were poſſible for us to be 
« miſtaken in them, the Infidel himſelf muſt at leaſt allow that no other 
« ſyſtem of religion could ſo effectually contribute to the heightning of 


« morality. _T give us great Ein 'of the dignity of humane nature, 
2 « and 
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the Epicureans and atomical philoſophers fi 
modeſty in this particular; for, though the being of a God was entirely 


and of the love which the ſupream Being bears to his creatures, and 


conſequently engage us in the higheſt acts of duty towards our Creator, 
our neighbour, and our ſelves. How many noble arguments has Saint 
Paul raiſed from the chief articles of our religion, for the advancing 


of morality in its three great branches? To give a ſingle example in 
and reliance 


on to ſuffer for 
> ebe 


each kind: What can be a ſtronger motive to afirth trut 


on the mercies of our Maker, than the giving us * ; 
us? What can make us love and eſteem: even, thei 


do us to a ſtricter guard: upon — purjryw# 1 r 0 een ; 

our being members of Chriſt, and a part of the ſociet of which that 
immaculate perſon is the head? But theſe are only a ſpecimen of thoſe 
admirable enforcements of morality. which the N has drawn from 


the hiſtory of our bleſſed Saviour. 


"oh 


ſuch a ſpirit of bitterneſs, arrogance, and malice; they would not be 


raiſing ſuch inſignificant cavils, doubts, and ſcruples, as may be ſtarted 
againſt every thing that is not capable of mathematical demonſtration; 


in order to unſettle the minds of the ignorant, diſturbythe publick peace, 
ſubvert morality, and throw all things into confuſion” and diſorder. If 


none of theſe refleQions can have any influence on them, there is one 


that perhaps may; becauſe it is adapted to their vanity, by whichthey 
ſeem to be guided much more than their reaſon. © I would therefore 
have them conſider, that the wiſeſt and beſt of men in all ages of the 
world, have been thoſe who lived up to the religion of their country, 
when they ſaw nothing in it oppoſite to morality, and to the beſt 
lights they had of the divine nature. Pythagoras's firſt rule directs us 
to worſhip the Gods as it is ordained by law, for that is the moſt na- 
tural interpretation of the precept. Socrates,' who was the moſt re- 
nowned among the heathens both for wiſdom and virtue, in his laſt 


moments deſires his friends to offer a cock to Aſculapius; doubtleſs 


out of a ſubmiſlive deference to'the eſtabliſhed worſhip of his country. 
Xenophon tells us, that his Prince (whom he ſets forth as a pattern of 
perfection) when he found his death approaching. offered ſacrifices on 
the mountains to the Per/ian Jupiter, and the Sun, ' according to the 


cuſtom of the Perſians; for thoſe are the words of the hiſtorian.” Nay, 
d a very remarkable 


“ repugnant 


Ms „ 


— . Fr — 3 ö N | 2 1 "Pp * L 22 18 
If our modern infidels conſidered theſe; that candour 


and ſeriouſneſs which they deſerve, We ſhould bot ſee them act with 
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* repugnant to their ſchemes of natural philoſophy, they contented them- 
« ſelves with the denial of a Providence, aſſerting at the ſame time the 
« exiſtence of Gods in general; becauſe they would not ſhock the com- 
| « * mon belief of mankind, and the 100 of cheir . 
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HE fol ** rings FP. ung written to my | bookſeller, upon a ſub- 
bett of which I treated ſome time ſince, I ſhall publiſh it in this 
paper, together with the letter that was incloſed in it. 


Mr, Buckley, RE 
IR. SpECTATOR — * of hte deſcanted upon the cruelty of 
1 © parents to their children, have been induced (at the requeſt 
« « of ſeveral of Mr. SpEcTartoOR's. admirers) to incloſe this letter, which 
7 J aſſure you is the original from a father to his ſon, notwithſtanding 
85 latter gave but little or no provocation. It would be wonderfully 
7 G obliging to the world, if Mr. Sp ECTATOR would give his opinion of 
it in ſome of his Spec ulatiogs, and particularly to 


A5 % e ee (Mr. Buckley) Tour Sarge yore: 


4x * 


| 


% 


00 


SIRRAR, 


cc e are a * audacious raſcal, and both fool and mad, and 1 
care not a farthing Whether you comply or no; that does not 

« raze out my impreſſions of your inſolence, going about railing at me, 
4 and the next day to ſollicit my favour: theſe are inconſiſtencies, ſuch 
« as diſcover thy Reaſon depraved. To be brief, I never deſire to ſee 
your face; and, Sirrah, if you go to the work-houſe, it is no diſgrace to 
me for you to be ſupported there; and if you ſtarve in the ſtreets, I'll 
“ never give any thing underhand in your behalf. If I have any more of 
« your fſcribling nonſenſe, Iwill break your head the firſt time I ſet 
« ſight on you. You are a ſtubborn beaſt; is this your gratitude for my giv- 
6c ing 
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« ing you money? Yow Rogue, Fil better your judgme ment, and give 
64 you a/greater eue of: your duty to 6 rogret to ay) yoür fathe 5 Ge * 


4 P. F. It is prudence for vou to Keep out of! 1 1 t; for — to repr 5 
« me, that Might overcomes Right, on the outſide & of "Four the, 112 hall 
« give you a great knock on the skull for it. 3 


Was there ever ſuch an image of paternal tenden It was. — 
among ſome of the Greeks to make their ſlaves drin gg exceſs, alid t 
expoſe them to their children, who by that mearis*Eonceived an early 


averſion to a vice which makes men appear ſo. monſtrous and irrationak © 


I have expoſed this picture of an unnatural father with the ſame intenti- 
on, that its deformity may deter others from its reſemblance. If the Rea- 
der has a mind to ſee a father of the ſame ſtamp repreſented i in the moſt 
exquiſite ſtrokes of humour, he may meet with it in one of the fineſt 

Comedies that ever appeared upon che Bmg/iſp tage: 1 mn the por 


Sir Sampſon in Love for Love. 
I muſt not however engage my ſelf blindly on the fide of 0 for; * 


whom the fond letter above-written was directed. His father calls him 
a ſawcy and audacious Raſeal in the firſt line, and I am afraid upon ex- 

amination he will prove but an ungracious) outh.- To go about railiug at 
his father, and to find no other place but #he ourfide' of 7 Mie letter to tell 
him that might overcomes right, 17 it does not diſcover his reaſon to be 
depraved, and that be is either fool or mad, as the cholerick old Gentle- 
man tells him, we may at leaſt allow that the father will do very well in 
endeavouring to better hir Judgment, and give him a' greater ſenſe bf his 
duty. But whether this may be brought about 4y- breakine his head or 
giving him a great knock on the skull, ought I think to be well conſide- 
red. Upon the whole, I wiſh the father has not met with his match, and 
that he wo þ not be as equally paired with a fon, as the mother! in in Virgil 


Crudelis tu guogue mate. eee 
Crudelis mater magis an puer improbus i %%. 1 85 1 
3 mprobas ille puer, crudelis tu quoque mater. 


Or like the crow and her egg in the Greek proverb, 
' Kaxs x N xax wy, 


J muſt here take notice of a letter which I have received from an un⸗ 
known correſpondent, upon the ſubject of my paper, upon which the 
foregoing letter is likewiſe founded. The writer of it ſeems very much 
concerned leaſt that paper ſhould ſeem to give encouragement to the dif. 

| obedience 


e 
. 
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. obedience of children towards their parents; but if the writer of it will 
take the pains to read it over again attentively, I dare ſay his apprehen- 
ſion will vaniſh. Pardon and reconciliation are all the penitent daughter 
requeſts, and afl that I contend for in her behalf; and in this caſe I may 
ule the ſaying of an eminent Wit, who tpon ſome great mens preſling 
him to forgive his daughter who had married againſt his conſent, told 
them be could refuſe nothing to their inſtances, but that he would have 
them remember there was difference between Giving and Forgiving. 
I I,amuſt confeſs, in all controverſies between parents and their children, 
1 am naturally prejudiced in favour of the former. The obligations on 
that ſide can never be acquitted, and I think it is one of the greateſt 
reflections upon humane nature, that paternal inſtin& ſhould be a ſtronger 
motive to love than filial gratitude; that the receiving of favours ſhould 
be a leſs inducement to good-will, tenderneſs and commiſeration, than 
the conferring of them; and that the taking care of any perſon ſhould 
endear the child or dependant more to the parent or benefactor, than the 
parent or benefactor to the child or dependant; yet ſo it happens, that 
for one cruel parent we meet with a thouſand undutiful children. This 


is indeed wonderfully contrived (as I have formerly obſerved) for the 


ſupport of every living ſpecies ; but at the ſame time that it ſhews the 
wiſdom of the Creator, it diſcovers the imperfection and degeneracy of 
the Feature: *- > n [ent "ORGY 
The obedience of children to their parents is the baſis of all govern- 
ment, and is ſet forth as the meaſure of that obedience which we owe to 
thoſe whom Providence hath placed over us. 5 

It is Father de Comte, if I am not miſtaken, who tells us how want of 
duty in this particular is puniſhed among the Chine ſe, inſomuch that if a 
ſon ſhould be known to kill or ſo much as to ſtrike his father, not only 
the criminal but his whole family would be rooted out, nay the inhabi- 
tants of the place where he lived would be put to the ſword, nay the 
place it ſelf would be razed to the ground, and its foundations ſown with 
falt: For, fay they, there muſt have been an utter depravation of man- 
ners in that clan or fociety of people, who could have bred up among 
them ſo horrible an offender. To this T ſhall add a paſſage out of the 
firſt book of Herodotus, That hiſtorian in his account of the Per ſtau 


cuſtoms and religion tells us, it is their opinion that no man ever killed . 


bis father, or that it is poſſible ſuch a crime ſhould be in nature; but 
that if any thing like it ſhould ever happen, they conclude that the. re- 


puted ſon muſt have been illegitimate, ſuppoſititious, or begotten in 
| adultery. 
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adultery. Their opinion in this ente ſhews fuſfeiently what's a no- 
tion Oy muſt have, hat 67 ieee in ene BEL. ol 
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placed between two bundles of hay, which affected his ſenſes equal- 
e ly on each ſide, and tempted, him in the very ſame degree, whether 
it would be poſſible for him to eat of either. They generally determine 
this queſtion to the diſadvantage of the aſs, who they ſay would ſtarve 
in the midſt of plenty, as not having a ſingle grain of free · will to deter- | 
mine him more to, the one than to the other. The bundle of hay pn 
either ſide ſtriking his ſight and ſmell in the ſame proportion, would keep 
him in a perpetual ſuſpence, like the .twd Magnets which travellers; have 
told us, are placed one of them in the roof, and the other in the floor of 
Mahomet's burying-place at Mecca, and by that means, fay they, pull the 
Impoſtor's iron ooffin with ſuch an equal attraction, that ĩt hangs in the 
air between both of them. As for the aſs's behaviour in ſuch nice cir- 
cumſtances, whether he would ſtarve ſooner than violate his neutrality to 
the two bundles of hay, I ſhall not preſume. to determine; but only take 
notice of the conduct of our own ſpecies in the ſame perplexity. When 
a man has a mind to venture his money in a Lottery, every figure of it 
appears equally alluring, and as: likely to ſucceed as any of its fellows. 
They all of them have the ſame pretenſions to good luck, ſtand upon 
the ſame foot of competition, and no manner of reaſon can be given 
why a man ſhould prefer one to the other before the Lottery is drawn. 
In this caſe therefore: Caprice very often acts in the place of Reaſon, 
and forms to its ſelf ſome groundleſs imaginary motive, where real and 
ſubſtantial ones are wanting. I know a well- meaning man that is very 
well pleaſed to riſque his good fortune upon the number 1711, becauſe 
it is the year of our Lord. I am acquainted with a Tacker that would 


give a good deal for the number. 1 34 On the contrary I have been told 
of 
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of a certain zealous Diſſenter, who being a great enemy to Popery, and 
believing that bad men are the moſt fortunate in this world, will lay two 


to one on the number 666 againſt any other number, becauſe, ſays he, 


it is the number of the Beaſt. Several would prefer the number 12000 
before any other, as it is the number of the pounds in the great prize. 
In ſhort, ſome are pleaſed to find their own age in their number ; ſome 


that they have got a number which makes a pretty appearance in the 


cyphers; and others, becauſe it is the ſame number that ſucceeded in the 
laſt Lottery. Each of theſe, upon no other grounds, thinks he ſtands 
faireſt for the great Lot, and that he is poſſeſſed of what may not be im- 
properly called the Golden Number. 

Theſe principles of election are the paſtimes and extravagancies of hu- 
man reaſon, which is of ſo buſie a nature, that it will be exerting it ſelf 
in the meaneſt trifles, and working even when it wants materials. The 
wiſeſt of men are ſometimes acted by ſuch unaccountable motives, as the 
life of the fool and the ſuperſtitious is guided by nothing elſe. 

I am ſurprized that none of the Fortune-tellers, or, as the French call 
them, the Diſeurs de bonne Avanture, who publiſh their bills in every 
quarter of the town, have turned our Lotteries to their advantage: did 
any of them ſet up for a Caſter of fortunate figures, what might he not 

get by his pretended diſcoveries and predictions. 


I remember among the advertiſements in the Poſt Boy of e | 


the 27th, I was ſurprized to ſee the following one: 


This is to give notice, that ten ſhillings over and above the market 
price will be given for the Ticket in the 1500000 l. Lottery, Ne 1 325 by 
Nath. Cliff at the Bible and three Crowns in Cheapſide. 


This advertiſement has given great matter of ſpeculation to Coffee- 
houſe Theoriſts. Mr. Cliffs principles and converſation have been can- 
vaſſed upon this occaſion, and various conjectures made why he ſhould 
thus ſet his heart upon N? 132. I have examined all the powers in thoſe 
numbers, broken them into fractions, extracted the ſquare and cube 


root, divided and multiplied them all ways, - but could not arrive at the 


Secret till about three days ago, when I received the following Letter 


from an unknown hand, by which I find that Mr. Nathaniel Clif is only 


the Agent, and not the Principal, in this advertiſement. 


Vor-, W. 8 Ar. 
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Mr. Srrerxronx, e 
ec J Am the perfon thut lately ad verriſed I woald give ten fhillings more 
than the current price for the Ticket Ne x52 in the Lottery now 
4 drawing; which is a fecret T have communicated to ſome friends, who 
« rally me inceſſantiy upon that account. You maſt know I have but 
* one Ticket, for which reafon, and a certain dream I have lately had 
r more than once, I was reſolved it thould be the number I moſt ap- 
* proved. I am fo pofitive T have pitched upon the great Lot, that 1 
could almoſt lay all I arm worth of it. My viſions are fo frequent and 
« ſtrong upon this occaſion, that I have not only poſſeſſed the Lot, but 
« difpofed of the money which in all probability it will ſell for. This 
« morning, in particular, I fet up an equipage which I look upon to be 
* the gayeſt in the town; the Liveries are very rich, but not guudy. I 
« fhould be very glad to fee a Speculation or two upon Lottery ſubjects, 
5 Dur moſt bumble Servant, George Goſſing. 
P. F. « Dear Syec, if I get the 12600 pound, III make thee à hand- 
tt ſome Prefent. ih 111 | 8 2 


After having wiſhed my correſpondent good Luck, and thanked him 
for his intended kindnefs, I ſhall for this time diſmifs the fubject of the 
Lottery, and only obſerve that the greateſt part of mankind are in ſome 
degree guilty of my friend Gofſizg's extravagance. We are apt to rely 
upon future proſpects, and become really 'expenfive while we are only 
rich in poſſibility. We live up to our expectations, not to our poſſeſſious, 
and make a figure proportionable to what we may be, not what we are. 
We out- run our prefent Income, as not doabting to disburſe our ſelves 
out of the profits of ſome future place, project, or reverſion that we have 
in view. It is through this temper of mind, which is ſo common among 
us, that we ſee Tradeſmen break, who have met with no misfortunes in 
their buſineſs; and men of eſtates reduced to poverty, who have never 
ſuffered from loſſes or repairs, tenants, taxes, or law-frits. In thort, it 
is this fooliſh ſanguine temper; this depending upon contingent Futuri- 
ties, that occaſions romantic generdofity, chimerical grandeur, fenſeleſs 

oſtentation, and generally ends in beggary and rum. The man who will 
live above his preſent circumſtances, is in great danger of living in a little 
time much beneath them, or, as the Italian proverb runs, Fhe man who 


lives by Hope will die by Hunger. It 
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It ſhould be an indiſpenſable rule in life, to eontract aur deſires to our 

_ preſent condition, and, whatever may be our expectations, to live within 
the campals of what we actually ball. It will be time enough to en; 

an eſtate when it comes into our hands; but if we anticipate our Ly 


fortune, we ſhall loſe the pleaſure of it when it arrives, and may ꝓ 
never poſſeſs what we have ſo fogliſhly counted ypan. | 


i— 
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HERE is a ſtory in the Arabian Nights Tales, of a King who 
had long languiſhed under an ill habit of body, and had taken 
aubundance of remedies to no purpoſe. At length, ſays the 
fable, a Phyſician eured him by the following method: he took an hol- 
low ball of wood, and filled it with ſeveral drugs; after which he clo- 
fed it up fo artificially that nothing appeared. He likewiſe took a mall, 
and after having hollowed the handle, and that part which ſtrikes the ball, 
he encloſed in them ſeveral drugs after the ſame manner as in the ball it 
ſelf. He then ordered the Sultan, who was his patient, to exerciſe him- 
ſelf early in the morning with theſe igt prepared inſtruments, till ſuch 
time as he ſhould ſweat. When, as the ſtory goes, the vertue of the 
medioaments perſpiring through the wood, had ſo good an influence on 
the Sultan's conſtitution, that they cured him of an indiſpoſition which 
all the compoſitions he had taken inwardly had not been able to re- 
move. This eaſtern Allegory is finely contrived to ſhew us how bene- 
ficial bodily labour is to health, and that Exerciſe is the moſt effectual 
phyſick. I have deſcribed, in my hundred and fifteenth paper, from the 
general ſtructure and mechaniſm of an human body, how abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary Exerciſe is for its preſervation : I ſhall in this place recommend 
another great preſervative of health, which in many caſes produces the 
ſame effects as Exerciſe, and may, in ſome meaſure, ſupply its place, where 

apanunittes af Exerciſe are wanting: The preſervative 1 n 
* 4 | of 
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ef is Temperance, which has thoſe particular advantages above all other 
means of health, that it may be practiſed by all ranks and conditions, at 
any ſeaſon, or in any place. It is a kind of regimen into which every 
man may put himſelf, without interruption to buſineſs, expence of money, 
or loſs of time. If Exerciſe throws off all ſuperfluities, Temperance pre- 
vents them; if Exerciſe clears the veſſels, Temperance neither ſatiates nor 
overſtrains them; if Exerciſe raiſes proper ferments in the humours, and 
promotes the circulation of the blood, Temperance gives nature her full 
play, and enables her to exert her ſelf in all her force and vigour ; if Ex- 
erciſe diſſipates a growing diſtemper, 'Temperance ſtarves it. 
Phyſick, for the moſt part, is nothing elſe but the ſubſtitute of Exer- 
ciſe or Temperance. Medicines are indeed abſolutely neceſſary in acute 
diſtempers, that cannot wait the {low operations of theſe two great in- 
ſtruments of health; but did men live in an habitual courſe of Exerciſe 
and Temperance, there would be but little occaſion for them. Accor- 
dingly we find that thoſe parts of the world are the moſt healthy, where 
they ſubſiſt by the chace; and that men lived longeſt when their lives 
were employed in hunting, and when they had little food beſides what 
they caught. Bliſtering, cupping, bleeding, are ſeldom of uſe but to 
the idle and intemperate; as all thoſe inward applications which are ſo 
much in practice among us, are for the moſt part nothing elſe but ex- 
pedients to make luxury conſiſtent with health. The Apothecary is per- 
petually employed in countermining the cook and the vintner. It is ſaid 
of Dzogenes, that meeting a young man who was going to a feaſt, he 
took him up in the ſtreet and carried him home to his friends, as one 
who was running into imminent danger, had not he prevented him. What 
SS, would that Philoſopher have ſaid, had he been preſent at the gluttony of a 
1 modern meal? Would not he have thought the maſter of a family mad, 
' and have begged his ſervants to tie down his hands, had he ſeen him devour 
fowl, fiſh and fleſh; ſwallow oyl and vinegar, wines and ſpices; throw 
down fallads of twenty different herbs, ſauces of an hundred ingredients, 
confections and fruits of numberleſs ſweets and flavours? What unnatu- 
ral motions and counterferments muſt ſuch a medly of intemperance 
produce in the body? For my part, when I behold a faſhionable table ſet 
out in all its magniticence, I fancy that I ſee gouts and dropſies, feavers 
and lethargies, with other innumerable diſtempers lying in ambuſcade 
among the difhes. On „ 
Nature delights in the moſt plain and ſimple diet. Every Animal, but 
Man, keeps to one diſh, Herbs are the food of this ſpecies, Fiſh of that, 
and 
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and Fleſh of a third. Man falls upon every thing that comes in his way, 
not the ſmalleſt fruit or excreſcence of the earth, ſcarce a Berry or a Muſh- 
rome can eſcape him. ; 

It is impoſſible to lay down any Jeterminate rule on Temperance, be- 
cauſe what is Luxury in one may be Temperance in another; but there 
are few that have lived any time in the world, who are not judges of their 
own conſtitutions, ſo far as to know what kinds and what proportions of 
food do beſt agree with them. Were I to conſider my Readers as my 
Patients, and to preſcribe ſuch a kind of Temperance as is accommodated 
to all perſons, and ſuch as 1s particularly ſuitable to our climate and way 


of living, I would copy the following rules of a very eminent phyſician. 


Make your whole Repaſt out of one diſh, If you indulge in a ſecond, 
avoid drinking any thing ſtrong. till you have finiſhed your Meal; at the 


ſame time abſtain from all ſauces, or at leaſt ſuch as are not the molt plain 
and ſimple. A man could not well be guilty of gluttony, if he ſtuck to 
| theſe few obvious and eaſy rules. In the firſt caſe there would be no variety 
of taſtes to ſollicit his palate, and occaſion exceſs; nor in the ſecond any 
artificial provocatives to relieve ſatiety, and create a falſe appetite. Were 
I to preſcribe a rule for drinking, it ſhould be formed upon a ſaying quo- 
ted by Sir William Temple; the firſt glaſs for my ſelf, the ſecond for my 
Friends, the third for good humour, and the fourth for mine enemies. But 
becauſe it is impoſſible for one who lives in the world to diet himſelf 


always in ſo philoſophical a manner, I think every man ſhould have his 


days of abſtinence, according as his conſtitution will permit. Theſe are 
great reliefs to nature, as they qualify her for ſtruggling with hunger and 
thirſt, whenever any diſtemper or duty of life may put her upon ſuch dif- 
ficulties; and at the ſame time give her an opportunity of extricating her 
ſelf from her oppreſſions, and recovering the ſeveral tones and ſprings of 
her diſtended veſlels. Beſides that Abſtinence well timed often kills a 
ſickneſs in embryo, and deſtroys the firſt ſeeds of an indiſpoſition. It 
is obſerved by two or three ancient Authors, that Socrates, notwithſtand- 
ing he lived in Athens during the great plague, which has made ſo much 
noiſe through all ages, and has been celebrated at different times by ſuch 
eminent hands; I ſay, notwithſtanding that he lived in the time of this 
| devouring peſtilence, he never caught the leaſt infection, which thoſe wri- 

ters unanimouſly aſcribe to that uninterrupted "Temperance which he al- 


ways obſerved. 
And here I cannot Ting mention an obſervation which I have often 


made, upon reading the lives of the Philoſophers, and comparing them 
h with 
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of Temperance, he recovered 
at fontſebre he publiſhed his acl which has been eranſldted into Eug- 
iſh under the title of Jure aud berram methods of attaining a long 
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with atty ſeries of Kings or great men of the ſame number. If we 
confider theſe ancient ſages, a great part of whaſe Philoſophy conſi- 
ſted in a temperate and abſtemious courſe of life, one would think 
the life of a Philoſopher and the Hfe of a man were of two different 
dates. For we find that the (generality of theſe wife men were - near- 
er an hundred than ſixty years of age at the time of their reſpective 
deaths. But the molt remarkable inftance of the efficacy of Tempe- 
rance towards the procuring of long life, is what we meet with in a 
little bock publiſſed by Leis Cornard the Veurtim which I the ra- 
ther mention, becauſe it is of undoubted credit, as the late Venerian 
Ambaſſador, who was of the ſume family, atteſted more than once in 
converſation, when he refided in England. Cru, Who was the Au- 
thor of the little treatiſe 1 am mentioning, was of an infirm conſtitu- 
tion, till bout forty, when  vbſtirately cly perſiſting in an exact courſe 
a perfect ſtate of health; inſomuch. that 


and healthy lift. He lived to give a 3d or 4th Edition of it, and af- 
ter having paſſed his himdredrh year, died without pain or agony, and 


like one Who falls aſleep. The treatife 1 mention has been taken no- 
tice of by feveral eminent Authors, and is written wick ſuch a ſpirit 
_ of chèearfulneſs, religion, and good ſenſe, as are the natural concomi- 


tants of temperance and ſobriety. The mixture of the old man in it 
is rather a recommendation than a diſcredit to it. 

Having defigned - this 7 paper as che fequel to that upon Exerciſe, I 
have not here confidered Temperance us it is a moral virtue, which 1 
mall make the ſubjeR. of a future * bus ouly as it is the 


means of hatch. 
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EERE is a ſpecies of women, whom J ſhall diſtinguiſh py the 
| name of fialamanders. New a Salamander is a kind of Heroine 
in chaſtity, that treads upon fire, and lives inthe midſt of flames 


the .conyerſes with, grows familiar with a ſtranger at firſt fight, and is 
not ſo narrow-ſpirited as to obſerve whether the perſon the talks to, be in 
breeches or in petticgats. She admits a male viſitant to her bed-ſide, 
plays with him a whole afternoon gt Piekette, walks with him two or 
three hours by Moon- light; and is.extreamly-feandalized at the ynreaſo- 
nableneſs of an husband, or the ſeverity of a parent, that would debar 


the ſex from ſuch innocent liberties. Your Salamander is therefore a 


perpetual declaimer againſt Jealouſy, an admirer of the Hrench good- 
breeding, and a great ſtickler for freedom in converſation. In ſhort, the 


Salamander lives in an invincible ſtate of ſimplicity and innocence: her 


conſtitution is preſerved in a kind of natural froſt; ſhe wonders. what 


people: mean by Temptations, and defies mankind-to do their worſt. Her 


chaftity ĩs engaged in a eonſtant Ordeal, or fiery trial: (like good Queen 
ma) the pretty innocent walks blind fold among burning -Plow-ſhares, 
without being ſcorched or ſinged by the. Pi Nt 
It is not therefore for the uſe of the Salamander, Whether in a married 
Or ſingle ſtate of life, that I deſign che following Paper; but for ſuch Fe- 
males only as are made of fleſh and hlood, and find themſelves ſubject 
to humane frailties. ett 
As for this part of the fair ſex who are not of the ſalamander kind, I 
would moſt. earneſtly adviſe; them to obſerve a quite different conduct in 
their behaviour; aud to avoid as much as poſlſible what religion calls 


T empta= 


without being hurt. A Salamander knows no diſtinction of ſex in thoſe 
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Temptations, and the world Opportunities. Did they but know how many 
thouſands of their ſex have been gradually betrayed from innocent free- 
doms to ruine and infamy ; and how many millions of ours have be 
with flatteries, proteſtations, and endearments, but ended with reproaches, 
perjury, and perfidiouſneſs: they would ſhun like death the very firſt ap- 

proaches of one that might lead them into inextricable labyrinths of 
guilt and miſery. I muſt ſo far give up the cauſe of the Male world, as 
to exhort the Female ſex in the language of Chamont i in the Yates, 


Truſt not a man, we are by nature Jule, 
Difembling, ſubthe, cruel, and unconſtant :. 1. 10 
men a man talks of love, with caution. truſt him; : 
But if he ſwears, He'll certainly decerve thee. 


I might very much enlarge upon this ſubject, but ſhall cdhchulle it with 
a ſtory which lately heard from one of our Spaniſh Officers, and which 
may ſhew the danger a woman incurs by too great Keen with a 
Male companion. l 
An inhabitant of the kingdom of Caſtile, being a man of 7 more - than a 
ordinary prudence, and of a grave compoſed behaviour, determined a- 
bout the fiftieth year of his age to enter upon wedlock. In order to 
make himſelf eaſy in it, he caſt his eye upon a young woman who had 
nothing to recommend her but her beauty and her education, her parents 
having been reduced to great poverty by the' wars, which for ſome years 
have laid that whole country waſte. The Caſtilian having made his ad- 
dreſſes to her and married her, they lived together in perfect happineſs 
for ſome time; when at length the husband's affairs made it neceſſary 
for him to take a voyage to the kingdom of Naples, where a great part 
of his eſtate lay. The wife loved him too tenderly to be left behind 
him. They had not been a ſhipboard above a day, when they unluckily 
fell into the hands of an Algerine Pirate, who carried the whole company 
on ſhore, and made them ſlaves. The Caſtilian and his wife had the 
comfort to be under the ſame Maſter; who ſeeing how dearly they loved 
one another, and gaſped after their liberty, demanded a moſt exorbitant 
price for their ranſom. The Caſfilian, though he would rather have 
died in flavery himſelf than have paid ſuch a ſum as he found would go 
near to ruin him, was ſo moved with compaſſion towards his wife, that 
he ſent repeated orders to his friend in Spain, (who happened to be his 
next Relation) to ſell his eſtate, and tranſmit the money to him. His 
friend, hoping that the terms of his ranſom might be made more reaſo- 


nable, 
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nable, and unwilling to ſell an eſtate which he himſelf had ſome proſpect 
of inheriting, formed ſo many delays, that three whole years palled away 


without any thing being done-for the ſetting of them at liberty. 
There happened to live a French Renegado in the ſame place where 


the Caſtilian and his wife were kept priſoners. As this fellow had in him 
all the vivacity of his nation, he often entertained the captives with ac- 
counts of his .own adventures; to which he ſometimes added a ſong or 
a dance, or ſome other piece of mirth, to divert them during their con- 
finement. His acquaintance with the manners of the Algerines enabled 
him likewiſe to do them ſeveral good offices. The Caſtilian, as he was 
one day in converſation with this Renegado, diſcovered to him the negli- 
gence and treachery of his correſpondent in Caſtile, and at the fame time 
asked his advice how he ſhould behave himſelf in that exigency : he fur- 
ther told the Renegado, that he found it would be impoſlible for him to 
raiſe the money, unleſs he himſelf might go over to diſpoſe of his eſtate. 
The Renegado, after having repreſented to him that his Algeriue Maſter 
would never conſent to his releaſe upon ſuch a pretence, at length con- 
_ trived a method for the Caſtilian to make his eſcape in the habit of a 
Seaman. The Caſtilian ſucceeded in his attempt; and having ſold his 
eſtate, being afraid leſt the money ſhould miſcarry by the way, and de- 
termining to periſh with it rather than loſe what was much dearer to him 
than his life, he returned himſelf in a little Veſſel that was going to Al- 
geers, It is impoſſible to deſcribe the joy he felt upon this occaſion, when 
he conſidered that he ſhould ſoon ſee the wife whom he ſo much loved, 
and endear himſelf more to her by this uncommon piece of generoſity. 
The Renegado, during the husband's abſence, ſo inſinuated himſelf 
into the graces of his young wife, and ſo turned her head with ſtories of 
gallantry, that ſhe quickly thought him the fineſt Gentleman ſhe had ever 
converſed with. To be brief, her mind was quite alienated from the 
honeſt Caſtilian, whom ſhe was taught to look upon as a formal old fel- 
low unworthy the poſſeſſion of ſo charming a creature. She had 75 
inſtructed by the Renegado how to manage herſelf upon his arrival; 
that ſhe received him with an appearance of the utmoſt love and RY 
tude, and at length perſwaded him to truſt their common friend the Re- 
negado with the money he had brought over for their Ranſom ; as not 
queſtioning but he would beat down the terms of 1t, and negociate the 
affair more to their advantage than theythemſelves could do. The good 
man admired her prudence, and followed het advice. I with I could con- 
ceal the ſequel of this ſtory, but _ [ cannot, I ſhall diſpatch it in as 
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few words as poſſible. The Caſfilian having ſlept longer than ordinary 
the next morning, upon his awaking found his wife had left him: he im- 
mediately roſe and enquired after her, but was told that ſhe was ſeen 
with the Renegado about break of day. In a word, her Lover having 
got all things ready for their departure, they ſoon made their efcape out 
of the territories of Algiers, carried away the money, and left the Ca/fs. 
lian in captivity ; who partly through the cruel treatment of the incenſed 
Algerine his Maſter, and partly through the unkind uſage of his unfaith- 
ful wife, died ſome few months after. VW 
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R eligentem eſſe oportet, Religioſum nefas. | 3 
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T is of the laſt importance to ſeaſon the paſſions of a child with De- 
votion, which ſeldom dies in a mind that has received an early tincture 
of it. Though it may ſeem extinguiſhed for a while by the cares of 
the world, the heats of youth, or the allurements of vice, it generally 
breaks out and diſcovers it ſelf again as ſoon as diſeretion, conſideration, 
age, or misfortunes have brought the man to himſelf. The fire may be 
covered and overlaid, but cannot be entirely quenched and ſmothered. 
A ſtate of temperance, ſobriety, and juſtice, without devotion, is a cold, 
lifeleſs, inſipid condition of virtue; and is rather to be ſtiled Philoſophy 
than Religion. Devotion opens the mind to great conceptions, and fills 
it with more ſublime ideas than any that are to be met with in the moſt 
exalted ſcience ; and at the fame time warms and agitates the ſoul more 
than ſenſual pleafure. 7 FFF 


It has been obſerved by ſome writers, that Man is more diſtinguiſhed 
from the Animal world by Devotion than by Reaſon, as ſeveral brute crea- 
tures diſcover in their actions ſomething like a faint glimmering of Reaſon, 
though they betray in no ſingle circumſtance of their behaviour any thing 
that bears the leaſt affinity to Devotion. Ir is certain, the propenſity of 
the mind to religious worſhip, the natural tendency of the ſoul to fly to 

ſome 


ſome ſuperior Being for ſuccour in dangers and diſtreſſes, the gratitude 
to an inviſible Superintendent which riſes in us upon receiving any extra- 
ordinary and unexpected good fortune, the acts of love and admiration 


with which the thoughts of men are ſo wonderfully tranſported in me- 


ditating upon the Divine Perfections, and the univerſal concurrenoe of all 
the nations under heaven in the great article of Adoration, plainly ſhew 
that devotion or religious-worſhip muſt be the effect of a tradition from 
ſome firſt Founder of mankind, or that it is conformable to the natural 


light of Reaſon, or that it proceeds from an Inſtinct implanted in the ſoul 


it ſelf. For my part, I look upon all theſe to be the concurrent cauſes, 
but which ever of them ſhall be aſſigned as the principle of Divine wor- 
Ws 1t manifeſtly points to a Supreme Being as the firſt Author of it. 


may take ſome other opportunity of conſidering thoſe particular 


forms and methods of devotion which are taught us by chriſtianity ; but 
ſhall here obſerve into what errors* even this divine principle may ſome- 
times lead us, when it is not moderated by that right reaſon which was 
given us as the guide of all our actions. 
The two great errors into which a miſtaken devotion may betray us, 


on are Enthuſiaſm and Superſtition. 


There is not a more melancholy object than a man who has his head 
turned with religious Enthuſiaſm. A dy that is crazed, though with 


pride or malice, is a ſight very mortifying to human nature; but when 


the diſtemper ariſes from any indiſcreet fervours of devotion, or too in- 
tenſe an application of the mind to its miſtaken duties, it deſerves our 
compaſſion in a more particular manner. We may however learn this leſ- 
ſon from it, that ſince Devotion it ſelf (which one would be apt to think 
could not be too warm) may diſorder the mind, unleſs its heats are tem- 
pered with caution and prudence, we ſhould be particularly careful to 
keep our reaſon as cool as poſlible, and to guard our ſelves in all parts 
of life againſt the influence of paſſion, imagination, and conſtitution. 
Devotion, when it does not lie under the check of reaſon, is very apt 
to degenerate into Enthuſiaſm. When the mind finds her ſelf very much 
inflamed with her devotions, the is too much inclined to think they are 
not of her own kindling; but blown up by ſomething Divine within her. 
If ſhe indulges this thought too far, and humours the growing paſſion, 
ſhe at laſt flings her ſelf into imaginary raptures and ecſtaſies; and when 
once ſhe fancies her ſelf under the influence of a divine impulſe, it is no 
wonder if ſhe flights human ordinances, and refuſes to comply with any 
eſtabliſhed form of religion, as thinking her ſelf * by a much ſu- 
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As Enthuſiaſm is a kind of exceſs in devotion, Superſtition is the exceſs 

not only of devotion, but of religion in general; according to an old hea- 
then ſaying, quoted by Aulus Gellius, Religentem eſſe oportet, Religioſum 
ne fas; A man ſhould be religious, not ſuperſtitious: for as that Author tells 
us, Nigidius obſerved upon this paſſage, that the Latin words which ter- 
minate in o/as generally imply vitious characters, and the having of any 

uality to an exceſs. | | | FI Ye, . 

An Enthuſiaſt in religion is like an obſtinate Clown, a Superſtitious man 
like an inſipid Courtier. Enthuſiaſm has ſomething in it of. madneſs, Su- 
perſtition of folly. Moſt of the Sets that fall ſhort of the Church of 
England, have in them ſtrong tinctures of Enthuſiaſm, as the Roman Ca- 
tholick Religion is one huge over- grown body of childiſh and idle Super- 
uten ]?ĩ?r7?0öů ere oh . n 

The Roman Catholick Church ſeems indeed irrecoverably loſt in this 
particular. If an abſurd dreſs or behaviour be introduced in the world, 
it will ſoon be found out and diſcarded: on the contrary, a Habit or Cere- 
mony, though never ſo ridiculous, which has taken ſanctuary in the Church, 
ſticks in it for ever. A Gothic Biſhop, perhaps, thought it proper to re- 
peat ſuch a form in ſuch particular ſhooes or {lippers; another fancied it 
would be very decent if ſuch a part of publick devotions were perform- 
ed with a Mitre on his head, and a Croſier in his hand: to this a brother 
Vandal, as wiſe as the others, adds an antick dreſs, which he conceived 
would allade very aptly to ſuch and ſuch Myſteries, till by degrees the 
whole office has degenerated into an empty ſhow. 

Their ſucceſſors ſee the vanity and inconvenience of theſe ceremonies; 
but inſtead of reforming, perhaps add others which they think more fig. 
nificant, and which take poſſeſſion in the ſame manner, and are never to 
be driven out after they have been once admitted. I have ſeen the Pope 

_ officiate at St. Peter's, where, for two hours together, he was buſied in 
putting on or off his different accoutrements, according to the different 
parts he was fo act in them. 3 8 

Nothing is ſo glorious in the eyes of mankind, and ornamental to hu 
mane nature, ſetting aſide the infinite advantages which ariſe from it, as . 
{trong ſteady maſculine piety; but Enthuſiaſm and Superſtition are the-weak 

neſſes of human reaſon, that expoſe us to the ſcorn and deriſion of Inf 
dels, and ſink * * a the Beaſts that periſh.  _ 3 

Idolatry may be looked upon as anothef error ariſing fro ak, 

devotion ; but becauſe reflections on that ſubject is 3 of 2 . 


an Engliſh Reader, I ſhall not enlarge upon it. 
| Tueſday, 
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at. * * ä 


—— Phoebe pater, fi 2 das hujus mibi Lav" ſum, 
Nec falſa Clymene culpam ſub i W celat; 


—_— 


—_— —— 


1 da, genitor Ov. Met. 
HERE is a a looſe tribe of men whom I have not yet taken no- 
| | tice of, that ramble into all the corners of this great city, in order 
to ſeduce ſuch unfortunate females as fall into their walks. Theſe 
abandoned profligates raiſe up iſſue in every quarter of the town, and 
very often, for a valuable conſideration, father it upon the Church- 
warden. By this means there are ſeveral married men who have a little 
family in moſt of the pariſhes of London and Weſtminſter, and ſeveral 
' batchelors who are undone by a charge of children. 
When a man once gives himſelf this liberty of preying at large, and 
living upon the common, he finds ſo much game in a populous city, that 
it is ſurpriſing to conſider the numbers which he ſometimes propagates. 
We ſee many a young fellow who is ſcarce of age, that could lay his 
claim to the Jus trium liberorum, or the privileges which were granted 
by the Roman laws to all ſuch as were fathers of three children: nay, I 
have heard a rake who was not quite five and twenty declare himſelf 
the father of a ſeventh ſon, and very prudently determine to breed him 
up a Phyſician. In ſhort, the town is full of thoſe young Patriarchs, not 
to mention ſeveral battered Beaus, who, like heedleſs {pendthrifts that 
ſquander away their eſtates before they are maſters of them, have raiſed 
up their whole ſtock of children before marriage. 

[ muſt not here omit the particular whim of an impudent libertine that 
had a little ſmattering of Heraldry; and obſerving how the Genealogies 
of great families were often drawn up in the ſhape of trees, had taken a 
fancy to diſpoſe of his own UEguumate iſſue in a figure of the lame 


kind. 


— Nec 


4 


*. 


_ 
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Nec , Of ingeuc, 
Erin ad cælum ramis felicibus arbos, - 1 
833 novas frondes, et non ſua Pom. Virg. 


The trunk of the tree was marked with his own name, Will. Maple. 
Out of the ſide of it grew a large barren branch, inſcribed Mary Maple, 
the name of his unhappy wife. The head was adorned with de huge 


boughs. On the bottom of the firſt was written in capital characters 


Kate Cole, who branched out into three ſprigs, vis. William, Richard, 
and Rebecca. Sal Twiford gave birth to another bough that ſhot up in- 
to Sarah, Ti om, Will, and Frank. The third arm of the tree had only 
a ſingle infant in it, with a ſpace left for a ſecond, the parent from whom 
it ſprung being near her time when the Author took this ingenious de- 
vice into his head. The two other great boughs were very plentifully 
loaden with fruit of the ſame kind; beſides which, there were many 
ornamental branches that did not bear. In ſhort, a more flouriſhing tree 


never came out of the Herald's office. 


What makes this generation of vermin ſo very prolifick, is the inde- 
fatigable diligence with which they apply themſelves to their buſineſs. A 


man does not undergo more watchings and fatigues in a campaign, than in 


the courſe of a vicious amour. As it is ſaid of ſome men, that they make 


their buſineſs their pleaſure, theſe ſons of darkneſs may be faid to make | 


their pleaſure their buſineſs. They might conquer their corrupt inclina- 


tions with half the pains they are at in gratifying them. 


Nor is the invention of theſe men leſs to be admired than their indu- 
ſtry and vigilance. There is a fragment of Apollodorus the comick Po- 
et (who was contemporary with Meuander) which is full of humour, as 
follows: Thou may ſt ſhut up thy doors, ſays he, with bars and bolts: It 


will be impoſſible for the blackſmith to make them ſo faſt, but a cat and a 


whoremaſter will find a way through them, In a word, there is no head 
ſo full of ſtratagem as that of a libidinous man. 

Were I to propoſe a puniſhment for this infamous race of propaga- 
tors, it ſhould be to ſend them, after the ſecond or third offence, into 
our American Colonies, in order to people thoſe parts of her Majeſty's 
dominions where there is a want of Inhabitants, and in the phraſe of 
Diogenes, to plant men. Some countries puniſh this crime with death; 
but I think ſuch a baniſhment would be ſufficient, and might turn this 
generative faculty to the advantage of the publick. 
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In the mean time, till theſe Gentlemen may be thus diſpoſed of, I 
would earneſtly exhort them to take care of thoſe unfortunate creatures 
whom they have brought into the world by theſe indirect methods, and 
to give their ſpurious children ſuch an education as may render them 
more virtuous than their parents. This is the beſt attonement they can 
make for their own crimes, and indeed the only method chat is left them 
to repair their paſt miſcarriages. 

I would likewiſe deſire them to conſider, whether they are not bound 
in common humanity, as well as by all the obligations of religion and 
nature, to make ſome proviſion for thoſe whom they have not only 
given life to, but entailed upon them, though very unreaſonably, a de- 
gree of ſhame and diſgrace. And here I cannot but take notice of thoſe 
depraved notions which prevail among us, and which muſt have taken 
riſe from our natural inclination to favour a vice to which we are ſo 
very prone, namely, that Baſtardy and Cuckoidom ſhould be looked upon 
as reproaches, and that the ſhame which is only due to lewdneſs and falſ- 
hood, ſhould fall in ſo unreaſonable a manner upon the perſons who are 
innocent. 

I have been inſenſibly drawn into this diſcourſe by the following let 
ter, which is drawn up with ſuch a ſpirit of ſincerity, that I queſtion not 
but the writer of it has repreſented his caſe in a true genuine light. 


SIR, 


ce of top one of thoſe people who by the general opinion of the world 
« are counted both infamous and unhappy. 
« My father is a very eminent man in this kingdom, and one who bears 
« conſiderable offices in it. I am his ſon, but my misfortune is, that 1 
« dare not call him father, nor he without ſhame own me as his iſſue, I 
„ being illegitimate, and therefore deprived of that endearing tender- 
« neſs and unparalleled ſatisfaction which a good man finds in the love 
and converſation of a parent: neither have I the opportunities to ren- 
«« der him the duties of a ſon, he having always carried himſelf at fo 
* vaſt a diſtance, and with ſuch ſuperiority towards me, that by long uſe 
« I have contracted a timorouſneſs when before him, which hinders me 
from declaring my own neceſſities, and giving him to underſtand the 
“ inconveniencies I undergo. 
_ « It is my misfortune to have been neither bred a ſcholar, a ſoldier, nor 
to any kind of buſineſs, which renders me entirely uncapable of mak- 
* ing proviſion for my ſelf without his aſſiſtance; and this creates a con- 
tinual 
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4 tinual uneaſineſs in my mind, fearing I ſhall in time want bread; my 
« father, if I may ſo call him, giving me but 1 faint aſſurances of do- 
« ing any thing for me. 

have hitherto-lived ſomewhat like a gentleman, and it would be 
« very hard for me to labour for my living. I am in continual anxiety 
« for my future fortune, and under a great unhappineſs in loſing the ſweet 
* converſation and friendly advice of my parents; ſo that I cannot look 
cc upon my ſelf otherwiſe than as a monſter ſtrangely ſprung 17 in nature, 


« which every one is aſhamed to own. 
] am thought to be a man of ſome natural parts, and by the conti- 


4 nual reading what you have offered the. world, become an admirer 
„ thereof, which has drawn me to make this confeſſion; at the ſame 
« time hoping, if any thing herein ſhall touch you with a ſenſe of pity, 
« you would then allow me the favour of your opinion thereupon 3 a8 
« alſo what part I, being unlawfully born, may claim of the man's affecti- 
« on who begot me, and how far in your opinion I am to be thought 
« his ſon, or he acknowledged as my father, Your ſentiments and ad- 
vice herein will be a great conſolation and ſatisfaction to, | 


5 JR, Tour Admire. and 
] I Humble Servant, W. B. 
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Decipimur . ſpecie recti—— , Hor. 
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HEN I meet with any vicious character that is not generally 
known, in order to prevent its doing miſchief, I draw it at 
length, and ſet it up as a ſcare-crow ; by which means I do not 

only make an example of the perſon to whom it belongs, but give warn- 

ing to all her Majeſty's ſubjects, that they may not ſuffer by it. Thus, 
to change the alluſion, I have marked out ſeveral of the hoals and quick- 
ſands of life, and am continually employed in diſcovering thoſe which are 


{till concealed, in order to keep the ignorant and unwary from running 
| upon 


5 
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upon them. It is with this intention that I publiſh the following letter, 


which heings to light ſome ſecrets of this nature. 
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cc PHERE are none of your Speculations which J read over with 
e greater delight, than thoſe which are deſigned for the improve- 
ment of our ſex. . You have endeavoured. to correct our unreaſonable 
fears and ſuperſtitious, in your ſeventh and twelfth papers; our fancy 
« for equipage, in your: fifteenth; our love of puppet ſhows, in your 
thirty firſt ; our notions of beauty, in your thirty third; our inclinati- 
ce on for romances, in your thirty ſeventh ; our paſſion for French foppe- 
« ries, in your-forty fifth; our manhood and party-zeal, in your fifty 
« ſeyenth; our abuſe of dancing, in your ſixty ſixth and ſixty ſeventh ; 
« our levity, in your hundred and twenty eighth; our love of coxcombs, 
jn your hundred and fifty fourth, and hundred and fifty ſeventh; our 
« tyranny over the henpeckt, in your hundred and ſeventy ſixth. You 
« have deſcribed the Pict in your forty firſt ; the Idol, in your ſeventy 
« third; the Demurrer, in your eighty ninth; the Salamander, in your 
hundred and ninety. eighth. You have likewiſe taken to pieces our 
« dreſs, and repreſented to us the extravagances we are often guilty of 
in that particular. You have fallen upon our patches, in your fiftieth 
« and eighty firſt; our commodes, in your ninety eighth; our fans in 
« your hundred and ſecond; our riding habits, in your hundred and 
« fourth; our hoop-petticoats, in your hundred and twenty ſeventh; 
« beſides a great many little blemiſhes, Which you have touched upon 
« jn your ſeveral other papers, and in thoſe many letters that are ſcatte- 
« red up and down your works. 702 At the ſame time We muſt Own, that 
the compliments you pay our ſex are innumerable, and that thoſe ve- 
« xy faults which you repreſent in us, are neither black in themſelves, 
« nor, as you own, univerſal among us. But, Sir, it is plain that theſe 
«your: diſcourſes are calculated for none but the faſhionable part of wo- 
« mankind, and for the uſe of thoſe who are rather indifcreet than vici- 
« .ous..; But, Sir, there is a ſort of proſtitutes in the lower part of our 
« ſex, who are @ ſcandal to us, and very well deſerve to fall under your 
« cenſure; I know it would debaſe your paper too much to enter into 
« the behaviour theſe. female libertines; but as your-remarks on ſome 
« part of it would be a doing of juſtice to ſeveral women of virtue and 
« honour, whoſe reputations ſufter by it, I hope you will not think it 
4 jmproper to give the publick ſome accounts of this nature. You muſt 
. and wt 8 © "ROW, 
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* know, Sir, I am provoked. to write you this letter by the ef 
« of an infamous woman, who having paſſed her youth in a met 
< leſs ſtate of proſtitution, is now one of thoſe who gain. their Ling 
e by ſeducing others, that are younger than themſelves, and by Iih-- 
« ing a criminal commerce between the two-ſexes. Among ſeveral of 
& her artifices to get money, ſhe frequently perſwades a vain young fel- 
low, that ſuch a woman of quality, or ſuch a celebrated toaſt, enter- 
ct tains a ſecret paſſion for him, and wants nothing but an opportunity 
« of revealing it: nay, ſhe has gone ſo far as to write letters in the 
name of a woman of figure; to-borrow money of one of theſe fooliſh 
« Ro#erizo's, which ſhe has afterwards. appropriated: to her on uſe. In 
* the mean time, the perſon who has lent the money, has thought a La- 
* dy under obligations to him, who ſcarce knew his name; and wondered 
« at her ingratitude when he has been with her, that ſhe has not owned 
the favour, though at the ſame time be was too much a man of henour 
« to put her in mind of it. 

« When this abandoned baggage meets with a man who has vanity 
* enough to give credit to relations of this nature, ſhe turns him to a 
very good account, by repeating praiſes that were never uttered, and 
« delivering meſſages that were never ſent. As the houſe of this ſhame- 
« [eſs creature is freqented by ſeveral foreigners, I have heard of another 
« artifice, out of which ſhe often raiſes money. The foreigner ſighs 
« after ſome Britiſb beauty, whom he only knows by fame: upon which 
* ſhe promiſes, if he can be ſecret, to procure him a meeting. The 
« ſtranger, raviſhed at his good fortune, gives her a preſent, and in a 
< little time is introduced to ſome imaginary. title; for you muſt know 
that this cunning purveyor has her repreſentatives, upon this occaſion, 
« of ſome of the fineſt Ladies in the kingdom. By this means, as I am 
« informed, it is uſual enough to meet with a German Count in foreign 
«© countries, that ig make his boaſts of favours he has received from 


« women of the higheſt ranks, and the moſt unblemiſhed characters. 


« Now, Sir, what ſafety is there for a woman's reputation, when a Lady 
« may be thus proſtituted as it were by proxy, and be reputed an unchaſte 
« woman; as the Hero in the ninth book of Dryden Virgil is looked 
upon as a coward, becauſe the phantom which appeared in his likeneſs 
« ran away from Turnus? You may depend upon what 1 relate to you 
« to be matter of fact, and the practice of more than one of theſe female 
« panders. If you print this letter, I may give you ſome further accounts 


4 of this vicious race of women. / 
Your humble Servant, Belvidera. 
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Mr. SrzerAron, N 


« I Am a country OE LY hope you 4 =_ me your An- | 


* -ance,-in,ridieuling ſeme little indecencies which cannot ſo pro- 
* perly be expoſed from the pulpit. 


« A widow Lady, who ſtraggled this ſummer from Landas into my 


_ « pariſh for the benefit of the air, as ſhe ſays, appears every Sunday at 
« Church with many. faſhionable ge aye to the * 


« of my congregation. 


c But what gives us the moſt ce is her theatrical manner of ſing- 


«ing the pſalms. She introduces above fifty Italian airs into the hun- 


* ing 
« dredth pſalm, and whilſt we begin A People in the old ſolemn tune 


« of our fore-fathers, ſhe in a quite different key runs diviſions on the 
vowels, and adorns them with the graces of Nicolini; if ſhe meets 
« with eke or aye, which are frequent in the metre of optins and 
« Srernhold, we are certain to hear her quavering them half a minute 


« after us to ſome ſprightly airs of the opera. 
« Tam very far from being an enemy to church muſic ; but fear this 


* abuſe of it may make my pariſn ridiculous, who already look on the 


< finging pfalms as an entertainment, and not part of their devotion : 
cc Beſides, I am apprehenſi we that the infection may ſpread, for Squire 
« Squeekum, who by his voice ſeems (if J may uſe the exprefſion) to be 
cc cut out for an Nalian finger, was laſt Sunday practiſing the ſame airs. 


know the Lady's principles, and that ſhe will plead the toleration, 


« which (as ſhe fancies) allows her non- conformity in this particular; 


but I beg you to acquaint her, that ſinging the pſalms in a different 
tune from the reſt of the congregation, is a ſort of ſchiſm r not n 


« by that act. , 
am, E R, 


2 Tour De enn R. 8. 


Mr. Sercra ros, 
p JN your paper-upon ens, you preſeribe t to us a rule for dtink- 
“ing, out of Sir Milliam Temple, in the following words; the 
 « firſt glaſs for 'my'felf, the ſecond for my friends, the third for good hu- 
© mour, aud the fourth for mine enamies. Now, Sir, you muſt know 
ic that I have read this your SpeFator in a club whereof I am a member; 


« when our — told us there was certainly an error in the print, 
4 2 and 
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« and that the word Gl ſhould be Bottie; and therefore, has order 
& me to inform you of this miſtake, and to deſire you to publiſh, the 
* following errata - In the paper of Saturday, Oftober 13, Col. 3, Line 
c 7 for Glaſs read Bottle. MOTEL MILES, . Io 


7 burt, Robin Good- fellow. ; 


Sa. 
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Omnibus | in terris, que fw 2 Gadibus aſe" 1 is 
Auroram et Gange, pauci dignaſcene pont 
Vera bona, atque illis muliim MO, emal 
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IN my laſt Saturdays paper T laid down ſome Ka upon * 
1 in general, and ſhall here ſhew what were the notions of the moft 
refined heathens oh this ſubject, as they are repreſented in Plato 


dialogue upon prayer, entitled, Alcibiades the Second, which doubtlefs 


gave occaſion to Juveual's tenth Satyr, and to the ſecond Satyr of Per- 
ſits ; as the laſt of theſe Authors has almoſt tranſcribed the preceding 
dialogue, entitled, Alcibiades the Firſt, in his fourth Satyr. 


The Speakers in this dialogue upon prayer, are Socrates and Altibiades: ; 


.and the ſubſtance of it (when drawn together out of the intricacies and 


digreſſions) as follows. 


Socrates meeting his Pupil Alcibia des, as he was going to his aeyoribes, 
and obſerving his eyes to be fixed upon the earth with great feriouſneſs 
and attention, tells him, that he had reaſon to be thoughtful on that oc- 
caſion, ſince it was poſſible for a man to bring down evils upon himſelf 


by his own prayers, and that thoſe things which the gods fend him in 
anſwer to his petitions might turn to his deſtruction : this, ſays he, may 
not only Happen when a man prays for what he knows is miſchievous in 
its own nature, as Oedipus implored the gods to ſow diſſenſion between 
his ſons; but when he prays for what he believes would be for his good, 


and againit what he believes would be to his detriment. This the Phi- 
loſopher 
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loſopher ſhews muſt neeeſſarily happen among us, ſince moſt men are blind- 
ed with ignorance, prejudice, or paſſion, which hinder them from ſeeing 


ſuch things as are really beneficial to them. For an inſtance, he asks Alci- 
Siader, Whether he would not be thoroughly pleaſed if that God to whom 
BY was going to addreſs himſelf, ſhould promiſe to make him the Sove- 

of the whole earth? Alcibiades anſwers, That he ſhould doubt- 
166 look upon ſuch a promiſe as the greateſt favour that could be beſtowed 
upon him. Socrates then asks him, If after receiving this great favour 
he would' be content to loſe his life? or if he would receive it though 
he was ſure he would make an ill uſe of it? To both which queſtions 
Alcibiades anſwers in the negative. Socrates then ſhews him from the 
examples of others, how theſe might very probably be the effects of ſuch 
a bleſſing. ' He then adds, that other reputed pieces of good fortune, 
as that of having a ſon, or procuring the higheſt poſt in a government, 
are ſubje& to the like fatal conſequences ; which nevertheleſs, ſays he, 
men ardently deſire, and would not fail to pray for, if they LS nl their 
prayers might be effectual for the obtaining of 'them. 

Having eſtabliſhed this great point, That all the moſt apparent bleſſings 
in this life are obnoxious to ſuch dreadful conſequences, and that no 
man knows what in its events would prove to him a bleſſing or a curſe, 
he teaches Alcibiades after what manner he ought to pray. 

In the firſt place, he 'recommends to him, as the Model of his devo- 
tion, a ſhort prayer, which a Greek Poet compoſed for the uſe of his 


Friends, in the following words; O Jupiter, give us thoſe things which 


are good- for us, whether they are ſuch things as we pray for, or ſuch 
things as we do not pray for; and remove from us thoſe things which 
are hurtful, though they are fuch things as we pray for. 

In the ſecond place, that his Diſciple may ask ſuch things as are expe- 
dient for him, he ſhews him, that it is abſolutely neceſlary to apply him- 
ſelf to the ſtudy of true wiſdom, and to the knowledge of that which 
is his chief good, and the moſt ſuitable-to the excellency of his nature. 
In the third and laft place he informs him, that the beſt methods he 
could make uſe of to draw down bleſſings upon himſelf, and to render 
his prayers acceptable, would be to live in a conſtant practice of his duty 
towards the gods, and towards men. Under this head he very much re- 


commends a form of prayer the Te e made uſe of, in which 


they petition the gods, to give them all good things, ſo long as they are 
virtuous, Under this head like wiſe he gives a very remarkable account 


of an Oracle to the following purpoſe, UN | 
— When 
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When . Atheniars in the war with 'the Lacedemonians received 
many defeats both by ſea and land, they ſent a meſſage to the Oracle of 
Jupiter mmm, to ask the reaſon why they who erected ſo many temples 
to tlie gods, and adorned them with ſuch coftly offerings; why they 
who had inſtituted fo many feſtivals, and accompanied. them with ſuch 
pomps and cefemonies ; in ſhort; why they who had lain fo tnany he- 
catombs it their Altars, mould be leſs ſucceſsful than the Lacedemani auc, 
who fell fo. ſhort of them in all theſe particulars. To this, ſays he, the 
Oracle made the following reply; I am better pleaſed with: the prayer 
of the Lacedemonians, than wich all the oblutiam of the Greeks. As 
this prayer implyed and encouraged virtue in thoſe who made it; the 
Philoſopher proceeds to ſhew/how the moſt vicious man might be de- 
Your: o far as victims could make him, but that his offerings were re- 
rded by the gods as bribes, and his petitions as blaſphemies. He 
flkewiſe quotes on this ocoaſion two verſes out of Homer, in which the 
Poet ſays, that the ſeent of the Tran ſacrifices was carried up to hea- 
ven by the winds ; but that it was not nad to. the gods, who 
were diſpleaſed with Pyiam and all his people. 
The concluſion of this dialogue is very remarkable. Socrates having 
deterred Altribiades from the prayers and ſacrifices which. he was going 
to offer, by ſetting forth the above-· mentioned difficulties of performing 
"that duty as he ought, adds theſe words, Me muſt-therefore wait till 
fach time as we may learn how to behave our ſeFves-towards'the gods, 
and towards men. But when will that time come, ſays Alcibiades, and 
Who is it that will inſtruct us? for I would fain ſee this man, whoever he 
is. It is one, ſays Socrates, who takes care of you; but as Homer tells 
us, that Minerva removed the Miſt from Diomedes his eyes, that he 
might plainly diſcover both gods and men; ſo the darkneſs that hangs 
upon your mind muſt be removed, before you are able to difcern what is 
good — what is evil. Let him remove from my mind, fays Alcibiades, 
the darkneſs, and what elſe he pleaſes; I am determined to refuſe no- 
thing he ſhall order me, whoever he is, ſo that may become the better 
man by it. The remaining part of this dialogue is very obſcure : there 
is fomething in it that would make us think Socrates hinted at himſelf, 
when he ſpoke of this divine teacher who was to come into the world, 
did not he own that he himſelf was in this reſpect as much at a loſs, 
and in as great diſtreſs as the reſt of mankind. | 
Some learned men lock upon this concluſion as a; prediction.of our 


9 or at Tea that Socrates, like the High- prieſt, propheſied unknow- 
as ingly, 


% 
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ingly, 3 at that divine teacher who was to come into che world 
ſome ages after him. However that may be, we find that this, great 
Philoſopher ſaw, by the light of reaſon, that it was ſuitable to the good- 
neſs. of the divine nature, to ſend. a perſon into the world who ſhould 
inſtruct mankind in the duties of n, and, in particular, teach them 


how to pray. 
W hover reads this abſtra@ of Plato's diſcourſe on prayer, will, I be- 


lieve, naturally make this reflection, That the great Founder of our reli- 
glon, as- well. by. his- own. example, 


of nature had ſuggeſted to this great Philoſopher, but inſtructed his Di- 
ſciples in the whole extent of this duty, as well as of all others. He di- 
rected them to the proper object of adoration, and taught them, accor- 


ding to the third rule above- mentioned, to apply themſelves to him in 


their claſets,, without ſſiow or oſtentatian, and to worthip him in Spirit 


and in Tiuth. As the Zacedemonzans in their form of prayer implared 


the Gods in general to give them all good things ſo long as they were 


virtuous, we ask in particular that our offences may be forgiuen, ac we 
 fergive thoſe of others. If we look into the ſecond rule which Socrates 


MN preſcribed, namely, That we ſhould apply our ſelves. to the know- 


ledge of ſuch. things as are belt for us, this too is explained at large in 
the doctrines of the Goſpel, where we are taught in ſeveral inſtances to 


regard thoſe things as curſes, which appear as bleſſings in the eye of the 
world; and on the contrary, to eſteem thoſe things as bleſſings, which 


do the generality of mankind. appear as curſes. Thus in the form which 


18 preſcribed to us, we only pray for that happineſs which is our chief 
good, and the great end of our exiſtence, when we petition the ſupreme 


Being for the coming of his ling dom, being ſollicitous for no other tempo- 
ral bleſſing but our daz/y ſuſtenance. On the other fide, we pray againſt 


nothing but fin, and againit evil in general, leaving it with omniſcience to 
determine what is really ſuch. If we look into the firſt of Socrates his 


rules. of Prayer, in which he recommends the above- mentioned foxm of 
the ancient Poet, we find that Form not only comprehended, but very 
much improved in the petition, wherein: Wðe pray to the ſupreme Being 
that his Will may be dong: which is of the ſame force with that Form 
which our Saviour uſed, when he prayed againſt the moſt painful and 

moſt ignominious of deaths, Nevertheleſs. a9 my will, but thine be done. 
This comprehenſive, petition, is the moſt humble, as well as the moſt pru- 


Sams: that can be eg up from the creature to his Creator, as it ſup- 


poſes 


as. in the form of prayer which he 
taught his Diſciples, did not only keep up to thoſe rules which the light 
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poſes the ſupreme Being wills nothing but what 18 for our ar god and et 
he knows better than our n what'i is ſo. 3 5 
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HERE are no Abel am more pleaſed wi aha. 
ſhew humane nature in a variety of views, and deſcribe the ſe- 


veral ages of the world in their different manners. A Reader 
cannot be more rationally entertained, than by comparing the virtues and 
vices of his own times, with thoſe which prevailed in the times of his 
fore-fathers; and drawing a parallel in his mind between his ovn pri- 
vate character, and that of other perſons, whether of his own age, or of 
the ages that went before him. The contemplation of mankind under 
theſe changeable colours, is apt to ſname us out of any particular vice, or 
animate us to any partieular virtue; to make us pleaſed or diſpleaſed with 
our ſelves in the moſt proper points, to clear our minds of prejudice and 
prepoſſeſſion, and rectify that narrowneſs of temper which inclines us 
to think amiſs of thoſe who differ from our ſelves. 

If we look into the manners of the moſt remote ages of this world;'y we 
diſcover humane nature in her ſimplicity ; and the more we come down- 
ward towards our own times, may obſerve her hiding her ſelf in artifi- 
ces and refinements, poliſhed inſenſibly out of her original plainneſs, and 


at length entirely loſt under form and ceremony, and (what we call) 
good breeding. Read the accounts of men and women as they are 


given us by the moſt ancient writers, both ſacred and prophane, 
and you would think you were reading the hiſtory of another ſpecies. 
Among the writers of antiquity, there are none who inſtruct us more 
openly in the manners of their reſpective times in which they lived, than 
thoſe who have employed themſelves in ſatyr, under what dreſs ſoever i it 


8 appear: as there are no other Authors nee province it is to en- 
ter 
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ter ſo directly into the ways of men, and ſet their miſcarriages in ſo 
firong 2 light. - 
Simonides, a Poet n in lin generation, is 1 think Author of the 


oldeſt Satyr that is now extant; and, as ſome ſay, of the firſt that was 
ever written. This Poet flouriſhed about four hundred years after the 


ſiege of Troy; and ſhews, by bis way of writing, the ſimplicity, or ra- 


ther coarſeneſs, of the age in which he lived. I have taken notice, in 


my hundred and ſixty firſt Speculation, that the rule of obſerving what 
the French call the Bienſeauce, in an alluſion, has been found out of ſat- 
ter years; and that the ancients, provided there was a likeneſs in their 
{imilitudes, did not much trouble themſelves about the decency of the 
compariſon. The Satyrs or Iambicks of Stmonides, with which I ſhall 
entertain my Readers in the preſent paper, are a remarkable inſtance of 


what 1 3 advanced. e ſubject of this Satyr is Woman. He 


deſcribes the ſex in their ſeveral characters, which he. derives to them 
from a fanciful ſuppoſition raiſed upon the doctrine of Præ- exiſtence. 
He tells us, That the Gods formed the Souls of women out of thoſe 
ſeeds and principles which compoſe ſeveral kinds of animals and ele- 
ments; and that their good. or bad diſpoſitions ariſe. i in them according 

as ſuch and ſuch ſeeds. and principles predominate in their conſtitutions. 
L have tranſlated the Author very faithfully, and if not word for word 
(which our language would not bear) at leaſt ſo as to comprehend 
every one of his ſentiments, without adding any thing of my own, I 


have already apologized for this Author's want of delicacy, and muſt 
further premiſe, That the following Satyr affects only ſome of the lower 
part of the ſex, and not thoſe who have been refined by a dale educa- 


tion, which was not ſo common in the age of this Poet. 


In the beginning God made the. Sawls * . 0 of 228 

materials, and in @ ſeparate late from their bodies. 
The Souls of one hind of wowen were formed out af hoſe ingredients 
which compoſe a Swine. A woman of this make is a ſlut in her houſe, 
and a glutton at ber table. She is uncleanly in ber perſon, a Sattern 
in ber dreſs, and her family is no better thau a dunghil. 

A ſecond ſort of female Soul was formed out of the ſame materials that 
enter into the compoſition of Fox. Such an one is what we call à nota- 
ble diſcerning woman, who has an might mio every thing, whether it be 
good or bad. In han Heries * falt. there are * virtuous and ſome 
VICIOUS, 
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A third kind of women were wade up of Canine particles. Theſ# are 
what we commonly call Scolds, who imitate the animals out of whith they 
were taken, that are always bu and barking, that fart at 7 one 
who comes in their way, and live in perpetual clamour. 

The fourth kind of women were made out of the earth. 7. heſs are your 
ſluggards, who paſs away their time in indolence andignorance, hover over 
the fire a whole winter, and ply rem ſelves with Lu to uc kind 0 iS 
buſmeſs but eating, © 

The fifth ſpecies of due were made out of the ſea, Theſe are wo- 
men of variable uneven tempers, ſometimes all ſtorm and tempeſt, ſome- 
times all calm and ſunſhine. ' The ſtranger who ſees one of theſe in her 
ſmiles and' ſmoothneſs, would cry her up for a miracle of good humour; but 

on a ſudden ber looks and words are E Joe 7s — bur fury, and 
' outrage, noiſe and hurricane. | 

The ſixth ſpecies were made up of the re which compo ſe an aſl7, 
or a beaſt of burden. Theſe are naturally exceeding ſlothful, but upon the 
husband's exerting his authority, will live upon hard fare, and do every 
thing to pleaſe him. They are however far from being averſe to Venereal 

pleaſure, and ſeldom refuſe a male companion. 

The cat furniſhed materials for a ſeventh ſpecies of women, who are of 

a melancholy, froward, unamiable nature, and ſo repugnant to the offers 
of love, that they j in the face M their husband when he approaches 
them with conjugal endearments. This ſpecies of women are lite iſe 
ſabject to little thefts, cheats, and pilferings. - 
The Mare with à flowing mane, which was never ** to any ſervile 
foil and labour, compoſed an eighth ſpecies of women, Theſe are they who 
have little regard for their husbands, who paſs away their time in dref- 
Sing, bathing, and perfuming; who throw their hair into the niceſt curls, 
and trick it up with the faireſt flowers and garlands. A woman of this 
ſpecies is a very pretty thing for a ſtranger to look upon, but very detri- 
mental to the 9 OE" 17 be a Lo | or ee who takes 4 Jauey fo 
fach a toy. | 

The ninth FRO of Rar e were taken out of the Ape. Theſe are fach 
as are both ugly and ill-natured, who have nothing beautiful in themſelves, 
and endeavour to detratt from or ann 2 thing 2551 ch appears 0 
in others. 

The tenth and laſt ſpecies of women were made out of the Bee: and 
happy is the man who gets ſuch an one for his wife, She is altoge- 
ther faultleſs and unblameable ; her family flouriſhes and improves by her 


good 
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good enen. She loves her husband, and is beloved by him. She 


brings. him a race of beautiful and virtuous children. She diſtinguiſhes 
her ſelf among her ſex. She is ſurrounded with graces. She never ſits 


among the looſe tribe of women, nor paſſes away her time with them in 


wanton diſtourſes. She is full of virtue and prudence, and is the beſt 
wife that Jupiter can beſtow on man. 
__Ifhall ente theſe Iambicks with the motto of this paper, which is 
a fragment of the ſame Author: A man cannot poſſeſs any thing that is 
better than a good woman, nor any thing that is worſe than a bad one. 
As the Poet has ſhewn a great penetration in this diverſity of female 
characters, he has avoided the fault which Juvenal and Monſieur Boileau 
are guilty of, the former in his ſixth, and the other in his laſt Satyr, 


where they have endeavoured to expoſe the ſex in general, without do- 


ing juſtice to the valuable part of it. Such levelling Satyrs are of no 
uſe to the world, and for this reaſon I have often wondered how the 
French Author ebcoe mentioned. who was a man of exquiſite judgment, 
and a lover of virtue, could think humane nature a proper ſubje& for 
Satyr in another, of his celebrated pieces, which is called The Satyr upon 
Man. What vice or frailty can a diſcourſe correct, which cenſures the 
whole ſpecies alike, and endeavours to ſhew by ſome ſuperficial: ſtrokes 
of wit, that brutes are the more excellent creatures of the two? A Satyr 
ſhould expoſe nothing but what is corrigible, and make a due diſcrimi- 
nation between thoſe who are, and thoſe who are not the proper eee 


of it. 


Ne 211. Thurſday, November 1. 


Fiflis meminerit nos ad Fabulis. ; Fhad. 
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r FAVING * tranillated the fragment of an old Poet, which 
H deſcribes womankind under ſeyeral characters, and ſuppoſes them 


to have drawn their different manners and diſpoſitions from thoſe 
animals and elements out of which he tells us they were compounded; 


| had ſome thoughts of giving the ſex their revenge, by laying, together 
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im another paper the many vicious characters which prevail in the male 
world, and ſbewing the different ingredients that go to the making ap 
of ſuch different humours and conſtitutions. Horace has a thought whic 

is ſomething akin to this, when, in order to excuſe himſelf to his Mi- 
ſtreſs, for an invective which he had written againft her, and to account 
for that unreaſonable fury with which the heart of man is often tranſport- 
ed, he tells us, that when Prometheus made his man of clay, in the knead- 
ing up of the heart he ſeaſoned it with ſome furious particles of the Lion. 
But upon turning this plan to and fro in my thoughts, I obſerved fo many 
unaccountable humours in man, that I did not know out of what animals 
to fetch them. Male fouls are diverfify'd with fo many characters, that 
the world has not variety of materials ſufficient to furniſh out their diffe- 
rent tempets and inclinations. The creation, with all its animals and 
elements, would not be large enough to ſupply their feveral extrava- 


gances. 1 
Inſtead therefore of purſuing the thought of Simonides, I ſhall obferve 
that as he has expoſed the vicious part of women from the doctrine of 
Preexiſtence, ſome of the ancient Philoſophers have, in a manner, ſaty- 
rized the vicious part of the human fpecies in general, from a notion of 
the ſoul's Poſtexiſtence, if I may ſo call it; and that as Simonides de- 
ſcribes brutes entering into the compoſition of women, others have re- 
preſented humane ſouls as entering into brutes. This is commonly term- 
ed the doctrine of Tranſmigration, which fuppoſes that humane fouls, 
upon their leaving the body, become the ſouls of ſuch kinds of brutes as 
they moſt reſemble in their manners; or to give an account of it, as.Mr, 
Dryden has deſcribed it in his tranſlation of Pythagoras his ſpeech in the 
fifteenth book of Ovia, where that Philoſopher diflwades his hearers from 
eating fleſh. ONS CER 1 


Thus all things are but alter d, nothing dies, 
And here and there th' unbody d ſpirit flies : 
By time, or force, or fitkneſs diſpoſſeſs'd, 
And lodges where it lights in bird or beaſ}, 
Or hunts without till ready limbs it find, 
And affuates thoſe according to their kind : 
From tenement to tenement is tofu dl. 

be /oul is flill the ſame, the figure only loft 
Then let not piety be put to flight, = 
To pleaſe the taſte of glutron-apperite ; 

But 
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But aper inmate ſouls ſecure to dwell, 
Leas from their ſtats your parents you expel ; 
With rabid hunger feed upon your kind, 
Or from 4 beaff diflodge a brother's mind. 


Plato in the viſion of Erus the Armenian, which I may poſſibly make 
the ſubject of a future ſpeculation, records ſome beautiful tranſmigrations; 
as that the ſou} of Oro heut, who was muſical, melancholy, and a woman- 
hater, entered into a Swan; the foul of 4jax, which was all wrath and 
fjerceneſs, into a Lion; the foul of Aganemnon, that was rapacious and 
imperial, into an Eagle ; and the ſoul of Ther/ites, who was a mimick 


and a buffoon, into a Monkey. 


Mr. 
on this doctrine with great humour. 


Thus Ariſtotle's . of old ada WAS, 
May now be damm'd to animate an ai; 
Or in this very houſe, for ought we know, 
Ir doing painful penance in ſome Beau. 


I ſhall fill up this paper with ſome Letters which my laſt Twe/day's Spe- 
culation has produced, My following correſpondents will hew, what I 
there obſerved, that the Speculation of that day affects only the lower 


part of the ſex. 
From my houſe in the Strand, October 30, 1711. 


Hr. Spacrar OR, 
ec Pon reading your Ti weſday's paper, I find by ſeveral ſymptoms in 
my conſtitution, that I am a Bee. My ſhop, or if you pleaſe to 
« call it xy Ay my Cell, is in that great Hive of females which goes by the 
« name of the New- Exchange where I am daily employed in gathering 
together a little ſtock of gain from the fineſt flowers about the town, 
« ] mean the Ladies and the Beaus. I have a numerous ſwarm of chil- 
« dren, to whom I give the beſt education I am able: but, Sir, it is my 
« misfortune to be married to a Drone, who lives upon what get with- 
« out bringing any thing into the common ſtock. Now, Sir, as on the 
« one hand I take care not to behave my ſelf towards him like a Waſp, 
« ſo likewiſe I would not have him look upon me as a Humble Bee; for 


« which reaſon I do all I can to put him upon laying up proviſions for a 


* bad day, and frequently repreſent to him the fatal effects his floth and 


negli- 


reve, in a Prologue to one of his Comedies, has coveted up- 
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cc negligence may bring upon us in our old age. I muſt beg that you will 
“join with me in your good * advice upon this occaſion, and you will for 


* ever oblige 
_ Tour humble Servant, MELISSA. 


Ny * OD OP Piccadilly, October 31, 1711. 

cc 1 Am joined in. ch for my fins to one of thoſe. Fillies who are 

«. deſcribed-in the old Poet with that hard name you gave us the 
other day. She has a flowing mane, and a skin as ſoft as filk :- but, 
« Sir, ſhe paſſes half her life at her glaſs, and almoſt ruins me in. ribbons. 
For my own part, Iam a plain handicraft man, and in danger of break- 
e ing by her lazineſs and expenſiveneſs. Pray, Maſter, tell me in your 
next paper, whether I may not expect of her ſo much drudgery as to 
take care of her family, and curry. her hide. in caſe of refyſal. 


Tour loving friend, Barnaby Brittle. 


Ar. SPECTATOR, Cheapfide, Ockober 30. 
ce 1 Am mightily pleaſed with the humour of the 805 be ſo kind as to 


8 enlarge — that ſubjece. 
Tours till deaths Joſiah Henpeck. 


P. F. You muſt know I am married to a Grimalkin, 


$ I R, Wapping, October 31, 1711. 

cc EVER ſince your JpetZator of Tueſday laſt came into our family, 

« my husband is pleaſed to call me his Oceana, becauſe the fooliſh 

, « old Poet that you have tranſlated ſays, That the ſouls of ſome women 
„ are made of ſea-water. This, it ſeems, has encouraged my ſauce-box 

« to be witty upon me. When I am angry, he cries, Pr'ythee my dear 

« be calm; when I chide one of my ſervants, pr'ythee child do not bluſter. 

« He had the impudence about an hour ago to tell me, that he was a 
ec ſeafaring man, and muſt expect to divide his life between Storm and 
« Sunſhine. When J. beſtir my ſelf with any ſpirit in my family, it is 

« high ſea in his houſe ; and when I ſit ſtill without doing any. thing, his 

. 6 affairs forſooth are wind. bound. When I ask him whether it rains, he 

te makes anſwer, it is no matter, fo that it be fair weather within doors. 

4 In ſhort, Sir, I cannot ſpeak my mind freely to him, but I either fwwel/ 

6 or rage, or do ſomething that is not ſit for a civil woman to hear. 

« Pray Mr. SyEC TAT On, ſince you are ſo ſharp upon other women, let 

us KNOW what materials your wife is made of, if you have one. I ſup- 

E « pole 
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« poſe you would make us a parcel of poor-ſpirited tame inſipid crea- 
* tures; but, Sir, I would have you to know, we have as good paſſions 
« in us as your ſelf, and that a woman was never deſigned to be a milk- 


cc _ 
MARTHA TEMPEST, 


ad. PREY * * at * ** 
— — 
_ 


Ne 213. Saturday, November 3. 


======== Mens ſibi conſcia recti. -- + Vieg- - 


— — * F 
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T is the great art and ſecret of Chriſtianity, if I may uſe that phraſe, 
to manage our actions to the beſt advantage, and direct them in 


" ſuch a manner, that every thing we do may turn to account at that 
great day, when every thing we have done will be ſet before us. 
In order to give this conſideration its full weight, we may caſt all our 


actions under the diviſion of ſuch as are in themſelves either good, evil, 


or indifferent. If we divide our intentions after the ſame manner, and 


conſider them with regard to our actions, we may diſcover that great 


art and ſecret of religion which I have here mentioned. 

A good intention joined to a good action, gives it its proper force 
and efficacy; joined to an evil action, extenuates its malignity, and 
in ſome caſes may take it wholly away; and joined to an indifferent 


action, turns it to virtue, and makes it meritorious as far as humane acti- 


ons can be ſo. 


In the next place, to conſider in the ſame manner the influence of an 
evil intention upon our actions. An evil intention perverts the beſt of 
actions, and makes them in reality what the fathers with a witty kind 


of zeal have termed the virtues of the heathen world, ſo many ſhining 
ſins. It deſtroys the innocence of an indifferent action, and gives an evil 
action all poſſible blackneſs and horrour, or in the emphatical —— of 
ſacred Writ, makes ſin exceeding /inful. _ 

II, in the laſt place, we conſider the nature of an indifferent intention, 
we ſhall find that it deſtroys the merit of a good action; abates, but ne- 
ver takes away, the malignity of an evil action; and leaves an indiffer ent 
action in its natural ſtate of indifference. 3 


— — — —— ͤ———— — — 
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It is therefore of unſpeakable advantage to poſſeſs our minds with an 
habitual good intention, and to aim all our thoughts, words and actions 
at ſome laudable end, whether it be the glory of aur Maker, che good 
of mankind, or the benefit of our own ſouls. 

This is a ſort of thrift or good-husbandry in moral life, which does 
not throw away any ſingle action, but makes every one go as far as it can. 
It multiplies the means of Salvation, encreafes the number of our virtues, 
and diminiſhes that of our vices. TY 

There is ſomething very devout, though not ſo ſolid, in Aroſta's an- 
ſwer to Limborch, who objects to him the multiplicity of ceremonies in 
the Jewiſb religion, as waſhings, dreſſes, meats, purgations, and the like. 


The reply with the Few makes upon this occaſion, is, to the beſt of my 


remembrance, as follows: “ There are not duties enough (ſays he) in 
c the eſſential parts of the law for a zealous and active obedience. Time, 
place, and perſon are requiſite, before you have an opportunity of putting 


4 a moral virtue into practice. We have therefore, ſays he, enlarged the 
4 ſphere of our duty, and made many things which are in themſelves in- 


« different a part of our religion, that we may have more occaſion of 
« ſhewing our love to God, and in all the circumſtances of life be doing 
& ſomething to pleaſe him. e FO OF, TARIO - 
Monſieur Sf. Evremont has endeavoured to palliate the faperftitions 
of the Raman-catholick religion with the ſame kind of apology, where 
he pretends to conſider the different ſpirit of the Papiſts and the Calvi- 
niſts, as to the great points wherein they diſagree. He tells us, that the 
former are actuated by love, and the other by fear; and that in their ex- 
preſſions of duty and devotion towards the ſupreme Being, the former 


ſeem particularly careful to do every thing which may poſſibly pleaſe 


him, and the other to abſtain from every thing that may poſſibly dif- 
leaſe him. ee 
/ But notwithſtanding this plauſible reaſon with which both the Jew and 
the Roman-catholick would excuſe their reſpective ſuperſtitions, it is 
certain there is ſomething in them very pernicious to mankind, and de- 
ſtructive to religion; becauſe the injunction of ſuperfluous ceremonies 
makes ſuch actions duties, as were before indifferent, and by that means 
renders religion more burthenſome and difficult than it is in its own na- 
ture, betrays many into ſins of Omiſſion which they would not otherwiſe 
be guilty of, and fixes the minds of the vulgar to the ſhadowy uneſſential 
points, inſtead of the more weighty and more important matters of the 
ho Oy FA ; 5 
This 
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This zealous and, active obedience however takes place in the great 


point we are recommending; for if, inſtead of preſcribing to our ſelves 


indifferent actions as duties, we apply a good intention to all our moſt 
indifferent actions, we make our very exiſtence one continued act of, 
obedience, we turn our diverſions and amuſements to our eternal advan- 
tage, and are pleaſing him (whom we are made to pleaſe) in all the cir- 


wn, a 


cumſtances and occurrences of life. 


It is this excellent frame of mind, this holy. officiouſneſ3 (if I may. be 
allowed to call it ſuch) which is recommended to us by the Apoſtle in 


0 


glory of our Creator in all our moſt indifferent actions, wherher we eat or 
drink, or whatſoever we do. EG Rt RE 

A perſon therefore who is poſſeſſed with ſuch an habitual good in- 
tention, as that which I have been here ſpeaking of, enters upon no ſin- 


that uncommon precept, wherein he directs us to propoſe, to our ſelves the 


£ 


gle circumſtance of life, without conſidering it as well pleaſing to the 


great Author of his Being, conformable to the dictates of reaſon, ſuita- 
ble to human nature in general, or to'the particular ſtation in which Pro- 
vidence has placed him. He lives in a perpetual ſenſe of the divine pre- 
ſence, regards himſelf as acting, in the whole courſe of his exiſtence, un- 


der the obſervation and inſpection of that Being, who is privy to all 


his motions and all his thoughts, who knows his down-/itting and his up- 
riſing, who is about his path, and about his bed, and ſpieth out all his 
ways. In a word, he remembers that the eye of his Judge is always 
upon him, and in every action he reflects that he is doing what is com- 
manded or allowed by Him who will hereafter either reward or puniſh 
it. This was the character of thoſe holy men of old, who in that beau- 
tiful phraſe of ſcripture are ſaid to have walked with God, . 
When I employ my ſelf upon a paper of morality, I generally conſider. 
how I may recommend the particular virtue which I treat of, by the 
precepts or examples of the ancient heathens; by that. means, if poſſible, 
to ſhame thoſe who have greater advantages of knowing their duty, and 
therefore greater obligations to perform it, into a better courſe of life: 
beſides that, many among us are unreaſonably diſpoſed to give a fairer 
hearing to a pagan philoſopher, than to a chriſtian writer. a 

I ſhall therefore produce an inſtance of this excellent frame of mind 
in a ſpeech of Socrates, which is quoted by Eraſmus. This great Phi- 
loſopher on the day of his execution, a little before the draught of poi- 
ſon was brought to him, entertaining his friends with a diſcourſe on the 
immortality of the Soul, has theſe words: Whether or no God will ap- 
. Vo I. III. 8 | B b | prove 
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prove of my actions, I know not; but this I am ſure of, that I have at © 
all timer made it my endeavonr to pleaſe him, and I have a good hope 
that this my endeauonr will be acrepted by him. We find in theſe words 

of that great man the habitual good intention which would here incul- 

cate, and with which that divine Philoſopher always ated; I ſhall on- 
ly add, that Eraſius, who was an unbigotted Roman Catholick, was: fo 
much tranſported with this paſſage of Socrates, that he could ſcarce for. 
bear looking upon him as a Saint, and defiring him to pray for him; or 


as that ingenious and learned writer has expreſſed himſelf in a much 


more lively manner, I her I ref on ſuth & herch projmeed by ſuch 
a perſon, I can ſcurce forbear crying out, Sancte Socrates, ora pro nobis. 
O holy Socrates, pray for us. | INT DI e TN 
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—genuas didiciſſe fideliter artes © #15 1h 
Emollit mores, nec ſiuit eſſe feras. „„ 
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Conſider an humane Soul without education like marble in the quar- 
I ry, which ſhews none of its inherent beauties, till the skill of the 
poliſher fetches out the colours, makes the ſurface ſhine, and; diſco- 
vers every ornamental cloud, ſpot and vein that runs through the body 
of it. Education, after the ſame manner, when: it works upon a noble- 
mind, draws out to view every latent virtue and perfection, which with 


out ſuch helps are never able to make their appearance. 


If my Reader wilt give me leave to change the alluſion. ſo ſoon upon 
him, I ſhall make uſe of the ſame inſtance to illuſtrate the force of edu- 
cation, which Ariſtotle has brought to explain his doctrine of ſubſtantial 
forms, when he tells us that a ſtatue lies hid in a block of marble ;: and 
that the art of the ſtatuary. only clears away the ſuperfluous matter, and: 
removes the rubbiſh. The figure is in the ſtone, the Sculptor only finds 
it, What Sculpture is to a block of marble, Education is to an humane 
Soul. The Philoſopher, the Saint, or the Here, the wiſe, the good, or 
63 the 
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the great man, very often lie hid and concealed in a Plebeian, which a 
proper education might have diſ-interred, and have brought to light. l 
am therefore much delighted with reading the accounts of ſavage na- 
tions, and with contemplating thoſe virtues which are wild and unculti- 
vated ; to ſee courage exerting it ſelf in fierceneſs, reſolution in obſti- 
nacy, wiſdom in cunning, patience in ſullenneſs and deſpair. 

Mens paſſions operate variouſly, and appear in different kinds of acti- 
ons, according as they are more or leſs rectified and ſway'd by reaſon- 
When one hears of Negroes, who upon the death of their maſters, or up- 
on changing their ſervice, hang themſelves upon the next tree, as it fre- 
quently happens in our Americas plantations, who can forbear admiring 


their fidelity, though it expreſſes it ſelf in ſo dreadful a manner? What 


might not that ſavage greatneſs of ſoul which appears in theſe poor 


wretches on many occaſions, be raiſed to, were it rightly cultivated? and 


what colour of excuſe can there be for the contempt with which we treat 
this part of our ſpecies; that we ſhould not put them upon the common 


foot of humanity, that we ſhould only ſet an inſignificant fine upon the 
man who murders them; nay, that we ſhould, as much as in us lies, cut 


them off from the proſpe& of happineſs in another world as. well as in - 


this, and deny them that which we look upon as the proper means for 
attaining it ö 5 | 
Since I am engaged on this ſubject, I cannot forbear mentioning a ſtory 
which I have lately heard, and which is ſo well atteſted, that I have no 
manner of reaſon to ſuſpe& the truth of it. I may call it a kind of wild 
tragedy that paſſed about twelve years ago at St. Chr:/iophers, one of our 
Britiſh Leeward Iſlands. The Negroes who were concerned in it, were 
all of them the ſlaves of a gentleman who is now in ZEng/and, - 
This gentleman among his negroes had a young woman, who was look- 
ed upon as a moſt extraordinary beauty by thoſe of her own complexion, 
He had at the ſame time two young fellows, who were likewiſe negroes 
and ſlaves, remarkable for the comelineſs of their perſons, and for the 
friendſhip which they bore to one another. It unfortunately happened 


that both' of them fell in love with the female negroe above mentioned, 


who would have been very glad to have taken either of them for her 
husband, provided they could agree between themſelves which ſhould be 
the man. But they were both ſo paſſionately in love with her, that nei- 
ther of them could think of giving her up to his rival; and at- the ſame 
time were ſo true to one another, that neither of them would think of 


gaining her without his friend's conſent, The torments of theſe two 
„„ E | lovers 
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lovers were the diſcourſe of the family to which they belonged, who 
could not forbear obſerving the ſtrange complication of paſſions which 
perplexed the hearts of the poor negroes, that often dropp d expreſſions 
of the uneaſineſs they under went, and how impoſſible it was for either of 
them ever to be happy. „ Te a. a. © 
After a long ſtruggle between love and friendſhip, truth and jealouſie, 
'they one day took a walk together into a wood, carrying their miſtreſs 
along with them: where, after abundance of lamentations, they ſtabbed 
her to the heart, of which fhe immediately died. A flave, who was at 
his work not far from the place where this aſtoniſhing piece of cruelty 
was committed, hearing the ſhrieks of the dying perfon, ran to ſee what 
was the occaſion of them, He there diſcovered the woman lying dead 
upon the ground, with the two negroes on each fide of her kiſſing the 
dead corps, weeping over it, and beating their breaſts in the utmoſt ago- 
nies of grief and deſpair. He immediately ran to the Exgliſb family 
with the news of what he had ſeen; who upon coming to the place ſaw 
the woman dead, and the two negroes expiring by her with wounds they 
had given themſelves. Wai co nn Abate 
We ſee, in this amazing inſtance of barbarity, what ſtrange diſorders 
are bred in the minds of thoſe men whoſe paſſions are not regulated by 
virtue, and diſciplined. by reaſon. Though the action which I have reci- 
ted is in it ſelf full of guilt and horror, it proceeded from a temper of mind 
which might have produced very noble fruits, had it been informed and 
_ get bY ee , Er: 22-02 
It is therefore an unſpeakable bleſſing to be born in thoſe parts of the 
world where wiſdom and knowledge flourith ; though it muſt be con- 
feſſed, there are, even in theſe parts, ſeveral poor uninſtructed perſons, 
who are but little above the inhabitants of thoſe nations of which I have 
been here ſpeaking; as thofe who have had the advantages of a more 
liberal education, riſe above one another by ſeveral different degrees of 
perfection. For to return to our ſtatue in the block of marble, we ſee it 
ſometimes only begun to be chipped, ſometimes rough-hewn, and but 
juft sketched into an human figure; fometimes we ſee the man appear- 
ing diſtinctly in all his limbs and features, ſometimes we find the figure | 
wrought up to a great elegancy, but feldom meet with any to which the | is 
hand of a Phidias or a Praxiteles could not give ſeveral nice touches 1 
Pom pros 
Diſcourſes of morality, and reflections upon human nature, are the beſt 
means we can make uſe of to improve our minds, and gain a true 1 3 * 
| edge 


| . 
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ledge of our ſelves, and conſequently to recover our ſouls out of the vices 


ignorance, and prejudice which naturally cleave. to them. I have all 
along profeſt my ſelf in this paper a promoter of theſe great ends; and 1 
flatter my ſelf that I do from day to day contribute ſomething to the po- 
liſhing of men's minds; at leaſt my deſign is laudable, whatever the ex- 
ecution may be. I muſt confeſs I am not a little encouraged in it by ma- 
ny letters which I receive from unknown hands, in approbation of my 
endeavours; and muſt take this opportunity of returning my thanks to 
thoſe who write them, and excuſing my ſelf for not inſerting ſeveral of 
them in my papers, which I am ſenſible would be a very great ornament 
to them, Should I publiſh the praiſes which are ſo well penned, they 
would do honour to the perſons who write them, but my publiſhing of 
them would I fear be a ſufficient inſtance to the world, that I did not de- 


ſerve them. | 


3 
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_———= HERE are but few. men who are not ambitious of diſtinguiſhing 
themſelves in the nation or country where they live, and of grow- 
ing conſiderable among thoſe with whom they converſe. There 


is a kind of grandeur and reſpec, which the meaneſt and moſt inſignifi- 
cant part of mankind endeavour: to procure in the little circle of their 
friends and acquaintance. 'The-pooreſt mechanick, nay, the man who 


lives upon common alms, gets him his ſet of admirers, and, delights in 


that ſuperiority which he enjoys over thoſe who are in ſome reſpects be- 


neath him. This ambition, which is natural to the ſoul of man, might 


methinks receive a very happy turn; and, if it were rightly directed, 
contribute as much to a perſon's advantage, as it generally does to his un- 


eafineſs and diſ quiet. i 270 
I ſhall therefore put together ſome thoughts on this ſubject, which I 


have not met with in other writers; and ſhall ſet them down as they 
have occurred to me, without being at the pains to connect or methodize 
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All fuperiority and preeminence that one man can have over another, 
may be reduced to the notion of Quality, which, conſidered at large, 
is either that of fortune, body, or mind. The firſt is that which conſiſtg 
in birth, title, or riches; and is the moſt foreign to our natures, and 
what we can the leaſt call our own of any of the three kinds of Quality. 
In relation to the body, Quality ariſes from health, ſtrength, or beauty ; 
which are nearer to us, and more à part of our ſelves than the former. 
Quality, as it regards the mind, has its riſe from knowledge or virtue; 
and is that which is more effential to us, and, more intimately united with 
us than either of the other two. 91 age - 

The Quality of fortune, though a man has leſs reaſon to value himſelf 
upon it than on that of the body or mind, is however the kind of Qua- 
lity which makes the molt ſhining figure in the eye of the world. 
As Virtue is the moſt reaſonable and genuine ſource of honour, we 

generally tind in titles an intimation of ſome particular merit that ſhould 
recommend men to the high ſtations which they poſſeſs. Holineſs is-a- 
ſcribed to the Pope; Majeſty to Kings; Serenity or mildneſs of temper 
to Princes; Excellence or perfection to Ambaſſadors ; Grace to Arch- 
biſhops ; Honour to Peers; Worſhip or venerable behaviour to Magi- 
giſtrates; Reverence, which is of the ſame import as the former, to the 
inferior Clergy. Es 5 

In the Founders of great families, ſuch attributes of honour are gene- 
rally correſpondent with the virtues of that perſon to whom they are ap- 
plied; but in the deſcendants they are too often the marks rather of Gran- 
deur than of Merit. The ſtamp and denomination Kill continues, but 
the intrinſic value is frequently loſt. 

The death-bed ſhews the emptineſs of titles in a true light. A poor 

diſpirited finner hes trembling under the apprehenſions of the ſtate he is 
entring on; and is asked by a grave attendant how his Holineſs does? 
Another hears himſelf addreſſed to under the title of Highneſs or Excel- 
| lency, who lies under ſuch mean circumſtances of mortality as are the 
diſgrace of humane nature. Titles at ſuch a time look rather like inſults 
and mockery than-reſpet. „%%;ũ : pared cfg, 

The truth of it is, honours are in this world under no regulation; true 
Quality is neglected, Virtue is oppreſſed, and Vice triumphant. The 
laſt day will rectify this diſorder, and aſſign to every one a ſtation ſuita- 
dle to the dignity of his character; Ranks will be then adjuſted, and Pre- 
cedency ſet right. F ee ehe i Ji ee en 
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Methinks we ſhould have an ambition, if not to advance our ſelves in 
another world, at leaſt to preſerve our Poſt in it, and outſhine our infe- 
riors in virtue here, that they may not be put above us in a ſtate which 
is to ſettle the diſtinction for eternity. | ; 


Men in Scripture are called Szreagers and Sojourners upon earth, and 
life: a Pilgrimage.. Several: heathen, as well as chriftian Authors, under - 


the ſame kind of metaphor, have repreſented the world as an Inn, which 
was only deſigned to furniſh us with: ccommodations. in this our paſſage. 
It. is therefore: very abſurd to think of ſetting up our Reſt before we 
come to our journey's end, and not rather to take care of the reception 
ue ſhall there meet with, than to fix our thoughts on the little canve- 
niences and advantages which we enjoy one above another in the way 
ta it. 185 


which Providence has placed us. We are here, ſays he, as in a Theatre, 
where every one has a part allotted to him. The great duty which lies 


upon a man is, to act his part in perfection. We may indeed ſay, that 


our part does not ſuit us, and that we could act another better. But this 


(ſays the Philoſopher) is not our buſineſs. All that we are concerned in 


is, to excell in the part which 1s given us. If it be an improper one, the 
fault is not in us, but in him who has e our ſeveral parts, and is the 
great diſpoſer of the Drama. ? 8 „ 

The part which was acted by this Philoſopher himſelf was but a very 


indifferent one, for he lived and died a ſlave. His motive to content- 


ment in this particular receives a very great inforcement from the above- 
mentioned conſideration, if we remember that our parts in the other 
world will be zew caſt, and that mankind. will: be there ranged in diffe- 
rent ſtations of ſuperiority and preeminence, in proportion as they have 


here excelled one another in virtue, and performed in their feveral pofts 


of life the duties. which belong to them. 

There are many beautiful paſſages in the little Apocryphal book, en. 
titled; The W {dom of Solomon, to ſet forth the vanity of honour, and' 
the like temporal bleſſings, which are in ſo great repute among men, and 
to comfort thoſe who have not the poſſeſſion of them. It repreſents. in 
very warm and noble terms this advancement.of a good man in the other 
world, and the great furprize which it. will produce among thoſe who are 
his ſuperiors in this. Then ſhall the righteous man ſtand in great baldneſs. 
before the face of ſuch as have afflifted him, and made no account of 
; hi 


4 


Epictetut makes uſe of | another: kind. of alluſion; which is very bent | 
tiful, and wonderfully proper to. incline us to be fatisfied with the polt in 
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«his labours. When they ſee it, they ſhall be troubled with terrible 
« fear, and ſhall be amazed at the ſtrangeneſs of his ſalvation, ſo far be- 
«.yond all that they looked for. And they repenting and groaning for 
« anguiſh of ſpirit, ſhall ſay within themſelves ; This was he whom we 
«. had ſome time in deriſion, and a proverb of reproach. We fools ac- 
« counted his life madneſs, and his end to be without honour. How is he 
<«-numbred among the children of God, and his lot is among the Saints! 
If the Reader would ſee the deſcription of a life that is paſſed away 
in vanity, and among the ſhadows of pomp 'and greatneſs, he may ſee it 
very finely drawn in the ſame place. In the mean time, ſince it is ne- 
ceſſary in the preſent conſtitution of things, that order and diſtinction 
ſhoutd- be kept up in the world, we ſhould be happy, if thoſe who en- 
joy the upper ſtations in it, would endeayour to ſurpaſs others in virtue, 
as much as in rank, and by their humanity and condeſcenſion make their 
ſuperiority eaſy and acceptable to thoſe who are beneath them; and if, 
on the contrary, thoſe who are in the meaner poſts of life, would conſi- 
der how they may better their condition hereafter, and by a juſt defe- 
rence and ſubmiſſion to their ſuperiors, make them happy in thoſe bleſ- 
ſings with which Providence has thought fit to diſtinguiſh them. 


— — 
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HEN I have finiſhed any of my Speculations, it is my method 
to conſider which of the ancient Authors have touched upon 
the ſubject that I treat of. By this means I meet with ſome cele- 

brated thought upon it, or a thought of my own expreſſed in better 

words, or ſome ſimilitude for the illuſtration of my ſubject. This is what 
gives birth to the motto of a Speculation, which I rather chuſe to take 

out of the Poets than the Proſe- writers, as the former generally give a 

finer turn to a thought than the latter, and by couching it in few words,. 

and in harmonious numbers, make it more portable to the memory. 
| "FT 7 | My 
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My Reader is therefore ſure to meet with at leaſt one good line in 
every. paper, and very often finds his imagination entertained by a hint 
that awakens in his memory ſome beautiful paſſage of a Claſſic Author. 

It was a ſaying of an ancient Philoſopher, which I find ſome of our 
writers have aſcribed to Queen Elizabeth, who perhaps might have taken 
occaſion to repeat it, That a good face is a Letter of recommendation. It 
naturally makes the beholders inquiſitive into the perſon who is the 
owner of it, and generally prepoſſeſſes them in his favour. A handſome | 
motto has the ſame effect. Beſides that, it always gives a ſupernumerary 
beauty to a paper, and is ſometimes i in a manner neceſſary when the wri- 
ter is engaged in what may appear a Paradox to vulgar minds, as it ſhews 
that he is ſupported by good ö and is not ſingular in his opi- 
nion. 

I muſt confeſs the Motto is of little uſe to an inn Reader; for 
which reaſon I conſider it only as à word to the wiſe, But as for my un- 
learned friends, if they cannot reliſh the Motto, take care to make pro- 
viſion for them in the body of my paper. If. they do not underſtand the 
ſign that is hung out, they know very well by it, that they may meet with 
entertainment in the houſe; and I think I was never better pleaſed than 
with a plain man's compliment, who upon his friend's telling him that he 
would like the Spectator much better if he underſtood the Motto, re- 
plied, Good wine needs no buſh. 

have heard of a couple of Preachers. in a country town, who'endea- 
voured which ſhould out- ſhine one another, and draw together the grea- 
teſt congregation. One of them being well verſed. in the Fathers, uſed 
to quote every now and then a Latin ſentence to his illiterate hearers, who 

it ſeems found themſelves ſo edified by it, that they flocked in greater 
numbers to this learned man than to his. Rival. The other finding his 
congregation. mouldering every Sunday, and hearing at length what was 

the occaſion of it, reſolved to give his Pariſh a little Latin in his turn; 
but being unacquainted with any of the Fathers, he digeſted into his 
Sermons. the whole book of Quæ Genus, adding however ſuch explica- 
tions to it as he thought might be for the benefit of his people. He 
afterwards entred upon As in preſenti, which he converted in the ſame 
manner to the uſe of. his pariſhioners. This in a very little time thick- 
ned his audience, filled his Church, and, routed his antagoniſt. 

The natural love to Latin, which is fo. prevalent in gur common peo- 
ple, makes me think that my Speculations fare never the worſe among 
them for that little ſcrap which appears at the head of them ; 3 and what 
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the more encourages me in the uſe of quotations in an unknown tongue, 


is, that I hear the Ladies, whoſe approbation I value more than that of 


the whole learned world, declare themſelves in a more particular manner 
pleaſed with my Greet Motto's. 
Deſigning this day's work for a differtation upon the two Extremities 


of my paper, and having already difpatched my Motto, I ſhall, in the 


next place, difcourſe upon thoſe fingle capital letters which are placed at 
the end of it, and which have afforded great matter of ſpeculation to the 
Curious. I have heard various conjectures upon this ſubject. Some tell 
us, that C is the mark of thoſe papers that are written by the Clergy- 
man, though others aſcribe them to the Club in general. That the pa- 
pers marked with R were written by my friend Sir Roo ER. That L 


ſignifies the Lawyer, whom I have deſcribed in my ſecond Speculation; 


and that F ſtands for the Trader or Merchant: But the letter X, which 
is placed at the end of ſome few of my papers, is that which has puzzled 


the whole town, as they cannot think of any name which begins with 
that letter, except Aenophon and Xerxes, who can neither of them be 


ſuppoſed to have had any hand in theſe Speculations. 
In anſwer to theſe inquiſitive Gentlemen, who have many of them 
made enquiries of me by Letter, I muſt tell them the reply of an ancient 
Philoſopher, who carried fomething hidden under his Cloak. A certain 
acquaintance deſiring him to let him know what it was he covered ſo 
carefully; I cover it, ſays he, on purpoſe that you ſhould not know, 1 
have made uſe of theſe obſcure marks for the ſame purpoſe. They are, 
perhaps, little Amulets or Charms to preferve the paper againft the faſci- 
nation or malice of evil eyes; for which reafon I would not have my 
Reader ſurprized, if hereafter he ſees any of my papers marked with a 
Q. a Z, a V, an &c. or with the word Abracadabra. 
I ſhall however ſo far explain my ſelf to the Reader, as to let him 
know that the letters C, L, and X are cabaliſtical, and carry more in 
them than it is proper for the world to be acquainted with. Thoſe who 


are verſed in the philofophy of Pyrhagoras, and ſwear by the Tetrachtys, 


that is, the number Four, will know very well that the number Tex, which 
is ſignified by the letter X, (and which has ſo much perplexed the town) 


has in it many particular powers; that it is called by Platonic writers the 


Compleat Number ; that one, two, three and four put together make 


ußp the number Ten; and that Ten is all. But theſe are not myſteries 


for ordinary Readers to be let into. A man muſt have ſpent many years 
in hard ſtudy before he can arrive at the knowledge of them. 
GER We 


2 
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We had a rabbinical Divine in Euglaud, who was Chaplain to the Earl 
of Zfex in Queen Elizabeth's time, that had an admirable head for ſe- 
crets of this nature. Upon his taking the Doctor of Divinity's degree, 
he preached before the Univerſity of Cambridge, upon the firſt verſe of 
the h chapter of the ff book of Chronicles, in which, wn he, you 
will ſee the three following words, 

Adam, Sheth, Eaofp. 
He divided this ſhort text into many parts, and e ſeveral my- 
ſteries in each word, made a moſt learned and elaborate diſcourſe. The 


name of this profound Preacher was Doctor Alabaſter, of whom the 
Reader may find a more particular account in Doctor Fuller's book of 
Engliſh Worthies. This inſtance will, I hope, convince my Readers that 
there may be a great deal of fine writing in the capital letters which 
bring up the rear of my paper, and give them ſome ſatisfaction in that 
particular. But as for the full explication of theſe matters, I muſt refer 


them to time, which diſcovers all 2277 
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HEN I refle& upon the various fate of thoſe multitudes of an- 
cient writers who flouriſhed in Greece and Italy, I conſider 
Time as an immenſe ocean, in which many noble Authors are 
entirely fwallowed up, many very much ſhattered and damaged, ſome 
quite diſ-jointed and broken into pieces, while ſome have wholly eſca- 
ped the common wreck; but the number of the laſt is very ſmall. 


Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vaſio. 


the mutilated Poets of antiquity, there is none whoſe frag- 
ments are ſo beautiful as thoſe of Seppho. They give us a taſte of her 


way of writing, which is perfectly conformable with that extraordinary 
GC 2 character 
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character we find of her, in the remarks of thoſe great criticks who were 
converſant ' with her works when they were entire. One may. ſee by 
what is left of them, that: ſhe followed nature in all her thoughts, with- 
out deſcending to thoſe little points, conceits, and turns of wit with which 
many of our modern Lyricks. are fo miſerably infected. Her Soul 
ſeems to have been made up of Love and Poetry: ſhe felt the paſſion in 
all its warmth, and deſcribed it in all its ſymptoms. She is called by an- 
cient Authors the Tenth Muſe; and by Plutarch is compared to Cacus 
the ſon of Vulcan, who breathed out nothing but flame. I do not know 
by the character that is given of her works, whether it is not for the be- 
nefit of mankind that they are loſt. They were filled with ſuch bewitch- 
ing tenderneſs and rapture, that it might have been dangerous to have 


given them a reading. | ak. ee 

An inconſtant lover, called Phaon, occaſioned great calamities to this 
poetical Lady. She fell deſperately in love with him, and took a voy- 
age into Sicily, in purſuit of him, he having withdrawn himſelf thither 
on purpoſe to avoid her. It was in that iſland, and on this occaſion, ſhe 
is ſuppoſed to have made the Hymn to Venus, with a tranſlation of which 
{ ſhall preſent my Reader. Her Hymn was ineffectual for the procuring 
that happineſs which fhe prayed for in it. Phaon was ſtill obdurate, and 
Sappho fo tranſported with: the violence of her paſſion, that ſhe was reſol- 
ved to get rid of it at any price. | 

There was a promontory in Acarnanie called Leucate, on the top of 
which was a little Temple dedicated to Apollo. In this Temple it was 
uſual for de/þairing Lovers to make their vows in ſecret, and afterwards 
to fling themſelves from the top of the precipice into the ſea, where they 
were ſometimes taken up alive. This place was therefore called The 
Lover's leap; and whether or no the fright they had been in, or the 
reſolution that could puſh them to ſo dreadful a remedy, or the bruiſes 
which they often received in their fall, baniſhed all the tender ſentiments 
of love, and gave their ſpirits another turn; thoſe who had taken this 
leap were obſerved never to relapſe into that paſſion. Sappho tried the 
cure, but periſhed in the experiment. l 

After having given this ſhort account of Sappho ſo far as it regards the 
following Ode, I ſhall ſubjoin the tranſlation of it as it was ſent me by a 
friend, whoſe admirable Paſtorals and Fznter-prece have been already 
ſo well received. The Reader will find in it that pathetick ſimplicity 
which is ſo peculiar to him, and ſo ſuitable to the Ode he has here tranſ- 
lated. This Ode in the Greet (beſides thoſe beauties obſerved by Ma- 
! 3 dam 
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dam Dacier) has ſeveral harmonious turns in the words, which are not 


loſt in the Eugliſb. I muſt further add, that the tranſlation has preſerved - 


every image and ſentiment of Sappho, notwithſtanding it has all the eaſe 
and ſpirit of an original. In a word, if the Ladies have a mind to know 
the manner of writing practiſed by the ſo much celebrated Sappho, they 
may here ſee it in its genuine and natural beauty, without any' foreign or 
affected ornaments. 18805 | 
: An HYMN to VENUS. 
. 

O Venus, beauty of the skies, 

To whom a thouſand Temples riſe, 

Gayly falſe in gentle ſmiles, . 

Full of love perplexing wales ; 

O Goddeſs! from my heart. remove 
The waſting cares and pains of love. 


II. 

Fever thou haſt kindly heard _ 

A Song in ſoft diſtreſs preferr'd, 

Propitious to my tuneful Vow, 

O gentle Goddeſs! hear me now. 

Deſtend, thou bright, immortal gueſt, 
Inu all thy radiant charms confeſt. 

24 

Thou once didſt leave Almighty Jove, 

And all the golden roofs. above. 

The Carr thy wanton ſparrows. drew, 

How'ring in air they lightly flew; . 

As to my bower they wing d their way: rn 

T ſaw their quiv'ring pinions play. | 

The birds di ſiniſt (while you remain) 

Bare back their empty Carr again: 

Then you, with looks divinely mild. 

1n ev'ry heau'nly feature ſmild, 
Aud ask'd, what new complaints I made, 
Aud why I call d you to iy aid?89 
V. What 
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v. 
What pbreusy in my boſin raged, 
Aud by what cure to be affwaged? 
bat geutle youth I would hs, 
Whom in my artful toels ſecure? 
Who does thy tender heart ſubdue, 
Tell me, my Sappho, tell me who? 
Tho' now he ſhuns thy longing arms, 
He ſoon ſhall court thy ſighted charms ; 
Tho now thy Off rings he deſpiſe, 
He ſoon to thee ſhall ſacrifices - 
Tho' now he freeze, he ſoon uli burn, 
And be thy victim in hes turu. 


VII. 
Celeſtial viſitant, once more 
2 7 needful preſence I implore: 
In pity come and eaſe my 
Bring my diſtemper d Soul relies 
Favour thy ſuppliant's hidden fes, 
And give me all my heart defires. 


Madam Dacier obſerves there is ſomething very pretty in that circum- 
ſtance of this Ode, wherein Venus is deſcribed as ſending away her cha- 
riot upon her arrival at Sappho's lodgings, to denote that it was not a 
ſhort tranſient viſit which ſhe intended to make her. This Ode was pre- 
ſerved by an eminent Greek critick, who inſerted it intixe in his works, 
as a pattern of perfection in the ſtructure of it. 

CLonginus has quoted another Ode of this great Poeteſs, which is like- 
wiſe admirable in its kind, and has been tranſlated by the ſame hand 
with the foregoing one. I ſhall oblige my Reader with it in another pa- 
per. In the mean while, I cannot but wonder, that theſe two finiſhed 
pieces have never been attempted before by any of our country-men. 
But the truth of it is, the compoſitions of the antients, which have not 
in them any of thoſe unnatural witticiſms that are the delight of ordina- 
ry Readers, are extremely difficult to render into another tongue, ſo 
as the beauties of the original * not appear weak and faded in the 


tranhation. 
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Have often thought if the minds of men were laid open, we ſhould 
1 fee but little difference between that of the wiſe man and that of the 


fool. There are infinite Reverzes, numberleſs extravagances, and a 
perpetual train of vanities which paſs through both. The great difference 
is, that the firſt knows how to pick and cull his thoughts for converſa- 
tion, by fupprefling ſome, and communicating others ; whereas the other 
lets them all indifferently fly out in words. This ſort of diſcretion, how- 


ever, has no place in private converſation between intimate friends. On- 


ſuch occaſions the wiſeſt men very often talk like the weakeft ; for indeed 
the talking with a friend is nothing elſe but thinking aloud. i 


Tully has therefore very juſtly expoſed a precept delivered by ſome 
ancient writers, that a man ſhould live with his enemy in ſuch a manner 


as might leave him room to become his friend; and with his friend in 
fach a manner, that if he became his enemy, it ſhould not be in his pow- 
er to hurt him. The firſt part of this rule, which regards onr behaviour 


towards an enemy, is indeed very reaſonable, as well as very prudential; 
but the latter part of it, which regards our behaviour towards a friend, 


favours more of cunning than of diſcretion, and would cnt a man off 


from the greateſt pleaſures of life, which are the freedoms of converſa- 
tion with a boſom friend. Beſides that, when a friend is turned into an 


enemy, and (as the ſon of Sirach calls him) a bewrayer of ſecrets, the 
world is juſt enough to accuſe the perfidiouſneſs of the friend, rather 
than the indiſcretion of the perſon who confided in him. 

Diſcretion does not only ſhow it ſelf in words, but in all the circum- 
ſtances of action; and is like an under-agent of providence, to guide. 
and direct us in the ordinary concerns of life. 

There are many more ſhining qualities in the mind of man, but there 
is none ſo uſeful as Diſcretion; it is this indeed which gives a value to all 
the reſt, which ſets them at work in their proper times and places, and 

turns 
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turns them to the advantage of the perſon who is poſſeſſed of them. With- 


out it learning is pedantry, and wit impertinence; Virtue it ſelf looks 
like weakneſs; the beſt parts only qualify a man to be more ſprightly in 
errors, and active to his own prejudice. 

Nor does Diſcretion only make a man the maſter of his own parts, but 
of other mens. The diſcreet man finds out the talents of thoſe he con- 
verſes with, and knows how to apply them to proper uſes. Accordingly 
if we look into particular communities and diviſions of men, we may ob- 
ſerve that it is the diſcreet man, not the witty, nor the learned, nor the 


brave, who guides the converſation, and gives meaſures to the ſociety. A 
man with great talents, but void of diſcretion, is like Po/yphemus in the 


fable, ſtrong and blind, endued with an irreſiſtable force, which for want 
of ſight is of no uſe to him. 

Though a man has all other perfetions, and wants Diſcretion, . he will 
be of no great conſequence in the world: . but if he has this ſingle talent 
in perfection, and but a common ſhare of others, he may do what he 
pleaſes in his {tation of life. 

At the ſame time that I think Diſcretion the moſt uſeful talent a man 
can be maſter of, I look upon Cunning to be the accompliſhment of little, 
mean, ungenerous minds. | Diſcretion points out the nobleſt ends to us, 
and - purſues the moſt proper and laudable methods of attaining them: 


Cunning has only private ſelfiſn aims, and flicks at nothing which may 


make them ſucceed. . Diſcretion has large and extended views, and, like 
a well-formed eye, commands a whole horizon: Cunning 1s a kind of 
thort- ſightedneſs, that diſcovers the minuteſt objects which are near at 


hand, but is not able to diſcern things at a diſtance. Diſcretion the more 


it is diſcovered, gives a greater authority to the perſon who poſſeſſes it : 
Cunning, .when it is once detected, loſes its force, and makes a man in- 
capable of bringing about even thoſe. events which he might have done, 
had he paſſed only for a plain man. Diſcretion is the perfection of reaſon, 
and a guide to us in all the duties of life: Cunning is a kind of inſtinct, 
that only looks out after our immediate intereſt and welfare. Diſcretion 
is only found in men of ſtrong ſenſe and good underſtandings: Cunning 
is often to be met with in brutes themſelves, and in perſons who are but 
the feweſt removes from them. In ſhort, Cunning is only the mimic of 
Diſcretion, and may paſs upon weak men in the ſame manner as vivacity 
js often miſtaken for wit, and gravity for wiſdom. 

The caſt of mind which is natural to a diſcreet man, makes him look 
forward into futurity, and conſider what will be his condition millions 
| of 
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-of ages hence, as well as what it 1s at preſent. He knows that the miſery 
or happineſs which are reſerved for him in another world, loſe nothing 
of their reality by being placed at ſo great a diſtance from him. The ob- 
jets do not appear little to him becauſe they are remote. He conſiders. 
that thoſe pleaſures and pains which lie hid in eternity, approach nearer 
to him every moment, and will be preſent with him in their full weight 
and meaſure, as much as thoſe pains and pleaſures which he feels at this 
very inſtant. For this reaſon he is careful to ſeeure to himſelf that which 
is the proper happineſs of his nature, and the ultimate deſign of his be- 
ing. He carries his thoughts to the end of every action, and conſiders 
the moſt diſtant as well as the moſt immediate effects of it. He ſuper- 
ſedes every little proſpect of gain and advantage which offers it ſelf here, 


if he does not find it conſiſtent with his views of an Hereafter. In a 


word, his hopes are full of immortality, his ſchemes are large and glori- 
ous, and his conduct ſuitable to one who knows his true intereſt, and 
how to purſue it by proper methods. | | TT 
l have, in this eſſay upon Diſcretion, conſidered it both as anaccompliſh- 

ment and as a virtue, and have therefore deſcribed it in its full extent; 
not only as it is converſant about worldly affairs, but as it regards our 
whole exiſtence; not only as it 1s the guide of a mortal creature, but as 

it is in general the director of a reaſonable being. It is in this light that 
Diſcretion is repreſented by the wiſe man, who ſometimes mentions it 
under the name of Diſcretion, and ſometimesunder that of Wiſdom. It 
is indeed (as deſcribed in the latter part of this paper) the greateſt wiſ- 
dom, but at the ſame time in the power of every one to attain. Its ad- 
vantages are infinite, but its acquiſition eaſy; or, to ſpeak of her in the 
words of the apocryphal writer whom I quoted in my laſt Saturday's pa- 
per, Wiſdom is glorious, and never fadeth away, yet ſhe is eaſily ſeen of 
them that love her, and found of ſuch as ſeek her, She preventeth them 
that deſire her, in makong her ſelf firſt known unto them. He that ſeeketh 
her early, ſhall have no great travels: for he ſhall find her ſitting at his 
doors. To think therefore upon her is perfection of wiſdom, and whoſo 
watcheth for her ſhall quickly be without care. For ſhe goeth about ſeek- 
ing ſuch as are worthy of her, ſheweth her ſelf favourably unto them in 
the ways, and meeteth them in every thought, 43 EY 
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N my laſt Thurſlay's paper I made mention of a place called the Lo- 
1 vers Leap, which I find has raiſed a great curioſity among ſeveral 
of my correſpondents. I there told them that this Leap was uſed to 
be taken from a promontory of Leucat. This Leucas was formerly a 
part of Acarnania, being joined to it by a narrow neck of land, which 
the ſea has by length of time overflowed and waſhed away; ſo that at 
preſent Leucas is divided from the continent, and is a little Iſland in the 
Tonian ſea, The promontory of this Iſland, from whence the lover took 
his leap, was formerly called Leucate. If the reader has a mind to know 
both the Iſland and the promontory by their modern titles, he will find 
in his map the ancient Iſland of Leucas under the name of St. Mauro, 
and the ancient promontory of Leucate under the name of The Cape of 
St. Mauro. 

Since I am engaged thus far in antiquity, I muſt obſerve that ", FEW 
tus in the motto prefixed to my paper, deſcribes one of the deſpairing 
ſhepherds addreſſing himſelf to his miſtreſs after the following manner: 
3, / what will become of me? wretch that I am! will you not hear 
me? I will throw off my cloaths, and take a leap into that part of the ſea 
which is ſo much frequented by Olphis the fiſherman. And though I ſhould 
eſcape with my life, I know you 22 be pleaſed with it. I Gall leave it 
with the Critics to determine whether the place, which this ſhepherd ſo 
particularly points out, was not the above-mentioned Leucate, or at leaſt 
{ome other lovers leap, which was ſuppoſed to have had the fame effect: 
I cannot believe, as all the interpreters do, that the ſhepherd means no- 
thing further here than that he would drown himſelf, ſince he repreſents 
the itſue of his leap as — by adding, that if he ſhould eſcape with 

lite, 
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life, he knows his miſtreſs would be pleaſed with it; which is according 
to our interpretation, that ſhe would rejoice any way to get rid of a lover 


who was ſo troubleſome to her. 2 
After this ſhort preface, I ſhall preſent my reader with ſome letters 


which 1 have received upon this ſubject. The firſt is ſent me by a Phy- 
{ician, | ö 


Mr. SPECTATOR, | F 


<c 18 lover's leap which you mention in your 223d paper, was ge- | 


ce nerally, I believe, a very effectual cure for love, and not only 
© for love, but for all other evils. In ſhort, Sir, I am afraid it was-ſuch 


4a leap as that which Hero took to get rid of her paſlion for Leander. 


© A man is in no great danger of breaking his heart, who breaks his 
& neck to prevent it. I know very well the wonders which ancient au- 
« thors relate concerning this leap; and in particular, that very many 
« perſons who tried it, eſcaped not only with their lives but their limbs. 
« If by this means they got rid of their love, though it may in part be aſ- 
« cribed to the reaſons you give for it; why may not we ſuppoſe, that 
ce the cold bath into which they plunged themſelves, had alſo ſome ſhare 
4“ in their cure? A leap into the ſea, or into any creek of ſalt waters, very 
« often gives a new motion to the ſpirits, and a new turn to the blood; 
« for which reaſon we preſcribe it in diſtempers which no other medi- 
« cine will reach. I could produce a quotation out of a very venerable 
« author, in which the phrenzy produced by love, is compared to that 
* which is produced by the biting of a mad dog. But as this compariſon 
« js a little too coarſe for your paper, and might look as if it were cited 
to ridicule the author who has made uſe of it; I ſhall only hint at it, 
« and deſire you to conſider whether, if the phrenzy produced by theſe 
« two different cauſes be of the ſame nature, it may not very properly be 


« cured by the ſame means. 
PLE I am, Sir, Tour moſt humble Servant, 


M.. SyECTATOR, 
C641 Am a young woman croſſed in love. My ſtory is very long and 

« melancholy. To give you the heads of it; a young gentleman, af- 
« ter having made his applications to me for three years together, and 
« filled my head with a thouſand dreams of happineſs, ſome few days 
« ſinee married another. Pray tell me in what part of the world 


Dd 2 « your 


and well-wiſher, Æ S CUL APIUS. 


, 
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« your Promontory hes, which you call The Lovers Leap, and whether 
« one may go to it by land? But, alas, I am afraid it has loſt its virtue, 
« and that a woman of our times will find no more relief in taking fuch 
« a Leap, than in ſinging an Hymn to Venus. So that I muſt cry out 
« with Dido in Dryden's Virgil, | 


Ab cruel Heaven, that made no cure 1 love 
Tour diſconſolate Servant, ATHENATIS. 


MISTER SPICTATUR, 
6c V heart is ſo full of loves and paſſions for Mrs. Gmini/tid, and 
« ſhe is ſo pettiſh, and over-run with Cholers againſt me, that 
« jf J had the good happineſs to have my dwelling (which is placed by 
« my Creat-cranfather upon the pottom of an hill) no farther diſtance 
« but twenty mile from the Lofer's Leap, I could indeed indeafour to 
« preak my neck upon it on purpoſe. Now, good Miſter SI rATUR 
« of Crete Prittain, you muſt know it, there iſs in Caernarvanſbire a 
+ fery pig mountain, the clory of all Wales, which ifs named Penmain- 
« naure, and you mult alſo know it iſs no great journey on foot from 
« me; but the road is ſtony and bad for ſhoves. Now there is upon the 
2 forehead of this mountain a very high rock, (like a pariſh ſteeple) that 
« cometh a huge deal over the ſea ; ſo when I am in my melancholies, 
« and I do throw my ſelf from it, I do defire my fery good friend to tell 
« me in his Hictatur, if I ſhall be cure of my griefous lofes; for there 
« jg the ſea clear as the claſs, and aſs creen as the leek : then likewiſe, 
« if I be drown, and preak my neck, if Mrs. Gwinifrid will not lofe me 
« afterwards. Pray be ſpeedy in your anſwers, for J am in crete haſte, 
« and it is my teſires to do my puſineſs without loſs: of time. I remain 
« with cordial affections, your ever lofing friend, 


Davyth ap unge 


P. & 6 My Law-ſuits have brought me to London, but I have loſt my 
«. cauſes; and ſo have made my reſolutions to go down and leap before 
« the froſts begin ; for I am apt to take colds. 5 


Ridicule, perhaps, is a better expedient againſt love than ſober n 
and I am of opinion that Hudibras and Don Quixote may be as effectual 
to cure the extravagancies of this paſſion, as any of the old Philoſophers. 
I ſhall therefore publiſh, very ſpeedily, the tranſtation of a little Greek 
Manuſcript, which is ſent me by a learned friend, It appears to have 

been 
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been a piece of thoſe records which were kept in the little temple of 
Apollo, that ſtood upon the promontory of Leucate. The reader will 
find it to be a ſummary account of ſeveral perſons who tried the lovers 


leap, and of the ſucceſs they found in it. As there feem to be in it ſome 


Anachroniſms and Deviations from the ancient Orthography, I am not 
wholly ſatisfied my ſelf that it is authentick, and not rather the produ- 
ction of one of thoſe Grecian Sophiſters, who have impoſed upon the 
world ſeveral ſpurious works of this nature. I ſpeak this by way of pre- 
caution, becauſe I know there are ſeveral writers, of uncommon erudi- 
tion, who would not fail to expoſe my ignorance, if they caught me 


tripping in a matter of ſo great moment. 
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. ſeen at Rome, there is the Trunk of a Statue which has loſt the 
arms, legs, and head; but diſcovers ſueh an exquiſite workman- 
ſhip in what remains of it, that Michael Angelo declared he had learned 
his whole art from it. Indeed he ſtudied it ſo attentively, that he made 
moſt of his Statues, and even his pictures in that G, to make uſe of 
the Italian phraſe ; for which reaſon this. maimed Statue is {till called 
Michael Angelo's School. is : 
A fragment of Sappho, which I deſign for the ſubjeR of this paper, is 
in as great reputation among the Poets and Critics, as the mutilated figure 


above-mentioned is among the Statuaries and Painters, Several of our 


Country-men, and Mr. Dryden in particular, ſeem very often to have 
copied after it in their Dramatic writings, and in their poems upon love. 
Whatever might have been the occaſion of this Ode, the Eugliſh Rea- 


der will enter into the beauties of it, if he ſuppoſes it to have been writ- 
ten 


A MONG the many famous pieces of antiquity which are ſtill to be 
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ten in the perſon of a lover fitting by his Miſtreſs. I ſhall ſet to view 
three different copies of this beautiful original: the firſt is a tranſlation 
by Catullus, the ſecond by Monſieur Boileau, and the laſt by a Gentle- 
man whoſe tranſlation of the Hymn to Venus has been ſo deſervedly ad- 


ired. 1 
2 Ad LESBIAM. 
Ille mi par efſe deo videtur, 
Ille ſi fas eſt, ſuperare di vor, 
Qui ſedens adverſus identidem te, 
Spectat, & audit 
Dulce ridentem, mi ſero quod omnis 
Eripit ſenſus mihi: nam ſimul te 
Lesbia, aſpext, nihil eſt ſuper mi 
Quod loquar amens. 
Lingua ſed torpet, tenuis ſub artus 
Flamma dimanat, ſonitu ſuopte 
 Tinniunt aures, gemina teguntur 
| Lumina nocte. 


My learned Reader will know very well the reaſon why one of theſe 
verſes is printed in Roman letter; and if he compares this tranſlation 
with the original, will find that the three firſt Stanzas are rendered al- 
moſt word for word, and not only with the ſame elegance, but with 
the ſame ſhort turn of expreſſion which is ſo remarkable in the Greek 
and ſo peculiar to the Sapphic Ode. I cannot imagine for what reaſon 
Madam Dacier has told us, that this Ode of Sappho is preſerved entire 
in Longinus, ſince it is manifeſt to any one who looks into that Author's 
quotation of it, that there muſt at leaſt have been another Stanza, which 
is not tranſmitted to us. | 


The ſecond tranſlation of this fragment which I fhall here cite, 1 
that of Monſieur Boileau. | N re cite, 1s 


Heureux ! qui pres de toi, pour toi ſeule ſollpire : 
845 jouit du plaiſir de tentendre parler: 

ui te voit quelquefois doucement lui ſoarire. 
Les Dieux, dans ſon bonheur, peuvent-ils Legale? 


Je ſens de veine en veine une ſubtile flamme 


Courir par tout mon corps, /i-toft que je te wois : 
Et dans les doux tranſports, on Segare mon ame, 


Je ne ſpaurois trouver de langue, ni de voix. 


” 


Du 
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Vn nuage confus ſe repand ſur ma vue, 

Fe n entens plus, je tombe en de douces languenrs ; 
Et paſle, ſans haleine, interdite, eſperduò, 

Un friſſon me ſaiſit, je tremble, je me menrs. 


The Reader will ſee that this is rather an imitation than a tranſlation. 
The circumſtances do not lie ſo thick together, and follow one another 
with that vehemence and emotion as in the original. In ſhort, Monſieur 
Boileau has given us all the poetry, but not all the paſſion of this famous 
fragment. I ſhall in the laſt place preſent my Reader with the Ergi;þ 


tranſlation. 


Bleſt as 75 immortal Gods zs be, 
The youth who fondly ſits by thee, 
And hears and ſees thee all the while 


Softly ſpeak and fiwveetly 8 


 *Twas this depriv'd my ſoul of reſt, 
And rais'd ſuch tumults in my breaſt ; 
For while I gaz'd, in tranſport toſt, 
My breath was gone, my voice was loſt : 
III. 
My boſom glow'd; the ſubtle flams 
Ran quick through all my vital frame; 
O'er my dim eyes a darkneſs hung ; 
W ears with hollow murmurs rung. 
IV. 
In dewy damps my limbs were chill d; 
My blood with gentle horrors thrill d; 
My feeble pulſe forgot to play; 
J fainted, ſunk, and dy'd away. 


Inſtead of giving any character of this laſt tranſlation, I ſhall defire my 
learned Reader to look into the criticiſms which Longinus has made up- 
on the original. By that means he will know to which of the tranſia- 
tions he ought to give the preference. I ſhall only add, that this tranſla- 
tion is written in the very ſpirit of Sappho, and as near the Greek as the 

Genius of our language will poſſibly ſuffer. 
Longinus has obſerved, that this deſcription of Love in Sappbo is an 
exact copy of Nature, and that all the circumſtances, which follow one 
another 
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another in ſuch an hurry of ſentiments, notwithſtanding they appear re- 
pugnant to each other, are really ſuch as happen in the phrenzies of love. 
I wonder that not one of the Critics or Editors, through whoſe hands 


this Ode has paſſed, has taken occaſion from it to mention a circumſtance 


Mr. BS os rr 


CC 


related by Plutarch. That Author in the famous ſtory of Anriochns, 
who fell in love with Stratonice, his Mother-in-law, and (not daring to 


diſcover his paſlion) pretended to be confined to his bed by his ſickneſs, 


tells us, that ZEraſiſtratus, the phyſician, found out the nature of his 
diſtemper by thoſe ſymptoms of love which he had learnt from Sappho's 


writings. Stratonice was in the room of the love- ſick Prince, when 


theſe ſymptoms diſcovered themſelves to his phyſician; and it is probable 
that they were not very different from thoſe which Sappho here deſcribes 
in a Lover ſitting by his Miſtreſs. This ſtory of Antiochus is fo well 
known, *that I need not add the ſequel of it, which has no relation to my 


preſent — 


Py 
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OOKING over the Letters which I have lately received from my 
correſpondents, I met with the following one, which is written 
with ſuch a ſpirit of politeneſs, that I could not but be very much 


L 


pleaſed with it my ſelf, and queſtion not but it will be as acceptable to 
the Reader. 


Ar. SPECTATOR, 
OU, who are no ſtranger to public aflemblies, cannot but have 
« obſerved the awe they often ſtrike on ſuch as are obliged to 
i exert any talent before them. This is a ſort of elegant diſtreſs, to 
« which ingenuous minds are the moſt liable, and may therefore deſerve 
« ſome remarks in your paper. Many a brave fellow, who has put his 
« enemy to flight in the field, has been in the utmoſt diſorder upon 


« making a ſpeech before a body of his friends at home: one 2 
| <« think 
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« think there was ſome kind of faſcination in the eyes of a large circle 
« of people, when darting all together upon one perſon. I have feen a 
* new actor in a tragedy ſo bound up by it, as to be fcarce able to ſpeak 
or move, and have expected he would have died above three acts be- 
« tore the dagger or cup of poiſon were brought in. It would not be 
« amils, if ſuch an one were at firſt introduced as a ghoſt, or a ſtatue, 
A till he recovered his ſpirits, and grew fit for ſome living part. 
« As this ſudden defertion of one's ſelf ſhews a diffidence, which is 
« not diſpleaſing, it implies at the fame time the greateſt reſpect to an 
„audience that can be. It is a fort of mute eloquence, which pleads 
« for their favour much better than words could do; and we find their 
« gencrolity naturally moved to ſupport thoſe who are in fo much per- 
<« plexity to entertain them. I was extremely pleaſed with a late inſtance 
« of this kind at the Opera of Alnabide, in the encouragement given to 
a young finger, whoſe more than ordinary concern on her firft appear- 
« ance, recommended her no leſs than her agreeable voice, and juſt per- 
« formance. Meer baſhfulneſs without merit is awkard ; and merit with- 
« out modeſty, inſolent. But modeft merit has a double claim to accept- 
« ance, and generally meets with as many patrons as beholders. 
| F Anu, &c. 


It is impoſſible that a perſon ſhould exert himſelf to advantage in an 
aſſembly, whether it be his part either to fing or fpeak, who lies under 
too great oppreſfions of modeſty. I remember, upon talking with a 
friend of mine concerning the force of pronunciation, our diſcourſe led 
us into the enumeration of the ſeveral organs of ſpeech which an orator 
ought to have in perfection, as the tongue, the teeth, the lips, the noſe, 
the palate, and the wind- pipe. Upon which ſays my friend, you have 
omitted the moſt material organ of them all, and that is the forehead. 

Bur notwithſtanding an exceſs of modeſty obſtructs the tongue, and 
renders it unfit for its offices, a due proportion of it is thought ſo re- 
quiſite to an orator, that rhetoricians have recommended it to rheir 
diſciples as a particular in their art. Cicero tells us, that he never liked 
an orator, who did not appear in ſome little confuſion at the beginning 
of his ſpeech, and confeſſes that he himſelf never entered upon an oration 
without trembling and concern. It is indeed a kind of deference' which 
is due to a great aſſembly, and ſeldom fails to raiſe a benevolence in the 
audience towards the perſon who ſpeaks. My correſpondent has taken 
notice, that the braveſt men often appear timorous on theſe occafions; 
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as indeed we may obſerve that there is generally no creature more im- 
pudent than a coward. | 
Lingud melior ; ſed frigida bello 


Deter 


A bold tongue, and a feeble arm, are the qualifications of Drauces in 


Virgil; as Homer, to expreſs a man both timerous and ſawcy, makes uſe 


of a kind of point, which is very rarely to be met with in his writings; 
namely, that he had the eyes of a dog, but the heart of a deer. 
A juſt and reaſonable modeſty does not only recommend eloquence, 
but ſets off every great talent which a man can be poſſeſſed of. It height- 
ens all the virtues which it accompanies; like the ſhades in paintings, it 
raiſes and rounds every figure, and makes the colours more beautiful, 
though not ſo glaring as they would be without it. 
Modeſty is not only an ornament, but alſo a guard to virtue. It is a 
kind of quick and delicate Feeling in the ſoul, which makes her ſhrink 
and withdraw her ſelf from every thing that has danger in it. It is ſuch 


an exquiſite ſenſibility, as warns her to ſhun the firſt appearance of every 


thing which is hurtful. | . 
I cannot at preſent recollect either the place or time of what I am go- 


ing to mention; but I have read ſomewhere in the hiſtory of ancient 


Greece, that the women of the country were ſeized with an unaccount- 
able melancholy, which diſpoſed ſeveral of them to make away with 
themſelves. The ſenate, after having tryed many expedients to prevent 
this ſelf-murder, which was ſo frequent among them, publiſhed an edict, 
that if any woman whatever ſhould lay violent hands upon her ſelf, her 
corps ſhould be expoſed naked in the ſtreet, and dragged about the city 
in the moſt public manner. This edict immediately put a ſtop to the 
practice which was before ſo common. We may ſee in this inſtance the 
ſtrength of female modeſty, which was able to overcome the violence 
even of madneſs and deſpair. The fear of ſhame in the fair ſex, was in 
thoſe days more prevalent than that of deal N 

If Modeſty has ſo great an influence over our actions, and is in many 
caſes ſo impregnable a fence to virtue; what can more undermine mo- 
rality than that politeneſs which reigns among the unthinking part of man- 
kind, and treats as unfaſhionable the moſt ingenuous part of our behavi- 
our; which recommends impudence-as good breeding, and keeps a man 


always in countenance, not becauſe he is innocent, but becauſe he is 
ſhameleſs. | 


Seneca 
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Jexeca thought Modeſty ſo great a check to vice, that he preſcribes 
to us the practice of it in ſecret, and adviſes us to raiſe it in our ſelves 
upon imaginary occaſions, when ſuch as are real do not offer themſelves ; 


for this is the meaning of his precept, that when we are by our ſelves, 


and in our greateſt ſolitudes, we ſhould fancy that Cato ſtands before us, 
and ſees every thing we do. In ſhort, if you baniſh Modeſty out of the 
world, ſhe carries away with her half the virtue that is in it. 5 
After theſe reflections on Modeſty, as it is a virtue; I muſt obſerve, 
that there is a vicious Modeſty, which jultly deſerves to be ridiculed, and 


which thoſe perſons very often diſcover, who value themſelves moſt 


upon a well bred confidence. This happens when a man is afhamed to 
act up to his reaſon, and would not upon any conſideration be ſurpriſed 
in the practice of thoſe duties, for the performance of which he was ſent 
into the world. Many an impudent libertine would bluſh to be caught 


in a ſerious diſcourſe, and would ſcarce be able to ſhew his head, after 


having diſcloſed a religious thought. Decency of behaviour, all outward 
ſhow of virtue, and abhorrence of vice, are carefully avoided by this ſet 
of ſhame-faced people, as what would diſparage their gayety of temper, 
and infallibly bring them to diſhonour. This is ſuch a poorneſs of ſpi- 
rit, ſuch a deſpicable cowardiſe, ſuch a degenerate abject ſtate of mind 
as one would think humane nature incapable of, did we not meet with 
frequent inſtances of it in ordinary converſation. 6 

There is another kind of vicious Modeſty which makes a man aſhamed 
of his perſon, his birth, his profeſſion, his poverty, or the like misfor- 
tunes, which it was not in his choice to prevent, and is not in his pow- 
er to rectify. If a man appears ridiculous by any of the aforementioned 
circumſtances, he becomes much more ſo by being out of countenance 
for them. They ſhould rather give him occaſion to exert a noble ſpirit, 
and to palliate thoſe imperfections which are not in his power, by thoſe 
perfections which are; or to uſe a very witty alluſion of an eminent au- 
thor, he ſhould imitate Cz/ar, who becauſe his head was bald, covered 


that defect with lawrels. 


Be 2 Tueſday, 
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Zanquam hac fint noſtri meaicina furoris, 
Aut Deus ile malis hominum miteſcere diſcat. Virg. 


A Shall, in this paper, diſcharge my ſelf of the promiſe I have made to 
the public, by obliging them with a tranſlation of the little Greek 

” manuſcript, which is faid to have been a piece of thoſe records that 
is preſerved in the temple of Apollo upon the promontory of Leucate: It 
is a ſhort hiſtory of the lover's leap, and is infcribed, An account of per- 
ſous male and female, who offered up their vows in the temple of the 
Pythian Apollo, zz the forty ſixth Olympiad, and leaped from the promon- 
tory of Leucate, iuto the Ionian /ea, in order to cure themſelves of the 
paſſion of love. | a 25 

This account is very dry in many parts, as only mentioning the name 
of the lover who leaped, the perſon he leaped for, and relating in ſhort, 
that he was either cured, or killed, or maimed, by the fall. It indeed 
gives the names of ſo many who died by it, that it would have looked 
like a bill of mortality, had I tranſlated it at full length; I have therefore 
made an abridgment of it, and only extracted ſuch particular paſſages 
as have ſomething extraordinary, either in the caſe, or in the cure, or 
in the fate of the perſon who is mentioned in it. After this ſhort pre- 
face, take the account as follows. | 
Battus, the ſon of Menalcas, the Cicilian, leaped for Bombyca the mu- 
fician: got rid of his paſſion with the loſs of his right leg and arm, which 
were broken in the fall. „„ 

Meliſſa, in love with Daphnis, very much bruiſed, but eſcaped with 
life. 

Cyniſta, the wife of Aſchines, being in love with Lycas; and Aſc hi- 
nes her husband being in love with Eurilla; (which had made this mar- 
ried couple very uneaſy to one another for ſeveral years) both the hus- 
band and the wife took the leap by conſent; they both of them eſcaped, 
and have lived very happily together ever ſince, 

Lariſſa, 
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Lariſſa, a virgin of Theſſaly, deſerted by Plexippus, after a courtſhip 
of three years; ſhe ſtood upon the brow of the promontory for ſome 
time, and having thrown down a ring, a bracelet, and a little picture, 
with other preſents which ſhe had received from Plexippus, ſhe threw 
herſelf into the ſea, and was taken up alive. 

N. B. Lariſſa, before ſhe leap'd, made an offering of a ſilver Cupid i in 
the temple of Apollo. 

Simetha, in love with Daphnis the Mudian, periſhed in the fall. 

Charixus, the brother of Sappho, in love with Rhodope the Courte- 
zan, having ſpent his whole eſtate upon her, was adviſed by his ſiſter to 
leap in the beginning of his amour, but would not hearken to her till he 
was reduced to his laſt talent; being forſaken by Rhodope, at length re- 
ſolved to take the leap. Periſhed i in it. 

Aridæus, a beautiful youth of Epirus, in love with Praxznoe, the wife 
of Theſpis, eſcaped without damage, ſaving only that two of his fore- 
teeth were ſtruck out, and his noſe a little flatted. 

Cleora, a widow of Ephefis, being inconſolable for the death of bet | 
husband, was reſolved to take this leap, in order to get rid of her paſ- 
ſion for his memory; but being arrived at the Promontory, the there 
met with Dimmachus the Miletian, and after a ſhort converſation with 
him, laid aſide the thoughts of her leap, and married him in the temple 
of Apollo. 

N. B. Her widow's weeds are till to be ſcen hanging up in the we- 
ſtern corner of the temple. 

Olphis, the fiſherman, having received a box on the ear from The/ty- 
lis the day before, and being determined to have no more to do with 
her, leaped, and eſcaped with life. 

Atalanta, an old maid, whoſe cruelty had ſeveral years before driven 
two or three deſpairing lovers to this leap; being now in the fifty fifth 
year of her age, and in love with an officer hy Sparta, broke her neck 
in the fall. 

Hipparchus being paſlionately fond of his own wife, who was ena- 
moured of Bathyllus, leaped and died of his fall; upon which his wife 
married her gallant. 

Tettyx, the Dancing-maſter, in love with Olympia an Athenian ma- 
tron, threw himſelf from the rock with great agility, but was crippled in 

the fall. 

Diagoras, the uſurer, in love with his cook-maid ; he peeped ſeveral 

times over the precipice, but his heart miſgiving bim. he went back, and 
married her that evening. Ciuæ- 
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Cinædus, after having entred his own name in the Pythian records, 


being asked the name of the perſon whom he leaped for, and being aſha- 


med to diſcover it, he was ſet aſide, and not ſuffered to leap. 
Eunica, a maid of Paphos aged nineteen, in love with Zarybates. Hurt 


1n the fall, but recovered. 


N. B. This was her ſecond time of jeaping, 
Heſperus, a young man of Tarentum, in love with his Maſter's daugh- 


ter. Drowned, the boats not coming in ſoon enough to his relief. 


Sappho the Lesbian, in love with Phaon, arrived at the temple of A. 
Pollo, habited like a bride in garments as white as ſnow. She wore a 
garland of myrtle on her head, and carried in her hand the little muſical 
inſtrument of her own invention. After having ſung an hymn to Apollo, 
the hung up her garland on one ſide of his Altar, and her harp on the 
other. She then tuck'd up her veſtments like a Spartan Virgin, and 
amidſt thouſands of ſpectators, who were anxious for her ſafety, and of- 
fered up vows for her deliverance, marched directly forwards to the 
utmoſt ſummit of the Promontory, where after having repeated 


a ſtanza of her own verſes, which we could not hear, ſhe threw her ſelf 


off the rock with ſuch an intrepidity, as was never before obſerved in 
any who had attempted that dangerous leap. Many, who were preſent, 
related, that they ſaw her fall into the ſea, from whence ſhe never roſe 


again; though there were others who affirmed, that ſhe never came to 


the bottom of her leap; but that ſhe was changed into a Swan as ſhe fell, 
and that they ſaw her hovering in the air under that ſhape. But whe- 
ther or no the whiteneſs and fluttering of her garments might not de- 
ceive thoſe who looked upon her, or whether the might not really be 
metamorphoſed into that muſical and melancholy bird, is ſtill a doubt 


among the Lesbians. 


Alcæus, the famous Lyrick Poet, who had for ſome time been paſſio- 
nately in love with Sappho, arrived at the Promontory of Leucate that 
very evening, in order to take the leap upon her account; but hearing 
that Sappho had been there before him, and that her body could be no 
where found, he very generouſly lamented her fall, and is ſaid to have 
written his hundred and twenty fifth Ode upon that occaſion. 

Leaped i in this Olympiad 250, 
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HERE is nothing which lies more within the province of a 

| Spectator than publick ſhows and diverſions; and as among theſe 
there are none which can pretend to vie with thoſe elegant en- 
tertainments that are exhibited in our Theatres, I think it particularly 
incumbent on me to take notice of every thing that i is remarkable in ſuch 

numerous and refined aſſemblies. 

It is obſerved, that of late years, there has been a certain perſon in 
the upper gallery of the Play-houſe, who when he is pleaſed with any thing 
that is ated upon the ſtage, expreſſes his approbation by a loud knock 
upon the benches or the wainſcot, which may be heard over the whole 
Theatre. This perſon is commonly known by the name of the Trunk-maker 
in the upper Gallery, Whether it be, that the blow he gives on theſe 
occaſions reſembles that which is often heard in the ſhops of ſuch arti- 
Zzans, or that he was ſuppoſed to have been a real Trunk-maker, who af- 
ter the finiſhing of his day's work uſed to unbend his mind at theſe pub- 
lick diverſions with his hammer in his hand, I cannot certainly tell. 
There are ſome, I know, who have been fooliſh enough to imagine it 
is a ſpirit which haunts the upper gallery, and from time to time makes 
thoſe ſtrange noiſes; and the rather, becauſe he is obſerved to be louder 
than ordinary every time the Ghoſt of Hamlet appears. Others have 
reported that it is a dumb man, who has choſen this way of uttering 
himſelf, when he is tranſported with any thing he ſees or hears. Others 
will have it to be the Play-houſe thunderer, that exerts himſelf after this 
manner 1n the upper Gallery, when he has nothing to do upon the roof. 
But having made it my buſineſs to get the beſt imformation I could 
in a matter of this moment, I find that the Trunk-maker, as he is com- 
monly called, is a large black man, whom no body knows. He generally 
leans 
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leans forward on a huge oaken plant with great attention to every thing 
that paſſes upon the ſtage... He is never ſeen to ſmile 4 but upon hear- 
ing any thing that pteafes him, he takes up his ftaff with both Hands, and 
lays it upon the next piece of timber that ſtands in his way with exceed- 
ing vehemence: after which he compoſes himſelf in his former poſture, 
till ſuch time as ſomething new ſets him again at work. 

It has been obſerved his blow is ſo well timed, that the moſt judicious 
Critic could never except againſt it.. As foon as any ſhining thought is 
expreſſed in the Poet, or any uncommon grace appears in the Actor, he 
ſmites the bench or wainſcot. If the audience does not concur with 
him, he ſmites a ſecond time ; and if the audience is not yet awaked, 
looks round him with great wrath, and repeats the blow a third time, 
which never fails to produce the Clap. He ſometimes lets the audience 
begin the Clap of themſelves, and at the conclafion of their applauſe ra- 
riftes it with a fingle 'Fhwack. ET 2 188 FE 

He is of ſo great uſe to the Play-hotiſe, that it is ſaid a former Dire- 
ctor of it, upon his not being able to pay his attendance by reaſon of ſick- 
neſs, kept one in Pay to officiate for him till ſueh time as he recovered; 
but the perſon fo employed, though he laid about him- with incredible 
violence, did it in ſuch wrong places, that the audience foon found out 
that it was not their old friend the Trunk-maker. 

It has been remarked, that he has not yet exerted himſelf with vigour 
this feaſon. He ſometimes plies at the Opera; and upon Nirolini's firſt 
appearance, was faid to have demoliſhed three benches in the fury of his 
applauſe. He has broken half a dozen oaken plants upon Dogget, and 
fetdon goes away from a Tragedy of Shakeſpear, without leaving the 
wiainſcot extreamly ſhattered. „„ ARB 
The players do not only connive at this his obſtreperous approbation, 
but very chearfully repair at their own coſt whatever damage he makes. 
They had once a thought of erecting a kind of wooden anvil for his 
uſe, that ſhould be made of a very founding plank, in order to render 
his ſtroaks more deep and mellow; but as this might not have been di- 
flinguiſhed from the muſick of a Kettle-drum, the project was laid aſide. 

In the mean while I cannot but take notice of the great uſe it is to 
an audience, that a perſon ſhould thus preſide over their heads, like the 

Director of a Confort, in order to awaken their attention, and bear 
time to their applauſes; or, to raiſe my ſimile, I have ſometimes fancied the 
Trunk-maker in the upper gallery to be like Virgil's Ruler of the wind, 
ſcated upon the top of a mountain, who, when he ſtruck his Sceptre 

upon 
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-upon the fide of it, rouſed an hurricane, and ſet the whole cavern in 
an uproar. 

It is certain the Trunk-maker has ſaved many a good Play, and brought 
many a graceful actor into reputation, who would not otherwiſe have 
been taken notice of. It is very viſible, as the audience is not a little 
abaſhed, if they find themſelves betrayed into a Clap, when their friend 
in the upper gallery does not come into it; ſo the actors do not value 
themſelves upon the Clap, but regard it as a meer brutum fulmen, or 
empty noiſe, when 1t has not the ſound of the oaken plant in it. I know 
it has been given out by thoſe who are enemies to the Trunk-maker, that 
he has ſometimes been brib'd to be in the intereſt of a bad Poet or a 
vicious Player; but this is a ſurmiſe which has no foundation; his ſtroaks 
are always juſt, and his admonitions ſeaſonable ; he does not deal about 
his blows at random, but always hits the right nail upon the head. That 
inexpreſſible force wherewith he lays them on, ſufficiently ſhews the e- 
vidence and ſtrength of his conviction. His Zeal for a good Author is 

indeed outragious, and breaks down every fence and partition, every 
board and plank, that ſtands within the expreſſion of his applauſe. 

As I do not care for terminating my thoughts in barren Speculations, 
or in reports of pure matter of fact, without drawing ſomething from 
them for the advantage of my Countrymen, I ſhall take the liberty to make 
an humble propoſal, that whenever the Trunk-maker ſhall depart this 
life, or whenever he ſhall have loſt the ſpring of his arm by ſickneſs, old 
age, infirmity, or the like, ſome able-bodied Critic ſhould be advanced 
to this poſt, and have a competent falary ſettled on him for life, to be 
furniſhed with Bamboos for Operas, Crabtree-cudgels for Comedies, and 
Oaken plants for Tragedy, at the public expence. And to the end that 
this place ſhould be always difpoſed of according to Merit, I would have 
none preferred to it, who has not given convincing proofs both of a ſound 
judgment and a ſtrong arm, and who could not, upon occaſion, either 
knock down an Ox, or write a comment upon Horace's Art of Poetry. 
In ſhort, I would have him a due compoſition of Hercules and Apollo, and 
ſo rightly qualified for this important office, that the Trunk-maker may 


not be milled by our poſterity. 
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Ti is very reaſonable to believe, that part of the S which happy 
minds ſhall enjoy in a future ſtate, will ariſe from an enlarged con- 
templation of the divine wiſdom in the government of the world, and 
a diſcovery of the ſecret and amazing ſteps of Providence, from the be- 
ginning to the end of time. Nothing ſeems to be an entertainment more 
adapted to the nature of man, if we conſider that Curioſity is one of the 
ſtrongeſt and moſt laſting appetites implanted in us, and that Admiration 
is one of our moſt pleaſing paſſions; and what a perpetual ſucceſſion of 
enjoyments will be afforded to both theſe, in a ſcene fo large and various 
as ſhall then be laid open to our view in the ſociety of ſuperior ſpirits, 
who perhaps will join with us in ſo delightful a proſpect ! | 
It is not impoſlible, on the contrary, that part of the puniſhment of 
fuch as are excluded from Bliſs, may conſiſt not only in their being de- 
nied this privilege, but in having their appetites. at the ſame time vaſtly 
encreaſed, without any ſatisfaction afforded to them., In theſe, the vain 
purſuit of knowledge ſhall, perhaps, add to their infelicity, and bewilder 
them in labyrinths of error, darkneſs, diſtraction and uncertainty of e- 
very thing but their own evil ſtate. Milton has thus repreſented the fal- 
len Angels reaſoning together in a kind of reſpite from their torments, 
and creating to themſelves a new diſquiet amidit their very amuſements ; 
he could not properly have deſcribed the ſports of condemned ſpirits, 
without that caft of horror and melancholy he has ſo judiciouſly mingled 


with them. 


Others apart fate on a hill retired, _ 

In thoughts more elevate, and reaſon'd high 
O Providence, Foreknowledge, Will, and Fate, 
Fixt Fate, Freewill, Foreknowledge abſolute, 

And found no end, in wandring mazes loſt 


In 
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In our preſent condition, which is a middle ſtate, our minds ars, as it 
were, chequered with truth and falſhood ; and as our faculties arenarrow 
and our views imperfect, it is impoſſible but our Curioſity muſt meet. 
with many repulſes. The buſineſs of mankind in this life being rather to 
1 than to know, their Portion of knowledge is dealt to them accor- 
ingly. 

From hence it is, that the reaſon of the inquiſitive has ſo long been 
exerciſed with difficulties, in accounting for the promiſcuous diſtribution 
of good and evil to the virtuous and the wicked in this world. From 
hence come all thoſe pathetical complaints of ſo many tragical events, 
which happen to the wiſe and the good; and of ſuch ſurprizing pro- 

ſperity, which is often the reward of the guilty and the fooliſh; that rea- 
ſon is ſometimes puzzled, and at a loſs what to pronounce upon ſo my- 
ſterious a diſpenſation. 

Plato expreſſes his abhorrence of ſome Fables of the Poets, which 
ſeem to reflect on the gods as the authors of injuſtice; and lays it down 
as a principle, that whatever is permitted to befal a juſt man, whether 
poverty, ſickneſs, or any of thoſe things which ſeem to be evils, ſhall 
either in life or death conduce to his good. My Reader will obſerve how 
agreeable this maxim is to what we find delivered by a greater authority. 
Seneca has written a diſcourſe purpoſely on this ſubject, in which he takes 
pains, after the doctrine of the Szozcs, to ſhew, that adverſity is not in it 
ſelf an evil; and mentions a notable ſaying of Demetrius, That nothing 
would be more unhappy than a man who had never known affliction. He 
compares proſperity to the indulgence of a fond mother to a child, which 
often proves his ruin; but the affection of the divine Being to that of a 
. wiſe father, who would have his ſons exerciſed with labour, diſap- 

pointment, and pain, that they may gather ſtrength, and improve their 
fortitude. On this occaſion the Philoſopher riſes into that celebrated 
ſentiment, That there is not on earth a ſpectacle more worthy the re- 
gard of a Creator intent on his works, than a brave man ſuperior to his 
ſufferings ; to which he adds, That it muſt be a pleaſure to Jupiter him- 
ſelf to look down from heaven, and ſee Cato amidſt the ruines of his 
country preſerving his integrity. | 

This thought will appear yet more reaſonable, if we conſider humane 
life as a ſtate of probation, and adverſity as the poſt of honour in it, a- 
ſigned often to the beſt and moſt ſelect ſpirits. , 

But what I would chiefly inſiſt upon here, is, that we are not at preſent 


in a . ſituation to judge of the counſels by which Providence acts, 
F f 2 „ 
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ſince but little arrives at our knowledge, and even that little we diſcern 
imperfectly; or, according to the elegant figure in holy writ, We ſee but 
in part, and as in a glaſs darkly. It is to be conſidered that Providence 
in its OEconomy regards the whole ſyſtem of time and things together,. 
ſo that we cannot diſcover the beautiful connexions between incidents 
which lie widely ſeparated in time, and by loſing ſo many links of the 
chain, our reaſonings become broken and imperfect. Thus thoſe parts 
in the moral world which have not an abſolute, may yet have a relative 
beauty, in reſpe& of ſome other parts concealed from us, but open to his 
eyes before whom paſt, preſent, and to come are ſet together in one 
point of view; and thoſe events, the permiſſion of which ſeems now to 
accuſe his goodneſs, may in the conſummation of things both magnify his 
goodneſs and exalt his wiſdom. And this is enough to check our pre- 
ſumption, ſince it is in vain to apply our meaſures of regularity to matters 
of which we know neither the antecedents nor the conſequents, the be- 
ginning nor the end. | e | . 
I ſhall relieve my Readers from this abſtracted thought, by relating here 
a Jewiſh tradition concerning Moſes, which ſeems to be a kind of Para- 
ble, illuſtrating what I have laſt mentioned. That great Prophet, it is 
ſaid, was called up by a voice from Heaven to the top of a mountain; 
where, in a conference with the Supreme Being, he was permitted to 
propoſe to him ſome queſtions concerning his adminiſtration of the Uni- 
verſe. In the midſt of this divine colloquy he was commanded to look 
down on the Plain below. At the foot of the mountain there iſſued out 
a clear ſpring of water, at which a Soldier alighted from his horſe to drink. 
He was no ſooner gone than a little boy came to the ſame place, and find- 
ing a purſe of gold which the Soldier had dropped, took it up and went 
away with it. Immediately after this came an infirm old man, weary with 
age and travelling, and having quenched his thirſt, fat down to reſt him- 
ſelf by the fide of the ſpring. The Soldier miſſing his purſe returns to 
ſearch for it, and demands it of the old man, who affirms he had not ſeen 
it, and appeals to heaven in witneſs of his innocence. The Soldier not 
believing his proteſtations, kills him. Ao/es fell on his face with horror 
and amazement, when the Divine Voice thus prevented his expoſtulation ; | 
« Be not ſurprized, Moſes, nor ask why the Judge of the whole earth 
« has ſuffered this thing to come to paſs: the child is the occaſion that 
« the blood of the old man is ſpilt ; but know, that the old man whom 
thou ſaweſt, was the murderer of that child's father. 135 
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of managing a debate, which have obtained in the world. 


The firſt races of mankind uſed to diſpute, as our ordinary peo- 
ple do now-a-days, in a kind of wild logic, uncultivated by rules of art. 

Sacrates introduced a catechetical method of arguing. He would ask 
his adverſary queſtion upon queſtion, till he had convinced him out of his 
own mouth that his opinions were wrong. This way of debating drives. 
an enemy up into a corner, . ſeizes. all the paſſes through which he can 
make an eſcape, and forces him to ſurrender at diſcretion. 

Ariſtotle changed this method of attack, and invented a great variety: 

of little weapons, called Syllogiſms. As in the Socratic way of diſpute- 
you agree to every thing which your opponent advances, in the Ar:/te-- 
telic you are ſtill denying. and contradicting ſome part or other of what. 
be ſays. Socrates. conquers you by ſtratagem, Ariſtotle by force: the. 
one takes the town by ſapp, the other ſword in hand. 

The univerſities of Europe, for many years, carried on their debates 
by Syllogiſm, inſomuch that we ſee the knowledge of ſeveral centuries. - 
laid out into objections and anfwers,. and all the good ſenſe of the age cut. 
and minced into almoſt an infinitude of diſtinctions. 

When our Univerſities found that there was no end of wrangling this 
way, they invented a kind of argument, which is not reducible to any mood. 
or figure of Ariſtotle, It was called. the Argumentum Baſilinum (others 
write it Bacilinum or Baculinum) which is pretty well expreſſed in our. 
Engliſh word Club. lau. When they. were not able to confute their an- 
| ntl they knocked himdown. It was their method in theſe polemi- 
cal debates, firſt to diſcharge their ſyllogiſms, and afterwards to betake 
themſelves to their clubs, till ſuch time as they had one way or other 
confounded their gainſayers. There is in Oxford a narrow defile, (to 


make uſe of a military term) where the partiſans uſed to encounter, for 
which 


| Have ſometimes amuſed my ſelf with conſidering the ſeveral methods 
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which reaſon it ſtill retains the name of Logic-Lane. I have heard an old 
gentleman, a phyſician, make his boaſts, that when he wasa young fellow, 
he marched ſeveral times at the head of a troop of Scotiſis, and cudgelled 
a body of Smigle/ians half the length of High.-ſtreet, till they had diſper- 
ſed themſelves for ſhelter into their reſpective garrifons. 

This humour, I find, went very far in Eraſinus's time. For that au- 
thor tells us, that upon the revival of Greek letters, moſt of the Univer- 
ſities in Europe were divided into Greeks and Trojans, The latter were 
thoſe who bore a mortal hatred to the language of the Greciaus, inſo- 
much that if they met with any who underſtood it, they did not fail to 


treat him as a foe. Eraſmus himſelf had, it ſeems, the misfortune to 


fall into the hands of a party of Trojans, who laid him on with ſo many 
blows and buffets, that he never forgot their hoſtilities to his dying day, 
There is a way of managing an argument not much unlike the former, 


which is made uſe of by ſtates and communities, when they draw up a 


hundred thouſand diſputants on each fide, and convince one another by 
dint of ſword. A certain grand monarch was ſo ſenſible of his ſtrength 
in this way of reaſoning, that he writ upon his great guns---- Ratio u- 
tima Regum, The Logic of Kings; but, God be thanked, he is now pret- 
ry well baffled at his own weapons. When one has to do with a Philo- 
ſopher of this kind, one ſhould remember the old gentleman's ſaying, 
who had been engaged in an argument with one of the Roman Emperors. 
Upon his friend's: telling him, that he wondered he would give up the 
queſtion, when he had viſibly the better of the diſpute, 7 am never aſha- 
med, ſays he, to be confuted by one who is maſter of fifty legions. 

I ſhall but juſt mention another kind of reaſoning, eats, may be called 
arguing by poll; and another which is of equal force, in which wagers 
are made uſe of as 9 according to the celebrated line 1 in Hud:- 
bras. 

But the moſt notable way of managing a controverſy, is that which we 
call Arguing by torture. This is a method of reaſoning which has been 
made uſe of with the poor refugees, and which was ſo faſhionable in our 
country during the reign of Queen Mary, that in a paſſage. of an author 
quoted by Monſieur Bayle, it is ſaid the price of wood was raiſed in Eu- 
gland by reaſon of the executions that were made in Smithfield. Theſe 
diſputants convince their adverſaries with a Sorizes, commonly called a 


pile of faggots. The rack is alſo a kind of ſyllogiſm which has been uſed 


with good effect, and has made multitudes of converts. Men were for- 
meriy diſputed out * their — reconeiled to truth by force of rea- 
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ſon, and won over to opinions by the candour, ſenſe and ingenuity of 
thoſe who had the right on their ſide; but this method of conviction ope- 
rated too ſhowly. Pain was found to be much more enlightning than 
reaſon, Every ſcruple was looked upon as obſtinacy, and not to be remo- 
ved but by ſeveral engines invented for that purpoſe. In a word, the 
application of whips, racks, gibbets, gallies, dungeons, fire and faggot 
in a diſpute, may be looked upon as popiſh refinements upon the old hea- 


then logic. 


There is another way of reaſoning, which ſeldom fails, though it be ; 


of a quite different nature to that I have laſt mentioned. I mean, con- 
vincing a man by ready money, or, as itis ordinarily called, bribing a man 
to an opinion. This method has often proyed ſucceſsful, when all the 
others have been made uſe of to no purpoſe. A man who is furniſhed 
with arguments from the mint, will convince the antagoniſt much ſooner 
than one who draws them from reaſon and philoſophy. Gold is a wonder- 
ful clearer of the underſtanding; it diſſipates every doubt and ſcruple in 
an inſtant; accommodates it ſelf to the meaneſt capacities; filences the 
loud and clamorous, and brings over the moſt obſtinate and inflexible. 
Philip of Macedon was a man of moſt invincible reaſon this way. He 
refuted by it all the wiſdom of Athens, confounded their ſtateſmen, ſtruck 


their Orators dumb, and at length argued them out of all their liberties. 


Having here touched upon the ſeveral methods of diſputing, as they 


have prevailed in different ages of the world, I ſhall very ſuddenly give 


my reader an account of the whole art of cavilling; which ſhall be a full 
ſatisfactory anſwer to all ſuch papers and pamphlets as have yet appeared 


againſt the SPECTATOR. 
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Mr. SprCTaTOR, 


cc Hough you have cobſitleres virtuous love in-moſt of its nd 

Wo | “ ſtreſſes, I do not remember that you have given us any diſ- 

i « ſertation upon the Abſence of lovers, or laid down any me- 

ce thods how they ſhould ſupport themſelves under thoſe long ſeparations | 
c which they are ſometimes forced to undergo. I am at preſent in this 

. ce unhappy circumſtance, having parted with the beſt of husbands, who 

« jg abroad in the ſervice of his country, and may not poſſibly return 

« for ſome years; His warm and generous affection while we were to- 

cc gether, with the tenderneſs which he expreſſed to me at parting, make 

« his abſence almoſt inſupportable. I think of him every moment of the 

day, and meet him every night in my dreams. Every thing I ſee puts 

« me in mind of him. I apply my ſelf with more than ordinary dili- 

« gence to the care of his family and eſtate ; but this inſtead of relieving 

« me, gives me but ſo. many occaſions of wiſhing for his return. I fre- 

« quent the rooms where I uſed to converſe with him, and not meet- 

« ing him there, ſit down in his chair, and fall a weeping. I love to 

« readthe books he delighted in, and to converſe with the perſons whom 

« he eſteemed. I viſit his picture a hundred times a day, and place my 

« ſelf over-againſt it whole hours together. I paſs a great part of my 

« time in the walks where I uſed to lean upon his arm, and recollect 

in my mind the diſcourſes which have there paſſed between us: I look 

« over the ſeveral proſpects and points of view which we uſed to ſur- 

« vey together, fix my eye upon the objects which he has made me take 


« notice of,-and call to mind a thouſand agreeable remarks which he 
« has made on thoſe occaſions. I write to him by every conveyance, 


« and 
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« and contrary to other people, am always in good humour when an eaſt 
. wind blows, becauſe it ſeldom fails of bringing me a Letter from him. 
Let me intreat you, Sir, to give me your advice upon this occaſion, ; 


and to let me know how I may relieve; my ſelf in this my widow- 


hood. 
J am, STR, your moſt humble Servant, ASTE RIA. 


Abſence i is what the Poets call Death in Love, and has given occaſion = 
to abundance of beautiful complaints in thoſe Authors who have treated = 
of this paſſion in'verſe. Ovid's Epiſtles are full of them. 9 8 Mo- | 


aimia en Frey Fey ypon thus TORT: 


=p; Was, not kind | 
wo * we, 111. 4 Tarth, bere alone, 
To droop, and mourn the abſence of my mate. 121 in 
M ben thou art from me, every place is defſart:  _ 4 * 
Ad I methinks. am ſav« nes mes; ff | 1 
; Thy preſence only bis can make. me 9. 47 8410 17 F it 
= Heal my. uufuiet mind, and tune my fo.... 


The conſolations of lovers on theſe PANS? are er extraordinary. 
eria, there are many other motives of 


Beſides thoſe mentioned by A. 
comfort, which are made uſe of by abſent Lovers. 
I remember in one of Scudery s romances, a couple of honourable Lo- 
vers agreed at their parting to ſet aſide one half hour i in the dayto think 
of each other during a tedious abſence. ' The romance tells us, that they 
'both of them punQually obſerved the time thus agreed upon ; and that : 
whatever company or buſineſs they were engaged in, they left it abruptly 
as foon as the clock warned them to retire. The romance farther adds, 
that the Lovers expected the return of this ſtated hour with as much 
impatience, as if it had been a real aſſignation, and enjoyed an imaginary 
Happineſs that was almoſt as pleaſing to them as 'what they would have 
found from a real meeting. It was an inexpreſſible ſatisfaction to theſe 
divided Lovers to be aſſured that each was at the ſame time employed in 
the ſame kind of contemplation, and making equal returns of tenderneſs 
and affection. 4; 
If I may be allowed to mention a more ſerious expedient for the alle- 
'viating of abſence, I ſhall take notice of one which I have known two 
perſons practiſe, who joined religion to that elegance of ſentiments with 
1 the paſſion of an enen inſpires 1 its Votaries. This Was, at 
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the return of wer an Four, to offer een jy er "y each other, 
which they had agreed upon before their parting.” The husband Whi i is 
à man that makes a fiphite ae the 7 ite world, as well as in his own fa- 
mily, has often told me that'he could not have ſupported” an abſence 8 
three years without this expedient. 
Seruda im one of his prolüfons gives àn dccount of a chimerical corre- 
ſpondence between two friends by the help of a certain loadſtone, which 
had ſuch a yertue in it, that if it touched two ſeveral needles, when one of 
the needles ſo touched began to move, the other, though at never ſo 
great a diſtance, moved at the ſame time andi in the ſame manner. He 
tells us, that the two friends, being each of them poſſeſſed of one of theſe 
needles, made a kind of Diak-plate, tnferibingit with the four and twenty 
letters, in the ſame manner as che hours df the day are h&#Ked tpon the 
ordinary Dial-plate. hey then fixed one of the needles on each of 
theſe plates in ſuch 4 maler, that it could move found without impedi- 
ment, ſo as to touch any of the four and twenty letters. pon their ſe- 
parating from one another inte Uiſtarit coutit?ies, they agreed to withdraw 
themſelves punctually into heir Floſets at à certain Hör of the day, and 
to converſe with one another by means of this their invention. Accor- 
dingly when they, were Tome hundred miles aſunder, each of them ſhut 
bimlelk as up in his cl oh, at 17 time Keen end immediately caſt 175 : 
eye upon h. Dial- plate. If be had: a- mind to rite. 5 1 be to his 
1 5 970 II his- pre. to ever hae 9 1 0 7 
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letter, as it would enable him to, expreſs the holt e e 
words with a ſingle touch of the pede. | 
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the beauty, and lovelineſs of virtue, without conſidering it as a duty, 
and as the means of making us happy bath no and hereafter. I de- 
in therefore this Speculation as an eſſay upon that PRE in which I 
hall conſider virtue uo. further than as it is in. it ſelf of miele nature, 
after having premiſed, that I underſtand by the word Virtus ch a gene- 
ral notion as is affixed to it by the writers of morality, and which. 05 de- 
vout men generally goes under the name of Religion, and 0 men of the 
World under the name of 8 354 | 
Hypocrisy i elf. does great honour, or 3 juice, to act and 
tacitly,acknow edges it to be jan ornament to, unge; 8 The 
poecrite wauld not be at ſo much: pains to put on the appearance of {A 
tue, if he did not know it was. the. moſt proper and e ctual means | to 

gain the love and eſteem of mankinßd. 

We learn from Hierocles it was 2 common ſaying among the. heathens, | 
that the wiſe man hates no body, but only loves the virtuous. 

Fully has a very beautiful gradation of thoughts, to ſhew how amjable 

virtue is. We love a virtuous man, ſays he, Who lives in the remoteſt 
parts of the earth, though we are altogether out of the reach of his vir- 
tue, and can receive from it no manner of .benefit ; nay, one who died ſe- 
veral ages ago, raiſes a ſecret fondneſs and benevolence for him in our minds, 


len we read bis ſtory: Bs what is ſtill more, WP who, has been the 
Gg * 15 enemy 
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enemy of our country, rd his v wars were related by juice add 


humanity, as in the inſtance of Pyrrhus, whom Txlly mentions on this 
occaſion in oppoſition to Hannibal. Such 1 is the natural beauty and kg 
lineſs of virtue. 

Stoiciſm, which was the pedantry of Virtue, aſcribes all 204 qua- 
lifications of what kind ſoever to the virtuous man. Accordingly Cato, 
in the character Tully has left of him, carried matters ſo far, that he 
would not allow any one but a virtuous man to be handfome. This in- 


deed looks more like a philoſophical rant, than the'real opinion of a wiſe 


man; yet this was what Cats very ſeriouſly maintained. In ſhort, the 
Stoics thought they could not ſufficiently repreſent the excellence of 


virtue, if they did not comprehend” in the notion of it all poſſible per - 


fection; and therefore did not only ſuppoſe, that it was tranſcendently 


beautiful in it ſelf, but that it made the very body amiable, and baniſhed 


every kind of deformity from the perſon in whom it reſided. | 

It is a common obſervation, that the moſt abandoned to all ſenſe and 
goodneſs, are apt to with thoſe who are related to them of a different 
character; and it is very obſervable, that none are more ſtruck with the 
charms of virtue in the fair ſex, than thoſe who by their 1 admiration 


of it are carried to a deſire of ruining it. 


A virtuous mind in a fair body is indeed a fine picture in a good light, 
and therefore it is no wonder chat it makes the Scorer ſex all over 


Charms. 


As virtue in general is of an amiable and links nature, there are fome 
particular kinds of it which are more ſo than others, and theſe are ſuch 
as diſpoſe us to do good to mankind. Temperance and abſtinence, faith 
and devotion, are in themſelves perhaps as laudable as any other virtues ; 
but thoſe which make a man popular and beloved, are juſtice, charity, 
munificence, and in ſhort all the qualifications that render us beneficial to 
each other. For which reaſon even an extravagant man, who has nothing 
elſe to recommend him but a falſe generoſity, 1s often more beloved and 
eſteemed than a perſon of a much more finiſhed character, who is defe- 


ctive in this particular. 
The two great ornaments of virtue, which flew her i in the wog an, | 


tagious views, and make her altogether lovely, are chearfulneſs and good 


nature. Theſe generally go together, as a man cannot be agreeable to 
others who is not eaſy within himſelf. They are both very requiſite in a 
virtuous mind, to keep out melancholy from the many ſerious thoughts it 
is engaged in, and to hinder its natural hatred of vice from fouring into 
ſeverity and cenſoriouſneſs. | if 
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If virtue is of this amiable nature, what can we think of thoſe who 
can look upon it with an eye of hatred and ill-will, or can ſuffer their 
averſion for a party to blot out all the Merit of the perſon who is engaged 
in it. A man muſt be exceſlively ſtupid, as well as uncharitable, who 
believes that there is no virtue but on his own ſide, and that there are 
not men as honeſt as himſelf who, may differ from him in political prin- 
ciples. Men may oppoſe one and Her in ſome particulars, but ought not 
to carry their hatred to thoſe qualities which are of ſo amiable a nature 


in themſelves, and have nothing to do with the points in diſpute. Men 


of virtue, though of different intereſts, ought to conſider themſelves as 
more nearly united with one another, than with the vicious part of man- 
kind, who embark with them in the ſame civil concerns. We ſhould 
bear the ſame love towards a man of honour, who is a living antagoniſt, 
which Tully tells us in the forementioned paſſage every one naturally does 
to an enemy that is dead. In ſhort, we thould eſteem virtue though in 

a foe, and abhor vice though in a friend. 

I ſpeak this with an eye to thoſe cruel. treatments which men of aſl 
ſides are apt to give the characters of thoſe who do not agree with them. 
How many perſons of undoubted probity and exemplary virtue, on either 

fide, are blackned and defafned ? How many men of honour expoſed to- 

public obloquy and reproach : ? Thoſe therefore who are either the in- 
ſtruments or abettors in ſuch infernal dealings, ought to be Iooked upon 

. as perſons who make uſe of religion to promote their cauſe, not of their 
cauſe to promote Pg 
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HERE is nothing which one regards ſo much with an eye of 

T mirth and pity, as Innocence when it has in it a;daſh of folly. 
At the fame time that one eſteems the virtue, one is tempted' to 

laugh at the ſimplicity which accompanies it. When a man is made up 


wholly of the Dove, without the Paſt grain of the Serpent i in his com- 
| poſitio iON 
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MR Re ws ccm en in many Anne of ife; tha very 
Olten diſcredits Id beſt, HOG The Ch dellerd tell a Rory -of - Wed 
Founder St. Francis, that as he 19955 the ſtreets in the duk of tlie 
evening, lie e Jouny elldw, with x maid in a corner; 'tpbh 
which the ,g00d be ay. they, lifted up his 0 to Heaven! with 4 fe- 
cret thankſgiving, that ek: Was fil A much "chriſtian charity in' the 
world. 4 ihnocence'6f the Saint wade him miftake xte Kis of 4to- 
ver for a falute of charity. Tam heattily-concerned, wien 1 ſee à virtu- 
ous min without a competent' knoy Jed c of the world; and ff rhere. 

it 18 tt 150 e 'repteſenting vice 
alluring notio 5 1 | 12 70 reader an Ihitphit thro the 
ways "of i men, ab rep peter humane hafüre in All its changeable colours. 
The man 2 has not og engaged in any of the Follies" of the world, 
Or, as Shakeſp ear e relſe s it, back eyed 3# the Ways of nen, ma here 
find a pictürè of it; 0 ies and 1 e | Ine Yirtucus and thi 


practice, and by this meats avi che crility, the CL 
ons of the vicious, and the W bf "he Prejuaiced, h 
may be opened without being vitiated. 4 © 06 
11 is with an Se fo my folldwing correſpeittent, Mr. 7tby Doole 
who ſeems a ve ry. wel-meaning man, that 1 Have written this f ort 35 
face, to Which'T thall Tubjom A Tetter fr from the hs Dotale. 
cc 1⁰ Could heartily wiſh that you as let us. 1 opinion upon 
« feveral innocent diverſions which are in ufe among us, "ard 
« which are very proper to paſs away a winter night for thoſe who do 
not care to throw \away their time at àn Opera, dr fat thEPlay-houſe. 
« T would gladly know in particular what notion you have of hot-cockles ; 
« as alſo whether you think that queſtions and commands, mottoes, 
« ſimiles, and croſs purpoſes have not more mirth and wit ein them, 
than thoſe public diverſions which are grown ſo very faſhionable a- 
« mong us. If you would recommend to dur wives and daughters, who 


* 


read your papers with a great deal of pleaſure, ſome of thoſe ſports 


< and paſtimes that may be practiſed within doors, and by the fire-lide, 
< we who are maſters of families ſhould be hugely, obliged to you. I 
« need not tell you that I would have theſe ſports and ,paſtimes not only 
merry but innocent, for which reaſon I haye not mentioned either 
& Whisk or Lanterloo, nor indeed ſo much as One and — After 

r 


* 
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® having communicated- to you my upon this ſubje&, 1 wilt be 
«; {0 free as to tell you how my wi e nll rel away theſe tedious win- 
& ter evenings with a great deal of pleafure. Though ſhe be young, and 
« handſome, and good-humoured to a miracle, the does not care for 
4e gadding abroad Hke others of her fex. There is a very friendly man, 
«© Colonel in the army, whom I am mightily obliged” to for his civili- 
«© ties, that comes to ſee me afmoſt every night; for he is not one of 
4 thoſe giddy young fellows that cannot live out of a play-houſe. When 
we are together, we very often make a party at blind-man's- buff, 
< which is a ſport that I like the better, 
- exereèiſe in it. The Colonel and 1 are blinded by turns, and you 
« would laugh your heart out to ſee what my dear takes to hood- 
_ © wink us, fo that it is impoſſihle for us to ſee the leaſt glimpſe of light. 
« The poor Colonel ſometimes hits his noſe againſt a poſt, and makes 
« us die with laughing. I have generally the good luck not to hurt my 
« ſelf, hut am very often; above half an hour be 2 5 catch either of 
« them; for you muſt know: we hide our {elyes up and down in cor- 
« ners, that we may have the more ſport. LY give you-this hint as a 
« ſample of ſuch innocent diverſions as I * Nd have you recommend; 
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F mo pink . 4 dune ever imkgfiins Timorby Doodle. | 


© The Kio Utter" was nal by my laſt Thurſday s paper upon 
the abſence of overs, and the methods therein mentioned of making 
fuch abſence ene ger NY Peil Ba 
e 95 x 
cc Mo the ſeverd! ways if conſolation which abſent lovers make 


1. « yon "oy is death in love, there are ſome very material ones, that have 
* eſcaped your notice. Among theſe, the firſt and moſt received is a 
© crooked thilling, which has adminiſtred great comfort to our Fore-fa- 
r 'thers, and is ſtill made uſe of on this oceaſion with very good effect 
in moſt parts of her Majeſty's dominions. There are ſome, I know, 
_« who think a crown piece cut into two equal parts, and preſerved by 
the diſtant lovers, is of more ſovereign virtue than the former. But 
4 ſince opinions are divided in this particular, why may not the ſame 
e make uſe of both? The figure of a heart, Whether cut in ſtore 


cc or 


becauſe there is a good deal of 
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-« uſe of while their ſouls are in that ſtate of departure, which 
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or caſt in metal, whether bleeding g upon an Altar, guck with darts, or 
a held in the hand of a Cupid, has always been looked upon as caliſman- 
< nic in diſtreſſes of this nature. I am acquainted with many a brave 
« fellow, who carries his miſtreſs in the lid of his ſnuff box, and by that 
2 expedient has ſupported himſelf under the abſence of a whole cam- 
« paign. For my own part, I have tried all theſe remedies, but never 
4 found ſo much benefit from any as from a ring, in which my miſtreſs's 
< hair is platted: together very artificially in a kind of true- lovers knot. 
* As I have received great benefit from this ſecret, I think my ſelf obli- 
« oed to communicate it to the public, for the good of my fello - ſub- 
« jets. I deſire you will add this e an A to 18 conſo- 
Een den abſence, 8d, 792 Ino ene Sine = 


v very humble Servant T. B. 


T hall cobclude this paper with letter From: an axiverſity genileniat, | 
"oceaſioned by my laſt Tugfuays paper, wherein I gave ſome account of 
the great feuds which happened formerly” i in thoſe learned , be · 

tween the modern Grit W n l e e e een, 
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t mt k doc, 
cc 'F HIS will give you to a that there i is at 3 in 19 
1 ( ſociety, whereof Jam a member, a very conſiderable body of 
4 Trojans, who, upon a proper oceafion, would not fail to declare our 
* ſelves. In the mean while we do all we can to annoy our enemies by 
« ſtratagem, and are reſolved, by the firſt opportunity, to attack Mr. 7e- 
< ſhaa Barnes, whom we look upon as the Achilles of the oppoſite par- 
« ty. As for my ſelf, I have had the reputation, ever ſince I came from 
« ſchool, of 5 4 a truſty Trojan, and am reſolved never to give quar- 
« ter to the ſmalleſt particle of Greet, where-ever I chance to meet it. 
« It is for this reaſon I take it very ill of you, that you ſometimes hang 
« out Greek colours at the head of your paper, and ſometimes give a 
« word of the enemy even in the. body of it. When I meet with any 
ce thing of this nature, I throw down your Speculations upon the table; 
& with that form of words which we make uſe of: IP we. declare. war 


upon an net, 3790] 5 3 
i Glut 2 non pureſt Wes. | 

41 give you this hint, thes you m. for r the fi furure abſtain from a u ſuch 
4 hoſtilities at your Peril. eee roiluc. 
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; E are Sid; 4 by . ancient e 5" that Sena, was inſtructed 
in eloquence by a woman, whoſe name, if I am not miſtaken, 


N was Aſpaſia. I have indeed very often looked upon that art as 
the moſt oper for the female ſex, and I think the Univerſities would 


Pr 
do well to conſider whether they ſhould na fi their rhetoric, chairs with 
She profeſſors. WK 1 


It has been ſaid in the praiſe of ſome men, that they could talk whole 


hours together upon any thing; but it muſt be owned to the honour of 
the other ſex, that there are many among them who can talk whole hours 


together upon nothing. I have known a woman branch out into a long 


extempore diſſertation upon the edging of a petticoat, and chide her 
ſervant for breaking a china cup, in all the figures of rhetoric. _ 
Were women admitted to plead in courts of judicature, I am perſwa- 
ded they would carry the eloquence of the bar to greater heights than it 
das yet arrived at. If any one doubts this, let him but be preſent at thoſe 
: debates which frequently ariſe among the Ladies of the Britiſh fiſhery. 
The firſt kind therefore of female Orators which I hall take notice 


of, are thoſe who are employed in ſtirring up the paſſions, a part of rhe- 


toric in which Socrates his wife had . made a greater proficiency 
than his above-mentioned teacher. 

The ſecond kind of female Orators are thoſs WY deal in invectives, 
and who are commonly known by the name of the cenſorious. The 
imagination and elocution of this fer of rhetoricians is wonderful. With 
what a fluency of invention, and copiouſneſs of expreſſion, will they en- 
large upon every little {hp in the behaviour of another? With how many 
different circumſtances, and wich what variety of phraſes, will they tel! 
over the {ame ſtory? 1 have known an old Lady make an unhappy mar- 
riage the fubjec 10 month's eonverfation. She blamed the bride in one 


place pitied her in another; laughed at her in a third; wondered at her 


Vol WM. Hh | 1 


* 


in a fourth; was angry math her in a filth; REY in ſhort, wore out a pair 
of coach- horſes | in expreſſing her concern for her. At length, after hav= 
ing quite exhauſted the ſubje& on this ſide, ſhe made a viſit to the new- 
married pair, praiſed the wits for the prudent choice ſhe had made, told 
her the unreaſonable reflections 


ſure and approbation of this kind of women are therefore only te to bec con- 
ſidered as helps to diſcourſ. F 

A third kind of female Orators may be on q under the word 
Gofl pe. Mrs. Fiddle. Faddle is perfectly accompliſhed in this ſort of glo- 
quenee; the launches, out into deſcriptions of chriſtenings, runs divifi- 


ons upon an Head-drefs, knows every diſh of meat that is ſerved up imher 


neighbourh! 50d, and entertains her company a whole afternoon together 


dn the wit of her little boy, before he is able to ſp eka 
The Coquette may be looked upon as a fourth kind of female Okator. 


To give her ſelf the larger field for diſcourſe, ſhe hates and loves in the 


ſame breath, talks to her lap- dog or parrot, is uneaſy in all kinds of wea- 
ther, and in every part of the room: She has falſe quarrels and feigned 
obligations to all the men of her acquaintance; ſighs when ſhe is not fad, 
and jaughs when ſhe is not merry. The Coquette is in particular a great 
miſtreſs of that part of oratory which is called action, and indeed ſeems 
to ſpeak for no otfier purpoſe, but as it gives her an opportunity of ſtirring 
a limb, or varying a feature, of glancing her eyes, or playing with her fan. 
As for news-mongers,. politicians, mimicks, ſtory-tellers, with other 
characters of that nature, which give birth to loquacity, they are as com- 
monly found among the men as the — ris for WARD Wen fall, Paſs 
them over in ſilence. eee 
have been often puzzled to aflign a cauſe why women ſhould ave 
this talent of a ready utterance in ſo much greater perfection than men. 


I have ſometimes faneied that they have not a retentive power, the fa- 


culty of ſuppreſſing their thoughts, as men have, but that they are ne- 
eeſſitated to ſpeak every thing they think ; and if ſo, it would perhaps 


furniſh a very ſtrong argument to the Carteſians, for the ſupporting of 


their doctrine, that the ſoulalways thinks. But as ſeveral are of opinion 


that the fair ſex are not altogether ſtrangers to the arts of diſſembling, 


and concealing their thoughts, I have been forced to relinquiſh that opi- 
nion, and have therefore endeavoured to ſeek after ſome, better reaſon. 
In order to it, a friend of mine, who is an excellent Anatomiſt, has pro- 
miſed me by the firſt opportunity to diſſect a. woman's tongue, and to 
examine whether there may not be i in it certain juices which render i it ſo 

Wott- 


which ſome. malicious people had caſt - 
upon her, and deſired that they might be better acquainted: The cen- 


wonderfully voluble or flippant, or whether he fibres of it may not be 
made up of a finer or more pliant thread, or whether there are not in it 
ſome particular muſcles, which dart it up and down. by ſuch ſudden 

lances and vibrations; or whether, in the laſt place, there may not be 


1 
certain undiſcovered channels running from the head and the heart, to 


this little inſtrument of loquacity, and conveying into it a perpetual afflu- 
ence of animal ſpirits. Nor muſt I omit the reaſon which Hudibras has 


given, why thoſe who can talk on trifles ſpeak with the greateſt fluency ; 
namely, that the tongue 18 Uke a 3 Gin which runs the faſter the 


leſſer weight it carries. 65 T 


Which of theſe ring THORN may be looked upon as the moſt proba- 


bie, I think, the Iriſhman's thought was very natural, who after ſome 
hours: converſation with a female Orator told her, that he believed her 


angus was, very. glad when the was aſleep, for that it had not a mo- 


t's reſt all the while ſhe was awake. + 
25 hat excellent old ballad of the V anton Wi we ny Beth has the follow. 


a e lines: 


1 *. think, quoth Thins women uke 
590 f aſpen leaues ane mae. 


1 ooh, though in the deſcription of a very reden cba 
tells! us, that when the tongue of a beamtifül female was cut out, and thrown 


upon the ground, it could not forbear marteting even in that ue 


ail no Comprehenſam fortipe linguam..._ e 

n \Abftulit en /e fero. Radix micat ultima Lingus. 
Ipſa jacet, terrægue tremens immurmurat atræ; 

. » Deque ſabre n een cauda cular, . 


Palpitat. | 

1 a tongue whine: be 1 Aion a Aa what could it have 
donè when it had all its organs of ſpeech, and accomplices of ſound about 
it? I might here mention the ſtory of the ann had not I ſome 


| reaſon. to look upon it as fabulous. 
I muſt confeſs I am ſo worn charmed with the muſie of this 


tttle inſtrument, that I would by no means diſcourage it. All that] aim 
at by this diſſertation is, to cure it of ſeveral diſagreeable notes, and in 
particular of thoſe little jarrings and diſſonances which ariſe from anger, 


cenſoriouſneſs, goſliping and coquettry. In ſhort, I would rota it always 


tuned by good-nature, trathy "diſcretion and ſincerity.” bite 2, 
cans > ©» bt LITE | S atitrday, 
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RI [ nicks choler of 1 a 10168 that figs ia) 9 on 
by others, I throw together my reflections on it without any 
| + order or method; ſo that they may appear rather in the looſe 
neſs and freedom of an Eſſay, than in the regularity of a ſer diſcourſe. 
It is after this manner that L mall conſider Laügtter and Ridicule re 


preſent paper. 
Man is the merrieſt ſpecies of the cremiat all above and below hin 


are ſerious. He ſees things in a different light from other Beings, and 
finds his mirth riſing from objects that perhaps cauſe ſometlling like pity 
or diſpleaſure in higher natures. Laughtter is. indeed à very good coun- 
5 —— to the Spleen; and it ſeems but reaſonable that we ſhould be ca- 
pable of receiving joy from what is no real good to us, ſince we e gan re- 
ceive grief from what is no real evil. 
I have in my forty ſeventh paper raiſed a Speculation i on the : notion of 
a modern Philoſopher, who deſcribes the firſt motive of ' Laughter to be 


a a ſecret compariſon which we make between our ſelves, and the perſons 


we laugh at; or, in other words, that fatisfaction which we receive from 
the opinion of ſome pre-eminence in our ſelves, when we ſee the abſur- 
dities of another, or when we. reflect on any paſt abſurdities of our own. 
This ſeems to hold in moſt caſes, and we may obſerve that. the vaineſt ; 
part of mankind are the moſt addicted to this paſſion. 

I have read a ſermon of a Conventual in the Church, of Rome, on thoſe. 
words of the wiſe man, I /aid f Laughter, it is mad; and of Mirth, 
what does it? Upon which he laid it down as a point of doctrine, that 
Laughter was the effect of original fin, and that Adam could not laugh 
before the Fall. 

Laughter, while it laſts, flackens and unbraces the mind, weakens the 
faculties, and cauſes a kind of remiſſneſs and diſſolution i in all the powers 
of the ſoul: and thus far it may be looked upon as a weakneſs in the 

compoſi- 
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compoſition of humane nature. But if we conſider the frequent reliefs 
we receive from it, and hom often it breaks the gloom which is apt to 
depreſs the mind and damp. our ſpirits with tranſient and unexpected 
gleams of Joy, one would take care not to grow too wiſe for ſo great a 
%%% ˙ ˙ Le. e 
The talent of turning men into ridicule, and expoſing to laughter 
thoſe one converſes with, is the qualification of little ungenerous ten- 
pers. A young man with this caſt of mind cuts himſelf off from all 
manner of improvement. Every one has his flaws and weakneſſes; nay, - 
the greateſt blemtſhes are often found in the moſt ſhining characters; 
bur what an abfurd thing is it to paſs over all the valuable parts of a man, 
and fix our attention on his infirmities? to obſerve his imperfections more 
than his virtues? and to make uſe of him for the ſport of others, rather 


ol 


than for our own improvement? . _ | . . 
We therefore very often find, that perſons the moſt accompliſhed in 
ridicule, are thoſe who are very ſhrewd at hitting a blot, without exerting. ö 
any thing maſterly in themſelves. As there are many eminent Critics | | = 
who never writ a good line, there are many admirable Buffoons that anim- 1 
ad vert upon every ſingle defect in another, without ever diſcovering the 
leaff beauty of their own. By this means, theſe unlucky little Wits often 
gain reputation in the eſteem of vulgar minds, and raiſe themſelves above 
perſons of much more laudable characters. 3 
If the talent of Ridicule were employed to laugh men out of vice and 
folly, it might be of ſome uſe to the world; but inſtead of this, we find 
that it is generally made uſe of to laugh men out of virtue and good ſenſe, 
by attacking every thing that 8 ſolemn and ſerious, decent and praiſe- 
worthy in humane life 1 47 : i oh 
We may obſerve, that in the firſt Ages of the world, when the great | 
Souls and maſter- pieces of humane nature were. produced, men ſhined = 
by a noble ſimplicity of behaviour, and were firangers to thoſe little em- k 
belliſhments which are ſo faſhionable in our preſent converſation. And | = 
it is very remarkable, that notwithſtanding we fall ſhort at preſent of the il 
Ancients in poetry, painting, oratory, hiſtory, architecture, and all the f 
noble arts and ſciences which depend more upon genius than experience, \ 
we exceed them as much in doggerel, humour, burleſque, and all the 
trivial arts of Ridicule. We meet with more raillery among the moderns, 
but more good ſenſe among the ancien. 
The two great branches of Ridicule in writing are Comedy and Bur- 
leſque. The firſt ridicules perſons by drawing them in their proper cha- 
8 Str 1 racters, 
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7 acters, the other by Atawithy them oe mr unlike th e 


rates wh to be rale; — is "the! proper A but 1 an 1 
roe is to be pulled down and degraded; it is done beſt in doggerel. I 
If Hudibras had been ſet out with as much wit and humour i in heroic i 
verſe as he is in doggerel, he would have made a much, more aj = 
figure than he does; though the generality of his Readers. are, Woge 4 
derfully pleaſed with the double Rhimes, cot 1 do at. expect n of 
be of my opinion in this particular. omen 1 
1 ſhall conelude this Eſſay upon Ta Sik Kut, tha je- 
taphor of laughing, applied to fields and meadows when che are 1 7222 
er, or to trees when they are in bloſſom, runs through. 4 languages; 
which J have not obſerved of any other metaphor, excepting that of fire 
and burning when they are applied to love. This ſhews that we naturall7 
regard Laughter, as what is in it ſelf both - amiable and beautiful. For 
| this reaſon likewiſe Yenus has gained the title of peel ng, the Lavgh- 
ter-loving Dame, as Waller has tranſlated it, and is repreſented by Ho. 
race as the goddeſs who delights in Laughter- Milton, in a joyou$ aſ- 
ſembly of-imaginary-perſons, has giyen us a very poe tical figure of Laugh- 
ter. His whole band of -mirth 1 is ſo 190 Ae that 1 Fa ſet the 
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J Res een bus goddeſs fait and free, 's Nee 
I Heaven ycleap'd As el kj gag 
And by men, heart-eaſing mirth, 
om lovely Venus at a birth; 
+ With: EW0O Hiſter Graces more at Wh” = 11 | 
70 Toy-crowned Bacchus boree wk enen 
Haſte thee Nymph, and bring with het 
| Feſt and youthful. zollity,  _ 
Qaibs aud craubs, and wanton wiles, at 
Mods, and becks, and wreathed ke, n 
Such as hang on Hebe's cheek, ane 
And love to live in dimple fuck; 


* 
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* fore )FFͥE 1.1. © 7 
And laughter holding baths bas des. 
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ume, and "Bp it at you 801, may n e 
On the bi ght fantaſtick toe, N i uot ee ge? , 
| 10 And in thy right hand lead with ohes „ 
4 The mountain Nymph; ſweet Liberty: "FOE, el? 5 
And if I give thee honour due, 
55 Mir tb, py wh me of thy Crue, Eo ret ann 
Do liue with her, and = with thec, . 
i een 3 Rar eee ee, 
95 Rear N „ 2% 11. r AY | 
. tlb ont 7 TANG 7 1 
1 alu, Detember 1 8. 
ie e Mil G N e Pp . 
4% N ee Tr” if SOA EO BE 
Lager ce centum ſunt; oraque cemtum, te 
Ferrea e ee en eee e e 5 
4 15 — — T—Y— — — 


1 HERE 3 ry Abele which mort alonilbes a eser AE frights 
a country Squire, than the Cries of London. My good friend 

F Dir Roc ER often declares that he cannot get them out of his 
| 10 or go to ſleep for them, the firſt week that he is in town. On the 
eontrary, WILL. Honey coms calls them the Ramage de la Ville, and 
prefers them to the ſounds of larks and nightingales, with all the mu- 
ſick of the fields and woods. T have lately received a letter from ſome 
very odd fellow upon this ſubject, which 101 Thall leave with my Reader, 


without laying ay thing further of. it. 


ce J. Am a man out of all buſineſs; and woita willingly t turn my head'to any 
« thing for an honeſt livelihood. I have invented ſeveral projects 
4 for Galli many millions of money without burthening the Subject, 
« but I cannot get the Parliament to liſten to me, who look upon me, 
«. forſooth, as a crack and a projector; ſo that deſpairing to enrich either 
4 my ſelf or my country by this publick-ſpiritedneſs,. I would make ſome 
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« propoſals to you relating to a deſign which I have very much at heart, 
1 & Sb me an handſome ſubſiſtance, if you will be 
pleaſed to recommend it to the cities of Londbs and Weſtminſter. 
The poſt 1 would aim at is to be Comptroll general of che 
London 0 whitch are ut preſent under no anne ues or di- 
« ſcipline. I think I am pretty well qualified for This place, as — 15 a 
« man of very ſtrong lungs, of great it into all the branches of our 
« Hritiſb trades and manufactures, and of a competent skill in muſick. 
*The Cries of London may be divided into vocal and MENU. 
As for the latter, they are at preſent under a very great 'diforder. A 
« Freeman of London has the privilege of diſturbing a whole ſtreet « 
« an hour together, with the twanking of a braſs-ketfle or a frying-pan. 
„The Watchman's thump at a ſtartles us in our beds, as much 
as the breaking in 6f-a-thief. The Soxygelder's horn has indeed ſome- 
< thing muſical in it, but this is feldom heard within the liberties. 1 
« would therefore propoſe, that no inſtrument of this nature ſhould be 
« made uſe of, which I have not tuned and licenſed, after having care- 
c fully examitied i in wi at manner it way affect * che ears f her Majeſty's 
« lege"ſnbjects. 
Vocal Cries are of a "yy Niger extent, * ideell ſo full of i in- 
congruities and barbariſms, that we appear a diſtracted city to foreign- 
ders, who do not comprebend the meaging of ſuch enormous outeries. 
« Milk is generally ſold in a note above Ela, and in ſounds ſo exceed- 
4 ing ſhrill, that it often ſets our teeth on edge. "The Chimney-ſwee- 
"mn per is confined to no. certain pitch; he ſometimes -utters him { I in | 
the deepeſt baſe, and ſometimes in the ſharpeſt treble; . See 
ec the higheſt, and ſometimes in the lowelt note of the Gamut. The 
« ſame obſervation might be made on the retailers: of Small- coal coal, not to 
« mention broken glaſſes or brick- duſt. In theſe therefore, and the like 
« caſes, it ſhould be my care to ſweeten and mellow the voices of theſe 
« jtinerant tradeſmen, before they make their appearance in our ſtreets, 
« as alſo to accommodate their eries to their reſpective wares; and to 
« take care in particular that thoſe; may not make the moſt noiſe wo 
have the leaſt to ſell, which is very ebſeryable in the venders of Card- 
% matches, to whom [ cannot but Apply: that a Ep ab of HAS; 0 
« but little wool. 
4 Some of theſe: At eie Muſiciens are 5 very loud in the fale | 
« of theſe trifling manufactures, that an honeſt ſplenetick Gentleman of 
— my acquaintance bargained with one of them never to come into the 
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« ftreet where he lived: but what was the effect of this contract? Why, 
4 the whole tribe of Cardmatch-makers which frequent the quarter, 
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. paſſed hy his door the very next ada in hopes of being bought off 
after the ſame manner. 


It is another great "perf ihis in our- London Cries, that there is 
no juſt time nor meaſure obſerved in them. Our news ſhould indeed 


be publiſhed in a very quick time, becauſe it is a commodity that will 
not keep cold. It ſhould not however be cried with the fame preci- 


pitation as Fire: yet this is generally the caſe: a bloody battle alarms 
the town from one end to another in an inſtant. Every motion of the 


Frexch is publiſhed in ſo great a hurry, that one would think the ene- 
were-at our gates. This likewiſe I would take upon me-to regu- 


late in ſuch a manner, that there ſhould be ſome diſtinction made be- 


tween the ſpreading of a victory, a march, or an incampment, a Dutch 
a Portugal, or a Spaniſh Mail. Nor muſt I omit under this head, 

thoſe exceſſive alarms with which ſeveral boifterous ruſticks infeſt our 
ſtreets in Turnip-ſeaſon; and which are more inexcufable, becaufe theſe 


are wares which are in no danger of cooling upon their hands. 


« There are others who affect a very {low time, and are in my opinion 
much more tunable than the former; the Cooper in particular ſwells 
his laſt note in an hollow voice, that is not without its harmony; nor 
can I forbear being inſpired with a moſt agreeable melancholy, when 
I hear that ſad and ſolemn air with which the publick is very often 
asked, if they have any Chairs to. mend? Your own memory may ſug- 
geſt to you many other lamentable ditties of the-ſame nature, in which 
the muſick is wonderfully languiſhing and melodious. 

« I am always pleaſed with that particular time of the year which is 
proper for the pickling of Dill and Cucumbers; but, alas, this Cry, 
like the ſong of the Nightingale, is not heard above two months. It 
would therefore be worth while, to conſider whether the ſame Air 


might not in ſome caſes be adapted to other words. 


ce Tt might likewiſe deſerve our moſt ſerious conſideration, how fin. 
in a well-regulated city, thoſe humouriſts are to be tolerated, who, not 


contented with the traditional cries of their forefathers, have invented 


particular ſongs and tunes of their own: ſuch as was, not many years 
ſince, the Paſtry-man, commonly known by the name of the Colly- 
molly-puff; and ſuch as 1s at this day the vender of powder and waſh- 
balls, who, if I am rightly informed, goes under the name of Powaer- 
Watt. 
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. muſt not here omit one particular abſurdity. which runs through 
cc this Whole vociferous generation, an and which renders their Cries very 
« often not only incommodious, but altogether uſeleſs to the publick ; 1 
e mean that idle accompliſhment which they all of them aim at, of crying 
« ſo as not to be underftood.:. Whether or no they have learned this 
from ſeveral of our affected ſingers, I will not take upon me to ſay; 

4 but moſt certain it is, that people know the wares they deal in rather 
ce by their tunes than by their words; inſomuch that I have ſometimes 
« ſem a country boy run out to buy apples of a Bellows-mender, and 
6 Ginger-bread from a grinder of knives and ſciſſars. Nay, ſo ſtrangely 
e jnfatuated are ſome very eminent artiſts of- this particular grace in a 
“Cry, that none but their acquaintance are able to gueſs at their pro- 
« feſſion for who elſe can know, that York if I * it, Hould * the 
« ſignification of a Corn - cutter? 

« 5 oraſmuch therefore as perſons. of. this rank. are ſeldom men of ge- 
« nius or capacity, I think it would be very proper that ſome man of 
good ſenſe and ſound judgment ſhould preſide over theſe publick cries, 
4 who ſhould permit none to lift up their voices in our ftreets, that have 
« not tuneable throats, and are not only able to overcome the noiſe of 
“ the croud, and the rattling, of coaches, but alſo to vend their reſpe- 
00 ctive merchandizes in apt phraſes, and in the moſt diſtinct and agreea- 
« ble ſounds. I da therefore humbly recommend my ſelf as a perſon 
« rightly qualified for this poſt ; and if I meet with fitting encourage- 
„ ment, ſhall communicate ſome other projects which I have i me, * 
4 21 no leis: conduce to the emolument of. the publick. 


"IF am, STI R, & "Io | 
Ralph Crotchet: 


Thurſday, 
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| T abhorrence of envy and detraction. This paſſion reigns more a- 
mong bad Poets, than among any other ſet of men. 


As there are none more ambitious of fame, than thoſe who are con- 


verſant in Poetry, it is very natural for. ſuch as have not ſucceeded in 


it, to depreciate” the works of thoſe: who have. For ſince they cannot 

raiſe themſelves to the reputation of their fellow-writers, they muſt en- 

deavour to ſink it to their own pitch, if they would till NP themſelves 
upon a level with them. 

I The greateſt, wits that ever were produced in one age, lived together 

in ſo good an underſtanding, and celebrated one another with ſo much 

generoſity, that each of them receives an additional luſtre from his con- 


temporaries, and is more famous for having lived with men of ſo extra- 


ordinary a genius, than if he had himſelf been the ſole wonder of the 
age. I need not tell my Reader, that I here point at the reign of Au- 
guſtas, and I believe he will be of my opinion, that neither Virgil nor 
Horace would have gained ſo great a reputation in the world, had they 
not been the friends and admirers of each other. Indeed all the great 


writers of that age; for whom ſingly we have ſo great an eſteem, ſtand up 


together as vouchers for one another's reputation. But at the ſame time 
that Virgil was celebrated by Gallus, Propertius, Horace, Varius, Tucca 
and Ovid, we know that Bauius and Mævius were his declared foes and 
calumniators. | 

In our own country a man 1 ſets up for a Poet, without attack- 
ing the reputation of all his brothers in the art. The ignorance of the 


moderns, the ſcriblers of the age, the decay of Poetry, are the topicks 
1. of 


HERE 1s Sing which more A400 a great mind, than the 
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of detraction, with which he makes his entrance into the world: But 
how much more noble is the fame that is built on candour and ingenui- 


ty, according to thofe beautifut lines of- Sir Jobs Denham, in his poem 
on Fletcher's works! 


But whither-am I e? seed not raiſe 
Trophies to thee from other mens ie ; 
Nor is thy fame on leſſer ruins built, 

- +] needs thy Juſter title the foul guilt 

Of eaſtern Kings, who to ſecure their reign © 
Muſt have their brothers, ſans, and kindred flain. 


I am ſorry to find that an Author, who. is very juſtly eſleemed among 
the beſt . Fang has admitted ſome ſtrokes of this nature into a very fine 
poem, I mean The Art of Criticiſm, which was publiffied ſome months 
ſince, and is a Maſter-piece in its kind. The obſervations follow one 
another like thoſe in Horace's Art of Poetry, without that "methodical 
regularity which would have been requiſite in à Proſe author. They 
are ſome of them uncommon, but ſuch as the Reader mut aſſent to, 
when he ſees them explained with that elegance and perſpecuity in which 
they are delivered. As for thoſe which are the moſt known, and the 
moſt received, they are placed in ſo beautiful a light, and illuſtrated with 
ſuch apt alluſions, that: they have in them all the graces of novelty, and 
make the Reader, ho was before acquainted with them, ſtill more con- 
vinced of their truth and ſolidity. And here ge me leave to mention 
what Monſieur Boz/cau has fo very well enlarged upon in the preface to 
his works, that wit and fine writing doth not confiſt ſo much in advan- 
cing things that are new, as in giving things that are known an agreeable 
turn. It is impoſſible for us, who live in the latter Ages of the world, 
to make obſervations in criticiſm, morality, or in any art or ſcience, 
which have not been touehed upon by others. We have little elſe left 
us, but to repreſent the common ſenſe of mankind in more ſtrong, more 
beautiful, or more uncommon lights. If a Reader examines Horace's 
Art of Poetry, he will find but very few precepts in it, which he may 
not meet with in Ariſtotle, and which were not commonly known by all 
the Poets of the Auguſtan Age. His way of expreſting and applying 
them, not his invention of them, is what we are chiefly to admire. 

For this reaſon I think there is nothing in the world fo tireſome as 
the works of thoſe Critics, who write in a politive dogmatic way, with- 
out either language, genius or imagination. If the Reader would ſee 

how 


— 
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how the beſt of the Latis Critics writ,” he may Hud their manner very 
beautifully deſcribed in the characters of Horace, Prironiut, Ohintilian 
and Longinus, as they are dran in the Ellay of which I am now ſpeak- 
Ing. | K PATON @ UITIZTxL ff 6 
Since I have mentioned Longinus, who in his Reflections has given us 
the ſame kind of ſublime, which he obſerves in the ſeveral paſſages that 
occaſtoned them; I cannot but take notice, that our Eugliſb Author 
has after the ſame manner exemplified ſeveral of his precepts in the very 
precepts themſelves. I ſhall produce two or three inſtances of this kind. 
Speaking of the inſipid ſmoothneſs which ſome Readers are ſo much in 
love with, he has the following verſes. | 
- The/z equal ſyllables alone require, ,. 
Ju oft the ear the open vowels tire, 
While expletives their feeble aid do join, 

Aud ten lou words oft creep in one dull line, it l. 
The gaping of the vowels in the fecond line, the expletive av in the 
third, and the ten monoſyllables in the fourth, give fach a beauty to this 
paſſage, as would have been very much admired in an ancient Poet. 


The Reader may obſerve the following lines in the ſame vie w. 
A needleſs Alexandrine ends the ſong, ieee Cue i 

- That like a wounded Snake, drags its flaw length along. 

mon eos 1 

Tis not enough no harſhneſs gives genre, = 


The ſound muſt: ſeem an echo to-the ſenſe. i 
Soft ic the ſtrain when Lephir gently blows, vn 
And the ſmooth ſtream in ſmoother number fows 5; | | i 
But when loud ſurges laſh the ſounding ſhore, rk 1 
The hoarſe, rough verſe hau d like the torrent roar. | 
When Ajax ſtrives, ſome rock's vaſt weight to throw, . 
The line too labours, and the words move flow : | 
Not ſo, when ſwift Camilla ſcours the plain, es = 
Flies o'er th' unbending corn, and skims along the main. | 
| 


The beautiful Diſtich upon Aiax in the foregoing lines, puts me in 
mind of a deſcription in Homer's Odyſſey. It is where Sihphus is repre- 
ſented lifting his ſtone up the hill, which is no ſooner carried to the top 
of it, but it immediately tumbles to the bottom. This double — 
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of the ſtone is admirably deſcribed in the Wen of theſe verſes; 
in the four firſt it is heaved up by ſeveral Hpondeer intermixed with phi | 
per breathing-places, and at laſt trundles down in a continued line of 
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It would be endleſs to quote verſes out of /; rol which ns this par- 
5 ticular kind of beauty in the numbers; but I may take an occaſion in a 
future paper to ſhew ſeveral of them which have eſcaped the obſervation 
of others. 
I cannot conclude this paper without taking notice, e have three 
poems in our tongue, which are of the ſame nature, and each of them 
a maſter- piece in its kind; the Eſſay on tranſlated verſe, the Slay on 


the art of 5 and the  Eflay upon n i 
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HE Soul, conſidered abſtractedly from its paſſions, is of a remiſs 
and ſedentary nature, ſlow in its reſolves, and languiſhing in its | 
executions. The uſe therefore of the paſſions is to ſtir it up, 
and put it upon action, to awaken the underftanding, to enforce the will, 
and to make the whole man more vigorous and attentive in the proſecu- 
tion of his deſigns. As this is the end of the paſſions in general, ſo it is 
particularly of Ambition, which puſhes the ſoul to ſuch actions as are apt 
to procure honour and reputation to the Actor. But if we carry our refle- 
ctions higher, we may diſcover further ends of Providence in implanting 


this paſſion in mankind. It 
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It was neceſſary for the world, that arts ſhould be invented and im- 
e books written and tranſmitted to poſterity, nations conquered 
and civilized: now ſince the proper and genuine motives to theſe and 


the like great actions, would only influence virtuous minds; there would 
be but ſmall improvements in the world, were there not ſome common 


principle of action working equally with all men. And ſuch a principle 


is Ambition, or a deſire of fame, by which great endowments are not 

ſuffered. to lye idle and uſeleſs to the public, and many vicious men over- 

| =reached, as it were, and engaged contrary to their natural inclinations 

in. a glorious and. laudable. courſe of action. For: we may further obſerve, 

that men of the greateſt abilities are moſt fired with ambition: and that, 

on the contrary, mean and narrow minds are the leaſt actuated by it; 

whether it be that a man's ſenſe of his own incapacities makes him deſpair 

of coming at fame, or that he has not enough range of thought to look 
out for any good which does not more immediately relate to his intereſt 
or convenience, or that Providence, in the very frame of his ſoul, would 

not ſubject him to ſuch a pation as would be uſeleſs to the world, and a 
torment to himſelf. 

Were not this deſire. of fame very ind” the difficulty of obtaining: 
it, and the danger of loſing it when obtained, would be ſufhcient to de- 
ter a man from ſo-vain a purſuit. 

How few are there who are furniſhed with abilities ſufficient to 
recommend their actions to the admiration of the world, and to 


diſtinguiſh themſelves from the reſt of mankind? Providence for the - 


moſt part ſets us upon a level, and: obſerves a k ind of proportion in its 
diſpenſations towards us. If it renders us perfect in one accompliſhment, 
it generally leaves us defective in another, and ſeems careful rather of 
preſerving every perſon from being mean and deficient in his qualifica- 
tions, than of making any ſingle one eminent or extraordinary. 

And among thoſe, who are the moſt richly endowed by nature, and 
accompliſhed: by their own induſtry, howfew are there whoſe virtues are 
not obſcured: by the ignorance, prejudice or envy of their beholders? 
Some men cannot diſcern between a noble and a mean action. Others 
are apt to attribute them ro ſome falſe end or intention; and orhers pur- 
poſely miſrepreſent or put a wrong interpretation on them. 

But the more to-enforce this conſideration, we may obſerve that thoſe 
are generally moſt unſucceſsful in their purſuit after fame, who are moſt 
deſirous of obtaining it. It is Saluſt's remark upon ws: that. the leſs he. 
coveted. glory, the more he acquired it. 
| ö Men 
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"Men tike an in. natuted pleaſure in croſſing our inclinations, (kn Ait. 
ee us in what our hearts are moſt ſet upon. When therefore 
they have diſcovered the paſſionate defire of fame in the ambitious man, 
(as no temper of mind is more apt to ſhew it ſelf) they become ſparing 
and reſerved in their commendations, they envy him the ſatisfaction of 
an applauſe, and look on their praiſes rather as a kindneſs done to his 
perſon, than as a tribute paid to his merit. Others who are free from 
this natural.perverſenefs of temper, grow wary in their praiſes of one, who 
ſets too great a value on them, leaſt they ſhould raiſe him too high in his 
own imagination, and by Confjequence remove him to a greater diſtance 
from themſelves. 

But further, this deſire of Fame naturally betrays the ambitious man into 
ſuch indecencies as are a leſſening to his reputation. He is ſtill afraid 
leaſt any of his actions ſhould be thrown away in private, leaſt his deſerts 
ſhould be concealed from the notice of the world, or receive any diſad- 
vantage from the reports which others make of them. This often ſets 
him on empty boaſts and oftentations of himſelf, and betrays him into 
vain fantaſtic recitals of his own performances: his diſcourſe generally 
leans one way, and what-ever is the fubject of it, tends obliquely either 
to the detracting from others, or the extolling of himſelf. Vanity is the 
natural weakneſs of an ambitious man, which expoſes him to the ſecret 
ſcorn and deriſion of thoſe he converſes with, and ruines the character he 
is ſo induſtrious to advance by it. For though his actions are never ſo 
_ glorious, they loſe their luſtre when they are drawn at large, and ſet to 
thow by his own hand; and as the world is more apt to find fault than 
to commend, the boaſt will probably be cenſured wow the great action 
that occaſioned it is forgotten. 

Beſides, this very deſire of Fame is looked on as a meanneſs and an 
imperfection in the greateſt character. A ſolid and ſubſtantial greatneſs 
of ſoul looks down with a generous neglect on the cenſures and applauſes 
of the multitude, and places a man beyond the little noiſe and ſtrife of 
tongues. Accordingly we find in our ſelves a ſecret awe and veneration 
for the character of one who moves above us in a regular and illuſtrious 
courſe of virtue, without any regard to our good or ill opinions of him, 
to our reproaches or commendations. As on the contrary, it is uſual for 
us, when we would take off from the fame and reputation of an actien, 
to aſcribe it to vain- glory, and a deſire of fame in the actor. Nor is 
this common judgment and opinion of mankind ill founded: for cer- 
tainly it denotes no great bravery of mind to be worked up to any noble 

action 
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action by ſo ſelfiſh a motive, and to do that out of a deſire of Fame, which 
we could not he prompted to by a diſintereſted love to mankind, or by 
a generous paſſion for the glory of him that made us. 

Thus is Fame a thing difficult to be obtained by all, but particularly 
by thoſe who thirſt after it, ſince moſt men have ſo much either of ill- 
nature or of warineſs, as not to gratify and ſooth the yanity of the am- 
bitious man; and ſince this very thirſt after Fame naturally betrays. him 
into ſuch indecencies as are a leſſening to his reputation, and is it ſelf 
looked upon as a weakneſs in the greateſt characters , _ 
In the next place, Fame is eaſily loſt, and as difficult to be preſerved 
as it was at firſt to be acquired. But this I ſhall make the ſubje& of a 


following paper. 
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* HERE are many paſſions and tempers of mind which naturally 


diſpoſe us to depreſs and vilifie the merit of one riſing in the 
e ſteem of mankind. All thoſe who made their entrance into the 
world with the ſame advantages, and were once looked on as his equals, 
are apt to think the fame of his merits a reflection on their own indelerts ; 
and will therefore take care to reproach him with the ſcandal of ſome 
paſt action, or derogate from the worth of the preſent, that they may 
{till keep him on the ſame level with themſelves. The like kind of con- 
ſideration often ſtirs up the envy of ſuch as were once his ſuperiors, who 

think it a detraction from their merit to ſee another get ground upon 
them and overtake them in the purſuits of glory; and will therefore 
endeavour to ſink his reputation, that they may the better preſerve their 
own. Thoſe who were once his equals, envy and defame him, becauſe 
they now ſee him their ſuperior ; and thoſe who were once his ſuperiors, 


becauſe they look upon him as their equal. 
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Thus we ſee how many dark 1 e motives 90 are to. . 
baten and defamation, and how many malicious e are Learching 
into the actions of a great man, who is not always the beſt prepared for 


ſo narrow an inſpection. For we may generally Any: that our admi- 
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ae it 18 '{inpoſible for 4 mfr e e, eee 1,» oo 
tothe hore” important part of his life, and to Keep/ia> watchfulceye 
Wer all the iheonfiderable circumſtanees of his behaviour and converſas 
tion; For 'Betitiſe; às we have before obſerved," the fame teimnper of mind 
lick enclines üs to à defire of Fame, naturally! betrays ur into uch. ſlips 
id ünwafineſſes as are flot incident to merofi a contrary d iſpbſitionꝰ . 
After all it muſt be confeſſed; that a noble and triumphant merit often 
bikes enen and dilüpates cheſe little pots and ſullies init reputati- 

on; but if rſuit after Fame, or chrough humane infin- 


y a miſtaken pu 
15 any Falſe ſtep be made jn the more momentous noncernsfnf 
th e whole Nb dle of amhitious deſigns is broken andi diſppo 


inted. 


Kol 7 Tins and Vleniithes may die way land diſsppear amidit the 
hkigbtneſs that Torrannds them; but e Bot of a deeper nature caſtsa 
adde on all the other bezurles, ane darkens the whole charötcter. How 
uſt therefore is it to preſerve 3 great name, when he that has ac- 
Fairen It 36 0 obnoridus to heh Nite weakneſſes and inftrmities as are 
Hö fmall e to it When difcovered, efpecially. hen they are ſo 
"induffrioufly* Prock imed, ; "and aggravated by ſuch 4s were once his ſui- 

2 25 1 77 or 1 000 by fach as would ſet to ow their judgment or their 

it; and by fuch as are guilty or innocent of the ſame ſlips or miſcon- 
Aucts in their on behaviour. To 1 fg bas Him ary of 7 ions 
bite But were there none ef theſe diſpoſitions in ether to denſure a frmous 
an, nor any ſuch miſcarriages in himſelf, yet would he meet with no 
ftmall trouble in keeping up his reputarion in all its height and ſplendour. 
| There muſt be always a Belle train of actions to preſerve his Fame in 
Alte and motion. For When it is once at a ſtand, it naturally: flags and 


53 01 uithes. Admiration ig 4 very ſnortlivd paſſion,” that immediately 
decays t on growing a its ob ject, unleſs it be en 


fte dt {co 
cles riſing up to its view. And even the greateſt actions of'a eetetirated 
oh erſon labour under this difadvantage, that however ſurprizing and ex- 
3 Force they may be, they are no more than what are expected from 
a but on the contrary; if they fall any thing below the opinion that 
Is coticeived-of Him, though they might raiſe the reputation of another, 


they are a diminution to his. 
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One would think thete-ſh 
dhe posten et Fame, e eee 80 

| ns,” can engage a man in ſo deſperate a purſuit; and yet if we con- 
fader the little happineſs chat uttends al great character, and the multirude 
of diſquietudes to which the deſine of it ſubjects an ambitious mind ene 


would be ſtill Arn ny aten e reliefs) candidates for 
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Ambition raiſes a at ai in the Soul, is * 4 84 the m_, and 
puts it into a violent hurry of thought: It is {till reaching after an emp- 
ty imigihary good, that has, not in it the power to abate or ſatisſie it. 
Moſt other things we long for, can allay the cravings of, their. proper 
fenſe and for a While ſer the appetite at reſt: but Fame is a good ſo whol- 
ly foreign to our natures, that we have no faculty in che 8 Soul adapted 
to it, nor any organ in the body to reliſh it; an object of deſire * 
out of the poſſibility of fruition. It may indeed fill the mind for a while 
with a giddy kind of pleaſure, but it is ſuch a pleaſure as makes a man 
reſtleſs and uneaſie under it; and which does not ſo much fatisfie the 
e thirſt, as it excites freſh: deſires, and ſets the Soul on new enter- 
prizes. For how few ambitious men are there, who have got as much 

F = as: they deſired, and; whoſe: thirſt after it has not been as eager in 
the very height of their reputation, as it was before they became known 
and eminent among men: There is not any circumſtance in Cæſars 
character which gives me a greater idea of him, than a ſaying which C 
cero tells us he frequently made uſe; of in common converſation, That he 
was ſatisfied with his ſhare of life and fame. Se ſatis uel ad naturam, 
vel ad gloriam vixiſſe. Many indeed have given over their purſuits after 
Fame, but that has proceeded either from the diſappointments they have 
met in it, or from their experience of the little pleaſure which attends 
it, or from the better informations or natural coldneſs of old age; but 
ſeldom from a full ſatisfaction and ACQUISIFERCE in their preſent enjoy- 
ments of it. 

Nor is Fame only El es Fa in 1t ſelf, but the deſire of it lays us 
open to many accidental troubles, which thoſe are free from who have no 
ſuch tender regard for it. How often is the ambitious man caſt down 
and diſappointed, if he receives no praiſe where he expected it? Nay, 
how often is he mortifyed with the very praiſes he receives, if they do 
not riſe ſo high as he thinks they ought? which they ſeldom do, unleſs 
encreaſed by flattery, ſince few men have ſo good an opinion of us as 


we have of our ſelves. But if the ambitious man can be ſo much grie ved 
| even | 
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revert with allo it ſel how will he be able to bear up under ſcandal and 
defamation?! For the fame temper of mind which makes him defire Fame, 
makes him hate Reproach. If he can be tranſported with the extraordi- 
nary praiſes of men, he will be as much dejected by their cenſures. ; How 
* little therefore is the happineſs of an ambitious man, who gives eyery one 


_wdomimioniover it, who thus ſubjects himſelf to the good or ill ſpeeches 
of others, and puts it in the power of every malicious tongue to throw 


him into a fit of melancholy, and deſtroy his natural reſt and repoſe of 
mind? Eſpecially when we conſider that the, world is more apt to 
cenſure than applaud, and himſelf fuller of imperfections than virtues. 
We may further obſerve, that ſuch a man will be more grieved for 
the toſs: of Fame, than he could have been pleaſed with the enjoyment 
of it. For though the preſence of this imaginary; good cannot make us 
happy, the abſence of i may make us miſerable: becauſe in the enjoy- 
ment of an object we only ind that ſhare of pleaſure Which it is capa- 
dle of giving us, but in the loſs of it we do not proportion our grief 
to the real value it bears, but to: the aulas ee 8 ag nations 
; ſet upon it. if ris 101651971 

5 _ Incondderable is the fatisfaftion akon Fa ame rial — with it, and 
E fo great the diſquietudes to which it makes us liable. The deſire of it 
3 ſtirs up very uneaſie motions in the mind; and is rather inflamed than 
ſatisfied by the preſence of the thing deſired. The enjoyment of it 
brings but very little pleafure, though the loſs or want of it be very ſen- 
ible a and afflicting; and even this little happineſs is ſo very precarious, 
that it wholly depends on the will of others. We are not only tortured 
by the — which are offered us, but are diſappointed by the ſi- 
pres, of men "when it is e and humbled even 17 5 their 
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erer 260 7 dense DAE CONDE THO 
LD Hur _ be da err en ſubject of ſo great extent 
0 ad thiat of Fame, I have treated it in a particular order and me- 


thod.” '' have firſt of all conſidered the reaſons why Providence 
hape 1 Planted in Our minds fuch 4 principle of action. I. have in 
Hes {Bla 2 ſewn, ' from” many Col Neeb, gelt that Fame is 
a thing difficult ro be obtained and eaſily loft; Secondly, chat it brings 
the ambitious man very fittle happineſs; but ſabje@s him is much unde. 
Tn ſs And UiſſativfaGtion.” I fall in the laſt pa ken chat it hinders 

] © fron uni d 3 c kee - e abilities to acquire; and which 
of ton ot tell my Reader, 
3s tefs bien fonialinabs. 
pie; rat Which wil 
pers 88 with! it 9 0 ry joy kt | aer For evermord 
How the purſuit aſter Fame may hinder us in the aftabſihond of this 
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: 1 „ "Becauſe many or b woe lr wh rocure 
F ame, are not in their nature conducive to this out Wies 
pin jeſs... Ng of COR WIN IN Le ITO 216 e 
Nin Thirdly, Becauſe if ire ſhould allow the gate ace to be the proper 
inſtruments, both of acquiring Fame, and of procuring this happineſs, 
they would nevertheleſs fail in the attainment 'of this laſt end, if ey 
ee from a deſire of the firſt. i 
Theſe three propoſitions are ſelf. eyident . to 'thdſe- bh! are -verſeUfin 
Speculations of morality. For which reaſon 1 ſhall not enlarge upon 
them, but proceed io a point of the ſame nature, which may open to us 
a mure uncommon field of ſpeculation. From 
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From what has been already obſerved, I think we may make a natural 
cOhelufron, i 2e--greateit. ic Nees ge praiſe c Approbation 
or any DEINS, dende | Amr Ane e e 770 On. Be... 
cauſe no other wes, By e a right r of us, 12 eſteem 
us according Wo ekits a e e can proure no/gonſidera- 
ble benefit or advantage from the eſteem and approbation of any other 
„„ / Pn — nr tn tpn 
In the firſt place, no other Being can make a right judgment of us, and 
eſteem us according to our merits. Created. Beings, ſee nothing but our 
outſide, and can therefore only frame a judgment of us from our exteri- 
our actions and behaviour; but how unfit theſe are to give us a right no 
tion of each -other's perfections, may appear from ſeyeral cpnſidexati, 
Thete are many. yirtues, which in their own nature are incapable offpny 


bs 
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man, which are great ornaments tg humane nature, but not. ab 


able to i 
private, without noiſe or ſhow, and are eat Searcher 


P ) re only viſible to the great Searche 
of-hearts::: What actions can, expreſs, the entire purity. of thought which 
-refines and ſanctiſies a virtuous: man 1; 


20us man; That fecrer reſt and contentedneſs 
of mind, which gives him a perfect enjoyment of his preſent. condition? 
N Anward-pleafure,.and C S 


That delight and ſatisfaction which: he takes in the proſperit) and mappi- 
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placeney, which h 
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neſs of another? Tbeſe and the like virtues are the hidden beauties of 
a ſoul, the ſecret graces which cannot be diſcovered by à mortal eye, 


* 


but make the ſoul lovely and Precious in his fight, from whom no fecrets 


are goncealed. Again, there are many virtues which want an opportuni- 
ty of exerting and ſhewing themſelves in actio 1rtue 1 
time and place, a proper object, and a fit conjuncture of "circumſtances, 


5 of" IO. 165189 BB aft: 3 Jiri th 
ns. Every virtue requires 


for the due exerciſe of it. A ſtate of poverty obſcures all the virtues 
of liberality and munificence, The patience and fortitude of a Martyr 
or Confeſſor lye concealed in the Houriſhing times of Chriſtianity. Some 
virtues are only ſeen in affliction, and ſome in proſperity ; ſome in a pri- 


vate, and others in a publick capacity. But the great Sovereign.of the 
world beholds every perfection in its obſcurity, - and not only ſees what 


4 


7 
"a 


we do, but what we would do. He views our behaviour. in every con- 


currence of affairs, and fees us engaged in all the poſſibilities of action. 


- Hei diſcovers the Martyr and; Confeflor without the tryal of flames and 
torture, and will hereafter entitle many to the reward of actions, which 
they had never the opportunity of performing. Another reaſon why 
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men cannat form a right judgment of us is, begauſe the ſame actions may 
be aimed at different ends, and ariſe from quite contrary principles. 
Actions are of ſo mixt a nature, and ſo full of cireumſtances, that as men 

y into them more or leſs, of obſerve ſome parts more than others, they 
take different hints, and put contrary interpretations on them; ſo that 
the ſame actions may repreſent a man as hypocritical, and deſigning to 


one, which make him appear a Saint or Hero to another. He therefore 
who looks upon the foul through its outward actions, often ſees it through 
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ſo that on this account alſo, be is the only proper jud ge of our perte- 
ctions, who does not gueſs at the ſincerity of our intentions from the 
goodneſs of our actions: but weighs the goodneſs of our actions by the 


ra 


Bat further; it is impoſſible for outward actions to repreſent the per | 
fections of the ſoul, becauſe they can never ſhew the ſtrength. of thoſe 
principles from whence they proceed. They are not adequate expreſſions 
of our virtues, and can only fhew us what habits are in the foul, with. 
out diſcovering the degree or perfection of ſuch habits. - They are at beſt 
but weak reſemblances of our intentions, faint and imperfect copies that 
may acquaint us with the general deſign, but can never Expreſs the bęeau- 
ty and life of the original. But the great Judge of all the earth knows 
every different ſtate and degree: of humane improvement, from thoſe 
weak ſtirrings and tendencies of the Will which have not yet formed 

themſelves into regular purpoſes and deſigns, to the laſt entire finiſhing 
and conſummation of a good habit. He beholds the firſt imperfect ru- 
diments of a virtue in the ſoul, and keeps a watchful eye oyer it in all 
its progreſs, until it has received every grace it is capable of, and ap 
pears in its full beauty and perfection. Thus we ſee that none but the 
ſupreme Being can eſteem us according to our proper merits, ſince all 
others mult judge of us from gur outward actions, which can never give 
them a juſt eſtimate of us, ſince there are many perfections of a man 
which are not capable of appearing in actions; many which, allowing no 
natural incapacity of ſhewing themſelves, want an opportunity of doing 
it; or ſhould they all meet with an opportunity of appearing by actions, 
yet thoſe actions may be miſinterpreted, and applied to wrong principles; 
>" though they plainly diſcovered: the principles from whence they pro- 

ae, they could never ſhew the degree, ſtrength and perfection of 
principles. 5 05 e ee hots ee 
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And as the ſupreme Being is the only proper Judge of our perfeRions, 
ſa is he the only fit Rewarder of them. I His is  <oh{ideration" that 
comes home to eur intereſt, as che other adapts it ſelf to our ambition. 
And what could the moſt aſpiring, or the moſt ſelfiſn mai defire more, 
were he to form the notion of a Being to whom he would recommend 

himſelf,; chan ſuch a knowledge as can diſcover the leaſt appearance of 
1 er in him, and ſuch a goodneſs as will proportion a reward to 

eier . IOOTSAT Hog ado0t Gidfe 
Let the ambitious man therefore turn all his deſire of Fame this way; 
and, that he may propoſe to himſelf a Fame worthy of his ambition, let 
him conſider that if he employs his abilities to the beſt advantage, the 
time will come when the ſupreme Governor of the world, the great 
Judge of mankind, who ſees every degree of perfection in others, and 
poſſeſſes all poſſible perfection in himſelf, ſhall proclaim his worth before 
men and angels, and pronounce to him in the preſence of the whole crea- 


. 


o 


tion that beſt and moſt ſignificant of applauſes, Well done thou good and 


Faithful ſervant, enter thou into thy Maſter's joy. 
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V Father, whom I mentioned in my firſt Speculation, and whom 


% gquently talked to me upon the ſubject of Marriage. I was in 
my: younger years engaged, partly by his advice, and partly by my own. 
| inclinations, in the courtſhip of a perſon who had a great deal of beauty, 
and did not at my firſt approaches ſeem to have any averſion to me; but 
as my natural taciturnity hindered me from ſhewing my ſelf to the beſt 
advantage, ſhe by degrees began to look upon me as a very ſilly fellow, - - 
and being reſolved to regard Merit more than any thing elle in the per- 
ſons who made their applications to her, ſhe married a Captain of Dra- 


goons who happened to be beating up for recruits in thoſe parts. . 
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This unluck becken Wen me e pretty fallows ever 
nee; and diſcburaged me from trying my fortune with the fair ſex. 
The obfervations Which T made in this conjuncture, and the repeated 
advices which I received at that time from the good old man above- 
mentioned, have produced the following Eſfay upon Love and Marriage. 

The pleaſanteſt part of a man's life is generally that which paſſes in 
courtſhip, provided his paſſion be fincere, and the party beloved kind 
with diſcretion. . Love, Deſire, Hope,. all the pleaſing motions of the 
ſoul riſe in the purſult. 

It is eafter for an artful man, who is not in love, to peiſuntc his Mi- 
ſtreſs he has a paſſion for her, and to fuccerd in his purſuits, chan for 
one who loves with the greateſt violence. True love hath ten thoufand 
griefs, impatiences and refehtments, that render a man unamiable in the 
Þ wh the perſon whoſe affection he ſollicites; beſides, that it finks his 

Hgure, gives him fears, apprehenfions and poorneſs of ſpirit, and oſten 
Makes him appear ridiculous where he has a mind to recommend him- 
ſelf. 

Thoſe marriages generally abound woſt wich love and conſtancy, that 


are preceded by a long courtſhip. The paſſion ſhould ſtrike root, and 


gather ſtrength before marriage bo grafted on it. A long courſe of hopes 
and expectations fixes the idea in our minds, and habituates us to a fond- 
neſs of the perſon beloved. 
There is nothing of ſo great i to us, as the.good qualities 
of one to whom we join our felves for life; they do not only make our 
preſent Tate agreeable, but often determine our happineſs to all eternity. 
Where the ehoiee is left to friends, the chief point under conſideration 
is an Eſtate: where the 7 chuſe for themſelves, their thoughts turn 
moſt upon the Perſon. They have both their reaſons. The firſt would 
procure many conyeniencies and pleaſures of life to the party whoſe in- 
tereſts they eſpouſe; and at the ſame time may hope that the wealth of 
their friend will turn to their own credit and advantage. The others. 
are preparing for themſelves a perpetual feaſt. A good perfon does not 
only. raife, but continue love, and breeds a ſecret pleaſure and compla- 
cency in the beholder, when the firſt heats of deſire are extinguiſhed. 
It puts the wife or husband in countenance both among friends and 
ftrangers, and generally fills the family with a healthy and beautiful race 
of children. 
I ſhould prefer a woman that is agreeable i in my own eye, and not de- 
formed in that of the world, to a celebrated beauty. If you marry one 
remarkably 


* 
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remarkably beautiful, you muſt have a violent paſſion for her, or you 
have not the proper taſte of her charms; and if you have ſueh a paſſion. 
for her, it is odds but it will be imbittered with fears and jealduſſes. 
Good - nature, and evenneſs of temper, will give you an eaſſe compa- 
nion for life; virtue and good ſenſe, an agreeable friend; love and con- 
ſtancy, a good wife or husband. Where we meet one perſon with all 
theſe accompliſhments, we find an hundred without any one of them. 
The world, notwithſtanding, is moxe intent on trains and equipages, and 
all the ſhowy parts of life; we love rather to dazzle the multitude, than 
conſult our proper intereſt; and, as F have elſewhere obſerved; it is one 
of the maſt unaccountable paſſions: of humane nature, that we are at. 
greater pains to appear eaſie and happy to others, than really to make 
our ſelves ſo. Of all diſparities, that in humour makes the moſt unhap- 
py marriages, yet ſcarce enters into our thoughts at the contracting of 
them. Several that are in this reſpect unequally yoaked, and uneaſie 
for life, with a perſon of a particular character, might have been pleaſed 
and happy with a perſon af a contrary one, notwithſtanding they are 
both perhaps equally virtuous and laudable in their kind, 
Before marriage we cannot be too. inquiſitive and diſcerning in the 
_ faults of the perſon beloved, nor after it too dim- ſighted and ſuperficial. 
However perfect and accompliſhed. the perſon . you at a di- 
ſtance, you will find many blemiſhes and imperfections. in her humour, 
upon a more intimate acquaintance, which you never diſcovered or per- 
haps ſuſpected. Here therefore diſcretion and good - nature are to ftiew 
their ſtrength; the firſt will hinder your thoughts from dwelling on what 
is diſagreeable, the other will raiſe in you all the tenderneſs of com- 
paſſion and humanity, and by degrees ſoften thoſe very imperfections 
/ / ͤ ga 
Marriage enlarges the ſcene of our happineſs and miſeries. A mar- 
riage of love is pleaſant ; a marriage of intereſt eaſie; and a marriage, 
where both meet, happy. A happy marriage has in it all the pleaſures 
of friendſhip, all the enjoyments of ſenſe and reaſon, and indeed, all 
the ſweets of life. Nothing is a greater mark of a degenerate and vitious 
Age, than the common ridicule: which paſſes on this fate of life. It is, 
indeed, only happy in thoſe who can look down with ſcorn or neglect 
on the impieties of the times, and tread the paths of life together in a 
conſtant uniform courſe of virtue. e , 
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Think my fair hi digt obliged te to the Public for their kind « | acceptance | 
3; of a paper which viſits them every morning, and has in it none of 
"= thoſe Seaſonings that recommend ſo . of the Writing which are 

in vogue among us. 

As, on the one ſide, my paper has not in it a ſingle word of news): 
a reflection in politics, nor a'ftroke of party; ſo,” on the other, there 

are no faſhionable touches of infidelity, no obſcene ideas, no ſatyrs up- 

on prieſthood, marriage, and the like popular topics of ridicule; no 

private ſcandal, nor any thing that may tend to the defamation of 280 

ticular perſons, families, or ſocieties. 

There is not one of theſe above-mentioned ſubjects that woutd: not 
ſell a very indifferent paper, could I think of gratifying the public by ſuch 
mean and baſe methods: but notwithſtanding I have rejected every thing 
that ſavours of party, every thing that is looſe and immoral, and rx 
thing that might create uneaſineſs in the minds of particular perſons, 1 
find that the demand of my papers has encreaſed every month ſince their 
firſt appearance in the world. This does not perhaps reflect fo much 
honour upon my ſelf, as on my Readers, who give a much greater at- 
tention to diſcourſes of virtue and JAM than ever [ expected, or 
indeed could hope. be 1 

When I broke looſe from that great body of writers who have em- 
ployed their wit and parts in propagating of-vice and irreligion, I did 
not queſtion but I ſhould be treated as an odd kind of fellow that had 
a mind to appear ſingular in my way of writing: but the general recep- 
tion I have found, convinces me that the world is not ſo. corrupt as we 
are apt to imagine; and that if thoſe men of parts who have been employed 
in vitiating the Age, had endeavoured to rectifie and amend it, they 
needed not have ſacrificed their good fenſe and virtue to their fame and 


reputation. No man is ſo ſunk in vice and ignorance, but there are {till 
ſome 
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' ſome; hidden ſeeds of goodneſs and knowledge in him; which give him 
a reliſh of ſuch reflections and ſpeculations as have an aptneſs to improve 
the mind, and to make the heart better. | „ 


Reader would {till think the better of me, if he knew the pains I am at 
in qualifying what I write after ſuch a manner, that nothing may be inter- 
preted as aimed at private perſons. For this reaſon when I draw any 
faulty character, I conſider all thoſe perſons to whom the malice of the 
world may poſſibly apply it, and take care to dafh it with ſuch particu- 


lar circumſtances as may prevent all ſuch ill-natured applications. If 1 
write any thing on a black man, I run over in my mind all the eminent 
perſons in the nation who are of that complexion: when I place an ima- 


ginary name at the head of a character, I examine every ſyllable and let- 
ter of it, that it may not bear any reſemblance to one that is real. I 
know very well the value which every. man ſets upon his reputation, and 


how painful it is to be expoſed to the mirth and deriſion of the publick, | 


and ſhould therefore ſcorn to divert my Reader at the expence of any 
„„ tf ont; 7 „ 


As have been thus tender of every particular perſon's reputation, ſo I 


have taken more than ordinary care not to give offence to thoſe who ap- 
pear in the higher figures of life. 1 would not make my ſelf merry even 
with a piece of paſtboard that is inveſted with a publick character; for 


which reaſon I have never glanced upon the late deſigned proceſſion of 


his Holineſs and his attendants, notwithſtanding it might have afforded 
matter to many ludicrous Speculations. Among thoſe advantages, which 
the publick may reap from this paper, it is not the leaſt, that it draws 

mens minds off from the bitterneſs of party, and furniſhes them with 
ſubjects of diſcourſe that may be treated without warmth or paſſion. 
This is ſaid to have been the firſt deſign of thoſe Gentlemen who ſet on 
foot the Royal Society; and had then a very good effect, as it turned 
many of the greateſt genius's of that age to the diſquiſitions of natural 


knowledge, who, if they had engaged in politicks, with the ſame parts 


and application, might have ſet their country in a flame. The Air- pump, 
the Barometer, the Quadrant, and the like inventions, were thrown out 
to thoſe buſie ſpirits, as tubs and barrels are to a whale, that he may let 
the ſhip fail on without diſturbance, while he diverts himſelf with thoſe 
,,, 


\ 
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| I have ſhewn in a former paper, with how much care I have avoided 
all ſuch thoughts as are looſe, obſcene, or immoral; and I believe my 
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 T have been ſo very tcrmjuloms th ini this ue er not hurting any 


man's reputation, that I have forborn mentioning” even fuck Authors as 1 
could not name with honour. This I muſt confeſs to have been a piece 
of very great ſelf-denial: for as the public reliſhes nothing better than 
the ridicule which turns upon a writer of any eminence, ſo there is no- 
thing which a man that has but a very ordinary talent in ridicule may 
execute with greater eaſe, © One might raife laughter for a of a 
year together upon the works of a perſon who has publiſhed but a * 
few volumes. For which reaſon J am aſtoniſhed, that thoſe: who have 
appeared againſt this paper have made ſo very little of it. The criticiſms 
Which I have hitherto publiſhed; have been made with an intention ra- 
ther to diſcover beauties and excellencies in the writers of my own 
time, than to publiſſi any of their faults. and imperfections. In the mean 
while I ſhould take it for a very: great favour from ſome of my under. 
hand detracters, if they would break all meaſures with me: ſo far, as to 
give me a pretence for examining. their performances with an impartial 
eye: nor ſhall T look upon it as a breach An owes criticiſe the Au- 
thor, ſo long as Lacey clear off the Perfon. 
In the mean while, 'till I am provoked to ſuch hoſtilities, I halt hs 
time to time endeavour to do juſtice to thoſe who have diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves in the politer parts of ans and to point out ſuch: beau- 
ties in their works as may have eſe e obſervation of others. 
As the firſt place among our Sal Poets is due to Milton; and as 1 
have drawn more quotations out of him than from any other; I ſhalt en- 
_ iter into a regular criticiſm upon his Paradi/e Laff, which I ſhall publiſh 
every Saturday, till I have given my thoughts upon that Poem. I ſhall 
not however preſume to impoſe upon others my om particular. judgment 
on this Author, but only deliver it as my private qpinion. Criticiſm is af 
a large extent, and every particular maſter in tlits art has his favourite 
ſlages in an Author, which do not equally ſtrike the beſt judges. It 
"will be ſufficient for me if I diſcover many beauties: or imperfections 
which others have not attended to, and I ſhould be very glad to ſee any 
of our eminent writers publiſh their diſcovories an the Wo «on ſubject. In 
| ſhort, I would always be underſtood to write my papers. of criticiſm in 
the ſpirit which Horace has expreſſed in thoſe two — lines; \f 


Si quid noviſti rectius eftis, 
Candidus imperti; fi non, his utere mecum. 


If you have made any better remarks of your own, communicate them 
with candour; if not, make uſe of theſe J preſent you with, 
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\NE of the Fathers, if Fam 1 1 has defined a woman 
pe: be Coo. prroddoper, an animal that delights in finery. 1 have al- 
eady treated of the Tex in two or three papers, conformably to 
chis definition, and have in particular obſerved, that in all ages they 
have been more careful than the men to adorn. that Pen of the head, 
which we generally call the outſidle. 

This obfervation is ſo very notorious, that when in ordinary diſcourſe 
we ſay a man has a fine head, a long head, or a good head, we expreſs 
our ſelves metaphorically, and ſpeak in relation to his underſtanding; 
whereas when we ſay of a woman, ſhe has a fine, a long or a good head, 
3 only in relation to her commode. 

It is obſerved among birds, that nature has lavidbed all her ornaments 

upon the male, who very often appears in a moſt beautiful head-dreſs: 
Whether it he a creſt, a comb, a tuft of feathers, or a natural little plume, 
eretcted like a kind of pinnacle on the very top of the head. As nature on 
the contrary has poured out her charms in the greateſt abundance upon the 
Female part of our ſpecies, ſo they are very aſſiduous in beſtowing upon 
themſelves the fineſt garnitures of art. The peacock, in all his pride, does 
not diſplay half the colours that appear in the garments of a Britiſb La- 
dy, when ſhe is dreſſed: either for a ball or a birthday. 

But to return to our female heads. The Ladies have been for ſome 
time in a kind of moulting ſeaſon, with regard to that part of their dreſs, 
having caſt great quantities of ribbon, lace, and cambrick, and in ſome 
meaſure reduced that part of the humane figure to the beautiful globular 
form, which is natural to it. We have for a great while expected what 
kind of ornament would be ſubſtituted in the place of thoſe antiquated 
commodes. But our female projectors were all the laſt ſummer ſo taken 


up 


* 


up — the improvement of tat Fee that Jon bad 6 not time to 
attend to any thing elſe; but having at length ſufficiently adorned their 
lower parts, they now begin to turn their thoughts upon the other ex- 
tremity, as well remembring the old kitchin r that if you light a 
fire at both ends, the middle will ſhift: for its ſelf. - a 

am engaged in this Speculation by a ſight which I Laels met with at 
the Opera. As I was ſtanding in the hinder part of the box, I took no- 
tice of a little cluſter of women ſitting together in the prettieſt coloured 
hoods that I ever ſaw. One of them was blue, another yellow, and ano- 
ther philomot; the fourth was of a pink colour, and the fifth of a pale 
green. I looked with as much pleaſure upon this little party-coloured 
aſſembly, as upon a bed of tulips, and did not know at firſt whether it 
might-not be an embaſſie of Iadian Queens; but upon my going about 
into the pit, and taking them in front, I was immeditately undeceived, 
and ſaw fo much beauty in every face, that I found them all to be Exgliſb. 
Such eyes and lips, cheeks and foreheads, could be the growth of no 
other country. Fhe complexion of their faces hindered me from ob- 
ſerving any further the colour of their hoods, though I could eaſily per- 
ceive by that unſpeakable ſatisfaction which appeared in their looks, that 
their own thoughts were wholly taken up: on thoſe pretty ornaments 
they wore upon their heads. | 

Jam informed that this faſhion ſpreads daily, infoitmch that the Whig . 
and Tory Ladies begin already to hang out different colours, and to ſhew 
their principles in their head-dreſs. Nay if I may believe my friend WII I. 
-Honzvcoms, there is a certain old Coquette of his acquaintance, who 
intends to appear very, ſuddenly in a rainbow hood, like the Iris in Dry- 
dens Virgil, not queſtioning but that among ſuch a | Fatlety of Raines 
ſhe ſhall have a charm for every heart. 

My friend WILL, who very much values himſelf upon his great ins 
ſights into gallantry, tells me, that he can already gueſs at the humour 
a Lady is in by her hood, as the courtiers of Morocco know the diſpoſi- 
- of their preſent Emperor by the colour of the dreſs which he puts 

When Mele/inda wraps her head in flame colour, her heart is ſet 

3 execution. When ſnie covers it with purple, I would not, ſays he, 

adviſe her lover to approach her; but if ſhe appears in white, it is peace, 
and he may hand her out of her box with ſafety. _ 

VL informs me likewiſe, that theſe hoods may be uſed as ſi gnals. 

Why elſe, ſays he, does Cornelia always put on a black hood men her 


husband is gone into the country? 
Such 
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Such are my friend Hongeycoms's dreams of es For my 
-Fimpute this diverſity of colours in the hoods to the diverſi- 


ry of comptexton in rhe faces of my pretty country women. Ovid in his 
Art of Love has given ſoms precepts as to this particular, though I find 


they are different fram thofe which prevail among the moderns. He re- 


commends a red ſtriped ſilk to the pale complexion; white to the brown, 
and dark to the k to the fair. On the contrary my friend WILL, who pretends 
to be gj grdater maſter in this art than Oi tells me, that" the paleſt fea- 
tures look the moſt agreeable in white ſarcenet; that a face which is 
overfluſhed appears to advantage in the deepeſt ſcarlet, and that the dark- 
eſt complexion'is not a little alleviated! by a black hood: In fhort;” he's 
for loſing the calour of the face in that of the hood, as a fire burns dimly, 
and à candle goes half cut, in the light of the Sun. This, ſays he, 
your Ovid hinifelf has hinted, where he treats of theſe matters, when he 
tells us that the blue Water: nymphs are dreſſed in &ky- ecloured gar ments; 


and that Aurora, h ene appears in che light of ee is 


rowucb in ſaffnon. 


Whether theſe lis ee juſtly  qraumded 1 nb telle but 1 


; 5 often known him, as we have food together behind the Ladies, 


praiſe, ar diſpraiſe the camplexion of a; face which he never ſaw, fiom 
| 8 abe colour of ber hood, and has Deen vady : ſoldom out in theſt 
has: IY £17 

| 1 5 I have nothing more at heart wan che owianr, aud r 
of the fair ſex, I cannot conclude this. paper without an exhortation to 
the Brit iſh Ladies, that they would excel the women i of all other nari- 
ens as much in virtue and good ſenſe, as they do in beauty; which they 
may certainly do, if they will be as induſtrious to cultivate! their minds, 


as they are to adorn their bodies; in the mean while I ſhall troy 


0 thai mak ſerious conſideration the. ſaying. * an a n Peer 
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1 — H ERE ; is 10 in n nature more e irkſome than general Jiſcourles, 


_ eſpecially when they turn chiefly upon words. For this reaſon. I 
ſhall wave the diſcuſſion of that point which was ſtarted. ſome 


years ſince, Whether Mz/ton's Paradiſe Loft may be called an Heroic 


Poem? | thoſe who will not give it that title, may call it (if they pleaſe) a 


Divine Poem. It will be ſufficient to its perfection, if it has in it all 
the beauties of the higheſt kind of poetry; and as for thoſe who alledge 


it is not an Heroic Poem, they advance no more to the diminution of it, 
than if they ſhould ſay Adam is not ucar, nor Eve Helen. 
I ſhall therefore examine it by the rules of Epie poetry, and ſee who 


then it falls ſhort of the 7/zad or nuceiad, in the beauties which are eſſen- 


tial to that kind of writing. The firſt thing to be conſidered in an Epic 
poem, is the Fable, which is perfect or imperfect, according as the action 
which it relates is more or leſs ſo. This action ſhould have three qualift- 
cations in it. Firſt, it ſhould be but One action. Secondly, it ſhould be 
an Entire action; and Thirdly, it ſhould be a Great action. To conſider 
the action of the Iliad, ueid, and Paradiſe Loft, in theſe three ſeveral 
lights. Homer, to preſerve the Unity of his action, haſtens into the midſt | 
of things, as Horace has obſerved: had he gone up to Leda's egg, or 

begun much later, even at the rape of Helen, or the inveſting of Trey, 


it is manifeſt that the ſtory of the poem would have been a ſeries of ſe- 


veral actions. He therefore opens his poem with the diſeord of his 


Princes, and artfully interweaves, in the ſeveral ſucceeding parts of 


it, an account of every thing material which relates to them, and had 
paſſed before this fatal diſſenſion. After the fame manner Aineas makes 
his firſt appearance in the Tyrrhene ſeas, and within fight of Itahy, becauſe 
the action propoſed to be celebrated was that of his ſettling himſelf in 
Latiam. But becauſe it was neceſſary for the reader to know what had 
happened to him in the taking of Trey, and in the preceding parts of 
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his voyage, Virgil makes his Heroe relate it by way of Epiſode in the 


ſecond and third books of the Aizeid:i The contents of both which 
books come before thoſe of the firſt book in the thread of the ſtory, 
though for preſerving of this Unity of action, they follow it in the 


diſpoſition of the poem. Milton, in imitation of theſe two great Poets, 


opens his-Paradiſe Loſt with an infernal council plotting the Fall of 


man, which is the action he propoſed to celebrate; and as for thoſe 
great actions, the battel of the angels, and the creation of the world, (which 
preceded in point of time, and which, in my opinion, would have entirely 
_ deſtroyed the Unity of his principal action, bad he related them in the 
ſame order that they happened) he caſt them into the Ran. ACA and 
ſeventh books; by way of Epiſode to this noble poem. By 40 


- Ariſtotle himſelf allows, that Hamer has nothing to boaſt of lat to the 


Unity of his Fable, though at the ſame time that great Critio and Philo- 
ſopher endeavours to palliate this imperfection in the Greet Poet, by 


imputing it in ſome meaſure to the very nature of an Epic poem. Some 


have been of opinion, that the Æueid alſo labours in this particular, and 
has Epiſodes which may be looked upon as excreſcencies rather than as 
parts of the action. On the contrary, the poem which we have now un- 
der our conſideration, hath no other Epiſodes than ſuch as naturally a- 
riſe from the ſubject, and yet is filled with ſuch a multitude of aſtoniſh- 
ing incidents, 'that it gives us at the ſame time a pleaſure of the greateſt 
variety, and of the greateſt PILING} $1 Ber earn; in its n Wonen di- 
verſified in the execution. | 
' muſt obſerve alſo, that as Vi weil i in the poem which was def WO to 


celebrate the original of the Roman empire, has deſcribed the birth of its 


great rival, the Carthaginian Commonwealth: Milton with the like art 
in his poem on the Fall of man, has related the Fall of thoſe angels who 
are his profeſſed enemies. Beſide the many other beauties in ſuch an 
Epiſode, its running parallel with the great action of the poem, hinders 
it from breaking the Unity ſo much as another Epiſode would have done, 
that had not ſo great an affinity with the principal ſubject. In ſhort, this 
is the ſame kind of beauty which the Critics admire in the Spaniſh Fry- 
ar, or the Double Diſcovery, where the two dferegt plots look like 
counterparts and copies of one another. 

The ſecond qualification required in the atioti of an Epic poem is, 
that it ſhould be an entire action: an action is entire when it is compleat 
in all its parts; or as Ariſtotle deſcribes it, when it conſiſts. of a begin- 


ing, a middle, and an end. Nothing ſhould go before it, be intermix- 


Mm 2 ed 
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ed with it, a ſollow aſter it, that is not related 10 it. As on che oon - 
trary, no ſingle ſtep ſhould be omitted in that juſt aud ragular proceſs 
hieh it muſt be Tabpoſhd to:takd from its otiginal to its oonfummation. 
Mis We ſee the anger of Aabillis in ius binthzoits continuance and ef. 
fectsʒ and A£incer's ſettlement in fey; carried on through all the oppo- 
ſitions in his way: $0; it both by ſea and land-. The action in Miltun ex- 
cels UI think) both the: fordter in this particular 3 we ſet᷑ it cuntrived in 
hell, exeented upon earth, and puniſhed, hy heaven. Plie parts of it 
are told in the moſt difling Pr ABT of _ anbtiter bark 
the moſt natural order.. > 
The third, qualification of. an Epic Ze I is its esel ddr 3 
of Achilles was of ſuch 9 8 $9 that 11 7 embroiled the Kings of 
Greece daſttoysde che Herdes of Me, and engnged all the Gods in fitiions. 
The ſettlement; of Huas in Itaſy produced the Cuſune, and gave birth 
to the: nas empire. Milton s ſuhject was ſtill Greater than either of 
the former; it does not determine the fate of ſingie perſons or nations, 
but of a hole ſpecies: Ide united powers: of hell are juined together 
for the deſtruction ef mankind, whiohi they effected in part, and would 
have cempleted, had not Omnipatenes it ſelf interpoſed. The principal 
actors are man in his greateſt psrfection, and woman in her higheft beau - 
ty. Their enemies are the fallen angels: the Meſſiab their friend, and 
the Almighty their protector. In ſhort, every thing that is great in the 
whole cirele of Being. whether within the verge: of naluren an out of it, 
has a proper part aſſigned it in this admirable poem. 
\ Im, poetry, a in architecture, not only the whole, bne:thi» mindipal | 
members, and every part of them, fhouid be Great I will not preſume 
to ſay, that the book of Games in the Aueid, or that in the Had; are 
not of | this. nature, nor to reprehend Virgil's ſimile of a Top, and: many 
other of the fame kind in the Iliad as liable to any cenſute in this par- 
ticular; but I think we may ay, without derogating fram/thoſe wonder- 
ful performanoes, that there is an indiſputable and unqueſtianed magni- 
ficence in every part of -Paradi/e Leſt, and indeed a much greater than 
could have been formed upon any pagan ſyſtem. 

But 4rifotle, by the Greatneſs of the action, 4. not oily mean that 
it ſhould be great in its Nature, but alſo in its Duration, or in other words, 
that it ſhould have a due Length in it, as well as what we properly call 
Greatneſs. The juſt meaſure of this kind of magnitude, he explains by 
the following ſimilitude. An animal, no bigger than a Mite, cannot ap- 
pear dae to the eye, becauſe che 2 takes it in at once, and has 

only 
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only a confuſed idea of the whole, and not a oy idea of all its parts; 
if on the contrary you ſhoutdfappoſe an animal of ten thouſand furſongs 
in length, the een be ſo filled with a ſingle part of it, that it 
could not give the mind an idea of the whole. What theſe animals are 
to the eye, a very ſhort or a vety long action would be to the memory. 
The firſt would be, as it were, loſt and ſwallowed up by it, and the 
other difficult to be contained in it. Homer and Virgil have ſhewn their 
principalcart in this particular; the action of the Thau, and that of the 
Aneid, were in themſelves exceeding ſhort, but are ſo beautifully ex- 
tended and diverſified by the invention of Zpz/ddes, and the machinery 
of gods, with the like poetical ornaments, that they make up ah agreea- 
Milian 's action is enriched; with ſuch variety of circumſtances, 

have taken as much pleaſure in reading the Contents of his books, as in 


able ſtory ſufficient to employ the memory without en 1 
. 


the beſt invented tory Lever met with. It is poſſible, that the traditions 


on which the. Liad and ZEneid were built, had more circumſtances in 
them than the hiſtory of the Fall f Man, as it is related in Scripture. 
Beſides it was eaſier for Homer and Virgil to daſh the truth. with fiction, 


as they were in no danger of offending the religion of their country by 


it. But as for Milton, he had not only a very few circumſtances, upon 


greateſt caution in every thing that he added out of his own invention. 
And, indeed, notwithſtanding all the reſtraints he was under, he has 
filled his ſtory with ſo many ſurprizing incidents, which bear fo cloſe an 
analogy with what is delivered in holy writ, that it is capable of pleaſing: 
the moſt Delicate reader, without giving offence to the moſt Scrupulous. 

The modern Critics have collected, from feveral hints in the Iliad and 


which to raiſe his poem, but was alſo: obliged to proceed with the 


ZEneid, the ſpace of time which is taken up by the action of each of 


thoſe poems; but as a great part of Miltou's ſtory was tranſacted in ro- 
gions that lie out of the reach of the Sun and the ſphere of day, it is 
impoſſible to: gratiſie the Reader with ſuch a calculation, which indeed 
would: be more curious than inſtructive; none of the Critics, either an- 


cient or modern, having laid down rules to circumſeribe the action of 


an Epic poem with any determined number of years, days or hours. 
* But of this more particularly hereafter, 


* Vid. 
Spe. 
308. 
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AVING examined os Adion of, : Paradiſe Loſe, let us in the 

next place conſider the Actors. This is Ariſfoties method of 
a conſidering, firſt the fable, and ſecondly the manners; Of as we. 
generally call them in Engliſb, the fable and the character. 

Homer has excelled all the Heroic Poets that ever wrote, in * Mul- 
titude and Variety of his characters. Every God that is admitted into 
his Poem, acts a part which would have been ſuitable to no other Deity. 
His Princes are as much diſtinguiſhed by their manners as by their do- 
minions; and even thoſe among them, whoſe characters ſeem wholly 
made up of courage, differ from one another as to the particular kinds of 
courage in which they excel. In ſhort, there is ſcarce à ſpeech or action 
in the Iliad, which the reader may not aſcribe to the . that re 
or acts, without ſeeing his name at the head of it. 
| Homer does not only out- ſhine all other Poets in the Variety, but alſo 

in the Novelty of his characters. He hath introduced among his Grecian 
Princes a perſon who had lived thrice the age of man, and converſed 
with Theſens, Hercules, Polyphemus, and the firſt race of Heroes. His 
principal actor is the ſon of a Goddeſs, not to mention the Off. ſpring of 
other deities, who have likewiſe a place in his Poem, and the venerable 
Trojan Prince, who was the-father of ſo many Kings and Heroes. There 
is in theſe ſeveral characters of Homer, a certain Dignity as well as No- 
velty, which adapts them in a more peculiar manner to the nature of an 
heroic poem. Though at the ſame time, to give them the greater Vari- 
ety, he has deſcribed a Vulcan, that is a buffoon e his ey and a 
Ther ſites among his mortals. | 
Virgil falls infinitely ſhort of tha | in the Characters of his Poem, | 

both as to their Variety and Novelty. Eneas is indeed a perfect character, 
but as for Achates, though he is ſtiled the Hero's friend, he does nothing 
in the whole poem which may deſerve that title. Gras, Mue ſtheus, Fer- 


geſtus, 
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e and Chonthus, are all of them men of the ſame ſtamp and cha- 
1 Acter 99 ; 


-fortemque Shes fortemque can bum Vir 8. 


There « are indeed ſeveral natural incidents in the part of Aſtanius; ; as 
that of Dido cannot be ſufficiently admired. I do not ſee any thing new | 
or particular in Turuas. Pallas and Evander are remote copies of 
Heltor and Priam, as Lauſus and Mezentius are almoſt parallels to Pa“. 
las and Evander, The characters of Ni/us and Euryalus are beautiful, 
but common. We mult not forget the parts of Sinon, Camilla, and ſome 
few others, which are fine improvements on the Greek Poet. In ſhort, 
there is neither that Variety nor Novelty in the perſons of the Æneid, 
which we meet with in thoſe of the Liad. 

If we look into the Characters of Milton, we ſhall find that he has in- - 
troduced all the Variety his fable was capable of receiving. The whole 
ſpecies of mankind was in two perſons at the time to which the ſubject 
of his Poem is confined, We have, however, four diſtinct characters in 
theſe two perſons, We ſee man and woman in the higheſt innocence 
and perfection, and in the moſt abject ſtate of guilt and infirmity. The 
two laſt characters are, indeed, very common and obvious, but the two 
firſt are not only more Magnificent, but more New than any characters 
either in Virgil or Homer, or indeed in the whole circle of nature. 

Milton was ſo ſenſible of this defect in the ſubject of his Poem, and of 
the few Characters it would afford him, that he has brought into it two 
actors of a ſhadowy fictitious nature, in the perſons of Sin and Death, 
by which means he has wrought into the body of his fable a very beau- 
tiful and well- invented Allegory. But notwithſtanding the fineneſs of p;, | 
this Allegory may attone for it in ſome meaſure; I cannot think that Spect. "ll 
perſons of ſuch a chimerical exiſtence are proper actors in an Epic Poem; =_ 
becauſe there is not that meaſure of probability annexed to them, which 1 
is requiſite in Writings of this Kind; as] thall ſhew more at large here- | 
after: : | 

Virgil has, indeed, mis Fame as an actreſs in the Aneid, but the | Fl 

part ſhe acts is very ſhort, and none of the. moſt admired circumſtances | | "= 

| 
| 
| 


in that divine work. We find in Mock-heroic poems, particularly in 
the Dien ſary and the Lutrin, ſeveral allegorical perſons of this nature, 
which are very beautiful in thoſe compoſitions, and may, perhaps, be 
uſed as an argument, that the authors of them were of opinion, ſuch ca- 
racters might have a place in an Epic work. For my own part, I ſhould 
— N be 
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be glad the reader would think (o, Son the gala of the Poem I am now 
examining; and muſt further add, that if ſuch empty unſubſtantial Beings 
may be ever made uſe of on this occaſian, never Were any more nicely 
imagined, and employed in more Lia actions, than thoſe of Which I 
am now ſ] 
Another principal 08 in this poem is the great enemy of mE 
The part of Ve in Homer's Odhſſey is very muck admired By Ar:/fo- 
tle, as perplexing that fable with very agreeable plots and intricacies, 
not only'by the many adventures in his voyage, and the ſubtilty of his be- 
haviour,. but by the various concealmens and diſcoveries of his perſon | 
in ſeveral parts of that Poem. But the crafty Being 1 have now menti- 
oned . makes a much longen vayage than Uſes, puts in practice many 
more wiles and ſtratagems, and hides himſelf under a greater yariety of 
ſhapes. and appearances, alt of which are ſeverally detekted, £0 the + ny 
delight and ſurprize ofithe reader. 
We may likewiſe obſerve with how much art the Poet has ioc fe- 
veral characters of the per ſons that ſpeak in his infernal aſſembly. On the 
contrary, how has he repreſented the whole Godhead exerting it ſelf to- 
wards man in its full benevolence under the three-fold diſtindtion; of a 
Creator, a Redeemer, and a Comforter! 9 

Nor muſt we omit this vori of Raphael, wito; midi his reeedernes 
and friendſhip: for man, ſhews-ſuch a dignity and condeſcenſion in all his 
ſpeech and behaviour, as are ſuitable to a ſuperior nature. The Angels 
are indeed as much diverſified in Milton, and diffinguiſhed' by-their pro- 
per parts, as the Gods are in Nomen or Virgil. Tbe reader will find no- 
thing aſcribed to Uriel, Gabriel, Michael, or Raphael, which f is not in 
a particular manner ſuitable to their reſpective characters. 

There. is another circumſtance in the principal actors of the Thadand | 
Aneid, which gives a pecylian beauty to thoſe two Poems, and was there- 
fore contrived with very great judgment. I mean the authors having cho. 
ſen for their Heroes. perſons who were ſo nearly related to the: people 
for whom they wrote. Achilles was a Greek, and MÆnueas the remote 
founder of Reme. By this means their countrymen (whom they princi- 
pally propaſed to themſelnes fur their neaders) were particularly atten- 
tive to all the partꝭ of thein ſtony, and ſympathiaed with their Heroes in 
all their adventures. A. Nomam could not hut rejoice in the eſcapes, ſuc- 
ceſſes, and victories of Antas, and be grieved at any defeats, misfor- 
tunes, or diſappointments that befell him; as a Greel muſt have had the 
e RF, io Aoballes, And: it is * that each of thoſe poems 


have 
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have loſt this great advantage, among thoſe readers to whom their He- 
roes are as ſtrangers, or indifferent perſons. _ 
Miltow's Poem is admirable in this reſpect, ſince it is impoſſible for any 
of its readers, whatever nation, country or people he may belong to, not 
to be related to the perſons who are the principal actors in it; but what 
is ſtill infinitely more to its advantage, the principal actors in this poem 
are not õnly our progenitors, but our repreſentatives. We have an actual 
intereſt in every thing they do, and no leſs than our utmoſt happineſs 1 is 
concerned, and lies at ſtake in their behaviour. 
Il ſhall ſubjoin as a corollary to the foregoing remark, an admirable ob- 
ſervation out of Ariſſotle, which hath been very much miſrepreſented in 
the quotations of ſome modern Critics. If a man of perfect and con- 
« ſummate virtue falls into a misfortune, it raiſes our pity, but not our 
e terror, becauſe we do not fear that it may be our own caſe, who do 
« not reſemble the ſuffering perſon. But as that great Philoſopher adds, 
If we ſee a man of virtue, mixt with infirmities, fall into any misfor- 
« tune, it does not only raiſe our pity, but our terror; becauſe we are 
« afraid that the like misfortune may happen to our ſelves, who reſem- 
. « ple the character of the ſuffering perſon. 

I ſhall only remark in this place, that the foregoing obſervation of Avi. 
feotle, though it may be true in other occaſions, does not hold in this; 
becauſe in the preſent caſe, though the perſons who fall into misfortune 
are of the moſt perfect and conſummate virtue, it is not to be conſidered 
as what may poſſibly be, but what actually is our own caſe; ſince we are 
embarked with them on the ſame bottom, and muſt be partakers of their 
happineſs or miſery. _ 

In this, and ſome e very few inſtances, Ariſtotle's rules for Epic 
poetry (which he had drawn from his reflections upon Homer) cannot 
be ſuppoſed to ſquare exactly with the Heroic poems which have been 
made ſince his time; ſince it is evident to every impartial Judge his rules 
would ſtill have been more perfect, could he have peruſed the Ænueid 


which was made ſome hundred years after his death. 
In my next, I ſhall go through other parts of Mz/ron's Poem; and hope 


that what I ſhall there advance, as well as what I have already written, 
will not only ſerve as a comment upon Milton, but upon Ariſtotle. 
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7E have already taken a EW) ſurvey of the Fable 0d Chars- 
cters in Milton's Paradiſe Loft:. the parts which remain to be 
rY conſidered, according to Ariſtotle's method, are the Sentiments. 
and the Language. Before I enter upon the firſt of theſe, I muſt adver- 
tiſe my Reader, that it is my deſign, as ſoon as I have finiſhed my general. 
reflections on theſe four ſeveral heads, to give particular inſtances out of. 
the Poem, now before us, of Beauties and. ImperfeRions Which 
may be obſerved under each of the as alſo. of ſuch other particulars as. 
may not properly fall under any of them. This. I thought, fit to premiſes. 
that the Reader may not judge too haſtily of this Piece. of eririciſmg an 
look upon it as imperfed, e he has ſeen the. whole extent of it. 

The Sentiments in an Epic Poem are the Thoughts and Behaviour which: 
the Author aſcribes to the perſons. whom he introduces, and are juſt 
when they are conformable to the characters of the ſeveral perſons. The- 
Sentiments have likewiſe a relation to hinge as well as perſons, and are: 
then perfect when they are ſuch as are adapted to the ſubject. If in either 
of theſe caſes the Poet endeayours to argue or explain, magnifie or diminiſh. 
to raiſe love or hatred, pity. or terror, or any other paſſion, we ought, to, 
conſider whether the Sentiments he makes uſe of are proper for thoſe ends. 

Homer is cenſured by the Critics for his defect as to this particular in 
feveral parts of the Iliad and Odyſſey, though at the ſame time thoſe who 
have treated this, great. Poet with candour, have attributed this defect to 
the times in which he lived: It was the fault of the age, and not of 
Homer, if there wants that delicacy in ſome of his ſentiments, Which 
now appears in the works of men of a much inferior genius. Beſides, 
if there are blemiſhes in any particular thoughts, there is an infinite 
beauty in the greateſt part of them. In ſhort, if there are many Poets 
who would not have fallen into the meanneſs of ſome. of his ſentiments, 
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quiſite judgment, could have filled their converſation: and behaviour : 


Vor is it ſufficient for an Epic Poem to be filled with fuch thoughts 
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Milton's chief talent, and indeęd his diſtinguiſhing. excellence, lies in 


ments he triumphs over all the Poets both modern and ancient; Homer 
only excepted. It is impoſſible for the imagination of man to diſtend it 
felf with greater ideas, than thoſe which he has laid together in his firſt, 
ſecond, and ſixth books. The ſeventh, which deſcribes the Creation of 


the world, is likewiſe wonderfully ſublime, though not ſo apt to ſir _ "2 
up emotion in the mind of the Reader, nor conſequently ſo perfect in . 
the Epic Way of Writing, becaule it is filled with leſs action. Let the 2 1 
* 5 judicious RE 


val him in every other part of Poetry but in the Greatneſs of his ſenti- 
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judicious Reader compare what Longings has obſerved on ſeveral paſſa- 
ges in Homer, and he will find parallels for moſt of them in the Para- 
diſe Loſt, 

From what has been ſaid we may infer, that as there are two kinds of 
Sentiments, the Natural and the Sublime, which are always to be purſued 
in an heroic Poem; there are alſo two kinds of thoughts which are care- 
fully to be avoided. The firſt are ſuch as are affected and unnatural; 
the ſecond ſuch as are mean and vulgar. As for the firſt kind of thoughts, 
we meet with little or nothing that is like them in Virgil. he has none 
of thoſe trifling points and puerilities that are ſo often to be met with 
in Ovid, none of the Epigrammatic turns of Luran, none of thoſe ſwelling 
| ſentiments. which are ſo frequently in Statius and Claudian, none ef 
thoſe mixed embelliſnments of 74%. Every thing is juſt and natural. 
His Sentiments ſhow that he had a perfect infight into humane nature, 
and that he knew every thing which was the moſt proper to affect it. " 

Mr. Dryden has in ſome places, which I may hereafter take notice 
miſrepreſented Virgil's way of thinking as to this particular, in the bt 
lation he has given us of the Æueid. I do not remember that Homer any 
where falls into the faults above-mentioned, which were indeed the falſe 
refinements of later ages. Milton, it muſt be confeſt, has ſometimes er- 
red in this reſpect, as I ſhall ſhew more at large in another paper; though 
conſidering all the Poets of the age in which he writ were infected with 
this wrong way of thinking, he is rather to be admired that he did not 
give more into it, than that he did ſometimes comply with the vicious 
taſte which ſtill prevails ſo much among modern writers. 

But ſince ſeveral thoughts may be natural which are low Woo grove- 
ling, an Epic Poet ſhould not only avoid ſuch Sentiments as are unnatural 
or affected, but alſo ſuch as are mean and vulgar. Homer has opened a 
great field of raillery to men of more delicacy than greatneſs of genius, 
by the homelineſs of ſome of his ſentiments. But, as Thave before ſaid, theſe 
are rather to be imputed to the ſimplicity of the age in which. he lived, 
to which I may alſo add, of that which he deſcribed, than to any imper- 
fection in that divine Poet. Zöilus, among the ancients, and 12 * 
Perrault among the moderns, puſhed their ridicule very far upon him, 
on account of ſome ſuch ſentiments. There is no blemiſſi to 8 obſer· 
ved in Virgil, under this head, and but a very few in Milton. 

I ſhall give but one inſtance of this impropriety of thought in Homer, 
and at the ſame time compare it with an inſtance of the ſame nature, both 
in Vini and Milton. Sentiments which raiſe lau guter o can very ſeldom 
— 
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be admitted with any decency into an heroic Poem, whoſe buſineſs i is to 
excite paſſions of a much nobler nature. Homer, however, in his chara- 
cters of Vulcan and Therſites, in his ſtory of Mars and Venus, in his be- 
haviour of 1r#s, and in other paſſages, has been obſerved to have lapſed 
into the Burleſque character, and to have departed from that ſerious Air 

which ſeems eſſential to the"magnificence of an Epic Poem. I remember 
but one laugh in the whole Aueid, which riſes in the fifth book upon 
Monetes, where he 1s repreſented as thrown overboard, and drying him- - 
ſelf upon a rock. But this piece of mirth is ſo well timed, that the ſeve- 
reſt Critic can have nothing to ſay againſt it, for it is in the book of games - 
and diverſions, where the Reader's mind may be ſuppoſed to be ſuffici- 

ently relaxed for ſuch an entertainment. The only piece of pleaſantry 
in Paradiſe Loft, is where the evil ſpirits are deſcribed as. rallying . 
Angels upon the ſucceſs of their new invented artillery. This paſſage 
E look upon to be the moſt exceptionable in the whole Poem, as being "= 


nothing: alle a a firing of Puns, and ſets too Very maine. 
27 ee beheld their plight, . Wy . 
And to bit mates thus in deriſion ral dl. . 
O friends, why come not on theſe vittors proud 7 
Ere while they fierce-were goming, and when We, 
To entertain them fair- with open front, 
Aud breaſt, (what could we more) propounded terms 
O compoſition; ſtraight they changed their minds, 
Flew off, and into ſtrauge vagaries fell, 
As they would dance, yet for a dance they ſtem' d 
Somewhat extravagant and wild, * 5 
For joy of offer d peace; but I ſuppoſe 
F our propoſals once again. were heard, 
We ſhould compel them to a quick reſult.” 
To whom thus Belial in like game ſome mode. 
Teader, the terms we ſent, were terms of weight, 
Of hard contents, and full of force urg d home, 
Such as we might pereeive amus'd them all, 
Aud ſtumbled meny; who receives them _ 
Had need, from head to foot, well underſtand; 
Nos underſtood, this gift they have beſides, 
They ſhew us when our ** walk not upright. 


Thus they among * in pleaſant veiu. 
Stood ſtoffing ——— 
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timents in the Paradiſs Loft, we are in the laſt place to conſider 
the Language; and as the learned world is very much divided 
upon Milton as to this point, I hope they will excufe me if Tappear-parti- 
cular in any of my opinions, and eneline to 510 who judge the moſt 
advantagiouſly of the Author. 
It is requiſite that the Eanguage of an Heroic poem ſhould de both 
Perſpicuous and Sublime. In proportion as either of theſe two qualities 
are wanting, the Language is imperfect. Perſpicuity is the firſt and moſt 
neceſſary qualification; infomuch that a good-natured Reader ſometimes 
over- looks a little flip even in the Grammar or Syntax, where it is im- 
poſſible for him to miſtake the Poet's ſenſe, Of this mg is he {page 
in Milton, wherein he ſpeaks of & aran. | 


God and his Son except, _ 
Created thing nought valu d he nor ſhud. 


And that in which he deſcribes Adam and: Zve.. 


Adam the goodlieft man of men ſince born 
His ſons, the faireſt of her daughters Eve. 


It is plain, that in the former of theſe paſſages, according'to' the natu- 
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ral Syntax, the divine Perſons mentioned in the firſt line are repreſented 


as Created Beings; and that in the other, Adam and Eve are confounded 
with their ſons and daughters. Such little blemiſhes as theſe, when 
che thought is great and a we ſhould, with Horace, impute to a 

pPuardo- 
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pardonable inadvertency,” or to the weakneſs of human nature, which 
_— attend to each minute particular, and give the laſt finiſhing to 
circumſtance in ſo long a work. The ancient Critics therefore, 
ho were acted by ſpirit of candonr, rather than that of cavilling, 
invented certain figures of ſpeech, on e ar 0 palliate little errors of 
this nature in the writings of thote uthors who had fo many greater 
beauties to attone for them 
If Clearnefs and Perſpicuity were only to de conſulted, the Poet would: 
have nothing. elſe” to do but to cloath his thoughts in the moſt plain and 
natural 1 But fince it often happens that the moſt obvious 
and thofe which are uſed in ordinary converſation, become too 
familiar to the ear, and contract a kind of Meanneſs by paſſing through 
the mouths of tag vulgar, a Poet ſhould' take particular care to guard 
himſelf againſt idſomatic ways of ſpeaking: Ovid and Lucan have ma- 
ny poorneſſes of expreſſion upon this account, as taking up with the firſt 
phraſes that offered, without putting themſelves to the trouble of look- 
ing after ſuch as would not only be natural, but alſo elevated and ſublime. 
Milton has but a few failings in this kind, of which, however, you may 
meet with ſome inſtances, as in the following paſlages. 


EZ mbry s and Idiots, Eremites and Fryarr 
White, black and grey, With all their trumperys. 
Here Pilgrims roam — 

1 3 while diſtourſe they hold: 
No fear leaſt dinner cool; when thus began 
Dur Author 

Who of all Ages to faccerd, but feelin g 

The evil on him brought by me, will 99 

My head, ill fare our Anceſtor Wb 

For this we may thank Adam. 


The great maſters in compoſition know very well that many an elegant 
. becomes improper for a Poet or an Orator, when it has been de- 
baſed by common uſe. For this reaſon the works of ancient Authors, 
which are written in dead languages, have a great advantage over thoſe 
which are written in languages that are now ſpoken. Were there a 
mean phraſes or idioms in Virgil and Homer, they would not ſhock the 
ear of the moſt delicate modern Reader, ſo much as they would have 
done that of an old Greek or Roman; becauſe we never hear them pro- 


nounced 1 in our ſtreets, or in ordinary converfation. 
It 
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It is not t eee fufficient, that the Language of an Epic poem be 
Perſpicuous, unleſs it be alſo Sublime. To this end it ought to deviate. 


from the common forms and ordinary phraſes of ſpeech. The judgment. 


of a Poet very much diſcovers it ſelf in ſhunning the common roads of 
_ expreſſion, without falling into ſuch ways of ſpeech as may ſeem ſtiff and 
__ unnatural; he muſt not ſwell into a falle ſublime, by endeavouring to 


avoid the other extreme. Among the Greeks, Æſeſylus, and ſometimes 
Sophoclec were guilty of this fault; among the Latins, Claudian and 
Statius; and among our own countrymen, Shateſpear and Lee. In 
theſe Authors the affectation of Greatneſs often hurts the Perſpicuity of 
the ſtile, as in many others the endeavour after 0 prejudices 1 its 
. Greatneſs. 15 
Ariſtotle has . that the Udon flile 1 may be avoided, and 
the Sublime formed, by the following methods. F * "OM (he uſe of 


4 metaphors : ſuch are thoſe in Milton. 


| Imparadis'd in one anothers arms, 8 „ 
VJJZiL, ——. 10708 20 
Srobe waving tipt with fire, —— «NN 
The graſſie clods now calv d. REY 
Span with eyes ——— 


In theſe and innumerable other inſtances, the | art are very bold 
but Juſt; T muſt however obſerve, that the metaphors are:not thick- 
ſown in Milton, which always favours too much of wit; that they never 
.claſh with one another, which, as Ariſtotle obſerves, turns a ſentence i in- 
to a kind of an Enigma or Riddle; and that he ſeldom has recourſe to 
them where the proper and natural words will do as well. | 

Another way of raiſing the language, :and giving it -a poetical turn, is 


44 
- . 


to make uſe of the Idioms of other tongues. Virgil is full of the Greet 


forms of ſpeech, which the Critics call Hellen ſine, as Horace in his Odes 
abounds with them, much more than Virgil. I need not mention the ſe- 
veral dialects which Hamer has made uſe of for this end. Milton in 
conformity with the practiee: of the ancient Poets, and with Ariſlotles 
rule, has infuſed a great: many Latini ſins as well as Greciſms, and ſome- 


times Hebraiſins, into the * of his * as I the begin- 


| ning of It, 


Nor did they not perceive the evil | plight 
Iz which they were, or the fierce pains not feel. 
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Over the vaſt Abrupt 1 , 


EET both aſcend 
In the viſions of God- B. 11. 


Under this head may be reckoned, the placing the adjective after the 
ſubſtantive, the tranſpoſition of words, the turning the adjective into a 
ſubſtantive; with ſeveral other foreign modes of ſpeech, which this Poet has 

| Nr to give his verſe the greater ſound, and throw it out of proſe. 

The third method mentioned by Aniſtotie, is what agrees with the Ge- 
nius of the Greet language more than with that of any other tongue, 
and is therefore more uſed by Homer than by any other Poet. I mean 
the lengthening of a phraſe by the addition of words, which may either 
be inſerted or omitted, as alſo by the extending or contracting of parti- 
cular words by the inſertion or omiſſion of certain ſyllables. Milton has 
put in practice this method of raiſing his language, as far as the nature 
of our tongue will permit, as in the paſſage above mentioned, FEremite, 
for what is Hermite in common. diſcourſe. If you obſerve the meaſure 
of his verſe, he has with great judgment ſuppreſſed a ſyllable in ſeveral 
words, and ſhortned thoſe of two ſyllables into one, by which method, 
beſides the above-mentioned. advantage, he has given a greater variety to 
his numbers. But this practice is more particularly remarkable in the 
names of perſons and of countries, as Bec læebub, Helſſubon, and in many 
other particulars, wherein he has either changed the name, or made uſe 
of that which is not the moſt commonly known, that he might the bet - 
ter depart from the language of the vulgar. 

The ſame reaſon recommended to him ſeveral old words, which alſo 
males his poem 1 the more Re «nc gives it a greater air of 
antiquity. |. 

I muſt likewiſe te notices that there are in Ailton ſeveral words of his 
own coining, as Corberean, miſcreated, bell. doom u, Embryon Atoms, and 
many others. If the Reader is offended at this Liberty in our Engliſh 
Poet, I would reoommend him to a diſcourſe in Pauturcb, which ſhewos 
us how frequently Homer has made uſe of the ſame liberty. 

Vol. III. - >. FD Milton 
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Milton by the above-mentioned: helps, and by the choice of the no- 
bleſt words and phraſes which our tongue would afford him, has carried 
our language to a greater height than any of the Exgliſh Poets have ever 
done before or after him, and made the ſublimity of his ſtile equal to 
that of "his ee „ 

I have been the more particular in theſe obſervations on Milton file, 
becauſe it is that part of him in which he appears the moſt ſingular. 
The remarks I have here made upon the practice of other Poets, with 
my obſervations out of Ariſtotle, will perhaps alleviate the prejudice 
which ſome have taken to his poem upon this account; tho' after all, I 
muſt confeſs, that I think his ſtile, though admirable in general, 1s in 
ſome. places too much ſtiffened and obſcured by the frequent uſe of 
thoſe methods, which Ariſtotle has preſcribed for the raiſing of it. 
This redundancy of thoſe ſeveral ways of ſpeech which Ariſtotle calls 
foreign language, and with which Milton has ſo very much enriched, 
and in ſome places darkned the language of his poem, was the more 
proper for his uſe, becauſe his poem is written in blank verſe. Rhyme, 
without any other aſſiſtance, throws the language off from proſe, and 
very often makes an indifferent phraſe paſs unregarded ; but where the 
verſe is not built upon rhymes, there pomp of ſound, and energy of ex- 
preſſion, are indiſpenſably neceſſary to ſupport the ſtile, and keep it from 
falling into the flatneſs of proſe. 15 EY 

Thoſe who have not a taſte for this elevation of ſtile, and are apt to ridi- 
cule a Poet when he goes out of the common forms of expreſſion, would 
do well to ſee how Ariſtotle has treated an ancient author, called Euclia, 
for his inſipid mirth upon this occaſion. Mr. Dryden uſed to call this 
ſort of men his Proſe-critics., F 
I ſhould, under this head of the Language, conſider Milton's Numbers, 
in which he has made uſe of ſeveral eliſions, that are not cuſtomary a- 
mong other Engliſb Poets, as may be particularly obſerved in his cutting 
off the Letter 2, when it precedes a vowel. This, and ſome other in- 
novations in the meaſure of his verſe, has varied his numbers, in ſuch a 
manner, as makes them incapable of ſatiating the ear and cloying the 
Reader, which the ſame uniform meaſure would certainly have done, 
and which the perpetual returns of rhyme never fail to do in long nar- 
rative poems. I ſhall cloſe theſe reflections upon the Language of Para- 
diſe Loſt, with obſerving that Milton has copied after Homer, rather than 
Virgil, in the length of his periods, the copiouſneſs of his phraſes, and 
the running of his verſes into one another. hs 
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heads of the Fable, the Characters, the Sentiments, and the Lan- 


guage ; and have ſhewn that he excels, in general, under each of 
theſe heads. I hope that I have made ſeveral diſcoveries which may ap- 
ar new, even to thoſe who are verſed in critical learning. Were I 


indeed to chuſe my Readers, by whoſe judgment I would ſtand or fall, 


they ſhould not be ſuch as are acquainted only with the French and Ita- 


lian Critics, but alſo with the Ancient and Modern who have written in 
either of the learned languages. Above all, I would have them well 
verſed in the Greek and Latin Poets, without which a man very often 
fancies that he underſtands a Critic, when f in reality he does not compre- 


hend his meaning. | 
It is in Criticiſm, as in all other ſciences and erde; ; one who 


brings with him any implicit notions and obſervations which he has made 
in his reading of the Poets, will find his own reflections methodized and 
explained, and perhaps ſeveral little hints that had paſſed 1 in his mind, 
perfected and improved in the Works of a good Critic ; whereas one 
who has not theſe previous lights, is very often an utter ſtranger to 
what he reads, and apt to put a wrong interpretation upon it. 


Nor is it ſufficient, that a man who ſets up for a Judge in Criticiſm, 


ſhould have peruſed the Authors above-mentioned, unleſs he has alſo a 
clear and logical head. Without this Talent he is perpetually puzzled 
and perplexed amidſt his own Blunders, miſtakes the ſenſe of thoſe he 
would confute, or if he chances to think right, does not know how to 
convey his thoughts to another with clearneſs and perſpicuity. Ariſtotle, 
who was the beſt SO. was allo one of the beſt Logicians that ever 


appeared in the world. 
Pre 0 O 2 Mr. 
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Mr. Lock's Eſſay on human underſtanding would be thought a very 
odd book for a man to make himſelf maſter of, who would. get a. re- 
putation by critical writings; though at the ſame time it Is very certain, 
that an Author who has not learned the art of diſti fing between 
words and things, and of ranging his thoughts, and ſetting them in pro- 
per. lights, whatever notions he may have, will loſe himſelf in confuſion 
and obſcurity. I might further obſerve, that there is not a.Greek or La- 
tin Critic who has not ſhewn, even in the ſtile of his Critieiſms, that he 
was a maſter of all the elegance and delicacy of his native to 

The truth of it is, there is nothing more abſurd, than fas a: man to ſet 
up for a Critic, without a good inſight into all the parts of learning; 
whereas many of thoſe who have endeavoured to ſignalize themſelves by 
works of this nature among our Eugliſb writers; are not only defeftive- 
in the above - mentioned particulars, but plainly diſcover by the phraſes 
which they make uſe of, and by their confuſed way of thinking, that they 
are not acquainted with the moſt common and ordinary ſyſtems of arts 
and ſciences. A few 1 eneral rules extracted out of the French Authors, 

with a certain cant. of words, has ſometimes. ſet, up an illiterate heary; 
writer for a. moſt judicious and formidable Critic. © 

One great mark, by which you may diſcover a. Critic who has. nei 
ther taſte nor learning, is this, that he ſeldom ventures to praiſe any paſ- 
age in an Author which has not been before received: and applauded by. 
the publick, and that his criticiſm turns wholly upon little, faults and er- 
rors. This part of a Critic is ſo very eaſy to ſucceed in, that. we find. 
every ordinary Reader, upon the publiſhing, of a new. Poem, has wit and 
ill nature enough to turn ſeveral paſſages of it into ridicule, and very of- 
ten in the right place. This Mr. Dryden has very Ar eabir remarked WM 

in thoſe two celebrated lines, 1 


Erro, like ftraws, upon the far face . 5 
He who would ſearch fon pearls, muſt dive below. 


A true Critic. ought. to dwell rather upon excellencies os imperfe- 
ctions, to diſcover the concealed beauties of a writer, and communicate to 
the world ſuch, things as are worth their ohſervation. The moſt, exquiſite 
words and fineſt ſtrokes of an Author are thoſe which very. often appear. 
the moſt doubtful and exceptionable, to a man who wants a.reliſh for po- 
| lite learning; and they are theſe, which a ſoure undiſtinguiſhing Critic 

generally attacks with the greateſt violence, Tully obſerves, that it is 
very eaſy to brand or fix a mark upon what he calls verum ardens,, or, 
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as it may be rendred into Engliſh, a glowing bold expreſſi jon, and to 
turm it into ridicule” by a colt ill-natured” criticiſm. A little wit 
is equally capable of expoſing a beauty, and of aggravating a fault; and 
though ſuch a treatment ef an Author naturally produces, indignation in 
the mind of an underflanding reader, it hasHhoweven its effect among the 
generality of thoſe whoſe hands it falls into; the rabble of mankind be- 
ing very apt to think that every thing which is laughed at with any 
mixture of wit, is ridieulous. in. it ſelf. 

Suche a mirth as this is always, unſeaſonable im a Gritic, as it rather pre- 
judices the Reader than convinces him, and is capable of making a beau- 
ty as well as a blemiſh,. the ſubject of deriſion. A man, who- cannet 
write with wit on a proper ſubject, is dull and ſtupid, but. one who 
ſkews it in an improper place, is as impertinent and abſtrd; Beſides, a 
man who has the gift of ridicule; is is apt to find fault with any thing. that 
gives him an opportunity of exerting his beloved talent, and very often 
eenſures a paſſage; not becauſe there is any fault in it, but becauſe he can 
be merry upon it. Such kinds of pleafantry are very unfair and diſin- 
genuous in works of Criticiſm, in which the greateſt maſters, both an- 
tient and een Ware alerye 1 withe a „Kreer and inſtructive 


al 


Fels 
As 'P Oey in my next paper to ſnew the defects in Milton's Parudiſe 
Loft, I thought fit-to-premife theſe few particulars, to the end that the 
Reader may know; I enter upon it, as on a very ungrateful work, and 
that I ſhall juſt point at the imperfectiors, without endeavouring to en- 
flame them with ridicule: I mut allo obſerve, with Hongiuur, that the 
productions of a great genius, with many lapſes and inadvertencies, are 
infinitely preferable to the works of an inferior kind of Author, Which 
are ſerupulouſly exact and conformable to all the rules of correct writing, 

I ſhall conclude my paper with a ſtory out of Borralini, which fu 
ciently ſhews us the opinion that judicious Author entertained of he 
fort of Critics I have been here mentioning. A famous Critic, ſays he, 
having gathered together all the faults of an eminent Poet, made a pre- 
ſent of them to Apollo, who received them very graciouſly, and reſolved 
to make the Author a ſuitable return for the trouble he had been at 
collecting them. In order to this, he ſet before him a ſack of wheat, as 
it had been juſt threſſied out of the ſheaf. He then bid him pick out the 
chaff from among the corn, and lay it aſide by it ſelf. The Critic appli- 
ed himſelf to the task with great induſtry and pleaſure, and after having, 
made the- due ſeparation, was preſented by Apollo with the chaff for his 
pains. Satur- 
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.FTER what [ have ſaid in my l 2 ; paper; 1 ſhall enter 
on the ſubject of this without farther preface, and remark the ſe- 
veral Defects which appear in the Fable, the Characters, the Senti- 
ments, and the Language of Milton's Paradiſe Loſt; not doubting but 
the Reader will pardon me, if I alledge at the a time whatever may be 


ſaid for the extenuation of ſuch defects. The firſt imperfection which I 
ſhall obſerve in the Fable is, that the event of it is Unhappy. | : - 


The Fable of every Poem is according to Ariſtotle's diviſion 9 


Simple or Implex. It is called Simple when there is no change of for- 
tune in it; Implex when the fortune of the chief Actor changes from bad 


to good, or from good to bad. The Implex Fable is thought the moſt 
perfect; I ſuppoſe, becauſe it is more proper to ſtir up the paſſions. of, 
155 Reader, and to ſurprize him with a greater variety of accidents. 
The Implex F able is therefore of two kinds: in the firſt the dier 


Actor makes his way through a long ſeries of dangers and difficulties, till 


he arrives at honour and proſperity, as we ſee in the ſtory of Ubyſes. In 
the ſecond, the chief Actor in the Poem falls from ſome eminent pitch 
of honour and proſperity, into miſery and diſgrace. Thus we ſee Adam 
and Eve finking from a ſlate of i innocence and Warri into the moſt 


abject condition of ſin and ſorrow. 


The moſt taking tragedies among the antients were built on this laſt ſort 
of Implex Fable, particularly the Tragedy of OEdipus, which proceeds 
upon a ſtory, if we .may believe Ariſtotle, the moſt proper for Tragedy 
that could be invented by the wit of man. I have taken ſome pains in a 
former paper to ſhew, that this kind of Implex Fable, wherein the event 
is unhappy, is more apt to affect an audience than that of the firſt kind; 
not withſtanding many. excellent pieces among the antients, as well as 

moſt 
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moſt of thoſe which have been written of late years in our own country, 

are raiſed upon contrary plans. I muſt however own, that I think this 
kind of Fable, which is che moſt perfect i in Tragedy, is not ſo TN for 
an Heroic Poem. 

' Milton ſeems to have woo! ſenſible of this imperfection in n his F able, 
and has therefore endeavoured to cure it by ſeveral expedients; particu- 
larly by the mortification which the great adverſary of mankind meets 
with upon his return to the aſſembly of infernal ſpirits, as it is deſcribed 
in a beautiful paſſage of the tenth book; and likewiſe by the viſion, where- 
in Adain at the cloſe of the Poem ſees his off-ſpring triumphing over his 
great enemy, and himſelf reſtored to a happier Paradiſe than that from 
which he fell. 

There is another objection againſt Milton's Fable, which is indeed al- 
wen the ſame with the former, though placed 1 in a different light, name- 

y, That the Hero in the Paradi/e Loft is unſucceſsful, and by no means 
5 2 for his enemies. This gave occaſion to Mr. Dryden's reflection, 
that the Devil was in reality Milton 's Hero. I think I have obviated this 
objection in my firſt paper. The Paradiſe Loft is an Epic, or a Narra- 
tive Poem, and he that looks for an Hero in it, ſearches for that which 
Milton never intended; but if he will needs fix the name of an Hero 
upon any perſon in it, it is certainly the Mæſſfah who is the Hero, both 
in the principal action, and in the chief Epiſodes. [Paganiſm could not 
furniſh out a real action for a Fable greater than that of the Iliad or 
Aneid, and therefore an heathen could not form a higher notion of a 
Poem than one of that kind which they call an Heroic. Whether Mil. 
zon's is not of a ſublimer nature I will not preſume to determine: It is 
ſufficient, that I ſhew there is in the Paradiſe Loſt all the Greatneſs of 
plan, Regularity of delign, and minen beauties which we diſcover in 
Homer and Virgil. 

I ͤmuſt in the next place ads, that Milton has interwoven in che 
texture of his Fable ſome particulars which do not ſeem to have probabi- 
lity enough for an Epic Poem, particularly in the actions which he 
aſcribes to Sin and Death, and the picture which he draws of the Limbo 
of Vanity, with other paſſages in the ſecond book. Such allegories ra- 
ther ſavour of the ſpirit of Spen/er and Arioſto, than of Homer and Virgil. 

In the ſtructure of his Poem he has likewiſe admitted of too many di- 
greſſions. It is finely obſerved by Ariſtotle, that the author of an He- 
roic Poem ſhould ſeldom ſpeak himſelf, but throw as much of his work 


as * can into the mouths of thoſe who are his principal Actors. Ariſto- 
x dle 
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4 has given no reaſon for this precept: but I ;preſume it is becauſe te 
mind of- the Reader is more awed and elevated when he hears Hucac ar 
Achilles peak, than when Virgil or Homer talk in their wn perſons. 
Beſides that aſſuming the character of an eminent man is apt to ſire the 
imagination; and raiſe the Ideas of an author. Tally tells us, mentio- 
ning his dialogue of old age, in which Cato is the chief ſpeaker, that up- 
on a review of it he was agreeably impoſed upon, and fancied that it 
was Cato, and not he himſelf, who uttered his thoughts on that ſubject. 
If the Reader would be at the pains to ſee how the ſtory of the Iliad 
and Aueid is delivered by thoſe perſons who act in it, he will be ſurpri- 
{ed to find how little in either of theſe Poems proceeds from the au- 
thors. Milton has, in the general diſpoſition of his fable, very finely ob- 
ſerved this great rule; inſomuch, that there is ſcarce à third part of it 
which comes from the Poet; the reſt is ſpokenœither by Hudam and Eve, 
or by ſome good or evil ſpirit who is engaged either in their deſtruttion 
| re 255 27 e e ee ee 
= From what has been. here obſerved, it appears that digreſſions are by 
no means to be allowed of in an; Epic Poem. If the Poet, even in the 
ordinary courſe of his narration, ſnouldiſpeak as little as poſſible, he ſhould 
certainly never let his: narration ſleep for the ſake of any reflections of 
his own. I have often obſerved, with a ſecret admiration, that the long- 
eſt reflection in the Aired is in that paſſage of the tenth book, where 
Turnus is repreſented tas dreſſing himnſelf in the ſpoils of Pallas, whom 
he had ſlain. Virgil chere lets his Fable ſtand ſtill for the ſſake of the fol- 
lowing remark. lot is the mind of man ignorant of Huturity, un un. 
able to bear proſpervus fortune: with moderation? The time will rome when 
Turnus ſhall wiſh it hat he had leſt dhe bu¹νφr , Pallas untouched, and curſe 
the day on vnhic hi he drefied himſelf. in theſe ſpoils. Ms the great event 
of the Æneid, and the death of Turnus, whom AEneas flew hecauſe he 
faw im adtorned with the ſpoils of Pallar, turns upon this incident, 
Virgil went out of his way to make this reflection upon it, without which 
ſo ſmall a eircumſtanee might poſſibſy have '{lipped out of his reader's 
memory. Lucan, who vs an injuflicious Poet, lets drop his ſtory very 
frequently for the ſake of his unneceſſary digreſſions, or his Diverticula, 
as Scaliger calls them. If he gives us an account of the predigies which 
preceded the civil war, he declaims upon the occaſion, and Ne 
much happier it would be for man, if he did not feel this evil fortune be- 
fore it comes to paſs, and ſuffer not only by its real weight, but by the 
apprehenſion of it. Miutau's complaint for his blindneſs, his Panegyric 
gn marriage, his reflections on Adam and Eve's going naked, of the 
PER Angels 
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a cling; and ſeveral! other paſſages in his poem, are liable to the 
"fame exception, though I muſb confeſs there is ſo great 4 beauty in theſe 
very Digreſſions that I would not wiſn them gut of his poem 

[ have, in a former paper, ſpoken of the CharatFers of Milton's Para: 


4:/e Loſt; and declared my ere as to the Amiden Perſons who 


are introduced in in aopptik'g 4d oflut 2 ni ef POIOW ei 11 
If we look into the Sentiments, JL. think they are de defective 
under the following heads; Firſt, as there are ſeveral of them too much 
Pointed, and ſome that degenerate even into Punns. Of this laſt kind, 
Jam afraid is that in OG mi books where, e ſpiking of Fo FIRES, he 
calls mem” | 0 "I 
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-” Adbther Blemiſh: that appears in ſome of his thoughts, is his fre 
Alluſion to heathen Fables, which are not certainly of a piece wit —— 
divine ſubject, of which he treats, I do not find fault with theſe Allu- 
ſions, Where the Poet himſelf repreſents them as Fabulous, as he does in 


ſome places, but where he mentions them as Truths and Matters of fact. 


The limits of my Paper will not give me leave to be particular in In- 


ſtances of this Kind: the Reader 1 485 remark _—_ in N 3 


of the poem. 


A third fault in his Giada is an unneceſſary. Oltentarion of Learn- 


ing, which likewiſe occurs very frequently. It is certain, that hoth Ho- 
mer and V. irgil were maſters of all the learning of their times, but it 
 thews itſelf in their works, after an indirect and concealed manner. Mil- 
ton ſeems ambitious of letting us know, by his excurſions on Free- will 
and Predeſtination, and his many glances upon Hiſtory, Aſtronomy, Geo- 
graphy and the like, as well as by the terms and 
| makes uſe of, that he was acquainted with the Whole circle of Arts "nd 
Sciences. (1431) Eu 100 rn (43 

If, in the laſt Wa * conſider the Tae of this great Poet, we 
mult allow what I have hinted in a former Paper, that it is oſten too 
much laboured, and ſometimes obſcured by old words, tranſpoſitions, 
and foreign Idioms. Senueca's objection to the Stile of a great Author, 
Niget ejus- 'oratio, nihil in ea placidum, nihil lene, is abet man 125 Critics 
make to Milton: As I cannot wholly refute it; ſo I have already apolo- 
gized for it in another Paper; to which I may further add, that Milton's 


Sentiments and Ideas were ſo wonderfully ſublime, that it would have 
Vo. II. 3 been 


phraſes he ſometimes 
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been impoſſible fo ting to have — thew id 'their fall- frength 
and beauty, without having recourſe 40'theſe foreign aſſiſtances. 
language ſunk under him, and Was ungqual £0 

which furniſhed him with. inch; glorious: conceptions: due Ht hired . 


A ſecond fault in bis Language is, that he older affbgs a kind, of 


Jingle in his words, as in-the following paſſages, and 5 ger . 


ee ac Wop oe 
ee, fk 2d ese 1 
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At one ſlight Bound high e all Bound. 


I know there are figures for this xind of fpeech,.. that. fame. of the- 
greateſt Antients have been guilty of it, and that 4r5/f0rle himſelf has 
given it 2 place in bis Rhetorie among the beauties of that Art. But as 
it is in ſelf poor and trifling, it is I think at preſent n e 
by all he Maſters of potite writing No W 

The left fault which I hall take notice of io Milton's. Stile is os 8 
dent uſe of what: the Learned call Technical Words, or Terms of Art. 
It is ens of the gren 
and t deliver hat is ahſtruſe of it {elf in ſuch- eaſy language as may 
be underſtood by ordinary Readers: Beſides, that the knowledge of a+ 
Poet ſhovid rather ſeem born with him, or inſpired, than drawn from 
books and {yſtoms, J have often wondered, bow Mr. Dryden could: 
ae Hirgil. after the erm ere as 
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Alilron wakes uſe- af Lartoard-in. the fame 1 manner. When 5 1 


chitrave. When he talks of heavenly Bodies, you meet with Echipric, 


culmiuating from the Equator. To which might be added many Inſtances 
ef  the-like; king in ſe veral other Arts and Sciences. 

I hall in my next papers give an apcount of the many: aiirtionlr Bai 
ties in Milton, which, would: have been too long to inſert under thoſe 
geveral heads. L have already Uagiedioh. and: with which + intendd to con- 
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40 that Greatheſs: of Soul 


toheguties of Poetry, to make hard things intelligible, 


Building, he mentions, Darsc, Pilltns, Pilaſers, Cornice, Freeze, Ar. 
and Eccentric, the T7 ideation, Sers, dropping from tlie Zenith, Rays 
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tenſely, and dart a ſtronger light 1155 others ; 4. "notwithftandivg 51 
have already ſhewn Miltons Poem to be very Laufe general,” f 


now proceed to take notice of ſuch Beauties as appea Tor be more exqui- 
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ſite than the reſt. HAS, be e aa Sy ) 

following verſes. _ eee 
Of Man's firſt Jiſdhediencs, * the f 
Of that forbidden tree, whoſe mortal tte ON 9k 
Brought Death into the world, and all our ag, NWA | 


With loſ of Eden, till one greater Max + 5 5 3 1 | 
Reſtore u, and regam the blifefub Sha, Ne Kor i 


Sing Heav'nly Muſe —— 


Theſe lines are perhaps as Plain, ſimple ny Adee Py 5 apy, of the 4 
whole Poem, in which particular the eg has canformed' bimtelf = 
the example of Homer, and the precept of Horace, (oxy 

His Invocation to a work, which turns in a great "meaſure u upon the Crea- 
tion of the world, is very properly made to the Muſe who inſpired o. 
/es in thoſe books from whence qur ü drew bis ſubject, 100 to the 
Holy Spirit who is therein. repreſs 48 operating. after 8 particular 
manner in the firſt production of Na, This wh ordium riſes 
very happily into noble Language 5 Sentiment, as h * che. ranſi- 
tion to the Fable is exquiſitely beautiful and natural. 78 
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The Nine-days aſtoniſhment, in which the Angels lay entranced aſt er 

y;4, their dreadful overthrow and fall from heaven, before they could reco- 
Haſiod. ver either the uſe of thought or ſpeech, is a noble Circumſtance, and 

very finely ĩimagined. The diviſion of hell into Seas of Fire, and into 

firm Grourſd impregnated with the fame furious Element, with that par- 
ticular circumſtance of the Excluſion of Hope from thoſe: infernal re- 
gions, are inſtances of the ſame great and fruitful Invention. 

The Thoughts in the firſt ſpeech and deſcription of Jatan, who is one 
of the principal Actors in this poem, are wonderfully. pro per to give us 
a full Idea of him. His Pride, Envy and Revenge, Obſtinacy, Deſpair 

and Impenitence, are all of them very artfully interwoven. In fhort, his 


ft Jpeech, is a Complication. of 110 1 85 Paſſions ier diſcover, them- 


felves e . in f ſeveral other peeches, in the poem. he whole 
P art of this. ore at enemy of jad Sores 15 ed with forh TERA as are 
pf. 40 falle ſe = 0d, terrify. the Reader's. Imagination. f this nature, 
d book now before us, is his being the firſt that TON out of the 4 


EEE LS 


9 5 Trance, with his Poſture on the burnin bg 11 his W from it, 
0 the deſcription: of his Sbield and A YON 


110 Thus Beta talk vo to N neareſt mate; 1 
Mitb head up-lift above the wave, 2270 eyes © 
That ſparkling blazed, his other parts beſ#, "A ——— 
Prone on the flbod, extended long and lunge, ee 
Lay floating many 4 r00d ———— ISS, ALA AO 
Forthwith upright he rears from off the pool + 
His mighty Stature; on each hand the flames | 
Driv'n backward ſlope their pointing ſpires, and row? 4 
In billows leave i th midſt a horrid vale. 
| Then with expanded wings he ſteers his A. ghe. 
. Aloft, incumbent on the dicky | AR | 
"That felt unuſual weight — . 
Hi pondrous Sbieles. © 
Ethereal temper, maſſie, large and round, 8 9 
Behind him caſt; the broad circumference + 
Hung on his ſhoulders lite the Moon, whoſe | % 
 Thro Optic glaſs the Tuſcan Artiſtr view t e 
At Evning From the top of Fefole, 4 RO 
Or in Valdarno, 20 deftry new Lande, 
Nutte or mountains in her ſporty Globe. 
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Hic Spear, to equal which. the talleſt Pine 34S 

_ i Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the Maſt 
Of ſome great Ammiral, were but a wand, 


He walk'd with to ſupport OY fleps 
Over the burning Marle— 


To which we may add his Call to the fallen Agel that lay plunged! 
and ſtupified in the Sea of Fire. 


He call d fo loud, that 1 the hollow deep 
O hell reſounded 


But there is no ſingle paſſage in the whole poem worked up to a 
greater Sublimity, than that wherein his Perſon is deſcribed i in thoſe ce-- 
lebrated lines :. 


He, above the reſt. - 
1 ſhape and geſture proudly eminent”. 
Stood like a Tor, &c. 


' His Sentiments are every way anſwerable to his Character, and ſuitable 
to a created Being of the moſt exalted and depraved nature. Such is 
chat i in which he takes poſſeſſion of his place of torments. 5 


Hail Horrors, Bai! 1 

ns world ! and thou ' profoundeft Bel! 
Receive thy new Poſſeſſcur : one who brings 
A mind not to be . by place or time. 


And afterwards, 


— 


Here at leaſt 

We ſhall be Free; th Almighty hath nat built 
Here for his Envy; will not drive us hence. 
Here we may reign. ſecure, and in my choice 
To rein is worth ambition, tho in hell: 
Better to reign in hell, than ſerve in heaven. 


Amidit thoſe Impieties which this enraged Spirit utters in other places 
of the Poem, the Author has taken care to introduce none that is not big 
with Abſurdity, and incapable of ſhocking a religious Reader; his words, 
as the Poet deſcribes them, bearing only a Semblance of” Worth, not Sub- 
ſance. He is likewiſe with great art deſcribed as owning his Adverſary 
to be Almi ghty. Whatever perverſe 1 interpretation he puts om the Juſtice, 
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ly con- 
feſſes his Omnipotence, that being the perfection he was foree&to allow 
him, and the only conſideratias bah could NN Ns de Under the 


ſhame of his defeat. | \ 


Nor muſt I here omit that beautiful eircmnilinkbe' of tis biefting out in 
tears, upon his ſurvey of thoſe innumerable: f loving os _ _— 


ved in the ſame guilt and ruine with himſelf. : 95 


He now prepared .. R e 0 

7 0 ſpeak; whereat their Noubled 28 * 4 N n 
Trom wing to wing, and half encloſe bim round ON 

With all his peers: attention held them mute. 
Thrice he 4 ay a, aud thrice in ſpite of ſtorn Fl: 1 ep 1 Heel: 
Tears, ſuch as Angels weep, burſt forth— 1 


The catalogue of evil ſpirits has abundance of EO in it; and a very 


agreeable turn of Poetry, which rifes in a great meafure from its deſcri- 
bing the places where they were worſhipped, by thoſe beautiful marks of 
rivers, ſo frequent among the ancient Poets. The Author had doubt- 
lefs in this place Humer 's catalogue: of ſhips, .and'Vivg;t's Ht of warriors 
in His view. The characters of Metoch and Helial prepare the Reader's 
mind for their reſpective ſpeeches and behaviour in the fecand and ſixth _ 
book. The account of Thammug is finely. romantic, and. ſuitable to what 
we read among the ancients of the worſhip nen Was 24G. to. ert idol. 


x ? 1 * q 


Thammuz came nat lebind. 
77 hoſe annual wound in Lebanon allur 4 

The Syrian damſels to lament his fate 

In am rous ditties all a ſummer's day, © 
While ſmooth Adonis from bis: natd rock | 

Nan purple to the fea, {tppos'd' with Gl © 00 
Of Thammuz yearly un. the love ale 
Infected Sion daughters with libe heat, e 
Whoſe wanton paſſious in the ſurrod mm” F 
Ezekiel /aw, when by the Viſian ted. VVV 
His eyo flurvey'd the dark Hdolatries | | 

Of alionated' Fadah.- 


The Reader — Pardon me if L insert as a note on this deadtiſul 
paſſage, the account given us by the late ingenious Mr. Maundnell of 
this ancient piece af * and probably the firſt occaſion of ſuch a 


ſuper- 
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fuperſtition. We came to a fair large river doubtleſs the anci- 
& ent river Adonis, ſo famous for the idolatrous rites performèd here in 
« lamentation of Adonit. We had the fortune to ſee what may be ſup- 
« .pofed to be the occaſion of that opinion which Lucian relates, conoer- 
e ning this river, Viz. That this itream, at certain ſeaſons of the year, 

« eſpecially about the fenſt of Auonic, is of a bloody colour ; which the 
« heathens looked upon as proceeding from a kind of ſympathy in the 
« river for the death of Adonis, who. was killed by a wild boar in the 
mountains, out of which this ſtream riſes, Something like this we 
« ſaw actually come to paſs; for the water was ſtained to a ſurpriſing. 
« redneſs; and, as we obſerved in travelling, had diſcoloured the ſea a 
great way into a reddiſh hne, occaſioned doubtleſs by a ſort of Mini- 
« um, or red earth, waſhed into the river by the violence of the. rain, 
« and not by any {tain from Adonzs's blood. 

The paſſage in the catalogue, explaining the manner r how ſpirits tranſ- 
form themſelves by contraction, or enlargement of their dimenſions, is 
introduced with great judgment, to make way for ſeveral ſurpriſing ac- 
cidents in the fequet of the Poem. There follows one, at the very end 
of the firſt book, which is what the French Critics call wervellous, but 
at the ſame time probable by | reaſon. of the paſſage laſt mentioned. 
As ſoon as the infernal Palace is finiſhed, we are told the multi- 
tude and rabble of ſpirits immediately ſhrunk themſelves into a "om ; 
compaſs, that there might be room for ſuch 4 numberleſs alletnbly in 
this capacious hall. But it is the Poet's reſinement upon this — 
which I moſt admire, and which 1 is indeed very noble in it ſelf. For he 
tells us, that notwithſtanding the vulgar, among the fallen ſpirits, con- 
tracted their forms, thoſe of the 2 rank 18 N Nil . N 
their natural dimenſions 


Thus incorporeal Spirits to ua . 
Reduc'd their ſhapes immenſe, aud were at at 
Though without number ſtill amidſt the ball 

Of that infernal Curt. But far Within, 

And in their own dimenſions like themſel ves, 
The great ſeraphic Lords and Cberubim, 

In chſe receſs and ſecret conclave ſate, 5 # 

A thouſand Demy-gods on gollen Ae 
Frequent and full 


The 
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The character of Manmon, vb deſcription. of the P. udæn 
e ful of beauties. einge 10% ins 
There are ſeveral other drokes z in the firſt hook\ Wonderful) poetica, 
ant inſtances of that Sublime genius ſo: peculiar to the Author. Such is 
the deſcription of 4zaze/'s ſtature, and of the infernal ſtandard, which 
he unfurls; as alſo of that ghaſtly light, by which the ER. RAPPER, i. one 
another in their place of torments. | 3691 
The ſeat of deſolation, void of 75 gb, ee ee Fi Jus 7 
_ Save what the glimm ring of tha ivd her: h eee ” 
Calis pale aud dreadful —— + NO DOTS WEE 
The ſhout t of the Whale hoſt of fallen | Angels when drawn vp i in n bat 
The int Joſt up rages mon git you 0 100 e 
A ſhout that tore hell's concave, and beyond © ele f 
 Prighted the reign of Chaos and old Night. not: 


N Feuer which the leader makes of his infernal army: ps 


He thb the. armed fflet Mari > ee n ani to 
Darts his experienc'd eye, and ſoon traverſe 4-05} £43 36 
The whole battalion views their order due, rm. 
| Their viſages and ature as of gods, 39 Sides bon nk 
Their number laſt he ſums, and nou bir heart 0 
er with pride, and e in Bis elne | 
Slories — 


The flaſh of light, which appeared. upon the draving 0 of their + Swords; 2 
He ſpake: and to confirm his words out flew COT LA 241 | | 
Millions of flaming ſwords, drawn from the 2 5 


Of mighty Cherubim; the ſudden blaze. FFF 
Far round illumin d Hel. —— . ee e oy 


2 The ſudden production of the Pandemonium ; ; 


Anon out of the earth a fabric huge 
Roſe like an exhalation, with the ſound 


Of dulcet {ymphonies and voices ſweet. 
The artificial illuminations made in it. 


D 
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— Fron th arched roof II 
Pendent by ſubtle Magic, many a row 
0 flarry lamps and blazing creſſets, fed | V l/ 
With Naphtha 2 Aſphaltus, u 2 CCC 


| omelet oh 


| "In are alſo hue noble Siwiles and Alluſions in the firſt book of 
Paradiſe Loſt. And here I muſt obſerve, that when Milton alludes ei- 
ther to things or perſons, he never quits his Simile till it riſes to ſome 
very great Idea, which is often foreign to the occaſion that gave birth 
toit. The reſemblance does not, perhaps, laſt above a line or two, but 
the Poet runs on with the hint, till he has raiſed out of it ſome glorious 
Image or Sentiment, proper to inflame the mind of the Reader, and to 
give 1t that ſublime kind of entertainment, which is ſuitable to the na- 
ture of an Heroic Poem. Thoſe, who are acquainted with Homer's and 
Virgils way of writing, cannot but be pleaſed with this kind of ſtru- 
cture in Milton's Similitudes. I am the more particular on this head, 
becauſe ignorant Readers, who have formed their taſte upon the quaint 
Similes, and little turns of wit, which are ſo much in vogue among mo- 
dern Poets, cannot reliſh theſe beauties which are of a much higher na- 
ture, and are therefore apt to cenſure Milton's compariſons, in which 
they do not ſee any ſurpriſing points of likeneſs. Monſieur Perrault 
was a man of this vitiated reliſh, and for that very reaſon has endeavou- 
red to turn into ridicule ſeveral of Homer's Similitudes, which he calls 
' Comparaiſons 4 longue queue, Long-taild compariſons. I ſhall conclude 
this paper on the firſt book of Milton with the anſwer which ' Monſieur 
Boileau makes to Perrault on this occaſion ; *« Compariſons, ſays he, in 
« Odes and Epic Poems are not introduced only to illuſtrate and embel- 
c liſh the diſcourſe, but to amuſe and relax the mind of the Reader, 
« by frequently diſengaging him from too painful an attention to the 
_ < principal ſubject, and by leading him into other agreeable images. Ho- 
« mer, fays he, excelled in this particular, whoſe Compariſons abound 
« with ſuch images of nature as are proper to relieve and diverſifie his 
« ſubje&s. He continually inſtructs the Reader, and makes him take 
notice, even in objects which are every day before our eyes, of ſuch 
« circumſtances as we ſhould not otherwiſe have obſerved. To this he 
« adds, as a maxim univerſally acknowledged, that it is not neceſſary i in 
* Poetry for the Points of the compariſon to correſpond with one ano- 
« ther exactly, but that a general 1 reſemblance is ſufficient, and that too 
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« much nicety in this particular favours of the Rhetorician ind -Epigram- | 


« matiſt. 
In ſhort, if we look into the conduſt of — Kiga, and Milton, 


as the great Fable is the foul of each. Poem, ſo to give their works an 
agreeable variety, their Epiſodes are ſo many ſhort Fables, and their Si- 
miles ſo many ſhort Epiſodes; to which you may add if you pleaſe, that 
their Metaphors are ſo. many ſhort Similes. Tf the: Reader conſiders the 
Compariſons in the firſt book of Milton, of the Sun in an eclipſe, of the 
fleeping Zeviathan, of the Bees ſwarming about the hive, of the Fairy 
dance, in the view wherein I have placed them, he will _ Aer 
the Ben mne alan are in W of thoſe e 5 
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Di, e i imperinm of animarum, e Alemes, 

Ez Chaos, et Phlegethon, loca noe Albutia late; 
Hr mis fas de 3 / fot numine veſtro 

Pandere res alta terra et culigins mer ſas. 


PFirg- 
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troduces into his Poem always difcover ſuch ſentiments and beha- 
* viour, as are in a peculiar manner conformable to their reſpective 
eharacters. Every circumſtance in their ſpeeches and actions, is with 
great juſtneſs and delicacy adapted to the perfons who ſpeak and act. As 
the Poet very much excels in this conſiſtency of his characters, I ſhall 
beg leave to conſider ſeveral paſſages of the fecond book in, this light, 
That ſuperior greatneſs, and. mock-majeſty, which is aſcribed: to he 
Prince of the fallen Angels, is admirably preſerved' in the beginning _ 
this book. His opening and cloſing the dehate; his taking on himſelf 
that great enterprize at the thought of which the whole infernal afſem- 
bly trembled; his encountring the hideous phantom who guarded the 
gates of Hell, and appeared to him in all his terrors; are inſtances of 
that proud and daring mind which could not brook ſubmiſſion, even to 
Omnipotence. Satan 


I Have before obſerved in general, that the perſons whom Mflton in- 
: 


* 
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* Satan was now at hand, and From bis Nat 
The monſter moving onward came as faft 
With horrid ſtrides, Hell trembled as he ſtrode, 
Th' undeunted Fiend what this might be admir'd, 


 Admir'd, not fear d 


The ſame boldneſs and ed behaviour, diſcovers it Golf in the 
ſeveral adyentures, which. he meets with during. his paſſage through the 
regions of unformed matter, and particularly in his addrels to thoſe tre- 
mentlous powers who are deſcribed as preſiding over it. 

The part of Moloch is likewiſe in all its circumſtances full of that fire 
and fury, which diſtinguiſh this ſpirit from the reſt of the fallen Angels. 
He is defcribed in the firſt book as beſmeared with the blood of humane 
-acrifices, and delighted with the tears of Parents and the cries of Chil- 
dren. In the ſecond [book he is marked out as the fierceſt ſpirit that 
fought in Heaven; and if we conſider the figure which he makes in the 
ſixch bock, where the battel of the Angels is deſcribed, we fag every 
way anfwerable to the ſame furious enraged Character. 


ere the mig bt of: Gabriel fought, 
And e er en ſignt pierc d the deep array 
.Of Moloc, Finns. Fo, ho him defy'd, 
Aud at his obariot- uihecir ito drag him hountl 
Threaten'd, nor from the Holy one of heav'n 
 Refrain'd his tongue blaſphemons ; but anon 
Down cloven to the waſte, with Jhatter'd arms 
Aud uncouth pain fled hellowing. 


it may be worth while to obſerve, that Milton has repreſented this vi- 
olent impetuous Spirit, who is hurried on by ſuch precipitate paſſions, as 
the Mp that riſes in that aſſembly, to give his opinion upon their preſent 
te of affairs. Accordingly he declares Himſelf abruptly for war, and 
appears incenſed at his companions, for loſing ſo much time as even to 
deliberate upon it. All his fentiments are raſh, audacious and deſperate. 
Such is that of arming themfelyes with tortures, and turning a 
| miheents upon m Who infffeted them. | | 


No, let us rather chuſe, 
Arm'd with Hell-flames and fury, all at once 
O'er Heav'ns high tou to force re/ifleſs WAY, 
£1 ning our tortmres into horrid arme F 
Sy Qq 2 Ausaiuſt 
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Againſt the tort'rer; when'to meet the noſe 
Of his almighty engine he ſhall hear _ n 
Infernal Thunder, and for Lightning ſee - 
Black fire and horror ſhot with equal rage 
Among his Angels; and his throne at ſelf  _ 
Mixt with Tartarean ſulphur, and ſirange fire, 


His own invented tormentS——— _ 


1 preferring annihilation to ſhame or miſery, is alſo highly ſuitable 
to his character; as the comfort he draws from their diſturbing the 


ace of Heaven, that if it be not victory, it is revenge, is a ſentiment tru- 
ly diabolical, and becoming the bitterneſs of this implacable Spirit. 

Belial is deſcribed, in the firſt book, as the Idol of the lewd and lux- 
urious. He is in the ſecond book, purſuant. to that deſcription, cha- 
racteriſed as timorous and ſlothful; and if we look into the ſixth book 
we find him celebrated in the battle of Angels for nothing but that ſcof- 
fing ſpeech which he makes to Satan, on their ſuppoſed advantage over 
the enemy. As his appearance is uniform, and of a piece in theſe three 
ſeveral views, we find his Sentiments in the infernal Aſſembly every way 
conformable to his Character. Such are his apprehenſions of a fecond 
battle, his horrors of annihilation, his preferring to be miſerable rather 
than nor to be. I need not obſerve, that the contraſt of thought in this 
ſpeech, and that which precedes it, 'gives an agreeable variety to the 
debate. eh | 5 
Mammon's Character is ſo fully drawn in the firſt book, that the Poet 
adds nothing to it in the ſecond. We were before told, that he was 
the firſt who taught mankind to ranſack the earth for gold and ſilver, 
and that he was the architect of Pandemonium, or the infernal palace, 
where the evil ſpirits were to meet in council. His ſpeech in this book 
is every where ſuitable to ſo depraved a Character. Howproper is that 


. 


reflection, of their being unable to taſte the happineſs of Heaven were 


they actually there, in the mouth of one, who while he was in Heaven 
is ſaid to have had his mind dazled with the outward pomps and glories 
of the place, and to have been more intent on the riches of the pave- 
ment, than on the beatific viſion. I ſhall alſo leave the Reader to judge 
how agreeable the following Sentiments are to the ſame Character. 
n IA CS Herne 17 - 
Of darkneſs do we dread? how oft amid li 
Thick cloud and dark doth Heav'ns all-ruling Sire 1 
| Chu ſe 
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Chuſe to reſide, his Glory unobſcured, : 
And with the Majeſty f darkneſs pr "ON 
Covers his throne; from whence deep T led roar 
.  Muſtring their rage, and Heav'n, reſembles Hell? 
A be our darkneſs, cannot we his light  _ 
 Tmitate when we pleaſe? this 3 Soil 
Wants not her hidden luſtre, gems and gold; 
Nor want we kill or art, from whence to raiſe 
| Magnificence, and what can Heaven ſhew more? 


Belsebab, who is reckoned the ſecond in dignity that fell, and is in 
the firſt book the ſecond that awakens out of the trance, and confers 


with Satan upon the ſituation of their affairs, maintains his rank in the 
book now before us. There is a wonderful Majeſty deſcribed in his ris 
ſing up to ſpeak. He acts as a kind of moderator between the two op- 
poſite parties, and propoſes a third undertaking, which the whole aſſem- 

bly gives into. The motion he makes of detaching one of their body 
in ſearch of a new world is grounded upon a project deviſed by Satan, 
and curſorily propoſed by him in the following lines of the firſt Book. - 


Space may produce New worlds, whereof ſorrife 

There went a fame in Heaven, that he ere of won, | 
Intended to create, and therein plant pO bo 
A generation, whom his choice Eine. .: 
Should faueur equal to the ſons of Heav'n ac | 

Thither, if but to pry, ſhall be perhaps 

Our firſt eruption, thither or elſewhere : . 

For this infernal Pit ſhall never hold 

Celeſtial Spirits in bondage, nor th 455. 

Long under darkneſs cover. Bat Foo kotz bre 


Full counſel muſt mature. 
It is on this project that Belzebub grounds his propoal. 


— What if we find „ 8 
Some eaſier enterprixe ? There is a place e 
(F ancient and prophetic fame in Heaun 
Err not) another world, the happy ſeat 
Of ſome neu race call d Max, about this r time, | 
To be created like to us, though leſs . 
In power and excellence, but favour 1 more. 
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Of him who rules above ; d was bis will." 
Pronounc d among the Gods, ond by un . 


That ſhook iv ur aol vc nferen ce, a, 


The Reader may obſerve how Jul ſt it was, ndt to ent made n book 
the project upon which the whole Poem turns: as affo chat the Prince of 
the fallen Angels was the only proper perſon to ive it birth, and that he 
next to him in dignity was the fitteſt to ſupport it. 

There is beſides, Ithink, Tomething'wonderfully beautiful, and very 
apt to affect the Readers imagination, in this antient prophecy Or 3 
in Heaven, concerning the Creation of man, Nothing could ſhew more 
che dignity-of the qpecies, than this tradition which rantof chem before 
their exiſtende. They are repreſented to have been the Talk of Heaven, 
before they were created. (ge, in, compliment to the Noman —_ 
mon-mealth, makes the Herdes of i it-appear.in. their ſtate of pre- exiſtence; 
but £eſz/ton dees a far greater honour to mankind in general, as he gives 
usa glimpſe of them even before they are in Being. 

The riſing of this great ROY 1s ofen in 4 a very ſublime and 


poetroal manner. 
Their riſing all at ue auen d the nd | 
Of T, 5 6 heard remote. 


The Diverſions of the fallen Angel, with BY NPR Adr OY 


their place of habitation, are deſcribed with great pregnancy of thought, 
and copiouſneſs of inventidn. The Diverſions are every "way ſuitable to 


Beings who had nothing left them\ but ſtrength and knowle#ze miſap- 
plied. Such are their contentions at che rice, and-in\feat-oF arm, with 


their entertainment in the following lines. 


Others with vaſt Typheanmage wore all 
Rend up both rocks and hills, and ride the. air: 


In wh irlwind; + Hell ſcarce holds. rhe wild uproar. X 


Their Muſic is employed i in celebrating their own criminal e exploits, 902 
their Diſcourſe in ſounding the unfathomible: TOS of fate, frer: will, 


and fore-knowledge. | 
The ſeveral circumſtances I he deſcription of e Maetynnagined: 
as the four rivers which diſgogge Wenfe p; to the en ef tire; "the ex- 


treams of cold and heat, and The'Fiver” of oblivion. "The morfſtrous ani- 
mals produced in that infernal world are repreſemteit by u ſingle line, 
which gives us a more horrid Nea of them, chan a weh longer ea 8 
tion would have done. Nature 
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Muir breeds, 1 8 1 
Ver ver ſe, all monſtrous, 4 all rod! ious ile | 
Abominabl, inutterable, and worle 8 
Than Fables yet have feign d, or Fear conceiv'd, 
' _ Gvrgons, and Hydra's, and Chimera's dire. 


This Epiſode of the fallen Spirits, and their place of habitation, comes; 
in very happily to unbend the mind of the Reader from its attention to- 
the debate. An ordinary Poet would indeed have ſpun out ſo many 
circumſtances to a great length, and by that means have weakned, in- 
ſtead of illuſtrated, the principal Fable. 

The flight of Satan to the gates of hell is finely imagined. __ 

I have already declared my opinion of the Allegory concerning Sin 
and Death, which is however a very finiſhed Piece in its kind, when it 
is not conſidered as a part of an Epic Poem. 'The Genealogy of the ſeveral 
perſons is contrived with great delicacy. Sin is the daughter of Saran, 
and Death the off-ſpring of Sin. The inceſtuous mixture between Jin 
and Death produces thoſe Monſters and Hell-hounds which from time 
to time enter into their Mother, and tear the: bowels of her who 2h 
them birth. Theſe are the Terrors of an evil Conſcience, and the pro 
per fruits of Sin, which naturally riſe from the apprehenſions of Death... 
This laſt beautiful. Moral is, L think,. clearly intimated in the en 4 
8 N Where complaining of this her dreadful ang: the any ion 7 


Before mine eyes in oppoſition ſits 
Grim Death thy ſon and foe, who ſets them on. 
Ad me his Parent would full ſoon. de vou. 
For want of other prey, but that he knows 195 
His end with mine involv d 


I need not mention to the Reader the beautiful „ in the 
laſt part of this quotation. He will likewiſe obſerve how naturally the 
three perſons concerned in this Allegory are tempted by one common 
intereſt to enter into a confederacy together, and how properly Six is 
made the Portreſs of hell, and the only Being that can open the gates to 
that world of Tortures. 

The deſcriptive part of this Allegory i is likewiſe very ftrong, and full 
of ſublime Ideas. The figure of Death, the Regal Crown upon his 
head, his menace of Satan, his advancing to the combat, the Outcry at 
his birth, are circumſtances too noble to be paſt over in ſilence, and 

. extreamly 
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extreamly ſuitable to this King of Terrors. I need. not mention the juſt- 
neſs of thought which is obſerved in the Generation of theſe ſeveral 
ſymbolical perſons, that Sin was produced upon the firſt Revolt of Satan, 
that Death appeared ſoon after he was caſt into hell, and that the Ter- 
rors of Conſcience were conceived at the gate of this place of tor- 
ments. The deſcription of the Gates is 1 758 A e as 81 es 
of them is full of Miltou's on” | 


——On @ ſudden open fly j org EEC 
With impetuous recoil and ; 11 gan | DER 
Th' infernal doors, aud on their hinges "388 

Harſh thunder, that the loweſt bottom Joook | 

Of Erebus. She open d, but to ſhut 

Excelld her power; the Gates wide open 1 

That with extended wings a banner d hoſt 

Under ſpread enſigns marching might paſs FECL 

With horſe and chariots rank'd in looſe array: 
So wide they ſtood, and like a furnace mouth 

Caſt forth redounding ſinoab and ruddy 3 a 


In Satari's voyage through the Chaos, there are ſeveral i imaginary ber. 
ſons deſcribed, as reſiding in that immenſe waſte of Matter. This may 
perhaps be conformable tq the Taſte of thoſe Critics who are pleaſed 
with nothing in a Poet which has not Life and Manners aſcribed to it; 
but for my own part I am pleaſed moſt with thoſe paſſages in this deſcrip- 
tion which carry in them a greater meaſure -of probability, and are ſuch 


as might poſſibly have happened. Of this kind is his firſt mounting in 


the Smoak, that riſes from the infernal Pit, his falling into a cloud of 
Nitre, and the like combuſtible materials, that by their exploſion {till 
hurried him forward in his voyage; his ſpringing upward like a pyramid 
of fire, with his laborious paſſage through that CONTI or Elements, 
which the Poet calls 


The Womb of Nat ure and perhaps ber Grave. 


The glimmering Light which ſhot into the Chaos from the btmoft | 
verge of the Creation, with the diſtant diſcovery. of the Earth that bung 
cloſe by the Moon, are NORTON beautiful and TOO | 
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TEA E adviſes a Poet to conſider thoroughly the nature and 
force of his Senius. Milton ſeems to have known perfectly well 

wherein his ſtrength lay, and has therefore choſen a ſubject en- 
tirely conformable to thoſe talents of which he was maſter. As his 
Genius was wonderfully turned to the Sublime, his Subject is the nobleſt 
that could have entred into the thoughts of man. Every thing that is 
truly Great and Aſtoniſhing has a place in it. The whole ſyſteme of the 
intellectual world ; the Chaos, and the Creation; Heaven, Earth and Hell ; 


enter into the conſtitution of his Pom. 
Having in the firſt and ſecond book repreſented the Infernal world with 
all its horrours, the thread of his Fable naturally leads him into the op- 


x 


poſite regions of bliſs and glory. 


* * ? 
* 
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If Milton majeſty for fakes him any where, it is in thoſe parts of his 


Poem, where the divine Perſons are introduced as Speakers. One may, 
I think, obſerve that the Author proceeds with a kind of fear and trem- 
bling, whilſt he deſcribes the ſentiments of the Almighty. He dares not 
give his imagination its full play, but chuſes to confine himſelf to ſuch 
thoughts as are drawn from the books of the moſt oi thodox diyines, and to 
ſuch expreſſions as may be met with in Scripture. The beauties, there- 
fore, which we are to legł for in theſe ſpeeches, are not of a poetical 
nature, nor ſo proper to fill the mind with ſentiments of Grandeur, as 
with thoughts of Deyotion.. . The paſſions, . which they are deſigned to 
raiſe, are a divine Love and, religious Fear. The particular beauty of 
the ſpeeches in the third book conliſts in that Shortneſs and Perſpicuity 
of ſtile, in which the Poet has couched the greateſt POE te o . 
ſtianity, and drawn together, in a regular ſcheme, the whole, dilpenſa:ion 
of Providence, with reſpe& to man. He has repreſented all. the abſtruſe 


„ doctrines 
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doctrines of predeſtination. Free- will, and Grace, as alſo the great pes 
of the Incarnation and Redemption, C py 
that treats of the Fall of man,) with great energy of expreſſion, and in 
a clearer and ſtro t than ever þ met with in any other Writer. 
As theſe points are Dry in themifelyes to the genetality of Readers, the 
conciſe and clear manner in which he has treated them 1s very much to 
be admired, as is Tikewiſe that particular arr which he has made uſe of, 
in the interſperſintz of allthoſe graces of Poetry, Which the ſubject was 
capable of receiving. 

The furvey of the whole Creation, and of every thin gikat is tranſacted 
in it, is a worthy of Omniſcience; and as much above that, in 
which Yirg#4 has drawn his Zapiter, as the Chriſtian idea of the ſupreme 
Being is more rational and fu btittie thats chat of the heathets: The pur- 
ticular objects on which he i deſcribed to have caff his eye, are rephe- 
fented in the moſt beautifuf and hvely manner. 


. bad 8 Alm 257% Father from above, 
From the Pure ee where be fits 
High rid abod all height, bent dbun his 66% 580 on 
| His oun works and their works at d, Fo vitto,, edu 
About him all the Sanctities of heaven m_— 17 x s 
Stood thie as flare, and from 120 a rec OM ab T 


Bearitude paſt utterance: on his vi | 1 At 
The radiant Imag 2 of his GE. fat, a 95 * 5 20 2n6iga S , 
His only Son; 1 Be Föchell een eee Th 
Sur tuo f Parents, yet the ee 7 10 eee 
e Mankind, in the happy Gundis plut- 14. 
Reaping immortal fraits of joy an leur, e e e eee 
n %%, unrivard love, . mie Bile gig 
In bliſ*fut ut fad, hz then vet Rin es ene 
Hell and the gulf between, aud Satan ew 
|  » Coafting the wall of heav'n on this ſide "oY 
N the 55 air ſublime, aud ready now _ 
70 ſtoop with wearied Ding and willing feet © 
On the bare outſide of this world, that ſeem 
Firm land imboſom'd without firmanent, 3 
Uncertain which, in ocean or in air. 
Heim God beholding from his proſpect bigh, 
Wherein paſt, BOL future he beholds, 45 N 
Thus to his only Son . ſpake. Satan's. 
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Stans approach to the (confines of the Creation, is-Goely imaged 

the beginning of the ſpeech, which immediately follows. The ey 
of this ſpeech in the bleſſed Spirits, and in the divine Perſon to whom it 
was addeeſſed, cannot but fill the mind of the Reader . a W 
ra and complacency. 1 


har while God dale, ambroſtal e AY 4 n. 
All heav's, and in the bleſſed ſpirits leck N in 
07 dee of new joy zneffable afar „„ IO”  TRILY LEM. 
E Beyond compare the Son of God war [ter n 11 30 
| Mot glorious, in him all his Father ſhone 1 
e expref#'d, and in his face | 
Divine compaſſion viſibly appear'd, EO 16s 
Tove withour end, and without meaſure grace. 


r nat point out the beauty of that circumſtance, wherein the 
whole hoſt of Angels are repreſented; as ſtanding mute; nor ſhow how 
proper the occaſion was to produce . ſilence in heaven. The cloſe 
of this divine 19 767 y. with the Hymn of Angels that follows upon it, 
are ſo wonderfully beautiful and ꝑoetical, that ſhould not forbear i in- 
ſerting the whale Paſſage, If the hounds of m Paper Wd * me 


leave. | 


No fooner had th" Alwighty +; bur att 
| The multitudes of Angels with a ſhows, ' 
| Loud as from numbers without'number, fibres | 
Ar from bleſt voices, utiring joy, heav'n OR. 
Vith Jubilee, and loud Hoſanna's % 


T' eternal regions &. 


Satan's walk upon. the outſide of the Univerſe, ha at. a distance; 
appeared to him of a globular form, but, upon his nearer apprqach, look - 
ed lixe an unbounded plain, is natural and noble. As his roaming upon 
the frontiers of the Creation, between that maſs, of matter, Which was 
wrought into a world, and that ſhapelefs unformed heap of materials, 
which {till lay in Chaos and Confuſion, ſtrikes the aten ae with. ſome - 
1 aſtoniſhingly great and wild. I have before ff Fen of che Lande. 

nity, which the Poet places upon this, r face of the uni- 
N and ſhall here explain my ſelf more at large on that, and other 
Parts of the Poem, e are of ee ae aud. 


— | 
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| Aristotle obſerves, that the Fable in an Epic Poem ſhould abound in 
4 cCircumſtances that are both Oredible and Aſtoniſhing; or, as the French 
Critics chuſe to phraſe it, the Fable ſhould be filled with the Probable 
„ and the Marvellous. This rule is as fine and juſt as any in Ariſtotle s 
i whole Art of Poetry. 0-2 e 
1 If the Fable is only Probable, it differs nothing from a true hiſtory; if 
In | it is only Marvellous, it is no better than a romance. The great ſecret 
therefore of Heroic Poetry, is to relate ſuch circumſtances, as may pro- 
duce in the Reader at the ſame time both Belief and Aſtoniſhment,” This 
is brought to paſs in a we/k-choſen Fable, by the account of ſuch things 
as have really happened, or at leaſt of ſuch things as have happened ac- 
cording to the received opinions of mankind. Milton s Fable is a ma- 
ſter· piece of this nature; as the war in Heaven, the condition of the 
fallen Angels, the ſtate of Innocence, the temptation of the Serpent, and 


the Fall of man, though they are very Aſtoniſhing in themſelves, are not 


only Credible, butaCuaFpoints* of Fath--5e HH =ohttt PH onett 
The next method of reconciling Miracles with Credibility, is by a hap- 
py invention. of the Poet; as in patticular, when he introduces agents | 
of a ſuperior nature, who are capable of effecting what is wonderful, and 
what is not to be met with in the ordinary courſe of things. Viypes's 
ſhip being turn'd into a rock, and Hnueas's fleet into a ſhoal of water- _. 
nymphs, though they are very Surprizing accidents, are nevertheleſs Pro- 
bable, when we are told that they were the Gods who thus transformed 
them. It is this kind of machinery which fills the Poems both of Ho- 
mer and Virgil with ſuch circumſtances as are Wonderful, but not Im- 
poſſible, and ſo frequently produce in the Reader the moſt pleaſing paſſi- 
on that can riſe in the mind of man, which is Admiration. If there be 
any inftance in the Ænueid liable to exception upon this account, it is in 
the beginning of the third book, where Zzeas is repreſented as tearing 
up the Myrtle that dropped blood. To qualify this wonderful circum- 
ſtance, Polydorus tells a ſtory from the root of the Myrtle, that the bar- 
barous inhabitants of the country having pierced him with ſpears and ar- 
rows, the wood which was left in his body took root in his wounds, 
and gave birth to that bleeding tree. This circumſtance ſeems to have 
the Marvellous without the Probable, becauſe it is repreſented as pro- 
ceeding from natural cauſes, without the interpoſition of any God, or 
rather ſupernatural power capable of producing it: the ſpears and arrows 
grow of themſelves, without ſo much as the modern help of an enchant- 
ment. If we look into the Fiction of Miltou's fable, though we find it 
« : 75 ITY, # fi all 
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full of Surpriſing incidents they are generally ſuited to our notions of 
the things and perſons deſeribed, and tempered with a due meaſure of 
Probability. I muſt 'only make an exception to the Limbo of Vanity, 
with his Epiſode of Sin and Death, and ſome of the imaginary perſons- 
in his Chaos. Theſe paſſages are Aſtoniſning, but not Credible; the Rea- 
der cannot fo far impoſe upon himſelf as to ſee a Poſſibility in them; 
they are the deſeription of dreams and ſhadows, not of things or perſons. 
know that many «Critics Took- upon the ſtories of Circe, Polypheme, 
the S7rens,nay* the whoſe Odyſey and Niad tobe Allegories; but allowing 
this to bè true, they are fables, which, conſidering the opinions of man- 
kind that prevsiled in the age of the Poets, might poſſibly have been 
according to the letter. The perſons are fuch as might have acted what 
is aſcribed to them, as the circumſtances, in which they are repreſented, 
might poſſibly have been truths and realities. 'This Appear ance, of Pro- 
bability is ſo abſolutely requiſite in the greater kinds of Poetry, that A. 
riſtotle obſerves the ancient [Tragic writers made uſe of the names of 
ſuch great men as had actually lived in the world, though the Tragedy 
praceeded upon adventures they were never. andere in, on purpoſe to 
make the ſubject more Credible. In a word, beſides the hidden meaning 
of an Epic Allegory, the plain literal ſenſe ought to appear Probable. 
The ſtory ſhould be ſuch as an ordinary Reader may, acquieſce in, what- 
ever natural, moral, or political truth may be diſcovered in it by men of 
greater penetration. %%% 
Satan, after having long wandered upon the ſurface, or outmoſt wall of 
the Univerſe, diſcovers at laſt a wide gap in it, which led into the Crea- 
tion, and is deſcribed as the Opening through which the Angels paſs to 
and fro into the lower world, upon their errands to mankind. His 
fitting upon the brink of this paſſage, and taking a ſurvey of the whole 
face of nature, that appeared to him new and. freſh in all its beauties, 
with the Simile illuſtrating this circumſtance, fills the mind of the Rea- 
der with as ſurpriſing and glorious an Idea as any that ariſes in the whole 
Poem. He looks down into that vait hollow of the Univerſe with the 
eye, or (as Milton calls it in his firſt book) with the kenn of an Angel. 
He ſurveys all the wonders in this immenſe Amphitheatre that lye be- 
tween both the poles of Heaven, and takes in at one view the whole 
round of the Creation. : Ap 
His flight between the ſeveral worlds that ſhined on every ſide of him, 
with the particular deſcription of the Sun, are ſet forth in all the wan- 
tonneſs of a luxuriant imagination. His ſhape, ſpeech and behaviour 


upon 
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upon bis transforming himſelf into an Angel of light, are tasched with 
exquiſite beauty. The Baet's chaught of directing Jatan d the Sun. 
which in the vulgar. opinion of mankind is the moiſt conſpicuous pant or 3 
che Creation, and the placing in it an Angel, is f eircumſſange very fin 
conttivad, and the more adjuſted to a poetieal Probability, as it was a re- 
ceived doftvine among the moſt famous Philoſophers that apr hoe 
its Intel{igenee; and as an Apoſile in ſaered Writ ig ſaid, ta havg (cen 
ſueh an Angel iu the Sun. In the anſwer which. bis. Angel. Ce 0 
the diſgui fad evil Spirit, chere is ſuch a: becoming -Majelly 25 id altagether 
ſuitable 40.2 ſupexior Being: Phe part of it in Which he repraſents him 
ſelf-as preſent at che Cyeatian, is yery, noble. in it ſelf, and nt only pro- 
per where it is introduced, but RAT eee lan What 
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' Look dbiywr dow the Globe, 4506 dieben file. my Nets n * | 
With light from hence, tho" but reflected, ſpine ;;, 
That place is Earth, the feat of A that light | 

Hes day, Ke. 


[ [muſt not conclude my refledions upon this third book of rade 

ot, without taking notice of that Celebrated, complaint of Milton with 
which. it OPENS, 4855 9150 19 5 all the Does N 120 been 
given to it; though, as I have before hinted, it May rather ed upon 
as an Excreſcence, than as an Eſſential Part of the Poem. he ſame ob- 
Hypocriſie, 


in the ſame book. 


FB aturday, 
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Les ost, who! Ga 1 n wrindren i the 
Poems of Horace and Virgil, will eafily pardon the length of my 
diſcourſe upon Mi,. The Paradise Loft is looked upon, by 25 
49 the grcateſt production, or at leaſt the fob work of 
Genes, in our language, and therefore deferves to be ſet before an Exg- 
reader in its full Beauty. For this reaſon, though I have endea- 
'vouredits-give a general idea of its Graces and Imperfectiens in my fix 
firſt papers, I thoughe my ſelf obliged-to beſtow one upon « 
in particular. The o three firſt books I have already difpatehed, and am 
now entting upon the fourth. I need not acquaint my Reader, that there 
are multitudes of beauties in this great Author, eſpecially in the deſcrip- 
tive parts ol bis Poem, wllich I have not touched upon; ie being my 
intention to point out thoſe only, which appear to me the moſt exqui- 
ſite, or thoſe which are not ſo obvious to ordinary Readers. Every one 
that has read the Critics, who have written upon the Ody/3, the Iliad, 
and the Eueid knows very welt that thougli they agree in their opi- 
nions of the great heauties in thoſe Poems, they have nevertheleſs each 
of them difcovered ſeveral mafter-ftrokes, which have eſcaped the obſer- 
vation of the feſt. In the fame manner, I Ten not but any writer, 
who ſhall treat on this ſubject after me, may find ſeveral beauties in Mal- 
ton, which I have not taken notice of. I muſt likewiſe obſerve, that as 
the greateſt maſters of critical learning differ among one another, as to 
ſome particular points in an Epic Poem, I have not bound my ſelf ſeru- 
pulouſly to the rules which any one of them has laid down upon that 
art, but have taken the liberty ſometimes to join with one, and fometimes 


with another, and ſometimes to differ from all of them, when I have 


thought that the reaſon of the thing was on my ſide. 


every” book 


| We may ink "a bed ; of the fourth book Ader e heads, F 
j In the. firſt are thoſe Pictures of -Still-life,--which-we-meet-with-in--the 
deſcriptions of Eden, Parauiſe, adams bower, Sc. Inthe next are the 
Machines, which comprehend the ſpeeches and behaviour of the good 
and bad Angels. In the laſt is the Conduct of Adani and Eve, who are 

the principal Actors in the Poem. 
In the defeription-of Paradiſe,” the Poet has obſerved -Ariftorles-rute 
of laviſhing all the ornaments of diction on the weak unactive parts of 
the fable, whith arè not Tupported by the beauty of fentiments and cha- 
racters. Accordingly the Reader may obſerve, that the Expreſſions are 
more florid and elaborate in theſe deſcriptions, than in moſt other parts 
of the Poem. I muſt further add, that though the Drawings i of gar- 
dens, rivers, rainbow and the like dead pieces of nature, are quſtly gen- 
ſured in an Heroic Poem, When they run que into an unneceſfary 
length; the deſcription of Paradiſe would have been faulty, had not the 
Poet been very particular in it, not only as it is the Scene of the prinel- 
pal action, but as it is requiſite to give us an idea of that; Happineſs from 
which our firſt Parents fell. The plan of it is wonderfully beautiful, and 
formed upon the ſhort sketch which we have of it in holy wpit. Altun 
exubexance of imagination has poured forth ſueh a redundancy of orna- 
ments on tliis ſeat of happineſs and inndcence, that! it ould be endless 
to point out each particular. 
I muſt not quit this bead, hour fatther ciforvies; that cores farce 
5 7 a ſpeech of Adam or Eve in the whole Poem, wherein the ſentiments 
and alluſions are not taken from this their delight ful habitation: The 
Reader, during their whole courſe of Action, always finds ye" elf in:the 
walks of Paradiſe. In ſhort, as the Critics: have remarked, that in thoſe - 
Poems, wherein Shepherds are Actors, the thoughts e always to 
take a tincture from the woods, fields andrrivers; ſo we may obſerve, 
that our firſt parents ſeldom loſe ſight of their Happy ſtation in any thing 
they ſpeak, or do; and, if the Reader will give me lep. to uſe the ex- 
preſſion, that their thoughts are always paradiſſac ad. 
Me are in the next place to conſider the Machines of 550 fourth bock. 
Satan being now within ꝓroſpect of Eden, and looking round upon the 
N glories: of the creation, is offlledl with ſentiments different from thoſe 
which he diſcovered whilſt he was in Hell. The place inſpires him with 
thoughts more adapted to it: he reflects upon the happy condition from 
whence he fell, and breaks forth into a ſpeech that is ſoftned with ſeveral 
tranſient touches of remorſe and ſelf-accufation : but at length, he con- 
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firms himſelf j in impenitenee, and in his defigu of drawing men into his 
own ſtate of guilt and miſery. This conflict of paſſions is raiſed with a 
Areas deal of art, as the Ot af his eech to the Som. is "ry bold 


and. nobl ea. 


eee e — 
FTealiſ from thy ble dominion hig the G 


of _ Of vhis new-wordd, ar whoſd Sobt' all the Stars 
nia their diminiſfd heads, to thee Icalk 
But with no friendly voice, and add thy name 
O Sun, 70 tell thee how I hate thy beams, 
That bring to my remembrance from what fate | 
9 Fell, how ghorious once @voye thy. Mhere. Fs 


This ſpeech is, I think, the finoſt that is aſcribed to Jarur in the whole 
Poem. The evil ſpirit afterwards proceeds to make his diſcoveries con- 
cerning our Krſt parents, and to learn after what manner they may be 
beſt attacked. His bounding: over the walls of Paradiſe; his ſitting in 
the ſhape of a cormorant upon the tree: of life, which ſtood in the cen- 
ter of it, and .over-topped all the other trees of the garden; his alight- 
ing among the herd of animals, which are ſo beautifully repreſented as 
playing about Adam and Eve; together with his transforming himſelf 

into different ſhapes, in order to hear their converſation; are circum- 
ſtances that-give an agreeable ſurprize to the reader, and are deviſed with 
great art, to connect that ſeries of adventures i in which the Poet has en- 


gaged this great artificer of fraud. 
The thought of Satan's transformation into a cormarait and placing 


= 
himſelf on the tree of life, ſeems raiſad upon that paſſage in the Iliad, 
where two deities are nn as perching on the tap of an Oak f in 


the ſhape of vulturs. RY 
His planting himſelf at the ear of Eve under the form of a toad, in 


order to produce vain dreams and imaginations, is a eircumſtanee of the 
ſame nature; as his ſtarting up in his own form is wonderfully fine, both 


in the literal deſcription, and in the moral which is concealed under it. 
His anſwer upon his being diſcovered; and demanded to give an account 
of himſelf, is conformable to the pride and intrepidity of his character. 


Mia ye not then, ſaid Satan, a with ſtorm, 
Know ye not met pe know u once no mere 


Fur ou, there rr durft not ſour: 2% wi 
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Wos to know me argues your ow e. 4 Hen pom 
The lowefe of your throng; — yaa n 


— 8 rebuke, with the iulbenee i bad on PIT is | exquiſiety 
- graceful and moral. Satan is afterwards led away to Gabrieh,” the chief 
of the guardian Angels, who kept watch in Paradis. His diſdainful 
behaviour on this occaſion is ſo remarkable a beauty, that the moſt or- 
dinary reader cannot but take notice of it. Gabriel's diſcovering his ap- 
proach at a e 1s daun with great a d _ ROE 1 ima- 


gination. Wan n ds dae n 


O friends, 1 hear the Sud of nimble free 
Haſt ning this way, and mow by glimps diſcern 
Ithuriel and Lephon through the ſhade; 
Aud with them comes a third of regal forts | 
But faded ſplendor wan; who by his gait _ 
| And fierce demeanor ſeems the Prince of Hell, 
Not likely to part hence without conteſt ; | 
Stand firm, for in bis look defiance rt. 


| The conference between Gabriel and Satan abounds with ſentiments 
proper for the occaſion, and ſuitable to the perſons of the two ſpeakers. 

Satan's cloathing himſelf with Terror, when he prepares for the combat, 

is truly ſublime, and at leaſt equal to Homer's deſcription of Diſcord ce- 
lebrated by Longinus, or to that of Fame in Virgil, who are both repre- 
ſented with their feet ſtanding * the earth, and their heads reaching 
above the clouds. 


While thus be ſpake, th angel ic e bright 
Turn'd fiery red, ſharpning in mooned horns. 
Their phalanx, and began to hem him round 
With pointed ſpears, &c, 

—— Oz th other fide, Satan alarm d, 

Collecting all his might dilated flood 

Like Tenariff or Atlas anremov'd. 

His flature reach'd the shy, and on his erat 
Sat Horror plum'd; —— 


I muſt here take notice, that Milron is every where full of hints and 
ſometimes literal tranſlations, taken from the greateſt of the Greek and 
Let Poets. But this I may reſerve for a diſcourſe by it — becauſe i 
would 
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would not break the thread of theſe Speculations, that are deſigned for 
Engliſh readers, with ſuch reflections 28 would be of no uſe due to the 
Learned. 

| 1 muſt however obſerve in this Hades chat the nedking off the com- 
bat between Gabriel and Satan, by the hanging out of the golden Scales 
in heaven, is a refinement upon Homers thought, who tells us, that 
before the battel between Hector and Achilles, Jupiter weighed the 
event of it in a pair of ſcales. The reader may ſee the whole paſſage 
in the 22d Iliad. 

Virgil, before the laſt deere combat, deſcribes Jupiter i in the ſame 
manner, as weighing the fates of Turnus and Aineas. Milton, though 
he fetched this beautiful circumſtance from the Jliad and Ænueid, does 
not only inſert it as a poetical 'Embelliſhment, like the Authors above- 
mentioned ; but makes an. artful uſe of it for the proper carrying on of 
his Fable, and for the breaking off the combat between the two warriors, 
who were upon the point of engaging. To this we may further add, 
that Milton is the more juſtified in this paſſage, as we find the ſame 
noble Allegory in holy writ, where a wicked Prince, ſome few hours 

before he was aſſaulted and ſlain, is ſaid to have been weighed in the 
ſeales, and to have been found wanting. 

I muſt here take notice, under the head of the Machines, that Diers | 
gliding down to the earth upon a ſun-beam, with the Poet's device to 
make him dend, as well in his return to the Sun, as in his coming from 
it, is a prettineſs that might have been admired in a little fanciful Poet, 
but ſeems below the Genius of Milton. TheYeſcription of the Hoſt of 
armed Angels 11425 their nightly round In Paradiſe, ls of another 


au 3 
So ſaying, on he led his * ms 
Dazling the Moon; 


as that account of the Hymns, which our fir Nute uſed to hear them 
ſing in theſe their midnight walks, is altogether divine, and inexpreſſibly 


amuſing to the imagination. 
We are, in the laſt place, to conſider the parts which Adam and Eve 


act in the fourth book. The deſcription of them as they firſt appeared 
to Saran, is exquiſitely drawn, and ſufficient to make the fallen Angel 
gaze upon them with all that Aſtoniſhment, and thoſe emotions of En- 


vy, in which he is repreſented. 
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"A ſhape eve? und nal, 

Sudden twith mur hom r 
In naked majeſiy ſcem d lords of all. 

u orig ten d, fOr in their nor divine” 
The imige of Thos glorious Maker fhon, 
Treth, wi aum, /anFiruite ve and pure; 

Heute, bur in nue bia ecm pled: | : 
Fur cuumplur ion he ud vatonr form' d, 

For ſoftneſs ſhe and ſweet attractive grace: 5 ve 
He for God om, fot for God in hem: 
i fan, lunge front, and eye fu lime a' EY | 

Hl ſolure rule; mid hyacinthine ́ © 

Round from his parted furelboł — 5 Bunz 

Cluſtring, but nor e Bis Gon oa 

She as A voi dum to her fender wt 

Her anudorued golden frees wore — 
Diſhovel d, but it wunton Hinglets uu '. 

Sb paſo'd they nuted on, nor ſpus d the g 
Of God r Angels, for they thought nb ill: 
So hand in hand they paſs, the Iorlieft Par 
That ever finct th loves embraces met. 


There is a fine ſpirit of Poetry i in the Lines which follow, 1 
they are deſcribed as ſitting on a bed of flowers by the fide of a foun- 


rain, amidſt a mixed aſſembly of animals. 


The ſpeeches of theſe two firſt Lovers flow equally froth 00 ß 
ſincerity. The profeſſions they make to one another are full of warm; . 
but at the ſame time founded on rueh., In a Wore, they are e the Gallan- 


tries of Paradiſe. 


ben Adam firſt of Men —— £ 
Sole phrrner and ſole pate of #ll theſe up - 

Dearer ee 2 | 

But let us ever praiſe him, and extol + | 

His 0mnty, following our delightful tat; 

To priate choſe growing Platte wid vond theſe 9 
To whow pur Sv. ply, O thou for whom © 

And from whom 1 was form'd, fleſh of thy fleſh, 


And without whom am to no end, my guide 
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Lite comfre 0 thy Jolf conſt wo where find, dec. 


46 remaining part of Eve's Tpeech, in which the gives an account 
of her ſelf upon her firſt creation, and the manner in which the was 
brought to Adam, is I ink us beautiful u paſſhpe as any in Milrbn, or 
perhaps in any other Poet whatſoever. Theſe R are all worked 
off with ſo much wit, that they are oxpable of Pig the, molt k delicate 
Reader, without offending - the molt ſevere. 


That dey T oft remember, when from. flop, G. 


A Poet of leſs judgment and invention than this great Anthds, would 
have found it very difficult to have tilled theſe tender parts of the Poem 
with ſentiments proper for a ſtate of Innocence; to "rok deſpribed the 
warmch of love, and the profeſſions of it, without artifice or hyperbole; 
to have made the Man ſpeak che moſt endearing things, without deſvend- 
ing from his natural dighity, and che Woman receiving them without 
departing from the modeſty of her character; in a word, to adjuſt the 
prerogatives of Wiſdom and Beauty, and make each appear to the other 
in its proper force and lovelineſs. This mutual fuberdination of the 
two fexes is wonderfully kept up in the whole Poem, as particularly in the 
ſpeech of Eve I have dee. and upon the concfuſion of it 


in the eres les. 
our general mother, and with eyes 


% Far attraction unreprov dl, 
Aud meek ſurrender, half embracing g lan 


On our l, Faber, Bal her Saale e, 

_ . Naked met his under the ſowing 7% e TY ee 
U ber uſe reſes hid; he in 44655 Wee ao 
Both 77 % de an e hene, F _ CINE 10 
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The Poet, adds, that the Devil rurmed a with aner the 6g of 
ſo boy e qu w dl 7 {Tot e e . 
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We have another view of our firſt Parents in their evening diſcourſes, 


which is full of pleaſing images: and ſentiments: Fuitable. to their condi- 


tion and characters. The ſpeech of Eve, in particular, is dreſſed up i in 
ſuch a ſoft and natural turn we deere eee eee — 


ciently admired. pa 


Nn bY Ns Be 


loving la.” | LT . „„ 
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-Thus at. their Had ie 1 bee e641 both fd, at 03. 
Both turn'd, and under open Shy. n 5 
The God that made both cy, air, earth 5 beav'n „ 

Which they beheld, the Moon's reſplendent globe | 

And ſtarry Pole : Thou alſo mad'ft the _ | 

Maker omnipotent, and thou the day, Sc. e ee Lach 


Moſt of the modern heroic Poets have imitated the Ancients, in be- 
-ginning a ſpeech without premiſing, that the perſon ſaid thus or thus; but 
as it is eaſie to imitate the Ancients in the omiſſion of two or three 
words, it requires judgment to do it in ſuch a manner as they ſhall not 
be miſſed, and that the ſpeech may begin naturally without them. There 
is a fine inſtance of this * out A e * in 1990 twenty: third Chapter 
of N - . 
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E were told in * ue book how the . ſpirit praftiſed 
upon Eve as ſhe lay aſleep, in order to inſpire her with thoughts 
of vanity, pride and ambition. The Author, who ſhews a won- 

derful art throughout his whole Poem, in preparing the Reader for the 
ſeveral occurrences that ariſe in it, founds upon the above-mentioned cir- 
cumſtance the firſt part of the fifth book. Adam upon-his'awaking finds 

Eve ſtill alleep, with an unuſual diſcompoſure in her looks. The po- 


ture 
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ſture in which he regards her, is deſcribed. with a tenderneſs not to be 
expreſſed, as the Whiſper with which he awakens her, is the, ſofteſt that 


ever was conveyed to a Lover's ea. e 


His wonder was to find unwakewd Ee alas 1 * 
With treſſes diſtompos d, and glowing: check, R — 
As thro' unquiet reſt: be an big files Wa n 
Leaning half-rais'd, with looks-of cordial e 5 
Hung over 77 Sols d, and e, vow 1 We F 
5 5 ich whether waking or afteeh, © 15 0 
Chor. forth peculiar Graces; +; with voice 319 $i 
Mild, as when Zephyrus on Flora breathes, . 
Her hand ſoft touching, whiſper'd thus: Awake | er 
» faireſt, my eſpous'd,' my lateſt. fonnd,. ap Mot oe NON OY 
Heaven's laſt beſt. gift, my euer neu delight," 
. Awake, the morning ſhines, and the freſb Feld 
Calls us, we loſe the prime, to mark how ſpring 
Our tended Plants, how blows the Citron. grove, 
What drops the Myrrh,' and what the balmy Reed, 
How Nature. paints her colours, how the Bee . 
Sits on the bloom, extratting liquid ſweet. 
Such whiſpering wak'd her, but with ' ſtartled eye 
On Adam, whom embracing, thus ſhe ſpake : 

O ſole in whom my thoughts find all repoſe, 
My glory, my perfection, glad I ſee 
Thy face, and morn return'd 


I cannot but take notice that Milton, | in the conference between Adam 
and Eve, had his eye very frequently upon the book of Canticles, in 
which there is a noble ſpirit of eaſtern Poetry; and very often not unlike 
what we meet with in Homer, who is generally placed near the age of 
Solamon. I think there is no queſtion but the Poet in the preceding 
ſpeech remember d thoſe two paſſages which are ſpoken on the like oc- 
— += and filld with the ſame Pleaſing i images of Nature. 


beloved ale, and [aid unto me, Riſe up, my Love, my  fair-one,. 
and come away; for lo, the winter is paſt, the rain is over and gone; 
the flowers appear on the earth; the time of the ſinging of birds is come, 
and the voice of the turtle 1s heard in our land. The fig-tree putteth 
forth her green figs, and the vines a the tender grape give a good 


ſmell, Ariſe, my Love, my fair-one, and come away. 


Come, 
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His preferring the garden af den ta that. © Sd bd 1d 
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 ſhews that the Poet hid this a = 1 


Eve's Dream is full of thoſe gl 15 mon ou 
we are told, the Devil endeayoured | infill - into her. 
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u ſleep ſt thou Exe: — re pleaſant Ine 
Tbe cool, the ſilent, ſauie whore. filenee- yields." 0 N are 
To the night-werbling: bird, that now: awake. - iv N 

Tunes ſeeeteſt har lave-labtnit'd Hong: ne d 
Full-orb'd tht Moen, aud with more rv. e ing ag 
Shadowy {ets a the face of things: in ] | 
If none regard. aus wakes wuith all: e, W 
Whom to Gehola but thee,' Nature defire,. wa id Ch” 
In whoſe ſight all thinge jop with raviment, 6 IG = 
Aſttracted by 4 teany 07 engages LSD >A. v0 
An injudicious poet would have made Adam talk NORGE E "the whole 
work, in ſuch ſentiments as theſe: but flattery and fallhogd are not 
the courtſhip of Milton's Adam, and could not be heard by Eve in her 
ſtate of Innocence, excepting only in a Dream produced on purpoſe to 
taint her Imagination. Other vain ſentiments of the fame kind in this 
relation of her Dream, wilt be dbvious to every reader. Though the 
Gataſtrophe of: the Hoem is 9 on this occaſion, the parti- 
culars of it are fo artfully ff chat they do not antieipate the ſtory 
which follows in the ninth boak. I hall auby add chat though the viſſon 
of it ſelf is founded upon trinh, the eincumſtances of it are full of that 
wildneſs and inconſiſbenc Wee are natural ta a Dream. Adam, con- 
7998 to Ib ſuperior, aracter Joe, wales. ld a en 
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ss endes eye, ad; wiped: there with er, 5 5 rdoro 503 tn 
2 onen proc iam drup iat rau ftuhnmndF. ol 3ore 
Each in their cryftat faire, he ger they H on __ 701 
Kiſt 4, as the grar ina gur of fevtet roms. foicdy 5 2 
Aud Plone aur, 52 fear'd' to have offendes. 3710 30 

The morning H mn is written jn imitation of one of tool palme, : 
where, in the overflowings of gratitude and praiſe, the Pfalmiſt calls not 
only upon the Angels, daß upon The moſt conſpicuous parts of the ſhani- 

mate Creation, to join with him in extolling their common Maker. In- 
vocations of this nature fill the mind with glorious ideas of God's works, 
and awaken that divine enthuſiaſm, which is ſo natural to devotion. But 
if this calling upon the dead parts of Nature, is at all times a proper kind 
of worſhip, it was in a particular manner ſuitable to our firſt parents, who 
had the creation freſh upon their minds, and had not ſeen the various 
diſpenſations of Providence, nor conſequently could be acquainted with 
thaſe many topicks of praife which might afford matter to the devo- 
tions of their poſterity. I need not remark the' beautiful ſpirit of Poe- 

try, which runs through this whole Hymn, not the holineſs' of that re- 
ſolution. with which it concludes. . _ 

Having already. mentioned thoſe ſpeeches 'which are aſſis ane! t 10 ihe 
perſons in chis oem, I proceed to the deſcription which the ber yes 
acl. His departure from before the" throne, and his fight 
Folks. the, choirs of Angels, is finely imaged. As Milton every where 
fills bis Poem with circumſtances, that are marvellous and altoniſhing, he 
deſcribes the gate of heaven as framed after ſuch a manner, that it ope- 
ned of it ag upon the approach of the Angel who \ was to paſs through It, 


Till at the gate 
Of Heav'n arriv'd, the gate [elf- pen wide, 
Cn golden hinges turning, as by work © 

Divine the ſovereign architect had framed. 


The Poet here ſeems. to have regarded two or three paſſat s in the 
18th Iliad, as that in particular, where, ſpeaking of Vulcan, 75 ſays, 
that he had made twenty Tripodes running on golden Wheels; a 
upon occaſion, might go of thethſetves to the aſſembly of the Gods, and, 
when there was no more uſe. for them, return again after the ſame man- 
ner. Scaliger has rallied Homer very ſeverely. ſupon this point, as M. Da- 
cier has endeavoured to defend it. I will not pretend to determine, 
whether in this particular of Hamer, the marvellous does not loſo ſight 
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of the probable. As the miraculous workthanſhip of Milton's gates is 
not ſo extraordinary as this of the Tr/pozes, ſo I am perſuaded he would 
not have mentioned it, had not he been ſupported in it by a paſſage in 
the Scripture, which ſpeaks of wheels in Heaven that had life in ag 
and moved of themſelves, or ſtood: — in cohforinity. with the. Cheru- 
bims, whom they accompanied. 
There is no queſtion but Milton. had this circumſfance i in bis thoughts, 
7 becauſe 3 in the following book he deſcribes the chariot of the Meſa ah 
with Loon | wheels, according to the plan in e viſion... e 


—rt ruſbd with ahr uind fund 

The chariot of paternal Deity,” 

_ Flaſhing thick flames; wheel within wheel andrawn,. 
It felf fines with: ſpirit ——— 


wed queſtion not but Boſſu,, and the two Daciers, 1 5 1 are for vindlez- 
ting every thing that is cenſured in Homer, by ſomething parallel in holy 
Writ, would have been very well pleaſed had they thonght” of confront 
ing Vulcan's Tripodes with Eæekiels wheels. 

Raphaels deſcent to the earth, with the figure of his perſon, i is repre- 
ſented in very lively colours. Several of the French, Italian, and Eng- 
Eh Poets have given a looſe to their imaginations in the deſcription of 
Angels: but I do not remember to have met with any ſo finely drawn, 
and ſo conformable to the notions which are given of them in Scripture, 
as this in Milton. After having ſet him forth in all his beavenly plumage, 
and repreſented him as alighting upon the earth, the Poet concludes his 

defcription with a circumſtance, which Is altogetner ee any imagined: 
with-the greateſt ſtrength of fancy. FR FO 3 


Like Maia's ſon he flood, „ er ROY 
And ſhook his gal chat heav wo Bause, fill 4 
The circuit wide. 


Raphaels reception by the ptr es Angels: ;- 1 1 through. the 
wilderneſs of ſweets; his diſtant appearance to Adam, have all the graces 
that Poetry is capable of beſtowing. The Author afterwards gives us a 
WAY: deſcription of. Eve \ 1n her domeſtick employments. 


So ſaving, with dipateb ful: hooks in haſte a 
- ' She-Turns, on hoſpitable thoughts intent, 


bat choice to chuſè for delicacy beſt, 
What order, * contriv di at not co mr ⏑ẽUjũ,j. e 
1 3 Taſec;. 
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Tboug h.i in i this, 25 Rx ele parts of the Game book; the fubjedt i is ; only the 
houſewilty of our firſt parent, it is ſet off with ſo many pleaſing images 
and ſtrong 3 as rg it none N Nun 1 N Parr in 
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b to the . Sreorrs Wha Ay Kay to be his "pos the 
ſolemn Hail which the Angel beſtows upon the Mother of mankind- 
with the figure of Eo miniſtring at the table, are ee which 
deſerve to be admirſmmPe. enn 
Raphael's behaviour is every way ſuitable to a dient of hisr nature, and 
to that character of a ſociable ſpirit, with which the Author has ſo judi- 
ciouſly introduced him. He had received inſtructions to converſe. with 
Adam, as one friend conyerſes. with another, and to warn him of the 
enemy, Who was contriving his deſtruction: accordingly he is repreſent- 
ed as. fitting down at a table with Adam, and eating of the fruits of Pa. 
radiſe. The occaſion naturally leads him to his diſcourſe on the food 
of Angels. After having thus entered into converſation with man upon 
more indifferent ſubjects, he warns him of his obedience, and makes a 
natural tranſition to the hiſtory of that fallen Angel, who \ was eee 
in the circumvention of our firſt Parents. 

Had I followed Monſieur Boſſus method in my firſt paper on Milton, 
[ ſhould have dated the action of Paradi/e Loft from the beginning of 
Raphaels ſpeech in this book, as he ſuppoſes the action of the Aineid 
to begin in the ſecond book of that Poem. I could alledge many rea- 
ſons for my drawing the action of the Aneid rather from its immediate 
beginning in the firſt book, than from its remote beginning in the ſecond; 
and ſhew why I have conſidered the ſacking of Troy as an Epiſode, ac- 
cording to the common acceptation of that word. But as this would be 
a dry unentertaining piece of Criticiſm, and perhaps unneceſſary to thoſe 
who have read my firſt paper, I ſhall not enlarge upon it. Which-ever of 
the notions be true, the unity of Milton's Action is preſerved according to 
either of them; whether we conſider the Fall of man in its immediate 
beginning, as proceeding from the reſolutions taken in the infernal Coun- 
cil, or in its more remote beginning, as proceeding from the firſt revolt 
of the Angels in heaven. The occaſion which Milton aſſigns for this 
revolt, as it is founded on hints in Holy Writ, and on the opinion of 
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ſome great writers, ſo it vn the malt proper 
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that the Poet have 
made uſe of. 5 y 


The Revolt in hve is : deſcribed with d res of i imagination, | 

and a fine variety of circumſtances. The learned Reader cannot but be 

_ pleaſed with the Boers: imitation of Mower in the Haft of the MEN 
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Homer mentions perſons 42 ings, hk he: tells us in the N 
of the Gods are calle@ by different names from.thoſe they go by in the 
language of men, Milton has imitated him with his uſual judgment in 
this particular place; whereim he: has” ſikewiſe the authority of £ ripture 
to juſtiſy trim; Phe part of Abuiel, who was the only Spirit that in 
chis infinite hoſt of Angels preſerved” his Allegiance. to his Maker, ex- 
hibits to us a noble moral of religious Singularity. The zeal of the Se- 

breaks forth in a: becoming warmth of ſentiments and expreſſi 
ons, as the character which is given us of him denotes that us 
worn and intrepitlity which attends heroic virtue. The Author doubt- 
leſs; deſigned! it as a. patterm to thoſe” who live among mankind in 1 their 
1. ſtate: of degeneracy and corruption: 
So pale the Seraph. Abdiel, faithful found 
Among the faithleſs, faithful ouly he; 
Among inmumerable-falſe; unmov d, 
2 un ſeduc d, unterrip̃ a; 
His hogalty be kept, his love, his. zeal: 
Nor number, nor example: with him wrought 
To fwerve from truth, or change: his conſtant mind; 
Though ſingle. From amidſt them forth he paſs d, 
Long way through hoſtile ſtorn, which he ſuſtain'd- 
Superior, nor of. violence fear d aught; 
Aud with retorted ſcorn hes back. tury'd ; 
On thoſe proud tow'rs to ſwift: deſtructios doom d. 
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E are now 7 entring upon a ſixth book of Patadife Loft, in 

which the Io barrage, the battel of Angels; having raiſed 

d prepared him for it by ſeveral paſa 

theſe paſſages in my 

obſervations on the former books, ne purpoſely, reſerved. them 1 

ga e 
at 1 of Alion 
that = he pos 01 it, he fl, if poſi above himſelf Thus 
Him ebe Alungbey power 
HurFd headlon 's flaming. Nom 1b Evtivreat 7657 
With hideous ruin and combuſtion, doum 
To bottomleſs Perdition, there to dwelt 
In Adamantine chains and penal ft;\ 
Who dunſt defy th ee to arme. | 
We have likewife ſeveral noble hints of it in the infernal cotkerelce ; 
DOD Prince, O Chief of ntany throned Powers is 
. - That led ih tlibatiel# Seraphim 2 War, 

Too wu ſee au rut the dire tothe, | 
That with fad vverthrow tid font Aba, 4 e f 
Bath bt us Heatn, andi all r Br mighty Het 
Ir horrible deftruttion laid tbur o W. 
Bur fee the angry Vittor Bus rraltd 


Hir Mittffters of vengeance aud pur ftir 
Bark to the gates of Heav'n : the $4119 under hail 
Sho# after ns in ſtorm, o erblotin bath laid 


The fiery farge,” that from the pYecipuce. 
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O Heaven receiv'd us falling, and the thunder 
.Wing'd with red lightning and impetuous rage, 
" Perhaps hath [pent bis hafts, and ceaſes now. 
To bellow through the vaſt and boundleſs deep. 55 


There are ſeveral other very ſublime i images on the fame ſabje in the 
firſt book, as alſo in the ſecond. 


FFhat when we fled amain, purfitd and frrook K 

#ith Heav'n's afflifting thunder, aud leſougbt i 
The deep to ſhelter us; this Hell then ſeem'd TR 1 5 
— A refuge from thoſe wounds - 0 | VVkl 


un ſhort; the Poet never mentions a any ing of this bättek but tuen 
ache! of gteatneſs And terror as are ſuitable to the fubject. Among de- 
veral others, I cannot forbear quoting that paſſage, where the Power, who 
3s, deſcribed as prefiding over the Chaos, ſpeaks in che third book. n 


Thus Satan; and him thus the Ayarth out D 5-2-9400 = EAI 
With fault ring ſpeech, nd age incompis'd, CEN No , 
9 e 5 know thee, 4 Who FOOM art, 
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Led not in ſilence through the Frigbted deep. HAS IS) : 
With rum upon ruin, rout on rut, zes n . 
Confuſion worſe confounded; and Heav'n's gates n n 

Pour d out by millions her Wan baude | Il 
Purſuing ——— hs a A. Pots, Donny BT 


It required great pregnancy of i invention, and ſtrength of! imagination, 
co fill this battel with ſuch circumſtances as ſhould raiſe and aſtoniſh the 
mind of the reader; and at the ſame time an exactneſs of judgment, to 
avoid every thing that might appear light or trivial. Thoſe who look 
into Homer, are ſurprized to find his battels ſtill riſing one above another, 
and improving in horror, to the concluſion of the Thiad.. Milton's fight 
of Angels is wrought up with the ſame beauty. It is uſhered in with ſuch 
ſigns of wrath, as are ſuitable. to Omnipotence incenſed. The firſt en- 
gagement is carried on under a cope of fire, occaſioned by the flights of 
innumerable burning darts and arrows which are diſcharged fromeither 
hoſt. The ſecond onſet is {till more terrible, as it is filled with thoſe 
artificial thunders, which ſeem to make the victory doubtful, and produce 
| a 
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a kind of conſternation even in the good Angels. This is followed by 
the tearing up of mountains and promontories; till, in the laſt place, the 
Meſſiah comes forth in the fulnefs of majeſty and terror. The pomp of 
his appearance, amidſt the roarings of his thunders;- the flaſhes of his 
lightnings, and the noiſe of his R is deſcribed with the ut 
moſt flights of human imagination. 
There is nothing in the firſt and laſt day's ends eren which does not 
appear natural, and agreeable enough to the Ideas moſt readers would: 
- conceive of a fight between two armies of Angels. | 
Ihe ſecond day's engagement is apt to ſtartle an imagination, Viet; ; 
has not been raiſed and qualified for ſuch a deſcription, by the reading of 
the antient Poets, and of Homer in particular. It was certainly a very 
bold thought in our author, to aſcribe the firſt uſe of artillery to the re- 
bel-Angels. But as ſuch a pernicious invention may be well {ſuppoſed to 
have proceeded from ſuch authors, ſo it entered very properly into the 
thoughts of that Being, who is all along deſcribed as aſpiring to the ma- 
jeſty of his maker. Such engines were the only inſtruments he could 
have made ule of to imitate thoſe thunders, that in all Poetry, both ſa- 
cred and profane, are repreſented as the arms of the Almighty. The 
rearing-up of the hills, was not altogether ſo daring a thought as the for- 
mer. We are, in ſome meaſure, prepared for ſuch an incident by the de- 
ſcription of the Giant's war; which we meet with among the-antient Po- 
ets, What till made this circumſtance the more proper for the Poet's 
uſe, is the opinion of many learned men, that the fable of the Giant's war 
which makes ſo great a noiſe in antiquity, and gave birth to the ſublimeſt⸗ 
deſcription in He/iod's works, was an allegory founded upon this very 


tradition of a fight between the good'and bad Angels: 
It may, perhaps, be worth while to conſider with what judgment 21 


ton, in this narration, has avoided every thing that is mean and trivial in 
the deſcriptions. of the Latin and Greek Poets; and, at the ſame time, 
improved every great hint which he met with in their works upon this 
ſubject. Homer in that paſſage, which Zonginus has celebrated for its 
ſublimeneſs, and whichOvid and Virgil have copied after him, tells us, 
that the Giants threw Oha upon Ohmpus, and Pelion upon Oſu. He 
adds an epithet to Pelion (raps) which very much fwells the Idea: 
by bringing up to the reader's imagination all the woods that grew upon 
it. There is further a great beauty in his ſingling out by name theſe 
three remarkable mountains, ſo well known to the Greeks. - This laſt is: 


ſuch a beauty as the ſcene of Milton S War could aatpotlbly furniſh NY 
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Wick. Claudias, in his fragment upon the Giants war, has given full 
ar io that wildgels of imagination which. was natural ta him, He tells 
Us that the Gianes tore up Whole Iflends by the roots, and threw. them 
at the Gods, He deſcribes one af them in particular taking up Lemnos 
in his arms, and whirling it to the skies, with all Fulcans thop in the 

midſt of it. Another tears up mount Ida, with the river Enipeus, which 
ran down. the ſides of it; but the Poet, not content to deſcribe him 
wich this mountain upon bis ſhoulders, tells ys that the river flowed down 
his back, as he held it up in that poſture. It is viſible to every, judicious 
res der, that ſueh Ideas favour more of burleſque, than of the ſublime. 
They proceed from a wantonneſs of imagination, and rather divert the 
mind than aſtoniſh it, Milton has taken every thing that is ſublime in 
_ [theſe ſeveral paſſages, and compoſes out of them the following great 

in. „ b eee 

From their foundations loofning to and fro, . 
They pluck'd the ſtated hills with all their load, 
Rocks, waters, woods; and by the ſhaggy tops 
Up-lifting bore them in their hands —— *© 


We have the full 17 of Homer in this ſhort deſcription, improved 
by the imagination of C/aydian, without its puerilities. 
1 need not point out the deſcription of the fallen Angels ſeeing the 
Promontories hanging over their heads in ſuch a dreadful manner, with 
the other numberleſs beauties in this book, which are ſo conſpicuous, 
that they cannot eſgape the notice of the moſt ordinary reader. 
There are indeed ſo many wonderful ſtrokes of Poetry in this book, 
and ſuch a variety of ſublime ideas, that it would have been n to 
have given them a place within the bounds of this paper. Belides that, 
U ind it in a great meaſure done to my hand at the end of my Lord Ne 
common's. Eſſay on tranſlated Poetry. I ſhall refer my Reader thither for 
ſome of the maſter. ſtrokes in the fixth book of Paradiſt Laß, though 
at the ſame time there are many others which that noble Author has 
not taken notice of. 1 4 | e WO... 
Milton, notwithſtanding the ſublime genius he was maſter of, has in 
this book drawn to, his aſſiſtance all the helps he could meet with among 
the antient Poets. The ſword, of Michaoh, which makes ſo great a ha- 
voc among the bad Angels, was given him, we are told, out of the ar- 
Of Michael from the armory of God Was 
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Was given him temper 'd fo, that neither —_— 50190; 70 
Nor ſolid might refift that edge it: met 0 > bud. 
The ſword of Satan with ſleep: Force to: mite" We teri 
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This paſſage is a copy of That in FVirgth e the poet tells \ us, 
that the ſword of AEineas, which was given him by a Deity, broke 
into pieces the ſword, of Turnus, which came from a mortal forge, As 
the moral in, this place i 1s divine, {0 by the way we may obſerve, that the 
beſtowing on a man who is favoured by heaven ſuch an allegorical wea- 
pon, is very conformable to the old eaſtern way of thinking. Not only 
Homer has made uſe of it, but we find the Fewiſþ Hero in the book of 
Maccabees, who had fought the battels of the choſen people. with ſo 
much glory and ſucceſs, receiving in his dream a ſword from the hand 
of the Prophet Jeremiah. The following paſſage, wherein Satan is de- 
ſcribed as wounded by the ſword of Michael, is in imitation of Homer. 


The griding ſword with diſtontinuous b, _ 
 Paſs'd through him, but th' etherial e che 
Not long diviſible, and from the gaſh 
A frees of nectarous humour iſuig flow w'd 

.  Sanguine, ſuch as celeſtial > ea my e 
And all his armour ſtain d- 


B tells us in the ſame manner, that upon a Diomedsr wounding the 
Gods, there flowed from the wound an Tchir, or pure kind of blood, 
which was not bred from mortal viands; and that though the pain was 
exquiſitely great, the wound ſoon cloſed up and healed in thoſe Beings 
who are veſted with immortality. 

- I queſtion not but Milton in his deſcription of 15 furious Mohech flying 
from the battel, and bellowing with the wound he had received, had 

his eye on Mars in the Iliad; who; upon his being wounded, is repre- 
ſented as retiring out of the fight, and making an outcry louder than that 
of a whole army when it begins the charge. Homer adds, that the Greeks 
and Trojans, who were engaged in a general batte], were terrified on 
each ſide with the bellowing of this wounded Deity. The Reader will 
eaſily obſerve how Milton has kept all the horror of this image, without 


running into the ridicule of _ OE, 8 
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Aſcend my chariot,. ggidę the rapid wheels. A 
That ſhake Head u. _=_ „ ring forth KS wh wars, 
My bow, my thunder, my al. g arme, Sites 
Sird on thy ſword op. thy Puifſant thigh, . e 8 
The Reader will eaſily diſcover mag üben eat of the ae nature. 
There is no queſtion but Milton had heated his imagination with the 


t FR he Gods. in Z{emer, before he entred.. upon this engagement of 


the, Angel Hane ere gives us a ſcene , Men, Heroes, and Gods 
mixer eee gel. erg animates the, contending, armies, and 
Its un His voice in ſuch a manner, that it is heard diſtinely amidſt all 


the ſhouts and confuſion of the fight. Jupiter at the Tame time le 
ders, over 22 ben while, Neptune raiſes Juch a. tempeſt,. that the 
whole field of battel and all the tqps of the mountains ſhake about 5 
The Poet tells us, that, Puts himſelf, whoſe habitation. was in the very 
center of the, earth, Was ſo affrighred at the ſhogk,, that he leaped from 
his throng. Homer afterwards deſcribes. 7 Alcan as pouring down a ſtorm. 
af fire upon the river Aas hus, and; Minerva as engt e; 
hg, he tells us, covered ſeyen acres in hig fall. 

As Homer has introduęed into his battel of the Gods eyery thing that 
is great and terrible in nature, Milton has. filled his fight of good; and, 
bad Angels with all the like circumſtances of horror. The ſhout of ar- 
mies, and ratling of brazen chariots, the hurling of rocks and mountains, 
the earthquake, the fire,” the thunder, are all of them employed" t to life 


up the reader's Imagination, and give him a ſuitable idea of ſo great an 
action. With what art has the Poet repreſented che whole body of the 


earth trembling; even before it was created. 


All Heaven reſdundet, and had E arth "been then, 
All Earth tad To its ceutb? fhook ——=— 


In how ſublime- b the 
whole Heaven ſhaking under the w a of the Meftiah's chariot, with 
that exception of the. throne of God? | Gs 


Under his burning AE” | ds 
| The ſtedfaſt Empyrean h Phroughour, 9 
- af but the thyowe it Jef of G = 
| Notwithſtanding the Meſhah Cy a n 
majeſty, the Poet has ſtill found means to make his ande. coneeive an 
idea of him beyond what he himſelf was able to e 


80 t half his ſtrength he pur nor forth; but e FSH 
Hir thunder in mid volly,' for he meant. + ld a 5110 121 
+ Ave to deſiroy, bus root: them ont of Heuvin. 5 37-01 I 


i 4 word; Min g hits, which vas o on in it ie NE ec 
ened by all the Helps o learning, Appears in this book 0 Way equal 
to his fubject, wh ch was the moſt ſublime mt Pp d enter inte the | 
thoughts of 7 Poet. As 3 knew all the arts of affe FOE he ng 'be 
Knew it was neceſſity to gf give it cettaln refting o plates + portant ties 
of recoveritig it ſelf from kim tö time: le has mere 1 great ad- 
dreſs interſperſed feveral ſpeeches, reflection ſimilitudes, and the like 
reltefs; to diverſifie His narration, and cafe” the attention of the Reader 
that he icy cone freſh”to' his great action; and by. {ſuch a co ontraſt' ſt of 
ideas; ET Wet 5 1 the nobler parts of his e 21. 
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timents, where there is no paſſion, and brings inſtances out of an- 

tient Authors to ſupport this his opinion. The pathetic, as that 
great Critic obſerves, may animate and inflamè the ſublime, but is not 
eſſential to it. Accordingly, as he further remarks, we very oſten find 
that thoſe who excel moſt in ſtirring up the paſſions, very often want 
the talent of writing in the great and ſublime manner; and ſo on the 
N Milton has ſhewn himſelf. a Maſter 1 in both theſe, WAYS of writ- 

'The ſeventh book, which. we are now entering upon, is an in- 
| Nantes of that ſublime which is not mixt and worked up with. paſſion. 
The Author appears in a kind of compoſed and ſedate majeſty ; and 
though the ſentiments do not give ſo great an emotion as thoſe in the 
former book, they abound with as magnificent ideas. The 1ixth book, 
like a troubled ocean, repreſents, greatneſs i in confuſion ; the ſeventh af- 
| feds the imagination like the ocean in a calm, and fills the mind of the 
Reader, without producing in it any thing like tumult or agitation. 

The Critic above-mentioned, among the rules which he lays down for 
ſucceeding in the ſublime way of writing, propoſes to his Reader, that 
he ſhould imitate the moſt celebrated Authors who have gone before 
him, and been engaged in works of the ſame nature ; as in particular 
that if he writes on a poetical fubject, he ſhould conſider how Homer 
would have ſpoken on ſuch an occaſion. By this means one great Genius 
often catches the flame from another, and writes in his ſpirit without 
copying ſervilely after him. There are a thouſand ſhining paſſages in 
7. rgih, which have been li ghted up by Homer. 


Milton, 
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Milton, though his own natural ſtrength of Genius was capable of fur- 
niſhing out a perfect work, has doubtleſs very much raiſed and ennobled 
his pant by ſuch an imitation as that which Longinus has recom- 
mended. 1 eee eee ia A 

In this book, which. gives us an account of the ſix days works, the 
Poet received but very few aſſiſtances from heathen writers, who were 
ſtrangers to the wonders of Creation. But as there are many glorious 
ſtrokes of Poetry upon this ſubject in holy Writ, the Author has num- 
berleſs alluſions to them through the whole courſe of this book. The 
great Critic I have before mentioned, 'though an heathen, has taken no-- 
tice of the ſublime manner in which the Law-giver of the Fews has de- 
ſcribed the Creation in the firſt chapter of Geneſis; and there are many 
other paſſages in Scripture, which riſe up in the ſame majeſty, where this 
ſubject is touched upon. Milton has ſhewn his judgment very remarka- 
bly, in making uſe of ſuch of theſe as were proper for his Poem, and in 
duly qualifying thoſe high ſtrains of eaſtern Poetry, which were ſuited to 
Readers whoſe ImaginanQns were ſet to an higher pitch, than thoſe of 
colder; climates. - - n W igit en 


Adam's Speech to the Angel, wherein he deſires an account of what 
had paſſed within the Regions of Nature before the Creation, is very 
great and ſolemn. The following lines, in which he tells him, that the 
day is not too far ſpent for him to enter upon ſuch a ſubject, are exqui- 


ſite in their kind. FA 

And the great light of day yet wants to run 9 
Much of his race though ſteep, ſuſpenſe in Heau'n 
Held by thy voice, thy potent voice he hears, 

Aud longer will delay to hear thee tell 
His generation, &C.— 


The Angel's encouraging our firſt Parents in a modeſt purſuit: after 
Knowledge, with the cauſes which he aſſigns for the Creation of the 
world, are very juſt and beautiful. The Mefiah, by whom, as we are 
told in Scripture, the worlds were made, comes forth in the power of 
his Father, ſurrounded: with an Hoſt of Angels, and cloathed with ſuch 
a Majeſty as becomes his entering upon a. work, which, according to 
our conceptions, appears the utmoſt exertion of Omnipotence. What 
a beautiful deſcription has our Author raiſed upon that hint in one of 
the Prophets; And behold there came four Chariots out from between 
two Mountains, and the Mountains were Mountains of Braſs, 

35% About 
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Allaut his chariot wamberteſe were pour d 

155. 5 Cherub aud Seraph, porentates und haones, 
Aud virtues, winged ſpirits, and charivts. 
From the armoury * God, where ſtand of old 

'  Myriads between two brazen mountains todg'd ' 

| Againſt Jaleran day, harneſt at hand; 

Celeſtial eguipage; and now came forth 
. Spontaneous, for wirhin them ſpirir liv'd. 
Attendant on their Lord: Heav'n open'd wide 
Her ever-during gates, harmonious found 
On golden hinges ming —— * 


4 have before taken notice of theſe chariots: of God, And of these 
gates of Heaven, and ſhall here only add, that Humer gives us the fame 
idea of the latter as opening of themſelves, though he afterwards takes 
off from it, by telling us, that the Hours firſt of all removed thoſe pro. 
digious heaps of clouds which lay as a barrier before tbem. 

-F do not know any thing in the whole Poet more ſublime than the 
_ deſcription which follows, where the Meſliah is repreſented at the head 
of his Angels, as looking down into the Chis, calming its conifulion, 

riding into the midſt of it, and Er the firſt out ine of the tea 
tion. 


R » C 
k 


On heav'nly pi eg 2 food, py from the har | 
They view'd the vaſt immeaſurable abyſy , 
Outrageous as a ſea, dark, waſteful, wild, 

Op from the bottom turn d by furious winds 

And ſurging waves, as monutatns to aſſault 
Heav'ns height, and with the center mix the ole. 

Silence ye troubled waves, and thou deep, peace, © © 
Said. then th omnific word, your diſcard end: Java dF 
Nor ſtaid, but on the wings of Cherubim . | 

VUp-lifted, in paternal glory rode 

Far into Chaos, and the world unborn; 

For Chaos heard. his voice: him all his train Magorut di 3:7 

Follow'd in bright proce ſſion tu bebold e 26 

Creation, and the wonders of his might, dog 

Then ſtaid the: fervid wheels, aud in bis hand 

He took the golden.compaſſes,. prepared Fr 

In God's eternal ſtore, to: erte 1 
This 
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This univerſe, and all eveated things : 
One foot he center dd and the other turn 
Round through the vaſt proflinaey.obſeure, 
Aud [aid,i Thus far extend, thus far thy bownds;-. 
This be thy Juſt cireumfoxence, o Wearld.. me 
The thought of the golden compalies is: conceived altogether in Ho- 
mer's ſpirit, and is a very noble incident in this wonderful: deſeription. 
Homer, when he ſpeaks of the Gods, aſeribes to them ſevetal arms and 
inſtruments with the ſame greatneſs of imagination. Eet the Reader on- 


ly peruſe the deſcription of Minervas giz, or Buckler, in the fifth 
book of the Iliad, with her ſpear which would overturn whole ſquadrons, 


and her helmet that was ſufficient to cover an army drawn out of an 
hundred cities: the golden compaſſes in the above-mentioned paſſage ap- 
pear a very natural inſtrument in the hand of him, whom Plato fome- 
where calls the Divine Geometritian. As Poetry delights. in cloathing 
abſtracted Ideas in allegories and ſenſible images, we find a magnificent 
deſeription of the Creation formed after the ſame manner in one of the 
Prophets, wherein he deſcribes the Almighty Architect as meaſuring the 
waters in the hollow of his hand, meeting out the heavens with his ſpan, 
comprehending the duſt of the earth in a meaſure, weighing the mount- 
ains in ſcales, and the hills in æ balance. Another of chem deleribing the 

Supreme Being in this great work of Creation, repreſents him as laying 

the foundations of the earth, and ſtretehing a line upon it. And in ano- 
ther place as garniſhing the Heavens, ſtretching out the North over the 
empty place, and hanging the Earth upon nothing. This laſt noble * 


Milton has expreſſed in the following verſe. 
And Earth ſelf-balanc'd on ber center hung. 


The beauties of deſcription in this book lie ſo very thick, that it is 
impoſſible to enumerate them in this paper. The Poet has employed on 
them the whole energy of our tongue. The ſeveral great ſcenes of the 
Creation riſe up to view one after another, in ſuch a manner, that the 
reader ſeems preſent at this wonderful work, and to aſſiſt among the 
choirs of Angels, who are the ſpectators 410 it. e glorious is the con. 


cluſion of the firſt day. 


uc was the firſt dey. Eo tt end Morn. 


Nor paſt uncelebrated, nor un fung 
25 the. . abeirrt when orient b. 


* 


E æhaling 
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Exhbaling firſt Hom darkneſs they beheld; * 
Birth. tay of Heav'n and Earth; with Je) 6 * le. 
The hollow uni ver ſal ori they Kd. 1 


We have the ſame elevation of weigh in {ths third oo when the 
mountains were brought forth, and the deep was made. 7 


Tmmidiately the mountains huge appear 
Emergent, and their broad bare backs We... een et ee 
Into the cloudt, their tops aſcend the shy : [= Of c erer 
So high as heav'd the tumid hills, ſo lou. 982 07.4 OREN; 
Dosen ſunk a hollow bottom broad and a, 
Capacious bed of water 8 


We have alſo the riſin g of the whole. 3 NM. deſcribed | in OY 
Ray's work, which is filled with all the Graces that other Poets have la- 
viſhed on their deſcription of the Spring,. and leads the reader 8 imagina- 
tion into a Theatre equally ſurprizing and beautiful. 7 
The ſeveral glories of the en make their. appearance on the founh 
day. T 


"oi WF in his E aft the 8 4 Was e fern. 

Regent of day, and all the horizon: round Fan bag acts 
1 580 with bright rays, jocund to rens 

His longitude how Heav'n's high rode: the gray 
Dawn, and the Pleiades before him danced” 
Shedding feeet influence: leſs bright rhe Moog, 28 3 
But oppoſite 2 tevelPd Weſt "WAS fets TM fat | . n 45 
His mirror, with full face borrowing her light 
From him, for other light ſhe needed none 
In that aſpect, and ſtill the diſtance keeps 

Till night; then in the Eaſt her turn ſhe ſhines 
Revolv d on Heav'n's great axle, and her rei gn 
With thouſand leſſer lights dividual holdlc. 
With thouſand thouſand ſtars that 0p hi ei Ain tin 
Spangling the Hemiſphere ————— 


One would wonder how the Poet could be ſo Ctkeile; in bis deſeriptic 
on of the Six days works, as to comprehend them within the bounds of 
an Epiſode, and at the ſame time ſo particular, as to give us a lively idea 
of them. This is ſtill more remarkable in his account of the fifth and 

ſixth days, in which he has drawn out to our view the whole animal 


creation, 


. 
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 |-ercition, from the Reptil to the Behemoth. As the Lion and the Le- 
viathan ate two of I nobleſt productions in the World of Ming 
Creatures, the Reader will find a Bok: exquiſite ſpirit 'of poetry, in the 
account which our Author gives us pf them, The ſixth day concludes 
with the Formation of man, upon which the Angel takes occalion, as he 
tid! after the bartel in heaven, to remind Auam of his obedience, W which 
Was the 7 aig al deſign of this his viſit. 

the Poet afterwards repreſents the Mell ah retur n into Heaven 
40 taking a furvey of his great work. There is way, g inexpreſſi- 
-bly ſablime in this part of che Poem, where the. Auth "Jeferibes that 
great period of time, filled with ſo many glorious circumſtances; when 
the heavens and earth were finiſhed; when the Meſſiah aſcended up in 
triumph through the everlaſting gates; when he looked down withplea- 
fure upon this new creation; when every part of nature ſeemed to re- 
joice in its exiſtence; when the ee Rars ſang e bnd all the 
ſons of God ſhouted for joy. 


bv rv and mori accompliſid the firibh cull | 
Zet not till the Creator fram bis work 
Deſifing, tho unwearied, up returs ured, . 
De to the Hevn of Heav'ns his high ah, 
Tbence to behold this new created world © 
Th addition of his Empire; how it ſhew'd 1 
I proſper? from his throne, how good, Dow fair | 
ing his great idea. Up he Tode & 
Follow d with acrclamation and the 
 Symphonious of ten thouſand harps that dang 
Angelic harmanes: the earth, the ar © 
 Refoundimg, (thou remember ſt, for thou beard). 
The Heeveus and all the Conſtellations rung, 
The Planets in their flatzon liſt niug ſtood, 
While the braght pomp aſcended qubilant. 
Opti ye everlaſting gates, they fung, 
Oper ye Heav'us, your living doors,' let in 
The great Creator from his work return 
Magnificent, hir fix days work, 4 world. 


I cannot conclude this book upon the ieh, without mentioning a 
Poem which has lately appeared under that title. The work was un- 
dertaken with ſo good an intention, and is executed with ſo great a ma- 
: Vor, III. ; XX | ſtery, 
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ſtery, that it deſerves to be looked upon as one of the moſt uſeful and* 
noble productions in our Eagle verſe. The Reader cannot but be 
pleaſed to find the depths of Philofophy enlivened with all. the charms of 
2 Poetr „and to ſee ſo great a ſtrength of reaſon, amidſt ſo; beautiful. a. 
5 9 of the imagination. _The Author has den us tha delign 
in all the works of Nature, which necefſarily leads us to the knowledge. 
of its firſt cauſe. In Hort, he has illuſtrated, by numberleſs and incon 


"bly ; aſcribed ro the ſupreme. Being 3 in "his formation of f the, 7250 when 
he tells us, that be created her, end /aw br 


red her our af, all bis works, nod ay Ee 
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Creation of the world, have in them thoſe qualifications which 
the Critics judge. requiſite to an Epiſode. They are nearly re- 
lated to the principal Action, and have a juſt connection with the Fable. 
The eighth book opens with a beautiful deſcription of the impreſſion 
which this diſcourſe of the Arch- angel made on our firſt Parents. Adam 
afterwards, by a very natural Curioſity, enquires concerning the motions 
of thoſe Celeſtial bodies which make the moſt glorious: appearance 
among the fix days works. The Poet here, with a great deal of art, 
repreſents Eve as withdrawing from this part of their converſation to 
amuſements more ſuitable to her ſex. He well knew, that the Epiſode 
in this book, which is filled with Adam's account of his paſſion and 
eſteem for Eve, would have been improper for her hearing, : and has there» 
fore deviſed very Juſt and beautiful reaſons for her reting. 


TFT HE accounts ich Raphael gives. of * * of 8 d the 
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o ſhake our Sirt, and by his count'nance cem 27 OF Se 
Eutring on ſtudious thoughts abſtruſe + which Eve. oO" TONS! ? 

': Percetving where ſhe ſat retired in Hb, mans 10 ines 
With lowlineſi majeſtic „„ oor i't not 2179 10, 21% 
Aud grace that won who'.ſaw to wiſh: FI 3 cs 9 
a oh went forth among ber fruits and flowers, - 

To viſit how hey profder'd, bud and bloom, 103 TING. 

Her nurſery : they at her coming ſprung, =. 
And touch'd by ber fair tendance gladlier "a 3 
Tet went ſhe not, as not with ſuch a:ſtourſe _ 
Delighted, or not capable her ear 5 
Of what was high: ſuch pleaſure he e e e de 
Adam relating, ſhe ſole auditreſ, o e I® 

Hier husband the relater ſbe preferrd ! 
Before the Angel, and of him to ack © 

- Choſe rather: he, ſhe knew, would intermi n 
Grateful digreſſions, and ſolve high diſpute bon 56 y 

With conjugal careſſes; from bis lip | 5 
Not words alone pleaſed her. 0 when meet now TIT 
Such pairs in love, on mutual honour nd, A 


The Angel's returning a doubtful anſwer to Maw 5 en uiries, was not 
only proper for the moral reaſon which the Poet aſſigns, qr becauſe it 
would have been highly abſurd to have given, the ſanction of an Arch- 
angel to any particular ſyſtem of philoſophy. The chief points in the 
Prolemaic and Copernican hypotheſis are deſcribed with great conciſe- 

neſs and perſpicuity, and at the e time dreſſed in very end and 
poetical images. wack gi 1608 me 

: Adam, to detain the 8 enters afterwards, upon his own hiſtory, 

and relates to him the circumſtances in which he found himſelf upon 
his creation; as alſo his converſation with his Maker, and his firſt meet- 
ing with Eve. There is no part of the Poem more apt to raiſe the at- 
tention of the reader, than this diſcourſe of our great anceſtor; as no- 
thing can be more ſurprizing and delightful to us, than to hear the ſen- 
timents that aroſe in the firſt man while he was yet new and fr eſh from 
the hands of his Creator. The Poet has interwoven every thing Which is 
delivered upon this ſubject in holy writ with ſo many beautiful imaginations | 
of his own, that nothing can be conceived more juſt and natural than this | 
whee . As our Author * this ſubject could not but be agree- 
2 able 


TE ; 5 


* 
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able to his Reader, de would: not throw it into the reiation of the fix 
days works, but reſeryeth it for a dillin® Epiſode, chat he might have an 
opportunity of expatiating upon it man at large: Befere I enter on this 
part of the Poem, I cannot hut tale notite of two ſlining paſſages in 
the dialogue between A and the Angel. The firſt is that wherein 
our Anceſtor gives an atcount.of the r un c ed ere with | 
him, which contains a very noble moral. : 


For while I ſi with tee, F Yeem 7 75 ds io {4 

And ſaveeter thy diſtourſe is ta e 

Than fruits of palm-tree pleaſanteſt. ta =» 

And hunger, both from labour, at _—:... 1 Ve 
Of ſiweet repaſt; they Jatiate, and. ſton #1, OR oY 
Zh pleaſant ; but thy words with grace divine. b N 
2 bring to their ſweetneſs mo [rely 


The other I ſhall memion is that in which the Angel gives a reaſon. 
why he ſhould be glad to hear the r re N to FIR: 


For I that day.uwas abſents,. ar. befell,.. 
Bound on a voyage wnconth and 8 ; 
Far on excurſion toward? the gates of hell, 
- uar'd in Tull. legion (ſuch command we . 8 
fee that none ese iſſued forth a a 5 | 

pier a Co was in n . 

eff he, e at fach eruption WS Lal B 
Dee union with creation might be aue nir "4. AR a 


here is no queſtion bur our Poet drew the f image ins 1 follows 
from that in Virgit's ſixth book, where Azeas and the Siby! ſtand be- 

fore the Adamantine Gates, which are there deferibed as ſhut upon-the 
place of torments; andꝭ liſten to the groans, the clank of chains, and the. 
noiſe of iron e a were e heard } in thoſe” 1 * rv and N. 
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But lang e er our approaching heard r 
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Alam then proceeds to give aw account. of bis condition and ſenti- 
ments immediately after his Creation, bow agrecably does he repreſent. 
the poſture in which he found himſelf, the delightful Landskip that ſur- 
rounded him, and the-gladneſs of heart * ar e him on er 
ae, * 
wn Ar new aber from ſoundeſt ſep, © 

Soft on the flowry herb I found me laid 
In balmy feat, whith with his beams the Sur 
Joon dried, and the reaking moiſture fed. 
 Streight toward heav'n my wondering eyes I turn 4. 
And gam d awhile the ample sky, till rait d 
By quick inſtiunctive motion up 1 Hrung, 
As Thitherward endeauouring, and upright 
Stood on my feet: about me round 1 [aw 
Hill, dale, and ſhady woods, and ſunny plains, 

And liquid lapſe of murmuring ſtreams; by theſh, | 
Creatures that liv d, and not d, aud wall d, or flew, 

| Birds on the branches warbling ; all things mild: 
With fragrance and' with Joy my heart verflow'd, 


Ae is afterwards deſcribed as ſurpri ized at his own Exiſtence, and 
taking a Survey of himſelf, and of all ** works of Nature. He like- 
wiſe is repreſented as diſcovering by the light of Reaſon, that he and 
every thing about him muſt have been the effect of ſome Being infinitely. 
good and powerful, and that this Being had a right to his worſhip and 
adoration. His firſt addreſs to the Sun, and to thoſe parts of the Crea- 
tion which made the moſt e ME mw natural and amuſing 
to the i Ne ntl 21.5 | 


uy vhow * ni oat Ah, 1 506 aud gay, 
Ze hills and TI ye rivers, woods, and plains, 
And ye that live and move, fair creatures toll, 
Tell if you ſaw, how came I thus, how here & 


His next Sentiment, when upon Mis firſt going to fleep, he fancies him- 
ſelf loſing his Exiſtence, and falling away into nothing, can never be ſuf- 
ficiently admired. His Dream, in which he till preferves the conſciouſ- 
neſs of his Exiſtence, together with his removal into the Garden which 
was prepared for his reception, are alſo circumſtances finely imaged, and 
_ grounded upon what is delivered in ſacred ſtory, Theſe 
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_ -i Theſe and the like wonderful incidents in this part of the work, have 
in them all the Beauties of Novelty, at the fame time that · they have all 
the Graces of Nature. They are ſuch as none but a great Genius could 
have thought of, though, upon the peruſal of them, they ſeem to riſe of 
themſelves from the ſubject of which he treats. In a word, though they 
are Natural they are not Obvious, which 1 is the bye: character of all fine 
- writing. 
'The impreſſion which the interdiction of the Tree of Lite: left i in the 
mind of our firſt Parent, is deſcribed with great ſtrength and judgment: 
as the image of the ſeveral beaſts and birds e in review * him 


is very beautiful and lively. ID | Tr 

OO — Each bird and beaſt. behold 8 ; 8 188 * N 
Approaching two and two, theſe cowring Dow ne 
- With blandiſhment ; each bird ſtoop d on bis wing: WY 
I nam d them as they paſs'd——— 8 


Adam, in the next place, deſcribes a conference which he held with 
his Maker upon the ſubje& of Solitude. The Poet here repreſents the 
ſupreme Being, as making an Eſſay of his own work, and putting to the 
tryal that Reaſoning faculty with which he had endued his Creature. 
Adam urges; in this divine Colloquy, the impoſſibility of his being hap- 

py, though he was the Inhabitant of Paradiſe, and Lord-of the whole 
Creation, without the converſation and ſociety of ſome rational creature, 
who ſhould partake thoſe bleſſings with him. This Dialogue, which is 
ſupported chiefly by the beauty of the thoughts, without other poetical 
ornaments, is as fine a part as any in the whole Poem: the more the 
Reader examines the juſtneſs and delicacy of its Sentiments, the more 
he will find himſelf pleaſed with it. The Poet has wonderfully preſerved 
the character of Majeſty and Condeſcenſion in the Creator, and at the 
ſame time that of Humility and Adorationan the Creature, as parucularly 


in the following lines, N $96 


Thus 1 prefumprucus ; ”_ the view W | 

As with a ſmile more brightned, thus 1 &c. 

I with leave of ſpeech implord #1] 
And humble deprecation thus reply d. 

Let not my words offend thee, heavenly power, 

A, Maker, . oe Propitious while 1 LONG 12 8 


rn 
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Adam then proceeds to give an chat of his ſecond ſleep, and of 


the Dream in which he beheld- the formation of Eve. The new paſſion 
that was awakened in him at the ſight of her is touched * finely. 


Under his forming bands a Creature grew, 
Manlike, but different ſex'; fo lovely fair, 

That what ſeem'd fair in all the world, ſeem'd now - 
Mean, or in her ſumm d up, in her contain'd, 
And in her looks, which from that time infus'd n 
Sweetneſs into my heart, unfelt before, * * 
And into all things from her air inſpirddd 

The ſpirit of love and amorous delight. - 


Adam's diſtreſs upon loſing: ſiglit of this beautiful Vers with his 
exclamations of joy and gratitude at the diſcovery of a real Creature, 
who reſembled the apparition which had been preſented to him in his 
dream; the approaches he makes to her, and his manner of courtſhip, - 
are all laid together in a moſt exquiſite propriety of Sentiments. | 

Though this part of: the Poem is worked up with great warmth and 
ſpirit, the love which is deſcribed in it is every way ſuitable to a ſtate of 
innocence. If the Reader compares the deſcription which Adam here 
gives of his leading Eve to the nuptial bower, with that which Mr. 

Dryden has made on the ſame occaſion in a Scene of his Fall of Man, he 
will be ſenſible of the great care which Milton took to avoid all thoughts 
on ſo delicate a ſubject, that might be offenſive to religion or good man- 
ners. The Sentiments are chaſte, but not cold, and convey to the mind 
ideas of the moſt tranſporting paſſion, and of the greateſt purity, What 
a noble mixture of rapture and innocence has the Author joined tbge- 
ther, in the reflection Nen Adam makes on the e of lobe, com- 


pared to thoſe of ſenſe. 


Thus have I told thee all my Bars, and en, 7900 v1 
. ſtory to the ſum of earthly „ NN 
Which J enjoy, and muſt confeſs to fnd | | £ 
In all things elſe delight indeed, but uch, ET 
As us'd or not, works in the mind no bange. I eee ee 17 
Nor vehement deſire, theſe delicacies © VAR 0 6] Oey tc 
I mean of taſte, ſight, ſmell, herbs, + oa and baue, . 
. Walks, and the 2 of birds; but bere 8 | 


Far m frenſpartes A DBEUIEELLLER 


b 


-—  Trinſportid touth, here pu 
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fron Jr/t I few, - 
Commotrion range; ; in all enjoyments elſe 
| Snperionr and nnmbv'd. here only ur 
Againſt the charm of Beauty's powerful g "RY o 
Or Nature fail d in me, and left ſome pac | 
Not proof enough ſuch object to i 55 * 
Or from my ſide ſubducking, took perbap 
More than enough; at leaſi an her ele 
Too much of ornament, in outward Jew | 
Elaborate, of inward leſs erat. 
When I approach 
Her levelineſs, /o abſolute ſhe ſeems 
And in herſelf compleat, {6 well to know 
Her own, that what ſhe wills to do or ſay 
Seems wiſeft, viriuonſiſ!, 4:/ereeteſi, 5/4 
All higher dnowleage in her preſence: falls. 
 Degraded : I i ſuom in ni ſcuurſe mb her 
Lofes diftomntenanc'd, and lite folly News: 
Authority and Nea ſon on her wait, 
As vue intended jfirft, wat after made „ 
Ocru ſumully; and to conſummate al.. 
Ereutne s of mind, aud nobleneſs. their ſeas. | 7 | 
Build in her lovelieſt, and create an awe 
About her, as 4 guard angelic pier d. | ie 0 
Theſe Sentiments of love, in our firſt Parent, gave the Angel ſuch an 


inſight into humane nature, that he ſeems apprehenfive of the evils which 
might befal the ſpecies in general, as well as Adam in particular, from 
the exceſs of this paſſion. He therefore fortifies him againſt it by timely 
admonitions; which very artfully-prepare the mind of the Reader for 


the occurrences of the next book, where the weakneſs, of which Adam 
here gives ſuch diſtant. diſcoveries, brings about that fatal event which is 
the ſubject of the Poem. His diſcourſe, which follows the gentle re- 
buke he received from the Angel, ſhews that his love, however violent 
it might appear, was ſtill faunded in Rue. and e not im- 
proper for Paradiſe. 


Neither her outſate form Jo fair, nor eb: 


In procreation common i all kings 
(Though higher of the genial bed by far, 
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Aud with myſterious reverence I deem) 

So much delights me as thoſe graceful alt, e VEST 2 
' Thoſe thouſand decenties that daily flow' * 5 or arfgil 2f 
From all her words and act ious mixt with ber Ele 
Add ſiveet compliance, which declare rg. col 

' Union of mind, or in us both one ſoul; 

Hau to behold's in wedded pair. 


We h, at parting with the Angel, has i in it a redes Al 
| has ne to an inferior nature, Kr! at the lame time a | Certain 
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F we look into the three great heroic Poems which have appeared in 
the world, we may obſerve that they are built upon very flight foun- 
dations. Homer lived near 300 years after the Trajan war, and, as 
| the writing of hiſtory was not then in uſe among the Greeks, we may 
very well ſuppoſe, that the tradition of Achilles and Viyſes had brought 
down but very few particulars to his knowledge, though there is no 
queſtion but he has wrought into his two Poems ſuch of their remark- 
able adventures as were {till talked of among his contemporaries. 
| The ſtory of A»eas, on which Virgil founded his Poem, was likewiſe 
very bare of circumſtances, and by that means afforded him an opportu- 
nity of embelliſhing it with fiction, and giving a full range to his own 
invention. We find, however, that he has interwoven, in the courſe of 
his Fable, the prineipal particulars, which were generally believed among 
the Romans, of near his voyage and ſettlement in Italy. h 
The Reader may find an abridgment of the whole ſtory | as collected 
out of the antient Hiſtorians, and as it Was received among che Romans, 


in Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus, uy. > | 
Vo I. III. Y y Since 
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Since none of the Critics have:cdnlidered-Yingi/'s Fable, with Felation 
to this hiſtory of Æueas i N may 22 be amis tO enmine it in 


this light, ſo far as it regards my preſent purpaſe. Whoever Jagks into 
the abridgment d wall find. chat the; oharaſten * 8 


. 


ane Lee ne ter 15 OWR n 
more natural, e e, or ſurprizing. "believe Nan many readers wk 
been ſhocked at that ludicrous Prophecy, which one of he Harpies pro- 


nounces ta the Trojans in the third book, namely, that before they had 
buitt their intended eityy-they thould. bes ta eat their 


Tables. But, when they hear this was one of the circumſtances 


very 
that had been tranſmiſtèd to the Nees in the hiſtory of Areas, they 
will think the Poet did very well in taking notice of it. The hiſtorian 


abave-mentioned. acquaints us, a Propheteſs had foretold Aneas, that he 
ſhould take his voyage weſtward, till his companions ſhould eat their 
Tables; and that aecordinply, upon his landing in Hoh; as they were 
eating their fleſh upon cakes of bread, for want of other conveniencies, 
they afterwards fed on the cakes themſelves ; upon which one of the 
company vid merrily, Vr are eabing our Fables. PFhey immediately took 
the hint, ſays the Hiſtorian, und coachuded” the propheey, to, be fulfilled. 
As. Virgil did not think it proper to omit ſo material a particular in the 
hiſtory of Aimoas, it may be worth while te configer with how. much 
e ee he * qualified is, and taken off every thing that might have 
3 roper for a paſſage in an Heroic Poem. The Prophetets 
been i i an hungry Marty « the nemme 
young AMeunius. BY 


Hens er iam men/as confumimus, inquit I ulus. 


dach aa obſervation, which is beautiful in the mouth of a boy, would 

| have been ridiculous from any other in the ee am apt to think 
that the changing of che Trojun Fleet into Wazer:Nymphs, which is 72 
moſt violent Machine in the AF ro Mud, and has. given offegce to ſo 
veral Critics, may be aceounted for the fame. way. V. gil himſelß before 
he begins that relation, premiſes that what he Was going to tell, appeared 


incredible, but that it was juſtified by tradition. What further confirms 
| me 
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me that this change of the Fleet was a oblabrated eireumſtanvs in the hi- 
ſtory of Aneas is, that Oui has given a place tb the Game Metemerphoſis 
in his account of the heathen Mythology: on I 
None of the Critics I have met with beving\ecandidered the Fable of the 
ZEneid in this light, and taken notice how the tradition, on which it was 
founded, authorizes thoſe patts' in it which appeur the moſt exonptiona- 
ble; I hope the length of this reflection will not make it unacceptable 
to. the elirigus nar , y Eo 
The hiſtory, which was the Balis of M;/ton's Poem, is ſtill hotter than 
either that of the 1rd or Aineid, The Poet has likewiſe taken care te 
inſert evety circumſtance of it in the body of his Fable. The ninth 
book, which we are here to conſider, is raiſed upon that brief account 
in Scripttre; wherein we are told that the Serpent was more ſubtle than 
any beaſt of the field, that he tempted the Woman to eat of the forbid- 
den fruit, that ſhe was ovefeamie by this-temptation,. and that Adam fol- 
lowed her example. From theſe few particulars Maltos has formed one 
of the moſt entertaining Fables that Invention ever produced. He has 
diſpoſed of theſe ſeveral eircumſtances ROE fo many agterable and na- 
tural fictions of his own, that his whole ſtory looks only like a Comment 
upon ſacred writ, or father ſeems to be a full and vomplent felation of 
what the other is only an Epitome. + T have infiſted the longer on this 
conſideration, as I look upon the difpoſition and eontrivaner of the Fa- 
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80 ſaying, War yu thicket dank or . 
| Lhe a black miſt, low creeping, he beld on 0 1 
His midnight ſearch, where. ſooneſt Lehe fu Etro 
Tybe Serpent : bim faſt ſſeeping ſoon he funds OY e ON 
In labyrinth of ' many a found. ſelfrolF'& O00 5 
His head the midſt, well ford with fabtle wiles, * 


The Author after wards gives us a deſcrigtion of the Morning which 
is wonderfully ſuitable to a divine Poem, and peculiar to that firſt ſeaſon 
of nature : he repreſents the earth before it was curſt as a great Altar 

breathing out its Incenſe from all parts, and ſending up a pleaſant fa- 
vour to the noſtrils of its Creator; to which he adds a noble idea of 
Adam and Eve, as offering their morning W and en We the unt- 
verſal conſort of praiſe and adoration. 3 4484 e | 


Now when as facred light began to dawn 
In Eden on the humid 1 that „ 
Their morning incenſe, when all things that breathe 
From th Earth's great Altar ſend up / n ut eee 
To 0 bs 3 and 1 e vg 


The oy which follows! Cty our two firſt | EN is epreent 
ed with great art: it proceeds from a difference of judgment, not of 
paſſion, and is managed with reaſon, not with heat: it is ſuch a diſpute 
as we may ſuppoſe might have happened in Paradiſe, had man continued 
happy and innocent. There is great delicacy in the moralities which are 
interſperſed in Adam diſcourſe, and which the moſt ordinary Reader 
cannot but take notice of: The force of love which the Father of man- 
kind ſo finely deſcribes in the eighth book, and which is inſerted in the 
foregoing paper, ſhews it ſelf here in many fine inſtances: as 5 10 thoſe fond 
regards he caſt towards Eve at her parting from him. es BOG 


Her long with ardent look. his eye WIN, e ET: 
 Delighted,, but deſiring more ber ay... OT -y 
. Of he to her his charge of quick return. Barret A 
Repeated; ſhe to him as oft en raged 1. 
To be return d & 2001 amid the bowre,. = 25 5 


Is his impatience and: amuſement during her abſence. brat mm. 
N 1 : —— Adam | 
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_ Adam the while e 2 
Waiting deſirous her return, bad wove. OO 
4 choiceſt flowers a garland to adorn LT 

Her treſſes and her rural labours crown; att) 
As reapers oft are wont their harveſt Queen. 95 KL /\ 
Great Joy he promiſed to his 2 and ne- 

Solace in her return, ſo long « delay d. n 


But particularly in that paſſionate ſpeech, where feeing her irrecovera- 
biy loſt, he We to periſh with her rather than' to live without her. 


— - Some curſed fraud | | 5 
't Or enemy hath beguil'd thee, yet unknown, 18 5 
Aud me with thee hath ruin d, for with thee ag Oe 
© Certain my reſolution is to di; 
How can I live without thee, how forego | 
Thy feeet converſe, and love ſo dearly join d 
To live again in theſe wild woods r 2 
Should God create another Eve, and I 
Another rib afford, yet loſs of thee 
Would never from my heart; no, no, I feel 
The link of nature draw me: fleſh of fleſh, 
Bone of my bone thou art, and from thy ſlate 
Mine never ſhall be parted, bliſs or woe. 


The beginning of this ſpeech, and the preparation to it, are animated 
with the ſame ſpirit as the concluſion, which I have here quoted. 

The ſeveral wiles which are put in practice by the tempter, when he 
found Eve ſeparated from her husband, the many pleaſing images of Nature 
which are intermixt in this part of the ſtory, with its gradual and regular 
progreſs to the fatal Cataſtrophe, are ſo very remarkable, that it would 
be ſuperfluous to point out their reſpective beauties. _ 

I have avoided mentioning any particular Similitudes in my remarks 
on this great work, becauſe I have given a general account of them in 
my paper on the firſt book. There is one, however, in this part of the 
Poem which I ſhall here quote, as it is not only very beautiful, but the 
cloſeſt of any in the whole Poem; I mean that where the Serpent is de- 
ſcribed as rolling forward in all his pride, animated by the evil ſpirit, 
and conducting Eve to her deſtruction, while Adam was at too great a 
diſtance from her to give her his aſſiſtance. Theſe ſeveral Particulars: 


are all of them wrought/into the following Similitude. 
| N ope 


* 
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- Hope elevates, andy 


1 


Brightews his creſt; as BBA a * N pgs FOI, N 

Compact of unttuous vapoWh; Ard vho _— e a 
Condenſes, aud the co DOR DAY YOM; © dan s n FINS 
Kindled through af##t0# f, wok Rds hls 


(Which oft, they , n OW Spin a Ne 
 Hovering and blazing with nne 
Mise ade th amas d nig bi. wanderer from bis au rte 
20 bogs and mires, and aft thro pond, or p 15: ol 01 
There fwallow'd up and boft», rom fuccour far. | ; 


That ſecret intoxication .of pleaſure, with all: thoſe trankeat fluthings 
of guilt and joy which the Poet reproſents.in our fieſt parents upon their 
eating the forbidden fruit, to thoſe flagzings of ſpirit, damps of ſorrow, 
and mutual accuſations winch ſucce Lit, are conceived witk a Wonder- 
ery natural Sentiments. 

d yielded to that fatal temptation which 
ruined her, Vi 5 715 tells us Nr Faith trembled,. the- Heavens were filled 
with flaſhes of lightning, and the Nymphs howled upon the mountain 
tops. Milton, in the ſame poetical Spirit, haus deſoribed all NEWS | as 
diſturbed upon Eve's eating the forbidden fruit. | 


So ſaying, her raſh hun * vol how 

Forth reaching to the ue, he pate, t eur. 

Earth. felt the wound, and Nature from her ee ative af] 

S$:ghing thro' all her works gave ſighs of e JE 3 
ng That att: WAS. Pf —— - HA Be 


pen Adap's falling thts n ths whole cee. 6H 
: weed this Iv CO. Pears 


pena: > 8 to eat Hog ot, e 
inſt his better > 5 3 not Pi; "hh e 
But fondly overcome -with femalt charm... 
* trembled from ber entrails, as "again n ad no roars 5 
| 1 ee, and Nature gave e & $r0an, . dai mood 


lowred, ant, mutteri under ſome ot "Foy 
5 Fat 'compleating of 0 Gly mortal — 8 


As all Nature ſuffered by the guitt df out- firſt een theſe pipes 


of trouble and conſtetnation are der fu imaginell, not only as Pre- 
ON but as marks uf her fympathiting in che Rall ef man. . 


* 8 


* 
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Adam's converſe with Eve, after having eaten the forbidden fruit, is 


an exact copy of that between Fxęiter and Juno in the fourteenth Iliad. 
Juno there approaches Jupiter with the girdle which the had received 
from Venus; upon which he tells her, that ſhe appeared morę charming 


and deſirable than ſhe had ever done before, even when theln loves were 
at the higheſt. The Poet afterwards deſcribes them as repoſing on a ſum- 
met of moußt Ida, which produced under them a bed of flowers, the 


Lotus, the Crocus, and the Hyacinth, and eonaludes his deſcription with 


their falling aſleep. 
Let the Reader compare this with the following paige 1 in Milton, 


N Adam's ſpeech to Eue. 


Fur newer did thy beauty Ancs the den 
Lu thee. fit and wedged that, JM 
Huth all perfofions, i wie m. ſenſe 
ib endor to eie ee KW 
_  Thau ever, baunty of this uirtucus tree. 
Joo ſaid le, and ſorlore . er toy 
e eee in tout, well 
Of Eve, whoſe eye darted — . 3 | 
Bauer hend be ſoifſtc, and ta 4 ſhady laut 
Tuuel wer- head with verdaut roof cmloum d 
He led her nothing loath flow'rs Were whe couch, 
Panſies, and Vielsts, and 6 
| And 27 77757 freſpelt. 4 27 
20 3 0f * r mat ＋ FA 
222 


The p 5 of theis ſin, till 
As no Poet ſeems ever to ot ae Hongr mare, er to hay re- 


Oppreſs'd them — 
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*HE on e of Paradiſe Loft $a a greater 3 1 per- 
1 ſons in it than any other in the whole Poem. The Author upon 
the winding up of his action introduces all thoſe who had any 
.concern in it, and ſhews with great beauty the influence which. it had 
upon each of them. It is like the laſt Act of a well written Tragedy, in 
which all who had a part in it are generally drawn up before the Audi- 
.ence, and repreſented under thoſe circumſtances! in which the determina- 
tion of the action places them. 5 
I ſhall therefore conſider this book: under four heads, in relation to 
the celeſtial, the infernal, the human, and the e perſons, who have | 
their reſpective parts allotted in it. | © 
To begin with the celeſtial pf FAY 2 The guardian Angels of Para- 
diſe are deſcribed as returning to Heaven upon the fall of man, in order 
to approve their vigilance ; their arrival, their manner of reception, 
with the ſorrow which appeared in themſelves, and in thoſe ſpirits who 


are ſaid to rejoice at the converſion of a ſinner, are very finely laid to- 
gether in the following lines. 


Vp into Heav'n from Paradiſe in haſte © 
7 angelic guards aſtended, mute and ſad 
For man, for of his flate by this they knew, 
Much wond'ring how the ſubtle fiend had floln 
Entrance unſeen. Soon as th' unwelcome news 
From earth arriv'd at Heaven gate, diſpleard © 
| All were who heard, dim ſadneſs aid not FREE. EN 
' That time celeſtial viſages, yet mixt 3 
With pity, violated not their Gli ifm. 
About the neuarriv d, in multitudes . N 
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Th Aitbereal FI ran, to bear and know| 
Haw all befelt; they tow'rds the throue ſaprome' 
Accountable made haſte to make appear 
With righteous plea, their utmoſ Vigilance, 
And eaſily approv'd; when the moſt high _ 
Eternal Father from his ſecret cloud 
Amidſt in thunder urter'd Na his voice. 


The ſame divine perſon, who in the foregoing parts of this Poem 15 
terceded for our firſt parents before their fall, overthrew the rebel An- 
gels, and created the world, is now repreſented as deſcending to Para- 
4iſe, and pronouncing ſentence upon the three offenders. The cool of 
the evening being a circumſtance. with which holy Writ introduces this 
great ſcene, it is poetically deſeribed by our Author, who has allo kept 
religiouſly to the form of words, in which ran three ſeveral ſentences 
were paſſed upon Adam, Eve, and the Serpent. He has, rather choſen 
to negleR the numerouſneſs of bis verſe, = to deviate from thoſe 
ſpeeches which are recorded on this great accaſion, The guilt and con- 
fuſion of our firk parents ſtanding: naked before their judge, is touched 
with great beauty. Upon the — of Sin and Death into the works 
of the Creation, the Almighty is again . as nee his An- 
gels that ſurrounded him. | 


Ses with what heat theſt 4 gs 0 of Bell adbanite 
To waſte and havock yonder wading Wert 4 
Jo fair and good created, &. 


The following paſſage i is formed upon that. glorious image of holy Writ, 
which compares the voice of an innumerable hoſt of Angels, uttering Hal- 
lelujahs, to the voice of mighty thunderings, or of many Waters. 


He ended. and the beau uly audience loud. 
F. Hallelujah, as the: Maud of ſeat, lie 
brag) maltitude that ſung: © Fuſt are thy WHY, 
1 © Ki geous are thy decrees iu all ane i 
* can exteunate. the⸗ 4 16 


„ in the whole courſe of bis poem: and (ohh 
in the book we are now examining. has infinite alluſions to places of ſcri- 
pture, 1 have only taken notice in my Remarks of ſuch as are of a poetieal 
nature, and Which are woven. e great . inte the body of this 
Vor. III. Be” e 202. aBIR 
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Fable. Of this kind is that paſſage in the: preſent. book,:where deſctibing 
Siu and Death as marching through wo works: a ops he ord 


— Behind her Death 
0 2 following pace for pace, not mounted yet | 
On his pale horſe! ————— 


Which alludes to that paſſage in . ſo 8 poetical, and 
terrifying to the imagination. And I looked, and behold a pale horſe, and 


his name that ſat on bim ua Death, and Hell followed with him: and 


| power was given unto them over the fourth part of the earth, to kill with 
ſword, and with hunger, and with ſickneſ3, and with the beaſts of the 
earth. Under. this firſt head of celeſtial perſons we muſt likewiſe take 
notice of the command-which the Angels received, to produce the ſeve- 
ral changes in nature, and ſully the beauty of the creation. Accord- 
ingly they are repreſented as infecting the Stars and Planets with malig- 24 
nant influenees, weakning the light of the Sun, bringing down the win- 
ter into the milder regions of nature, planting winds and ſtorms in ſeve- 
ral quarters of the sky, ſtoring the clouds with thunder, and in ſhort, 
perverting the whole frame of the univerſe to the condition of its cri- 
minal inhabitants. As this is a noble incident in the Poem, the follow- 
ing lines, in which we ſee the Angels heaving up the earth, and placing 
it in a different poſture to the Sun from what it had before the fall of 
man, is conceived with that ſublime eg which was ſo peculiar 
to this great author, N n 


Some ſay he bid his An gels th turn poke 

The poles of earth twice ten degrees and more 
From the Sun's axle; they with NY Puſb d 
Oblique the centric globe. — 


We are in the ſecond place to conſider the A] agents under the 
view which Milton has given us of them in this book. It is obſerved by 
thoſe who would ſet forth the greatneſs of Virgils plan, that he conducts 
his reader through all the parts of the earth which were diſcoyered in his 
time. Aſia, Afric, and Europe are the ſeveral ſcenes of his Fable. The 
plan of Milton's Poem is of an infinitely greater extent, and fills the 
mind with many more aſtoniſhing circumſtances. ; Satan having ſur- 
| rounded the earth ſeven times, departs at length from Paradi/e.. We 

then ſee him ſteering his courſe among the conſtellations, and after ha- 
ving traverſed the whole creation, purſuing his voyage through the Chaos,. 

and entering into his own infernal dominions. 
His 
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His firſt appearance in the aſſembly of fallen. Angels, is worked up 
with circumſtances which give a delightful ſurprize to the reader: but 
there is no incident in the whole Poem which does this more than the 
transformation of the whole audience, that follows the account their 
leader gives them of his expedition. The gradual change of Satan him- 
ſelf is deſcribed after Ovid's manner, and may vie with any of thoſe ce- 
lebrated transformations which are looked upon as the moſt beautiful 
parts in that Poet's works. Milton never fails of improving his own 
hints, and beſtowing the laſt finiſhing touches to every incident which 
is admitted into his Poem. The unexpected hiſs which riſes in this epi- 
ſode, the dimenſions and bulk of Satan ſo much ſuperior to thoſe of the 
infernal ſpirits who lay under the ſame transformation, with the annual 
change which they are ſuppoſed to ſuffer, are inſtances of this kind. The 
beauty of the diction is very remarkable in this whole epiſode, as I have 
obſerved in the ſixth paper of e Frmarks: hte great judgment with 
which it was contrived,” © + 

The parts of Adam and Eve. or the. hin viking come next under 
our conſideration. Milton's art is no where more ſhewn than in his con- 
ducting the parts of theſe our firſt parents. The repreſentation he gives 
of them, without falſifying the ſtory, is wonderfully contrived to influ- 
ence the reader with pity and compaſſion towards them. Though Adam 
involves the whole ſpecies i in miſery, his crime proceeds from a weak- 
neſs which every man is inclined to pardon and commiſerate, as it ſeems 
rather the frailty of human nature, than of the perſon who offended. 
Every one is apt to excuſe a fault which he himſelf might have fallen into. 
It was the exceſs of love for Eve that ruined Adam and his poſterity, 1 
need not add, that the author is juſtified in this particular by many of 
the fathers, and the moſt orthodox writers. Milton has by this means 
filled a great part of his Poem with that kind of writing which the French 
Critics call the Tender, and my is in a a manner engaging to 
all ſorts of readers. 

Adam and Eve, in the' hook: we are now r are likewiſe 
drawn with ſuch ſentiments as do not only intereſt the reader in their 
afflictions, but raife in him the moſt melting paſſions of humanity and 
commiſeration. When Adam ſees the ſeveral changes in nature produced 
about him, he appears in a diſorder: of mind ſuitable to one who had for- 
feited both his innocence and happineſs: he is filled with horror, re- 
morſe, deſpair; in the anguiſh of his heart he expoſtulates With bis Cre- 


ator for having given him an unasked exiſtene. 
LS 3 Did 
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Dia I ve queſt thee, Maker, from my clay 
To mould me man, dd T falirst thee 


From darkneſs to promote me, or hire „ 
1190 In this delicJous gore? Ar my will 
Concurr d not to my being, 'twere but right 

And equal to redure me to my duff, 
 Deſarons to reſign, and render bath 
All rectivd- 


He immediately after recovers front his Neelunptiün. owns his * to 
be zul, and begs 1 Wat: the death. which is  reatned | may be e on 
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2 Why digs 

His hand: to execute what bis obey 

- Fix'd on this day? why do I over, | © 5712 

Why am I mock'd with death, and Jongthen'd 0 . ee e 

To deathleſs pain ? hom gladiy would 3 > 
Mortality my ſentence, and be earth © 51169 
 Inſenſible! how glad would Jay the down 
At in my mother's lap? e e yr | 
Au ſleep ſeeure'; his dreadful vaice no re © 
Wontd thunder in my ears, no fear of worſs | | 237 : 


To me andto my Of pring, © would FOrmens me 
With cruel eapect ation.— - 


This whole ſpeech is full of the like emotion, Ad varied with all thole 
fentiments which we may ſuppoſe natural to a mind ſo. broken and di- 
ſturb d. muſt not omit that generous concern which our firſt father 
thews in it for his poſterity, and: which is ſo proper to eat Ska reader. 


i me from the face 5 3 Lt 
of God, whom to-behold was then. my * * 
Of happinefs : yet well if here would end © 
The miſery, I deſerv'd it, aud wonldbear- 
My aum deſervings; but this e 
e eat, or drin, or ſhall be ger, 
Is propagated cure. O voite oure beard.” 
Delightfilly, encreaſe and n 
Now death to bar 
—— mn 


Poſt TAY 
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Poſterity lands curſt : fair purrimmy 
That I muſt leave you, os O ee T n 


To waſte it all my ſ#lf, and Rave yol t? nb PA OT Ate. 
So di ſinherited how would: nnen 
Me now your- ene? ab, why oh all ee 
For one man's fault thus gui be n,, 
Fguiltleſs? but from me aber can Proceed n TOR 
Bur all rorrupe — —— LF; 


Who can afterwards. behold the father of 11 nn pon the 
| van uttering his midnight complaints, bewailing his exiſtence, and 
vor for death, without ſympathizing with him in ws res! > 


Tuba Adam #0 himſelf lamented loud eh 

 _ Through the ſtill night, not now, as er man 4 
N hole ſome and ons and mil, but with black air 
Accompanied, with dumps and dreattful gloom, 
. Whith to his evil conſcience repreſented 
All things with double terror: on the groumdd 
Outſtreteht he lay, on the cold ground, and oft” 
Curs'd his. creation, death as off- accu#d. 


O tardy execution. ey g . 


| The part of Eve in this book i is no > leſs 88 aud apt to y & the 
reader in her favour. She is repreſented with great tenderneſs as 
proaching Adam, but is ſpurned from him with a ſpirit of upbraiding 
and indignation conformable to the nature of man, / whoſe paſſlens had 
now gained the dominion over him. The following paſſage wherein ſhe 
is deſcribed as renewing her addreſſes to him, wich the whole ſpeech that 
follows it, have ſomething in them exquiſitely moving and RO : 


He added not, and from her turm d.: but Eve 
Not ſo repuli d, with tears that ceas'd nor Jowing, 
Aud treſſes 7 20 Aiſdr der'd, athes feet '' 
Fell humble, and embracing them beſought 
His peace, and thus proceeded in her plaint. 
For ſake me not thus, Adam; witneſs Heav'n 
What love fmcere and reverence in my heart 
T bear thee, aud unweeting have Nen 
 Unhappily deceiv d; thy Ain FF 
1 . aue 0heſp: rby knees; bereave me not, . . 


Il hereon 
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JVhereon 1 live, thy gentle Jooks, thy aid, 

"Thy counſel in this uttermoſt diſtreſs, Crank Ai T. 
My only ſtrength and ſtay - forlorn of ers a> CT 
Whither ſpall I betake me, where fubſiſt A Ne 
TV hile yet ue live, ſcarce one Hort hour 22 TY 
Between us two tet there be Nr. 4 ce. 


Adam's en to her IS 3 up in ot ſame ſpirit of ten- 
derneſs. Eve afterwards propoſes to her husband, in the blindneſs of 
her deſpair, that to prevent their guilt from deſcending upon polterity, 
they ſhould reſolve to live childleſs; or, if that could not be done, they 

ould ſeek their own deaths by violent methods, As thoſe ſentiments 
naturally engage the reader to regard the mother of mankind with more 
than ordinary commiſeration, they likewiſe contain a very fine moral. 
The reſolution of dying, to end our miſeries, does not ſhew ſuch a * 
gree of magnanimity as a reſolution to bear them, and ſubmit to the diſ- 
penſations of Providence. Our author has therefore, with great deli- 
cacy, repreſented Eve as entertaining this e and We as egap- 
Proving it. 

We are, in the laſt place, to conſider the i imaginary: perſons). or Death 
and Sin, who act a large part in this book. Such beautiful extended 
Allegories are certainly ſome of the fineſt compoſitions of Genius ; but, 5 
as I have before obſerved, are not agreeable to the nature of an Heroic 
Poem. This of Sia and Death is very exquiſite in its kind, if not con- 
ſidered as a part of ſuch a work. The truths contained i in it are ſo clear 
and open, that I ſhall not loſe time in explaining them; but thall only 
obſerve,” that a Reader WhO knows he ſtrength of the Engliſh tongue, 
will be amazed to think how the Poet could find ſuch apt words and 

| _ Phraſes to deſcribe the actions of thoſe two imaginary perſons, and par- 
| ticularly in that part where Death is exhibited as forming a beat, over 
Z the Chaos; a work: ſuitable to the Genius. of Milton. ls N 0 
| Since the ſubje I am upon gives. me an opportunity of ſpeaking more 
at large of ſuch ſhadowy and imaginary perſons as may be introduced in- 
| to Heroic Poems, I ſhall beg leave to explain my ſelf in a matter which 
| is curious in its kind, and which none of the Critics have treated of. It 
| is certain Homer and Virgil are full, of -imaginary perſons; who are very 
beautiful in Poetry when they are juſt ſhewn without being engaged in 
| any ſeries of action. Homer indeed repreſents Sleep as a Perles and a- 
| ſeribes a ſhort part to him in his Jliad; but we muſt conſider that 


though 
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tho ugh we now: regard ſuch a perſon as entirely ſhadowy and unſubſlantial;. 
the heathens made Statues of him, placed him in their temples, and look- 
ed upon bim as a real Deity. When Homer makes uſe of other ſuch Al- 
legorical perſons, it is only in ſhort expreſſions, which convey an ordinary. 
thought to the mind in the moſt pleaſing manner, and may rather be 
looked upon as poetical phraſes than allegorical deſcriptions. Inſtead of 
telling us that men naturally fly when they are terrified, he introduces 
the perſons of Flight and Fear, who, he tells us, are inſeparable com- 
panions. Inſtead of ſaying that the time was come when Apollo ought 
to have received his recompence, he tells us that the Hours brought him 
his reward. Inſtead of deſcribing the effects which Miner va's Ægis pro- 
duced in battel, he tells us that the brims of it were encompaſſed by 
Zerrour, Rout, Diſcord, Fury, Purſuit, Maſſacre, and Death. In the 
ſame figure of ſpeaking,” he repreſents Victory as following Diomeaes 
 Diſtord as the mother of funerals and mourning ; Venus as dreſſed by 
the Graces ; Bellona as wearing Terrour and Conſternation like a Gar- 
ment. I might give ſeveral other inſtances out of Homer, as well as a 

great many out of Virgil. Milton has likewiſe very often made uſe * 
the ſame way of ſpeaking, as where he tells us, that /7#ory fat on the 
right hand of the Meſſiab when he marched: forth againſt the rebel An- 
gels; that at the riſing of the Sun the Hours unbarr'd the gates of Light; 
that Di ſcord was the daughter of Sin. Of the fame nature are thoſe 
expreſſions, where deſcribing the ſinging of the Nightingale, he adds, 
Silence was pleaſed; and upon the Meſſiab's bidding peace to the Chaos, 
Confuſion heard his voice. I might add innumerable inſtances of our 
Poet's writing in this beautiful figure. It is plain that theſe I have men- 
tioned, in which perſons of an imaginary nature are introduced, are ſuch - 
ſhort Allegories as are not deſigned to be taken in the literal ſenſe, but 
only to convey particular circumſtances to the Reader after an unuſual 
and entertaining manner. But when ſuch perſons are introduced as prin- 
cipal Actors, and engaged i in a Series of adventures, they take too much 
upon them, and are by no means proper for an Heroic Poem, which 
ought to appear credible in its principal parts. I cannot forbear therefore 
thinking that Sin and Death are as improper Agents in a work of this 


= nature, as Strength and Neceſſity in one of the Tragedies of A/thylus, - 


who repreſented thoſe two perſons nailing down Prometheus to a Rock, 
for which he has been juſtly cenſured by the greateſt Critics. I do not 
know any imaginary perſon made uſe of in a more ſublime manner of 
thinking than that in one of the * Who deſcribing God as de- 

ſcending 
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ſcending from heaven, and viſiting the fins of mankind, adds that dread- 
ful cireumtance; Befare him went the Peſtilence. It is certain this 7 s 
ginary perſon might have been deſcribed in all her purple ſpots. The 
Fever might have marched before her, Paus might have ſtood on her 
right hand, Phrenæy on her left,” and Death in her rear. She might 
| have been introduced as gliding down from the tail of a Comet, or dart- 
ed upon the earth in a flaſh of lightning: ſhe might have tainted the 
Atmoſphere with her breath; the very glaring of her eyes might have 

- ſcattered. Infection. But I believe every Reader will think, that in ſuch 

- ſublime writings the mentioning of her, as it is done in Scripture, has 
- ſomething in i 1t more juſt, as well as great, than all that the moſt fanciful 
Feet F _ beſto wed e ber in the richneſs! of: his . 


7 x | mmm ET Lo ie _ 
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Lach e Dey « et Phuiue mordjs img. "Vin . 
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1LT * hos denn a 'wondertal, art in ribs chat variety ob 

'E paſſions which aroſe in our firſt. Parents upon the breach of the 

©. ©, Commandment that had been given them. We fee: them gra- 

dyally. paſſing from the triumph of their Guilt: through Remorſe, Shame, 

Deſpair, Contrition, Prayer, and Hlape, to a perfectand compleat Re- 

pentance. At the end ef the tenth book-they are repreſented as proſtrat- 
ing themſelves upon the ground, and watering the earth with their tears: 

to 8 the Poet joins this beautiful circumſtance, that they offer d up 
their penitential prayers on the very place where their Judge ns 
them when he pronouncedtheir ſentencce. 17 At 


— forthwith to the place . 
Repairing where be Judg 'd them, prof. rate fell 
Before him reverent, and both confeſs'd 


Hamhly their faults, and Pardon begg d with tcr rt 
| Ld ring the eround | 
There 


4 
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Cithæron, in order to end his life 3 in that very. Pe where he was ex⸗ 
poſed in his infancy, and * he — then have Wy had the Will 
of his parents been execute. 

As the Author never fails to give a poetical turn to his ſentiments, he 
deſcribes in the beginning of this book the acceptance which theſe their 
prayers met with, in a ſhort Allegory formed upon that beautiful paſſage 
in holy Writ; 4nd another Angel came and ſtood at the Altar, having a 
golden cenſer; and there was given unto him much incenſe, that he ſhould 
offer it with, the prayers of all Saints upon the golden Altar, which 
was before the Throne : and the ſmoak of the i WHICH c came with 


the Prayers of 1 the 8 aints aſtended' Ky of before Go. 


117 leet 4 55 their Prayers 
Flew up, nor miſi d the 'way by envious dls + 
_ . Blown vagabond or fruſtrate: in they paſs d 
Dimenſiouleſi through heav'nly doors, then clad 
With mcenſe, where the golden Altar fumea, 
By their great Interceſſor, came in fight x 
Before the Father's throne- 


We have the ſame thought expreſſed a 3 time in the interceſſion 
of the Meſſiab, which 1 is conceived 1 in very hate ſentiments and ex- 
preſſions. 

Among the poetical parts 4 Scripture which Milton has ſo finely 

wrought into this part of his narration, I muſt not omit that wherein 
Exeliel ſpeaking of the Angels. who appeared to him in a viſion, adds, 
that every one had four faces, and that their whole bodies, and their backs, 
and their hands, and their wings were full of eyes round about. 


e Cohort bright at 

Of watchful Cherubim ; four faces each 
Had, like a double Janus, all their Ape 
Spang led with eyes— 


The aſſembling of all the An gels of en to bear the 6 W 
Ted upon man, 1s repreſented in very lively ideas. The Almighty is 
here deſcribed as remembring Mercy in the midſt of Judgment, and com- 
Vol. III. Aaa manding 
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b Mirbert to Geliver his meſſege in the mildeſt terms, leaſt the 
man, which was already broken Vier the 1 of His Guilt 2 
„Sold fail before bim. An ger ee y way threes: 


-X# wat raft they faint) {le 61 40 80 ff NR 

e the /afl Sentence - £0 pen 4 tes SLE 2nd 21 
(For J behold them ſoftned, and with er D eee 
Nr ene K iht 


1 92 | 2 41 Aue i is full of 1 moying be FR 
on their g oing abroad after che 1 EY Which they had paſſed 
ger en 8 — Aten the Lion and urſuing each of them 
ir prey towards, the caltern | Bs, of 8 TI "There is a double 
8 4 17 in this incident, not Only as it preſents great I Juſt 2 5 
which are always agreeable . in Poetry, 50 tas it expr 7 that 
which was now produced in the animal creation. The Poet, to hen 
the like changes in nature, as well as to his Fable wich a noble pro- 
digy, repreſents the Sun in an"echiple. ' This particular incident has like- 
wiſe a fine effect upon the I ination of the Reader, in regard to what 
follows; for at the ſametime thatbe Sun is under an eclipſe, a bright cloud 
deſcends in the weſterm quarter of the heavens,” filled wick un hoſt of 
Angels, and more luminous than the Sun it fe. The whole Theatre 
of Nature is darkned, that this ä Machine may — in all its 
Iuſtre and magnificence. - hs th 


n in the enft 0 j 

Darkneſs e er gay's mid-courſe, and morning light 

More orient in that weſtern cloud thut draws 

Or the blue firmament a rathant white, 

And flow deftends, with ſomething heav'nly fraught 7 
He err nor, for by this the © rs rags bands _ 

Dows Fm a vhy of afper ligbred now 

In Paradiſe, and on a hill made halt; 

A glorious apparition—mo—— 


1 


I need not obſerve how properly this TIA 110 POE News parts 
to the Actors whom he introduces, has employed Michael in the expul- 
Gon of our firſt Parents from Rara#i/e. The Archangel an this acnaſion 
neither appears in his proper ſhape, nor in that familiar manner with: 
Which ſyn the ſociable fpirit 2 the Father of e 

ore 
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fore the Fall. His perfon; his port, and behaviour are fixicable to 2 ſpirit 
of tlie highot rank; and dene eee in the be r. mn 


——Th' Archang el fron drew nigh, * 
Mot in his bajo celeftial, bus as na 
Clad to meet man; ober bis lucid n EN 
A military veſt of purple flow'sd ' . xe | 
Livelier than Melibœan, o the way | 
Of Sarra, worn by Kings and Heroes od 
In time of Trace ; Iris 507 dipt the rn 
His ſtarry helm, unburkled, Heu him prime 
In manhood where youth ended ; by his fide 
At in a gliſtring z0diat hung the ſword, 
Satan's dire dread, and in bis hand the Near. 


Adam bow'd low: he kingly from bis ſtars 
Inclined not, but his coming thus declared. 


Eve complaint upon hearing that ſhe was to be removed from the 
Garden of Paradiſe is wanderfully beautiful: the ſentiments are not only 
proper to the ſubject, but baue Wie iu them particularly {oft and 


womaniſh. 


Muſt I then leave thee, Paradiſe 2? thus leave 
Thee, native ſoil, theſe happy walks and . 
Fit haunt of Gods ?. he „e e 
e though ſad, the reſpite of that dax 
bat muſt be martal to us both, O 7 bbs 
75 The never will in other climate grow, 
My early viſitation and my laſt 
At Even, which Tibred ap xwith .. 
Fim the firſt opening lud, and gave gon namer; 
lo ao ball rear you to the Sun, ar rant 
Waur tribes, aud water from th' ambrgſial faunt 7 
Thee, laſth, nuptial bowre, i me aworu'd 
 Jith:what to fight ar finell was. ect: - from ches 207 al 
_ no hate I part, neee beide Arif 
Iuto a later world, to this ol ſdure 
Au wild, how ſhall aue bganhe in ather: r. WS 
Leſs TO OOO lata m_ ante 


. 0 \ * % N , \ wk 
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| Adam's ſpeech abounds: with thoughts which. are equally moving, and 
PF: a more maſculine' and elevated turn. Nothing can be conceived more 


ſublime and poetical than the following all: 


This moſt affiitts me, that departing hence 
As from his face I ſhall be hid, deprived . an 4 
His bleſſed count'nance; here 1 could Pagan, W ; 
With worſhip, place by place where he ua N 
Preſence divine, and to un ſons relate, 
On this nount he appear d, under this tree n 
Stood viſible, among theſe. pines his voice . 80 ce nn 
J heard, 2 ae him at this 8 tall: a d 
So many grateful Aare I would rear . 9 . n n 3h. 
Of graſſy turf, and pile up even * e N ND AE, 
Of luſtre from the brooks th memory Sy end, 4 
Or monument to ages,. and thereon 
Oer ſweet ſmelling gums and fruits and j lowers, 
In yonder nether world where ſhall I ſeek As 
His, bright appearances, or footſteps trace? 
For though LI fled him angry, yet recall d 
To life prolong'd and promiſed race, I now 
Gladly behold FT but his atmoſt mares ESTES N | 
Of glory, and far off his fleps adore. ao FP 
The Angel afterwards leads Adam to the "higheſt m FOYER) of Paradife 
and lays before him a whole' Hemiſphere, as a proper ſtage for thoſe viſi- 
ons which were to be repreſented on it. I have before obſerved how 
the plan of Milton's Poem is in many particulars greater than that -of the 
Tliad or Æueid. Virgil Hero, in the laſt of theſe Poems, is entertain- 
ed with a fight of all thoſe who are to deſcend from him; but though 
that Epiſode is juſtly admired as one of the nobleſt deſigns i in the whole 
Anueid, every one mult allow that this of Milton is of a much higher 
nature. Adam's viſion is not confined to any Faru tribe of man- 
kind, but extends to the whole ſpecies. | 
In this great reviewwhich Adam takes of all his ſons an Uilipheers, 
the firſt objects he is preſented with exhibit to him the ſtory of Cain and 
Abel, which is drawn together with much cloſeneſs and propriety of ex- 
reſſion. That curioſity and natural horror which ariſes i in Adam at the 


* 1 7 i 
ol Y a 
» © y 
2 ; . 


fight of the firſt dying man, is touched with great beauty. 


But have I now ſeen Death? is this the way 
I muſt return to native duſt? O ſight : Of 
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Of terror foul and ugly to behold,- 
Horrid to think, . horrible to gel, 5 


The ſecond Viſion ſets before him the image of Death in a ee vari- 
ety of appearances. The Angel, to give him a general idea of thoſe ef- 
fects which his guilt had brought upon his poſterity, places before him a 
large Hoſpital, or Lazar-houſe, fill'd with perſons lying under all kinds 
of: mortal diſeaſes. How finely has the Poet told us that the ſick per- 
ſons languiſhed under lingring and incura ble diſtempers, by an apt and 
judicious uſe of ſuch imaginary * as thoſe I mentioned i in my laſt 


paper. 
Dire was the: toſſing, deep the groans, Deſpair. 


Tended the ſich, buſy from couch to couch; 
And over them triumphant Death his dart 


Shook, but delay d to flrike, though oft. invoked. 
With vows as their chief good and final hope. 
The paſſion which nn riſes in Adam on this een Is very na- 

tural. 


Sight 5 n whit beart hit rock coil 15 
Dry. eyed behold? Adam could not, but wept, 
Tho not of woman born; compaſſion quell d 
His beſt of man, and gave him up in tears. 


The diſcourſe between the Angel and Adam which follows, abounds 
with noble morals. - - 

As there is nothing more delightful i in poetry than a contraſt * op- 
poſition of incidents, the Author, aſter this melancholy proſpect of death 
and ſickneſs, raiſes up a ſcene of mirth, love, and jollity. The ſecret 
pleaſure that ſteals into Adam's heart as he is intent upon this viſion, is 
imagined. with great delicacy. I muſt not omit the deſcription of the 
looſe female troup, who ſeduced the ſons of God, as they are called 


in ſeripture. 


For that fair 8 paring > or 77 that ſeew'd 
Of Goddeſſes, ſo blithe, ſo ſmooth, [0 $9, 
Tet empty of all good, wherein conſiſts 
Woman's domeſtick honour and chief” pralle 

Bred only and compleated to the tate 


Of tuſtful appetence, to ſing, to dance, | 
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T dreſs and troule the tongue, and pou! the or COLES 
To theſe that ſober race of men, whdfe dives birds 
Religious titled them the ſons. enn 5 
Shall yield up all their virtue, all 9/0 HL nt exit 
Tonobly to the train and #0: FP. N i 1 zid e * 1 SA 
JJ b5d live id dais 29e) 
The trext viſion T7 quits eGgttery thavers, 4nd filled with 6 che hor- 
rors of wat. r meld Wen cN breuks 
chat paffiohare Ipeeeh, Y 
— 0 what” are theſe. 
Death's miniſters, #0} mew: Who chor ada! _ 
Inhumanly to men, and mig l 
Ten thouſand fold the Ji bf fan who few hs N 
His brother: for vf whim furh N 
Make they but of their $eMtwen, men - yy 


Miltv, to keep up an agreedble variety in Nis Villas After Wang 
raiſed in the mind of his Reader the ſeveral ideas of terror which are 
conformable to the deſcription of war: paſſes on to thoſe ſofter i images of 
triumphs and feſtivals, in that viſion of fewdneſs and cue Wien uſhers 

in the flood. 2 

As it is viſible that the Poet had is ey e upon Ovid's account of the 
univerſal Deluge, the Reader may > 03 with how much judgment he 
has avoided every thing that arenen or puerſle in the Latin Poet. 
We do not here N the wolf ſwimming among the fheep, nor any of 
thoſe want6h imagination 'which Su, ͤ fault with, #5 utibecoming 
the great cataſirgphe'6f Nature. If bar Pott has imitared that verſe in 
witch Ovid tells us thut there was Hothing but fea; and that this fea had 
tio fore to it, he has Hot iſet the*thbught in Thich 4 Tight as to incur the 

cenſure Which Orities have pafſetl upon l 


A 


t. "The latter part of that verſe 
in Ovid is idle and fuper flubus, but Juſt and beautfful H Bien. 


7 Tye 


Famque mare et tellus nullum diſtrimen habebant, 5 

Nil iſe 7 ports "erty deofrmnir r w_ N Wi: On 
— Sea cover'd He. . RD 

s ea hat rr bf © FO 


In Milton the former part of 3 e n Heodett the lat- 
ter. How much more great and ſdlemn on this weenſion is that which 
follows in our Engliſh Poet, — 
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— —-„— — And in their an 1485 
| " Where 7 — late * 4 N arty ar 
Aud fabled— 


chan that in Ovid, des we are as 014 that the Sea-calyes lay i in 1 thoſe 
places where the goats were wed to browze? The Reader . may 


find ſeyeral other parallel paſſages in the Latin and Enugliſh deſcrip- 
tion of the Deluge, wherein our Poet has viſibly the advantage. 'The 


Sky's being over-charged with clouds, the deſcending of the rains, the 
riſing” of the ſeas, and the appearance of the rainbow, are ſuch deſcrip- 
tions as every one muſt take notice of. The circumſtance relating to 
Paradiſe is ſo finely imagined: and ſuitable to the opinions of many learn- 
ed Authors, that I cannot forbear Py” it a place in this paper. 


— Then ſhall this mount 
QF Paradiſe by might of wayes "0 o AM 
Out of his place, puſb d by the horned flood, 
© With all his verdure ſpoil d, and trees adrift 
Down the great river to the of 'ning gulf, 
Aud there take root an iſland ſalt and bare, 


Tue haunt of Seals and Orcs and Seg-mews claug. 


The tranſition which the Poet makes from the viſion of the Deluge, 
to che concern it occaſioned in Adam, is exquiſitely graceful, and copi- 

ed aſter Virgil, though the firſt ae it Corn is rather in the 
ſpirit of Ovid. | 


How didſt thou grieve then, Adam, to behold 

The end of all i 77 off ſpring, end 0 ſad, A 

| Depopulation ; hes another found fot Bl 
Of tears aud ſorrow, 4 Joud thee 45 arb. 
And funk thee as thy ſans; till gently e 
11 Angel, ou 25 feet thou floodft at laſt 

h comfortle 4 as when a father monrus 

His es children, all in view deſtroy'd af once. 


' T have been the more particylar in my.quotations out of the eleventh 
book of Paradiſt Loft, becauſe it is not generally reckoned among the 
maſt ſhining books of this Poem; for which reaſon the Reader might 
be apt to overlook thoſe many paſſages in it which deſerve our admira- 
tion. The eleventh and . arp indeed bill upon that ſingle cir- 


cumitance 
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cumſtance of the removal of our firſt parents from Paradiſe; but though 
this is not in it ſelf ſo great a ſubje& as that in molt of the foregoing 
books, it is extended and diverſified with ſo many ſurprizing incidents 
and pleaſing Epiſodes, that theſe two laſt books can by no means belook- 

ed upon as unequal. parts of this divine Poem. I muſt further add, that 
had not Milton repreſented our firſt parents as driven out of Paradiſe, 
his Fall of man would not have been compleat, and conſequently his 


Action would have been imperfect. 
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Segnins irritant animos demiſſa per. aures, B UF 
Quam que ſunt oculis ſubjetta fidelibus---- “ Hor. 


[4 bo 


-ILTON, after having repreſented in viſion the hiſtory of man- 
| kind to the firſt great period of nature, diſpatches the remaining part 
of it in narration. He has deviſed a very handſome reaſon for 
the Angel's proceeding with Adam after this manner; though doubtleſs 
the true reaſon was the difficulty which the Poet would have found to 
have ſhadowed out ſo mix d and complicated a ſtory in viſible objects. 
I could wiſh, however, that the author had done it, whatever pains, it 
might have coſt him. To give my opinion freely, I think that the ex- 
hibiting part of the hiſtory of mankind in Viſion, and part in Narrative, 
is as if an Hiſtory-painter ſhould put in colours one half of his ſubject, 
and write down the remaining part of it. If Mz/tox's Poem flags any 
where, it is in this narration, where in ſome places the author has been 
ſo attentive to his divinity, that he has neglected his poetry. The nar- 
ration, however, riſes very happily on ſeveral occaſions, where the ſub- 
ject is capable of poetical ornaments, as particularly in the confuſion 
which he deſcribes among the builders of Babel, and in his ſhort sketch 
of the plagues of Ag ypt. The ſtorm of hail and fire, with the dark- 
neſs that overſpread the land for three days, are deſcribed with great 
ſtrength. The beautiful paſſage which follows, is raiſed upon noble hints 
in ſcripture. ——T bus 
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"4 th mw Thus with ten wounds K Wi et, e a 
The foros tamed at length ſubmits. oO Io 

To let his ſojourners depart, and oft oO OO 
Humbles his ſlubborn heart, but fiull as ice Th IT at 
More harden d after thaw: till in his. rage”. en bt! 
Purſuing whom. he late diſini ſi d, the ſein 
eos him with his hoſt, but them lets bet G l 
As on dry land between tuo cryſtal walls, = Fay c en 
Aw'd by the rod of Moſes; 5 to a frond ron esl w 
Divided ——— mA TN 


The River. dragon is an Aan to the Crocodile; which inhabits the 
| Nite, from whence Apt derives her plenty. This alluſion is taken 
from that ſublime paſſage in Ezekie/; Thus ſaith the Lord God, Behold 
J am againſt thee Pharaoh King of Egypt, the great Dragon that lieth 
in the midſt of his rivers, which hath ſaid, My river is mine own, and 1 
have made it for my ſelf. Milton has given us another very noble and 
poetical image in the ſame N n is A r aof word for 
| word out of the hiſtory: of Maſer. N 6 


All night he will purſue, but bis approach 
Darkneſs defends betweeen till morning watch; 
Then thro' the fiery piltar and the cloud oo 
God looking forth, will trouble all his hoſt, Fön d 
And craze their chariot· wheels: when by; command. 
| Moſes once more his potent rad extends | "IEF; 
Over the ſea; the ſea his rod obeys; _ ? 
On their embattelld ranks the Waves, return 
And overwhelm their War —— 


As. the principal deſign of this Baiba wn « to give Adam W des of 
the holy perſon, who was to re · inſtate humane nature in that happineſs 
and perfection from which it had fallen, the Poet confines himſelf to 
the line of Abraham, from whence: the Meſſiah was to deſcend. The 
Angel is deſcribed as ſeeing the Patriarch actually travelling towards the 


Land of it, Weh goes a erer angels” to this N of the 
narration. ir 


1 fee him, but thou a not, ih what FIR 

He leaves his Gods, his friends, his native e, f 

Or of Chaldea, paſſiag now the ford”. . I Wh Chen 
Vor. III. aut Bbb „ LIELG gf r G4aah AW 2%: 70 


4 


7 Haran, after — train. 
O herds and flocks ani u yur 
Not wand ring poor, but trigliag all his t 

With God who called him, in à land a 
_ Canaan he now attains, I fe# b T ents 
15 Pitcht about Sechem, and the weightonring Plain 

* Of Moreh, there iy promife he Fecorves Wars % ba BAG 
Gift to his progeny of all 1 that An, (I s 

From Hamath northward to the de/0rt- rk. | 

(Things by their names I call, thongh yet — J 


As FIrgifs Vidion in the ſixth Aineid probably gave Milton the hint of 
_ this whole Ap, the laſt line is a tranflation of that verſe, where An- 


daß meuridris the names of places, which they were to bear hereafter, 
Hec tum nomina erunt, PUNT fant fine © nomine terre. : 


The Poet bes very finely repr eſented the nd gladneſs of heart 


which riſes in Adam upon bis di diſcovery of ihe Meſſiah As he ſees his 
day at a diſtance through types and ſhadows, he rejoices in it; but when 


he finds the redemption of man compleated, 0 e in rene we 
ed, he breaks forth in rapture and tranſport, K. 


0 Goodneſs in finite, Gaaae t immenſe 15 SIT . WE 
That all this good of cu Hull produce, &e. e ee 


I have hinted in my fixth-pape r on Milton, that an Hei eroic W NeaAS ac- 
cording to the opinion of the belt Critics, ought to end happily, and leave 
the mind of the Reader, after having conducted it through many doubts 
and fears, ſorrows and diſquietudes, in a ſtate of tran 9 75 and fatisfaQti- 
on. Milton's Fable, which had ſo many other qualifications to recom- 
mend it, was deficient. in this particular. It is here therefore, that the 
Poet has ſhewn a moſt-exquifite judgment, as well as the fineſt invention, 
by finding out a method to fupply this natural defect in his ſubject. Ac- 
cordingly: he leaves the adverſary of mankind, in the laſt view which he 
gives us ef him, under the loweſt Gate of mortification and diſappoint- 

ment. We ſee him chewing aſhes, grovelling in the duft, and Ioaden 
with ſupernumerary pains and torments. On the contrary, our two firſt 
Parents are comforted. by, Dreams and Viſions, cheared with promiſes 
of ſalvation, and, in a. manner, raiſed to a greater happineſs than that 
which they had forfeited: In ſhort, Jatun is repreſented miſerable in the 


height of his 1 and Adam triumphant in the height of miſery. 
Milton's 
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Milton's Poem ends very nobly. The laſt ſpeeches of Adam and the 
Arch-Angel are full of moral and inſtructive ſentiments; : The ſleep that 
fell upon Eve, and the effects it had in 11 Foe diſorders of her mind, 
produces the ſame kind of conſolation 1 in the Reader, who cannot peruſe 


the laſt beautiful ſpeech which is aſcribed to the Mother of 9 
without a ſecret pleaſure and ſatisfaction. 


WWhence thou return'ſt, and whither went 5 J know ; $\ 
For God is alfo in fleep.z aud dreams eduiſt, , 
Which he hath ſent propitions, ſame great good 


Preſaging, ſince with ſorrow aud heart's waht 
Wearied I fell afleep :. but now lead on; 
In me is no delay with thee to go 
Ts to flay here; without thee bere ro lay 
I to go hence anwilling; thun to me _ 
Art all things under heav'n, all places e 
Who for my wilful crime art baniſb d nav 
This farther conſolation ye# ſopure - 
J carry hence; though all ł me is hab, 
Such favour I umvorthy am vouch ſaf 2 
By me the proms'd Seed hall all reftore.. 


The following lines, Which conclade the Poem, riſe i in a moſt glorious 
blaze of poetical images and expreſſions. = 
 Heliodorus in his Mithiopire acquaints us, that the motion of the gods 
differs from that of mortals, as the former do not ſtir their feet, nor pro- 

ceed ſtep by ſtep, but ſlide over the ſurface of the earth by an uniform 
ſwimming of the whole body. The Reader may obſerve with how po- 


etical a deſcription Milton has attributed the ſame kind of motion to Aide 
Angels who Mere to take poſſeſſion of Paradiſe. 


80 [pale our Mother line, and Adam beard 


Well-pleas'd, but anfiuer'd. mots for now too righ 
Th Arch-Angel ſtood, and from the other bill 


To their fix'd flation, all in bright arr 
The Chernbim defeentel on rhe rnd” 


n micarun , as e ning MH, 

Nin Hum a men, ber the 93 17 glides, 

Aad gathers groumd faſt ut the 5 , s heel 

Luka neturning. Higb in front adaur d 5 
B b b 2 iT The 


05 


Fierce a 4 Comet. 


"ogg Author helped his westen d in the 8965 Pullige, by NN 
on the behaviour of the. Angel, who, in holy Writ, has the pdt of 


Lot and his family. The circumſtances drawn from that relation are Very 
Sr acefully made uſe of on this —— - - adn 


In either hand the haftning Angel caught 

Our ling ring Parents, and to the eaſtern - * 
Led them direct; and doum the cliff as faſt 

To the ſubected plain; lors. 42 - _cnfhan | 
They looking back, &c. 


The ſcene which our fir, Parents are 1 with upon their look- 
ing back on Paradiſe, wonderfully. ſtrikes the Reader's imagination, as: 


nothing can be more natural than the tears they Wee on that vocation. 


They looking back, all th eaſtern fide bebeld NY 
Of Paradiſe, /0 late their happy. ſeat, © de 
Wav'd over by that flaming brand, the. gate eee 
With dreadful faces throng d and fiery ams 
Some natural tears they dropp'd,. but wiped * a. 5 
The world was all 2 them, where-toichuſe e 
Their place of reſt, and Providence chein ec ., .. 


If I might preſume: to offer at the ſmalleſt alteration in this: ine 
: * I ſhould think the Poem would end better with the Pallage here 
quoted, than with the two verſes which follo m. 


They hand in hand with wandring feps and Sow, 
Through Eden 700k their Jonny way. 0 


'Theſe two verſes, though they have their 138 fall very much be- 
low the foregoing paſſage, and renew in the mind of the Reader that 
anguiſh which was pretty well laid by that conſideration, A Sa 


The world was all before them, where to ehuſe 
Their place of reſt, and Providence their guide... 


The number of books in Paradiſe Loft is equal to IR of the Exeid A 


Our Author in his firſt- edition had dieided h his Pbdem into ten books, 


but afterwards broke the ſeventh and the eleventh each of them into 


two different books, by the 9 on fome {mall additions. This ſecond 
V "Uiviſion 
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diviſi ion was made with great judgment, as any one may ſee who will be 

at the pains of examining it. It was not done for the fake. of ſuch a- 
chimerical beauty as that of reſembling Virgil in this particular, bur for 
the more juſt and regular diſpoſition of this great work. 

Thoſe who have read Baſu, and many of the Critics who have written 
ſince his time, will not pardon me if I do not find out the particular 
moral which is inculcated in Paradi/e Loft. Though I can by no means 
think, with the laſt-mentioned 777 Author, that an Epic, Writer firſt 
of, all pitches upon a certain moral, as the ground-work. and foundation 
of his Poem, and afterwards. finds out a ſtory to it: Jam, however, of 
opinion, that no juſt Heroic Poem ever was, or can be made, from 
_ whence. one great moral may not be deduced. | That which reigns in 
Milton is the molt univerſal and moſt uſeful that can be imagined ; it is 
in ſhort this, hat obedience to the will 0 KS God makes men happy, and. 
that diſobedience makes them miſerable. This is viſibly the moral of the 
principal Fable which turns upon Adam and Eve, who continued in 
Paradiſe while they, kept the Command that was given. them, and were 
. driven, out of it as ſoon. as they had tranſgreſſed. This is likewiſe the 
moral of the principal Epiſode, which ſhews us how an innumerable 

. multitude of Angels fell from their ſtate of bliſs, and were caſt into hell, 
upon their diſobedience. Beſides this great moral, which may be look- 


ed upon as the ſoul. of the Fable, there are an infinity of under morals 


which are to be drawn from the ſeveral parts of the Poem, and which 
makes this work more uſeful and inſtructive than 1120 other Poem i in any 
language. 

Thoſe who have criticiſed on the Oayſey, the Tliad, wy Aneid, have 
taken a great deal of pains to fix the number of months or days contain- 
ed in the action of each of thoſe Poems. If any one thinks it worth 
his while to examine this particular in Milton, he will find that from 
Adam's firſt appearance in the fourth book, to his expulſion from Para- 
diſe in the twelfth, the author reckons ten days. As for that part of the 
action which is deſcribed in the three firſt books, as it does not paſs with- 


in the regions of nature, I have before obſerved that it is not ſubject to 


any calculations of time. 
I have now finiſhed my obſervations on a work which does an honour 


to the Engliſh nation. I have taken a general view of it under thoſe four 
heads, the Fable, the Characters, the Sentiments, and the Language, and 
made each of them the ſubject of a particular paper. I have in the next 


Place ſpoken of the Cenſures which our Author may incur under m—_ 
0 


£ 
* 
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sf theſe heads, which I have confined to two papers, though 1 might 
Have enlarged the number, if I had been diſpeſec to dwell on fo uns. 
1 grateful a fübect. I believe, however, that the ſevereſt Reader will not 
| find any little fault i in Heroic Poetry, which this Author has fallen into, 
that does not come under one of thoſe heads among which I have diſtri- 
buted his ſeyeral blemiſhes: After having thus treated at large of Para- 
Af Loft, J could not think it ſufficient to have celebrated this Poem in 
1 whole, without defcending to particulars. 1 have therefore beſtowed 
a paper upon each book, and endeavoured not omly to prove that the 
Pro is Beautiful in general, but to point out its particular beauties, and 
to determine wherein they conſiſt. 1 have endeavouttd to ſhew how 
fome _— are beautiful by being fublime; others by being foft ; o- 
thers by being natural: which of them are recommended by the paftion; 
Which by the moral; Which by the fentiment; and which by the ex- 
5 reffion. I have ew fle endeavoured to thaw how the Getiitis of the 
Poet ſhines by a happy tnvetition ; a diſtant alluſion; or a judictous im- 
tation: how Ars has copied or improved Homer or Virgil . _ raiſed. 
bis own imaginations by the ufe which he has made of fe poetical 
? 1 e in Scripture. I might have inſerted alfo feveral vaſfig 4 of 7. af 
VN hich our Author has imitated; but as I do ttot took pen T to 
; eien Voucher, I would not perplex my Reader with fach quora- 
Hoh, as might do more horiour to che Na than Eugliſb Poet. In 
mort, 1 have endeavotred to particularize thoſe inhumerable kinds of 
beauty, Which it would be tedious to rerzpitülete, but which are effential 
to poetr and which may be met with in the works of this great Au- 
this 41 chought, at my firſt engaging in this "deſign, that it would 
hive Kea me to fo great a fength, I ae [ ſhould never have entred 
upon it; but rhe Kind reception which it has met 'with among thoſe 
Whoſe Jadgttietits I Have à vafue for, gives me 110 e to As of the 
g F 1 have been at in e them. 35 ddr Hoa 
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| 7* Was this morning furprized with a great Geng t at he 4059 en 


my Landlady's daughter came up to me and told me chert Was a 

man below (Dry to ſpeak with me. Upon my asking her who ® 
was, the told me it was a very 7 Brave elderly 5 ut that ſhe did not 
know his name. I immediately went down to him, and found him to be the 
coachman of my worthy friend Sir Ro GERA DE Cover ry, He told me 
that his .maſſer came to town laſt night, and would be glad to take a 
turn with we in Grays-Inz walks, As 1 was wondring in my ſelf what 
had brought Sir Roczx'to town, not having lately received any letter 
from him, he told me that his maſter was come up to get a ſight of Prince 
Em ene, and that he defired I would immediately meet him. 

was not a little pleaſed with the curioſity of the old Knight, though! 
did not much wonder at it, having heard him ſay more than once in private 
diſcourſe, that he looked upon ince Eugenio (for! fo the Knight always 
calls him) to be a greater man than Scanderbeg. 
I was no ſooner come into Grays-Inn walks, but I heard my friend 

on the Terrace hemming twice or thrice to himſelf with great vigour, 

for he loves to elear his pipes in good air (to make uſe of his own 
phraſe) and is not a little pleaſed with any one who takes notice of the 
ſtrength which he {till exerts in his morning hemms. 

T was touched with a ſecret 15 at the ſight of the good old man, who 
before he ſaw me was engaged in converſation with a beggar man that 
bad asked an alms of him. I c uld hear my friend chide him for not 
finding out ſome work; but at the e ſame time faw him 14 bis hand i in 
his pocket and give him fix pence. 

Our ſalutations were very hearty on both ſides, conſi ſting of many kind 
makes of the hand, and feveral afebionate 1ooks which we caſt upon one 


another. 12 After which the Knight told me my good friend his Chaplain 
; was 


* 
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was very well, and much at my ſervice, and that the Sunday before, he 
had made a moſt incomparable Sermon out of Doctor Barrow.” I have 
left, ſays he, all my affairs in his hands, and being willing to lay an obli- 
gation upon him, have depoſited with ND thirty marks, to be diſtributed 
among his poor pariſhioners. 0 TY 

He then proceeded to acquaint. me with the welfare of Will Wimble, 
"Upon which he put his hand into his fob, and preſented me in his name 
with a tobacco ſtopper, telling me that Mili had been buſie all the begin- 
ning of the winter in turning great quantities of them; and that he made 
a preſent of one to every Gentleman in the country who has good prin- 

Cipfles, and ſmokes. He added, that poor Will was at preſent under great 
hatin for that Tom Touthy. had taken the law! of: 88 for Eg 
ome hazel ticks out of one of his hedges. 

Among other pieces of news which the Knight brought from bib e coun- 
try | ſeat, he informed me that Moll White was dead; and that about a 

| month after her death the wind was ſo very high, that it blew. down 
the end of one of his barns. But for my part, ſays Sir Roca, 1 do 1 not 
think that the old woman had any hand in it. 

He afterwards fell into an account of the diverſions which bad paſſedin 
| his houſe during. the hotydays, for Sir RoGts, after the laudable guſtom 
of his anceſtors, always keeps open houſe at Chriſtmas.. 1 learned from 
him, that he had killed eight fat hogs, for this ſeaſon, that he had dealt- 
about his chines very liberally amongſt his neighbours, .and that in parti- 
cular he had ſent. a ſtring of hogs-puddings with a pack of cards to every 

poor family in the pariſh... I have often thought, ſays Sir Ro dE n, it hap- 
pens very well that Chriſtmas ſhould fall out in the middle of the winter. 
It is the moſt dead uncomfortable time of the year, when the poor peo- 
ple would ſuffer very much from, their poverty: and cold, if they had not 
good cheer, warm fires, and Chriſimas gambols to ſupport them. love 
to rejoyce their poor hearts at this ſeafon, and to ſęe the whole, village 

merry in my great hall. Iallow a double quantity of malt to my! ſmall beer, 
and ſet it a running for twelve days to every one that calls for i it. Ihave al- 
ways a piece of cold beef and a mince- pye upon the table, and! am wonder- 
fully pleaſed to ſee my tenants paſs away a Whole evening in playing their 
innocent tricks, and ſmutting one 12 000 Our friend BY Wimble is 


* 


as merry as any of them, and ſhews at ouſand roguiſn trieks Wen theſe 
wy occaſions. . 

I was very ac delighted with. the refledion ofr my.« oa friend, which 

| carried ſo much goodneſs in it. He t chen launched out into & the 2 27 of 

the 
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the late Act of Parliament for ſecuring the Church of England, and told 
me with great ſatisfaction, that he believed it already began to take effect; 
for that a rigid Diſſenter, who chanced to dine at his houſe on Chriſtmas 
day, had been obſerved to eat very plentifully of his plumb-porridge. 

After having diſpatched all our country matters, Sir Roctr made 
ſeveral enquiries concerning the elub, and particularly of his old antago- 
niſt Sir AN RR W FREETOR T. He asked me with a kind of ſmile, 
whether Sir ANDREW had not taken the advantage of his abſence, to 
vent among them ſome of his Republican doctrines; but ſoon after ga- 
thering up his countenance into a more than ordinary ſeriouſneſs, Tell me 
truly, ſays he, don't you think Sir ANpRE W had a hand in the Pope pro- 
ceſſion but without giving me time to anſwer him, Well, well, ſays 
he, I know you are a wary man, and do not care to talk of publick 
matters. 

The Knight then asked me, if1 had ſeen Prince Eniene; and made me 
promiſe to get him a ſtand in ſome convenient place where he might 
have a full fight of that extraordinary man, whoſe preſence! does ſo 
much honour to the Britiſb nation. He dwelt very long on the praiſes 
of this great General, and I found that ſince I was with him in the coun- 
try, he had drawn many obſervations together out of his reading in Ba- 
ters Chronicle, and other Authors, who always lie in his hall. Window; 
which very much redound to the honour of this Prince. | :- +: | 

Having paſſed away the greateſt part of the morning in bearing che 
Knight's reflections, which were partly private, and partly political, he 
asked me if I would ſmoke a pipe with him over a diſh of Coffee at 
Squire's. As Llove the old man, I take a delight in complying with eve- 

thing that is agreeable to him, and accordingly waited on him to the 
Coffee-houſe, where his venerable figure drew upon us the eyes of the 
whole room. He had no ſooner ſeated himſelf at the upper end of the 
high table, but he called for a clean pipe, a paper of Tobacco, a diſh of 
Coffee, a wax candle, and the Supplement, with ſuch an air of cheerful- 
neſs and good humour, that all the boys in the Coffee-room (who ſeem- 
ed to take pleaſure in ſerving him) were at once employed on his ſeveral 
errands, inſomuch that no body elſe could come at a diſh of Tea, till the 


Knight bad Bot all his conveniencies about him. 
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b IP Rogen adobe advantage from de letters of my correfpbititits; ; 
firſt, as they new me which of my papers are moſt acceptable to 


5 them; and in the next place; as they furniſn me with materials for 
new Te Bi ae Sometimes Bae I do not make uſe of . the 2 8 


ane edge upon 6. ; 
Beſides the pre. eee N nentic I 
the letters that are ſent me, they give me an opportun 
out my paper bythe sx ilful management of the ſubſc t the 
end of them, which perhaps dest a Aa conduce 8 5 5 th of 
my {elf a Reader. „ 

Some will have it, that allen We tomy ie and. am th on! 
correſ ondent Ihave. This ohjection woul 5 e materia, 
were the letters I communicate to the publick ſtuffed with my own com- 
mendations, and if, inſtead of endeavouring to divert or inſtruct i yRea- 
ders, I admired-in them the beauty of my own performances. But batt 
leave theſe wiſe conjecturers to their own imaginations, an bands the 
three AER letters for the. ntertalnanees wks "e . | | 


ce 1 laſt 7. liar dey in in an 3 1 Laties where 3 were thi. 
« teen different coloured hoods. Your Spretator of. that, da 

40 lying upon the table, they ordered me to read it to them, Which 1 did 

« with a very clear voice, till I came to the Greek verſe at the end of it. 

« J muſt confeſs I was a little ſtartled at its popping upon me ſo unexpect- 


« edly; however, I covered my confuſion as well as I could, 2 after 
ving 
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„ having muttered two or three hard. words to my ſelf, laught heartily, 
* and cryed, A very good Jeſt, Faith. The Ladies deſired me to ex- 
7 Plan . to thems but 1.begg'd.;their. pardon, for that, and told them 
that if it had in proper for them to hear, they may be ſure the Au- 
« thor; would not have wrapt it up in Greet. I then let drop ſeyeral 
<, expe lions, as if there was ſomething my hat. was not. 175 a ſpo] 
< beſoren company of. Ladies. Upon 1 5 
< whe. was dreſſed in a cherry: coloured ho 
* < of the M riter, fon having dier his filthy 


. declayed her felf.1 very well pleaſe; oe; 500 pg 
r to te 
amed to 


opinion upen the neui fafhioned hood 1 ts ww Wi 
« L was: afraid he would; have made; us DEW ned „ 
* Sir, YOu: were ſince this HAIR Ly. ky accident. d to. me in 2 

« company. of Ladies, among whom I paſſed. for a mal 8 man, by 
„have conſulted one, who is very well verſed in the Greek language, a 

4 he aſſures me upon his Word, that your late quotation, a 15 no more, 
than chat manners. aud not dreſs. are the . ornaments A If 
« this comes to the knowle 19 of. my female. admirers, , 1 1 e very 
* hard put to it to bring my ſe off handſomely. In the r mean while I 
give you. this account, that you ma take 5 "hereafter 1 not to betray 
any of. your well-wiſhers into the like i inconveniencies. It is in the 
« nander of theſe that W to e wh bal 3 


Tom. rs. 


KY | 
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cc OUR. Readers are. 10 well u pieced. w with your ia of Sir 
„% ROGER DE COoYERLx, that there appeared a ſenſible joy in 
< every Coffee-houſe, upon hearing the old Knight was come to town. 
« am now with a knot of his admirers, who make it their joint requeſt 
ec to you, that you would give us public notice of the window or bal- 
« cony where the Knight intends to make his appearance. He has al- 
« ready given great ſatisfaction to ſeveral" who have ſeen him at Syuire's 
«© Coffee-houſe. If you think fit to place your ſhort face at Sir Roctr's 
< left elbow, we hall take the hint, and gratefully acknowledge ſo great 


* favour. 5 Ig 
8 an, . 4 
Dur moſt devoted humble' Servant, C. D. 
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N OW ING vi are very inquiſitive dere every altered warn is curi- 
« gus in nature, I will wait on you if you pleaſe in the dusk of the 
« evening, with my Show upon my back, which I carry about with me in 


YF a box, as only conſiſting of a man, a woman, and an horſe. The two firſt 


2 are married, in which ſtate the little cavalier has fo well acquitted him- 
4e ſelf, that his Lady is with child. The big-bellied woman, and her 
i with Their whimſical palfry, are ſo very light, that when they 

« are put together i into a ſcale, an ordinary man may weigh down the 

« whole family. The little man is 4 bully in his nature; but when he 
« grows choleric I confine him to his box till his wrath is over, by which 

« means I have hitherto prevented him from doing miſchief. His Horſe 

« jg likewiſe ve vicious, for which reaſon I am forced to tie him cloſe 


« to his manger with a pack- thread. The woman is a Coquet. She 


* ſtruts as much as it is poſſible for a Lady of two foot high, and would 


ruin me in ſilks, were not the quantity that goes to a large pin-cuſhi- 
& on ſufficient to make her a gown and petticoat. She told me the 
« other day, that ſhe heard the Ladies wore coloured hoods, and order- 
« ed me to get her one of the fineſt blue. I am forced to comply with 


« her demands while ſhe is in her preſent condition, being very wil- 


ling to have more of the fame breed. I do not know what the may 
produce me, but provided it be a Show-I ſhall be very well ſatisfied. 


4 Such novelties ſhould not, I think, be concealed from the Britiſh 
4 Fpeftator; for — reaſon. I hope you. will excuſe. this en 


« tion 1n % 
es Luar moſt Dutiful, moſt Obedient, 
ane. moſt humble Servant, 8. T. 
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man; but upon applying our glaſſes to it, 
namely, that what we looked upon as brains, were not ſuch in reality, 
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them produced many curious obſervations which he had lately made 
in the Anatomy of an human body. Another of the company com- 


I. Was yeſterday engaged in an aſſembly of Virtuoſo's, whites one of 


municated to us ſeveral wonderful diſcoveries, which he had alſo made 
on the ſame ſubje&, by the help of very fine glaſſes. This gave birth to 


a great variety of uncommon remarks, and. furniſhed diſcourſe for. the- 


remaining part of the day. 


The different opinions which. were tarted e on this 98 preſented 


to my imagination ſo many new ideas, that by mixing with thoſe which 
were already there, they employed my fancy all the laſt night, and com- 
poſed a very wild extravagant dream. 


[ was invited, methought, to the diſſection WP a  Buagis head 1 of a 


Coguette's heart, which were both of them laid on a table before us. An 
imaginary Operator opened the firſt with a great deal of nicety, which 


upon a curſory and ſuperficial view, appeared like the head of another 
we made a very odd diſcovery,, 


but an heap of ſtrange materials wound up in that thape and texture, and 
packed together with wonderful art in the ſeveral cavities of the skull. 
For, as Homer tells us, that the blood of the gods is not real blood;. but: 
only ſomething like it; ſo we found that the brain of. a Beau 1 is not a real 
brain, but only ſomething like it. 
The Pineal Gland, which many of our Rt "I Philoſophers fats 
to be the ſeat of the ſoul; ſmelt very ſtrong, of Eflence and Orange-flower. 
water, and was eneompaſſed with a kind of horney ſubſtance, cut into a 
thouſand little faces or mirrours, which were. imperceptible to the naked 
eye; inſomuch that the ſoul, if there had been any here, muſt have 


nern always ten up” in e e te own. beauties. 


We. 
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We eſerved a * Antrum or Cavity in the Sinciput, that was filled 
With ribbons, lace and. embroidery, wrought together in a "moſt curious 
Piece of Network, the parts of which were likewiſe imperceptible to the 
naked eye. Another of theſe Antrams or Cavities was ſtuffed with in- 
viſible billet-doux, love-letters, pricked dances, and other trumpery of 
the ſame nature. In another we found a kind of powder, which ſet the 
whole company a ſneezing, and by the ſcent diſcovered it ſelf to be right 
Spanyſh. The ſeveral other Cells were ſtored with commodities of the 
ſame kind, of which it 8 be tedious to give the Reader an ne 
inventory. 

There was a large cavity on Henk ſide of the head; which I muſt not 
omit. Fhat on the right ſide was filled with fictionis, flatteries and falſ- 
hoods, vows, promiſes and proteſtations; that on the: left with oaths 
and imprecations. There iſſded out la Duc from each af theſe Cells, 
which ran into the root of the tongue, Where bath j together, 
and paſſed forward in one common Dudt to the tip of it. We diſco- 
vered ſeveral little roads or canals running from the ear into tlie: brain, 
and took particular care to traee them our through: their ſeverab paſſages. 
One of them extended it ſelf to a bundle of Sonnets and uttle muſical 
inſtruments. Others ended in ſeveral bladders Which were filled with 
wind or froth. But the large canal entered into a great cavity of the skull, 
from whence there went another canal e into ther! tongue, This great 
cavity was filled with a kind of ſpongy ſubſtance, which the Fronek Aug. 
tomiſts call Galimatias, and the Eu gliſb, Nonſenſe. E18 
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with ſnuff. We could not but take notice in particular of that ſmall 
muſcle, which is not often diſcovered in diſſections, and draws the noſe 
upwards, when it expreſſes the contempt which the oer of it has, 
upon ſeeing any thing he does not like, or hearing any — 95 ng: 
underſtand. I need not tell my learned Reader, this is that muſcl c 
performs the motion ſo often mentioned by the Latin Poets, when 7 
talk of a man's cocking his noſe, or playing the Rhinoceros. 
We did not find any thing very remarkahle in the eye, ſaving, only, th 


ths en Amatorii, or, as we may tranſlate it into Eugliſb, the Gen 
Muſcles: 
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Muſcles, were very much worn and decayed with uſe ; whereas on the 
contrary, the Elevatar, or the Muſcle which turns the eye towards hea- 
TI have only mentioned in this diſſection ſuch new diſcoveries as we 
were able to make, and have not taken any notice of thoſe parts which 
are to be met with in common heads. As for the skull, the face, and in- 
deed the whole outward” ſhape and figure of the head, we could not 
liſcover any difference from what we obſerve in the heads of other men. 
e were informed, that the perſon to whom this head belonged, had 
fſed for a Man above five and thirty years; during which time he eat 
and drank like other people, dreſſed well, talked loud, laught frequently, 
and on particular occaſions had acquitted himſelf tolerably at a Ball or an 
Afembly ; to which one of the company added, that a certain knot of 
Ladies took him for a Wit. He was cut off in the flower of his age by 
the blow of a paring-ſhovel, having been ſurprized by an eminent Citi- 
zen, as he was tendring ſome civilities to his wife, ANI 1 
When we had thoroughly examined this head with all its apartments, 
and it ſeveral Kinds of furniture, we put up the brain, ſuch as it Was, in- 
to its proper place, and laid it aſide under a broad piece of ſcarlet cloth, 
in order to be prepared, and kept in a great repoſitory of difſeQions ; - 
our; Operator telling us that the preparation would not be ſo difficult as 
that of another brain, for that he had obſerved ſeveral of the little pipes 
and tubes which ran through the brain were already filled with a Kind of. 
mercurial ſubſtance, which he looked upon to be true Quick-filyer, 
_ He applied himſelf in the next place to the Coguetté“s heart, which he 
ür lug, open WIN great a err. There occurred to ys many 
particularities in this diſſection; but being unwilling to burden my Rea- 
der o memory too much 1 ſhall;reſerye this ſubject for the Speculation of. 
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FAVING FO given an account. hp ths Aiſedion of a Bader 
Head, with the ſeveral diſcoveries made on that occaſion, I ſhall 


here, according to my promiſe, enter upon the diſſection of a | 


Coquette's Heart, and communicate to the publick ſuch Particularities a as 
we obſerved in that curious piece of Anatomy. 

I ſhould perhaps have waved this undertaking, had not I been put in 
mind of my promiſe by ſeveral of my unknown correſpondents, who 
are very importunate with me to make an example of the Coquette, as I 
have already done of the Beau. lt is therefore in compliance with the 
requeſt of friends, that J have looked over the minutes of my former 
dream, in order to give the public an exact relation of it, which I __ 
enter upon without further preface. _ 

Our Operator, before he engaged in this viſionary AieRion, Told us, 
that there was nothing in his art more difficult, than to lay open the heart 


of a Coquette, by reaſon of the many labyrinths and receſſes which are to 
be found in it, and which do not appear in the heart of any other animal. 


He deſired us firſt of all to obſerve the Pericardium, or outward caſe 
of the heart, which we did very attentively ; and by the help of our 
glaſſes diſcerned in it millions of little ſcars, which ſeemed to have been 
occaſioned by the points of innumerable darts and arrows, that from time 


to time had. glanced upon the outward coat; though we could not dif- 


cover the ſmalleſt orifice, by which wy of them had entred and pierced 
the inward ſubſtance. 


Every ſmatterer in Anatomy bene that this Pericards um, or caſe of 


the heart, contains in it a thin reddiſh liquor, ſuppoſed to be bred from 
the vapours which exhale, out of the heart, and being ſtopt here; are 
condenſed into this watry ſubſtance. . Upon examining this liquor, we 
found that it had in it all the qualities of that ſpirit which is made uſe of 
in the Thermometer, to ſhew the change of weather. kl 
or 
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Nor muſt I here omit an experiment one of the company aſſured us he 
"himſelf had made with this liquor, which he found in great quantity about 
_ the heart of a Coquette whom he had formerly diſſected. He affirmed 
to us, that he had actually encloſed it in a ſmall Tube made after the 
manner of a weather-glaſs; but that inſtead of acquainting him with the 


Variations of the Atmoſphere, it ſhewed him the qualities of thoſe perſons 


who entered the room where it ſtood. ' He affirmed alſo, that it roſe at 


the approach of a phime of feathers, an embroidered coat, or a pair of 


fringed gloves; and that it fell as ſoon as an ill ſhaped perriwig, a clumſie 
ir of ſhooes, or an unfaſhionable coat came into his houſe: nay, he pro- 
ceeded ſo far as to aſſure us, that upon his laughing aloud when he ſtood 
by it, the liquor mounted very lenſibly, and immediately ſunk again upon 
his looking ſerious. In ſhort, he told us, that he knew very well by this 
invention whenever he had a man of ſenſe or a coxcomb in his room. 
Having cleared away the Pericardium, or the caſe and liquor above- 
mentioned, we came to the heart it ſelf. The outward ſurface of it was 
extremely-flippery; and the Macro, or Point, ſo very cold withal, that 
upon endeavouring to take hold of 95 i wack hae a the fin gers like 
a: ſmooth piece of ice. 1 
The fibres were turned and ewiſted in a more intricate and patties 
manner than they are uſually found in other hearts; inſomuch that the 
whole heart was wound up together like a Gordian knot, and muſt have 
had very ee and e Motions, whillt it was employed | in its 
One thing we thought very wbb namely, that upon examining 
all the veſſels which came into it or iſſued out of it, we could not diſ- 
cover any communication that it had with the tongue. 
We could not but take notice likewiſe, that Dei of thoſe little 
nerves in the heart which are affected by the ſentiments of love, hatred, - 


and other paſſions, did not deſcend to this before us from the brain, but 


from the muſcles which lie about the eye. 

Upon weighing the heart in my hand, I found it to be extremely light, 
and conſequently very hollow, Which I did not wonder at when upon 
looking into the inſide of it, [ſaw multitudes of cells and cavities run- 
ning one within another, as our Hiſtorians deſcribe the apartments of 
Roſamond's bower. Several of theſe little hollows were ſtuffed with in- 
numerable ſorts of trifles, which I ſhall forbear giving any particular ac- 
count of, and ſhall therefore only take notice of what lay firſt and upper- 
moſt, which upon our unfolding it, and applying our Microſcope to it, 


appeared to be a flame-coloured hood. 
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p belieye. - regarded him with avieyeof Aimdneſs; for which reaſon 


we expected to have ſeen the impraſſion of multitudes of faces among 


the ſeveral plaites and foldings of ahe heart, hut to dur great ſurprize not 


a ſingle print of this nature diſcayened it ſelf till we came into the very 
core and center of it. We there obſerved a lime figure, which, upon 
Applying W glaſſeß (0 it, appeared drefſcd in a wery tanteſtick manner. 

Th more I logked-upen: it, the mere I thought I — face he- 
tore, but could not Poſſibly regellect either ebe place or time; when at 
length, one of the - <ampany, who had e: 
nicely. than the reſt, Mewed us plainly: by the make of its face; and the 
ſeveral turns of its features, that the little idol which was thus lodged in 
the very middle of che heart was the deceaſed Beau, whoſe bead 1 gave 
{ome account of in my laſt T#e/2qy's paper. rt. 

As ſoon as we had finiſhed our diſſectian, we ne inake an en- 
periment of the heart, not being able to determine among our ſelves the 
nature of its ſubſtance, which differed in ſo many. particulars from that 
of the heart in other femeles. Accordingly we laid it into a! pam of 
burning 2 when we obſerved i in it a certain Salamandrme quality, that 


made it capable of living in the midſt of fire and flame, withour deing 


conſumed, or ſo much as ſinged. 
As we were admiring this ſtrange Phenomenon, and ſunding * the 


heart in the circle, it gave a moſt prodigious: figh or rather crack, and 
diſperſed all at once in ſmoke and vapour. This i noiſe, which: 
methoughts was louder than the burſt of a cannon, produced 
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 __  moſtiicertainly give the preference to tliat form' of religion an@ go- 
W is eſtabliſhed in my own country In this point 1 think 
am determined by reaſon and conviction p but if I ſfmall be told that I 
am acted; by prejudice, I am ſure it is an honeſt prejudlteꝗ it is a preju- 
dice that uriſed from the love of my conntry,land :therefofe fuch an one 
ag will always indülge. I have in feveral papers endeavbured to ex- 
preſs my duty anch eſteem for the Church of Eg land, and deſign this as 
an Ediy upon the civil part of our Conſfitution havingrofttn' entertain. 
ed my ſelf with reflectiens on this ſubject, "which I have not met with in 
other writers. wa 
That form of government appears to me demon reaſvtiable, which ”" 
moſt conformable to the qualir chat we find in human nature, provi- 
det it be conſiſtent with publiek peace and tranquillity. This is what may 
property be called Liberty, which exempts one mah from” ſubgection to 
another, ſo fat as the order andoeenomyof government will permit. 


Liberty ſnould Wan eee of a peòple; as they all hart one 

common nature; if it only ſpreads lamong parler branches, there had 
better be none at allꝭ ſince uch à liberty only uggravate the” misfortune 
of thofe who are deprived of it /'by ſetting before them a dilagreeable 


ſubject of compariſon. © 
This liberty is beſt preſerved; awhere=the Legidative owe? is lodged 


in ſeveral-perſons, eſpecially if thoſe"petſons'are* of different Bank; and 

intereſts; for where they are of che fame rank, and confequently have an 
intereſt to manage peculiar to that rank f it differs but littſe from a De- 
perſon." But the gr eateſt Teeurity 4 people 


ſpgtical government in a ſingle 
can have for their liberty, is W ia is in the hands” 
"hcl * a 
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of perſons ſo happily diduingufhed, that by providing for the particular 
intereſt of their ſeveral ranks, they are providing for the whole body of 
the people; or in other words, when there 1s no part of the people =o 
has not a common intereſt with at leaſt one part of the Legiſlators. 
If there be but one body of Legiſlators, it is no better than a Tyranny ; 
if there are only two, there will want a caſting voice, and one of them 
muſt at length be ſwallowed up by diſputes and contentions that will ne- 
ceſſarily ariſe between them. Four would have the ſame inconvenience 
as two, and a greater number would cauſe too much confuſion. I could 
never read a paſſage in Pohbius, and another in Cicero, to this purpoſe, 
without a ſecret pleaſure in applying it to the Engliſb conſtitution, which 
it ſuits much better than the Roman. Both theſe great Authors give the 
Pre- eminencę to a mixt government conſiſting of three branches, the Re- 
gal, the Noble, and the Popular. They had doubtleſs in their thoughts 
the conſtitution of the Roman Common- wealth, in which the Conſul re- 
preſented che King; the Senate, the Nobles; and the Tribunes the people. 
This diviſion of the three powers in the Roman conſtitution was by no 
means ſo diſtinct and natural, as it is in the Engliſh form of government.. 
Among ſeveral objections that might be made to it, I think the chief are: 
thoſe that affect the Conſular power, which had only the ornaments without 
the force of the regal authority. Their number had not a caſting voice in- 
it; for which reaſon, if one did not chance to be employed abroad, while 
the other ſat at home, the publick buſineſs was ſometimes at a ſtand, 
while the Conſuls pulled two different ways in it. Beſides, Ido not find 
that the Conſuls had ever a negative voice in the paſſing of a law, or de- 
cree of Senate, ſo that indeed they were rather the chief body. of the. 
Nobility, or the firſt Miniſters of State, than a diſtin& branch = the So- 
vereignty, in which none can be looked upon as a part, who are not a. 
part of the Legiſlature. Had the Conſuls been.inveſted with the regal 
authority to as great a degree as our Monarchs, there would never = 
been any occaſions: for a Dictatorſnip, which had in it the power of the 
three orders, and ended in the ſubverſion of the whole conſtitution, | 
Such an hiſtory as that of Sueronins; which gives us a ſucceſſion of ab- 
ſolute Princes, is to me an unanſwerable argument againſt Deſpotick pow- 
er. Where the Prince is a man of wiſdom. and virtue, it is indeed hap- 
py for his people that he is abſolute; but ſince in the common run of 
mankind, for one that is wiſe and goed you find ten of a contrary chara- 
Rer, it is very dangerous for a nation to ſtand to its chance, or to have its 
publick happineſs or miſery to Og on a the. virtues. or vices of a ſingle 
1 ; 3 perſon: 
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Perſon. . Look into the hiſtorian I have mentiqned, or into any ſeries of 
abſolute Princes, how many Tyrants muſt N read through, before you 
come at an Emperor that is ſupportable f But this is nar; Hl; an honeſt 
private. man often grows cruel and abandoned, when conyerted into an 
ahſolute Prince. Give a man power of doing what he pleaſes with im- 
punity, vou extinguiſh, his fear, and conſequently overturn in him one of 
the great pillars of morality. This too we find confirmed by matter of 
fact. How many hopeful heirs apparent to great Empires, when in the 
poſſeſſion of them, have become ſuch monſters of luſt and cruelty as are 
a reproach to human nature? VVV 
Some tell us we ought to make our governments. on earth like that in 
heaven, which, ſay they, is altogether monarchical and unlimited. Was 
man like his Creator in goodnels and juſtice, I ſhould be for following 
this great model; but where goodneſs and juſtice are not eſſential to the 
ruler, I would by no means put my ſelf into his hands to be diſpoſed of 
according to his particular will and pleaſure, oY nets 
It is odd to conſider the connection between Deſpotic government and 
Barbarity, and how the making of one perſon more than man, makes 
the reſt Teſs. Above nine parts of the world in ten are in the Toweft ſtate 
of ſlavery, and conſequently ſunk into the moſt groſs and brutal igno- 
rance. European ſlavery is indeed a ſtate of liberty, if compared with 
that whieh prevails in the other three diviſions of the world; and there- 
fore it is no wonder that thoſe who-grovel under it have many tracks 
of light among them, of which the others are wholly deſtitute. 
Riches and plenty are the natural fruits of liberty, and where theſe 
abound, learning and all the liberal. arts will immediately lift vp their 
heads and flouriſh. As a man muſt have no flaviſh fears and apprehen- 
ſions hanging upon his mind, who will indulge the flights of fancy or 
fpeculation, and uſh his reſeatches into all the abſtruſe corners of truth; 
ſo it is neceſſary for him to have about him a competency of all the con- 
66 .ü _— 
The firſt thing: every one looks after, is to provide himſelf. with ne- 
ceſſaries. This point will engroſs our thoughts till it be ſatisfied. If 
this is taken care of to our hands, we look out for pleaſures and amuſe- 
ments; and among a great number of idle people there will be many 
whoſe pleaſures will lie in reading and contemplation. © Theſe are the 
two great ſources of knowledge, and as men grow wiſe they naturally 
love to communicate their diſceveries; and others ſeeing the happineſs 
of ſuch a learned life, and improving by their converſation, emulate, imi- 
tate, and ſurpaſs one another, till a nation is filled with races of wiſe and 
- oe under- 
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thoſe words in the chapter 0 of CGrene 4 the days that Ada. 
lived were nine hundred and thirty Jears, 4 ps ed; and. 7 6 the dar 


of Seth were nine hundred. and twelve 7 5 „ and he d Ai. 5 
days. of Meibuſatah were nine ny and 5 * ar 427 4, BO 


ixty nine years, and he 
immediately 


and: -onlider. th 5 Feral. ya 1 OUS. Way Wt ye 
pak f From life to 1 115 Tet Ty. We ple let iche * we 9 ad- 
monitions, that, bring-into my f 15 ch thoug ghts as ought. id be the 
daily lee t 50 1 15 


births of its inhabitants, and between ig num 855 male and that of 
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The 17 500 5 e Ae in 1 0 
5 . — Reader, as tho accounts which we meet 


t with of the deaths of emi- 
nent perfons, and of their behaviour in that dreadful ſeaſon.  T may alſo 
add, that there are no parts in hiſtory which affect and pleaſe the Reader 
in ſo ſenſible a manter. The reaſon I take to be this, becauſe there is 
no other ſingle circutnſtance in the ſtory of any perſon, which can poſſi bly 


be the caſe of every one who reads it. A Battle or a Triumph are con- 


junctures in which not one man fa a million is likely to be engaged; but 
when we ſee a perſon at the point of death, we 859051 forbear being at- 
tentive to every thing he fays or does, becauſe we are ſure, that ſome 
time er other We ſhall our ſelves be in the ſame melancholy circumſtances. 
The General, the Stateſman, or the Philoſopher, 'are perhaps characters 
which we may never act in; but the dying man is one whom, ſooner | or 


liter; we ſhall certainly refertiBle' „ IR DONT 1 


It is perhaps; for the ſathe' kind of reaſon that few books, written in 
E gli, have been ſo much peruſed as Doctor Sherlot ks Diſcourſe upon 


Death; though at the fame time 
uſed this excellent Piece, has hot p 
ſuaſtves to à religious life that ever Was written in any language. 
The conſideration, with which 1 ſhall clofe this Eſſay upon Death, is 


muſt own, that he who has not per- 
haps read one of the ſtrongeſt per: 


one of the moſt ancient and moſt beaten morals that has been recom- 


mended to mankind. B 
received; "though HA i 
mul to the'weig 


15 her being fo very common, and ſo univerſally 
away from it the grace. of novelty ty. adds very 
 thews that it K fe in 


in this Jife nothin Ep a. than a 8e and that A is not to 65 up his 
| 7 here, bur! 1 7 | i 


approach 1 


mai This eee womens, ha 2 f 2 Ee to Erie 10 15 


bitterneſs of Hitred, the thirſt of Avarice, and the cruelty of Aubin. 


I am very much 70 with the paſſage of Antigbanes, a very ancient 
Poet, who lived near an hund ed years before Socrates, which repreſents 
| the life of mar under” this view, 481 have here tranſlated it word for 
word. Be not grievent,1 he, above meaſure for thy dereaſed friends. 
They. are not dead, but Bad only ber op that Journey which 1s necefe. 
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| place of reception in which they are all of them aſſembled, and in this 

general. rendezvous of manking, live together in another ſtate of 8 

_ 1-think I have, in a former paper, taken notice of thoſe Me- 
taphors in Scripture, where life is termed a Pilgrimage, and thoſe who 
| paſs through it are called Strangers and Sajaurners upon earth. I ſhall 
conclude this with a ſtory, which I have ſomewhere read in the Travels 
of Sir Jom Ghardin ; that Gentleman, after having told us, that the Inns 
which receive the Caravans in Periz, and the eaſtern countries are cal- 
led by the name of Caravanſaries, gives us a relation to the followin 2 
PPE : 

A. Derviſe, aovelling; through Tartam, being aurived at the town of 
Batt, went into the King's palace by a miſtake, as thinking it to he a 
public Inn or Caravanſary. Having looked ahqut him for ſome time he 
entred into a lang gallery, where he laid down his Wallet, and ſpread bis 

carpet, in order to repaſe himſelf upon it after the manner of the eaſtern 
nations. He had not been long in this paſture befgre he was A ede 
70 of the gnards, who aßked him What was his huſing(s,; by Wakes? 
Derviſe told them be intended to take up his night's lodging in 
that ban ee The guards let him know, in a very angry manner, 
that the hauſe he Was in, was not a Caravanſary, but the King's palace. 
It happened that the King himſelf paſſed through che gallery 11 this 
debate, and ſmiling at the miſtake of the De 25 97 71 him how he 
could jo 1155 1 5 7185 1 not to To 5 1 1 1 A, 1 500 

V zhe Deruiſe, give me leave to agk Our 
or two. 8 were the perſons that ladged in this n 009 hen 15 ne 
firſt built? the King replied, His, Anceftars.. And who,. fays the Derui/e, 
was the laſt perſon that lodged here? the King replied, Hes Father. And 
who is it, ſays; the Deru/e, that bogen here at preſent ? the, King told 
him chat it wirf fie himſelf... And, n i s the Der uiſe, will be here 
mon A thekiyg anſwered, The young Prince his (op. ry Hir, 4aid 
1 ee 4. Nele at 1 | irs 1 9 805 ſo often, and receiyes 
a 4 e is Tor N but a 
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H E mom Gratias, in | his Little book Whereis he liys 1209 
- maxims for a man's advancing himſelf at Court, adviſes his Rea- 


28 der to aſſociate himſelf with the fortunate, and to ſhun the com- 
pany of the unfortunate ; which notwithſtanding the baſeneſs of the pre- 
cept to an honeſt mind, may have ſomething uſeful in it for thoſe who 


puſh their intereſt in the world. It is certain a great part of what we 
call good or ill fortune, riſes out of right or wrong meaſures, and ſchemes 
of life. When I hear a man complain of his being unfortunate in all 
his undertakings, 1 ſhrewdly ſuſpect him for a very weak man in his af- 


fairs. In conformity with this way of thinking, Cardinal Richlieu uſed 


to ſay, that unfortunate and imprudent were but two words for the ſame 
thing. As the Cardinal himſelf had a great ſhare both of prudence and 


good-fortune, his famous antagoniſt, the Count 4 Olivarex, was diſgraced 
at the Court of Madrid; becauſe it was alledged againſt him that he had 


never any ſucceſs in his undertakings. This, fays an eminent Author, 


was indirectiy accuſing him of imprudence. 


Cicero recommended Pompey to the Romans for 2 75 eee upon | 


three accounts, as he was a man of courage, conduct, and good-fortune. 
It was, perhaps, for the reaſon above-mentioned, namely, that a ſeries of 
good-fortune ſuppoſes a prudent management in the perſon whom it be- 
falls, that not only Hla the Dictator, but ſeveral of the Roman Empe- 
rors, as is ſtill to be ſeen upon their Medals, among their other titles, 
gave themſelves that of Felix or Fortunate. The heathens, indeed, ſeem 
to have valued a man more for his good-fortune than for any other qua- 
lity, which I think is very natural for thoſe who have not a ſtrong belief 
of another world. For how can I conceive a man crowned with many 
diſtinguiſhing bleſſings, that has not ſome extraordinary fund of merit and 
perfection in him, which lies open to the ſupream eye, though perhaps it 
is not diſcovered by my obſervation : ?* What is the reaſon , s and 
Virgil 


i, de 
—_ 
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Virgil's Heroes do not-form a reſolution, or ſtrike a blow, without the 
conduct and direction of ſome Deity? doubtleſs becauſe the Poets eſteem- 
ed it the greateſt honour to be favoured by the Gods, and thought the 
beſt way of praiſing. a man was, to recount thoſe favours which naturally 
im plied an, Ke envi merit in ths PERO: on whom they deſcen- 


ded. x 
\ Thoſe who believe a future Mate of rewards and puniſhments, act very 


abſurdly, if they form their opinions of a man's merit from his ſucceſſes. 

But certainly, if I thought the whole circle of our Being was, concluded 

between our births and deaths, I; ſhould: think a man's good-fortune the 

meaſure and ſtandard of his real merit, ſince Providence would have no 
opportunity of. rewarding his virtue and perfections, but in the preſent 
life. A virtuous unbeliever, who lies under the preſſure of misfortunes, 

has reaſon to cry out, as they ſay Brutus did a little before his death, O 

Virtue, I have mak cata thee as a fubſantial good, but I find thou art 

an empty name. 

But to return to our firſt point. Though prudence does undoubtedly 
in a, great meaſure produce our good or ill fortune in the world, it is 
certain there are many unforeſeen accidents and occurrences, which very 
often pervert the ſineſt ſchemes that can be laid by human wiſdom. The 
race is not always to the ſwift, nor the battle to the ſtrong. Nothing leſs 
than infinite wiſdom can have an abfolute command over fortune; the 
higheſt degree of it which man can poſſeſs, is by no means equal to for- 
tuitous events, and to ſuch contingencies as may riſe in the proſecution of 
our affairs. Nay, it, very often happens, that prudence, which has always 
in it a great mixture of caution, hinders a mA from being ſo fortunate 
as he might poſſibly have been without it. A perſon who only aims at 
what is likely to ſucceed, and follows cloſely the dictates of human pru- 
dence, never meets 'with thoſe great and unforeſeen ſucceſſes, which 
are often the effect of a ſanguine temper, or a more happy raſhneſs; and 
this perhaps may be the reaſon, that according-to the common obſerva- 
tion, Fortune, like other E emales, deughes rather in favouring the young 
than the old. 

D pon the whole, fines man is n ſhort-ſ ghted a creature, and the ac- 
cidents which may happen to him ſo various, I cannot but be of Dr. Til 
lot ſon's opinion in another caſe, that were there any doubt ofa Providence, 

yet it certainly would be very deſireable there ſhould be ſuch a Being of 

infinite wiſdom and goodneſs, on whoſe direction we might rely 1 in the 


Conduct of humane life. 
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* It is 4 gtear preſumprion to aftribe our ſurceſſes to our on mange 
mere, a got to efttem our Rives upotr any bleflſhg, rather 2s it ische 
bounty of lezen, chan the arquifitivtt of out owtt prügence. Fam very 
well teaſed! With 4 Nedat Whith was truck by Ouch BBSrdrrh 4 little 
after the defeat of the invitethſe Armada, to perpetüate the memory of 
that extraordinary eyent. It is well known how the King of Spain, and 
others Who were enemies of chat 
glory, aſcribed the ruiti of their" 
15 tempeſts, thin to the bravery of the" 
ſtead of loolthg upon this as x ditiſritition's 


upon ſuch a ſigrial fayour of Provicerce, atid 4ccordingly 


+ the Medal above: mentioned, fas tepreſenteck 4 fleet denten by a 
irſeri ption, 


tempeſt, and falling foul upotr one artother; with that religious 
Aﬀttvit Deus & lend. mM Mir with bis Witd, ard they "we 


ſcattered. 
Eo: 3 of a eh 8 . Ss nals F canner a 


Let rather to the violence of ſtorms 
. Queen Blizubeib, in- 
et Honour, value herſelf 


preſent recollect, and who had been à patrictilar fayourite of Fortune, 


that upon recounting bis vickortes among his friends, he added at the 
end of ſeveral great acklons, Aud in thin Fortune bud ns ure. Alter 
which it is obferved in hiſtory, chat tie never proſpered in any thing be 


undertook. 
As 4 and a conceitedneſs of dit own abilities, are very moek⸗ 


ing and offenſive to men of fenfe and virtue, we may be fure they ate 
highly diſpteafing to that Being who delights irt an humble: mind, affd by 
Seierl of his diſpetifati6ts feems purpoſely to ſhew us, that our owt 
ſchernies or prudence have no ſtfare in our adyancentents. 
Since on this ſubje&T have already admitted feveral quotations which 


have occurted to th ty memory upon writing this Paper, I will conclude 


it with a little Perſian table. Xa drop of water fell out of a cloud into 
the ſea, and finding it felf loft in fuch an immenfity of fluid matter, broke 
out into the following reflection: „ Alas! what an incenſiderable creature 


& am I in this prodigious ocean of waters! my exiſtenee is of no eoncern 


« to the univerſe, I am reduced to a kind of nothing, and am leſs than | 


« the lealt of the works of God.“ It fo happened, that an oyſter, which 
lay in the neighbourhood of this drop, chanced to gape and fwallow it up 
in the midit of this his Furmbfe ſofifocuy. The drop, fays the Fable, lay a 
great while H ardening inthe ſhell, untif b. Naegrees! it was fipetied into a pear}, 


which falling into the hands- ofa diver, after a long ſeries of adventures, is 


at preſent that famous pearl which i 1s fixed on the top of the Per/zan Diadem. 
Thurſday, 


ext” Prices, to derbgate from her 


in the reverſe 
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A drin exhauſt Hporons pullidtes ares” 


dere. et. & pleus ſemper tollatun ace. 
Nu. rut * Or os 15 2 wo Juv, 


Ae. Feen | 
Am. turned of my . 3 jt am . a man af 1 
«x ec meek. temper... About a dozen years ago 1 Was married, for my 
„ (ms; to a young woman of a good family, and of an high ſpirit; 
« « but could not rob A her to eloſe with me, before I had entered inte a 
treaty with her longer than that of the grand Alliance. Among other 
60 3 it was therein ſtipulated, that ſhe thould have 400 l. a year for 
« Pin-money, which I obliged my ſelf to pay quarterly into the hands of 
e one who acted as her Plenipotentiary in that affair. I have ever fince 
« religiouſly obſerved my part in this ſolemn agreement. Now, Sir, fo 
« jt is, that the Lady has had ſeveral children ſince I married her; to 


« which, if I ſhould credit our malicious neighbours, her Pin- money ig 


& not a little contributed. The education of thefe my children, who, 
« contrary:to my expectation, are horn to me every year, ſtreightens me 
&« fo e that L have begged their mother to free me from the obliga- 
T * aid of the toned Pin. monæh, that it may go towards making 
a proviſion for ben family. This propoſal makes her noble blood ſwell 
66 « ins veins, inſomuch that finding me a little tardy in her laſt quar- 
« ter's payment, the threatens me every day to arreſt me; and proceeds 
6 ſo far as to tell me, that if I do not do her juſtice, I ſhall dye in a jay}, 
« 'To this ſhe adds, when her paſſion will let her argue calmly, that the 
e has ſeveral play-debts on her hand, which muſt be diſcharged very ſud- 


« D that ſhe cannot lofe her money as becomes a woman of her 
K faſhion, 


1 « « faſhion, if ſhe. makes.me any abatements in this article. 1 via Sir, 
« you. will take an occaſion from hence to give your opinion upon a ſub- 
a ject which you have not yet touched, and inform us if there are any 
< precedents for this uſage among our anceſtors; or whether you find 
« 8 mention of Fan N hene, or an other of the 
< Civilians. 
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I am ever 15 humble 75 your Kune, Joſiah F rbbls, E 72 
„ eee eee enen Wt Xe dad 

20s tare i is no man living who.; is a more profeſſed advocate for the fair 
ſex than my ſelf, ſo there is none that would be more unwilling to in- 
vade any of their ancient rights and privileges; but as the doctrine of 
Pin- nioney is of a very late date, unknown to our great grandmothers, 

and not yet received by many of our modern Ladies, 1 think | It 1s for the 
intereſt of both ſexes to keep it from ſpreading.” e gges. 

Mr. Fribble may not, perhaps, be much miſtaken 3 © intimates; that 
the ſupplying a man's wife with Pin-money, is furniſhing her with arms 

againſt himſelf, and in a manner becoming acceſſary to his own diſhonour. 
We may, indeed, generally obſerve, that in proportion as a woman is 
more or leſs beautiful, and her husband advanced in years, ſhe: ſtands in 
need of a greater or leſs number of Pins, and upon a treaty of marriage, 
riſes or falls in her demands accordingly. It muſt likewiſe be owned, 
that high quality in a Miſtreſs does very much n this article 1 in the 
marriage reckoning. 

But where the age and circumſtances of both parties are pretty much 
upon a level, I cannot but think the inſiſting upon Piu money is very ex- 
traordinary; and yet we find ſeveral matches broken off upon this very 

head. What would a foreigner, or one who is a ſtranger to this pra- 
ctice, think of a Lover that forſakes his Miſtreſs, becauſe he is not willing 
to keep her in Pins; but what would he think of the Miſtreſs, ſhould 
he be informed that ſhe asks five or fix hundred pounds a year for this 
uſe? Should a man unacquainted with our cuſtoms be told the ſums which 

are allowed in Great Britain, under the title of Pin money, what a pro- 
digious conſumption of Pins would he think there was in this iſland? 

A Pzn a day, ſays our frugal proverb, 7s a great a year; ſo that accor ding 
to this calculation, my friend Fribble's wife muſt every year make uſe 
of eight millions fix hundred and forty thoufand ve) Pins. | - 

I am not. ignorant that our Britiſh Eadies alledge they comprehend 

under ys er term ſeveral other conveniencies of life; I could there - 
fore 
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fore with, for the honour: of my country-· women, that they had Bae 
called it Needle money, which might have implied ſomething of good- 
houſewifry, and not have given the malicious world occaſſon to think, 
that dreſs and trifle. have always 438 per wol Place in a woman 8 
thoughts... Tat 
I know: ſeverab of my fair Readers urge, in defence of his aniice, 
chat it is but a neceſſary proviſion to make for themſelves,” in caſe their 
husband proves a churl or a miſer; ſo that they conſider. this allowance 
as a kind of Alimony, which they may lay their claim to without actu- 
ally ſeparating from their husbands. But with ſubmiſſion, I think a wo- 
man who will give up her ſelf to a man in marriage, where there is the 
leaſt room for ſuch an apprehenſion, and truſt her perſon to one whom 
ſhe will not rely on for the common neceſſaries of life, may very pro- 
perly be accuſed (in the Phraſe of an homely proverb) of aan ena 
8 and pound fooliſp. 
It is obſerved of over · cautious Generals, that they never engage in a 
batt, without ſecuring a retreat, in caſe. the event ſhould not anſwer 
their expectations; on the other hand, the greateſt, Conquerors have 
burnt their ſhips, and broke down the bridges behind them, as being 
determined either to ſucceed or die in the engagement. In the ſame 
manner I ſhould very much ſuſpect a woman who takes ſuch precautions 
for her retreat, and contrives methods how ſhe may live pig with- 
out the alfection of one to ham the j JI: her Lal for WF 


8 


„ 8 


nations, and 7 5 of both parties are not the fame. y, le is no 
greater incitement to love in the mind of man, than the ſenſe of a 
perſon's depending upon him for her eaſe and happineſs; as a woman 
uſes all her endeavours to. pleaſe the perſon whom the looks upon as her 
honour, her comfort, and her ſupport; 

For this reaſon I am not very much ſurprized at the behaviour of a 
rough country Squire, Who, being not a little ſhocked at the proceeding 
of a young widow that would not recede from her demands of Pin- 
money, was ſo enraged. at. her. . mercenary temper, that he told her in 
great wrath, As much as ſhe; thought him her ſlave, he would ſhew | 
« all the world he did not care a pin for her. Upon which he flew 


out of the room, and never ſaw her more. 


Socrates, 


408. e SPECTATOR. Nag. 


FE ' Sverars, in Plato's  Mloibiades, aps, de was informed by one, who 
155 had travelled through ra, that us he palled .over t ads, 
and enquired what abe name of che place wes, Aber kchd bun it ns 
the Quern girdle; to which he adde, that another wille fich which 
lay by it, was called the Queen's veil, and that in the ſame manner 
there was a large portion of ground ſet afide for every part af ber 
Majeſty's dreſs. "Theſe lands et not be e =alled '<e Quark 
of Pure Nin money. i 
Jremember my fend, Sir Moes who 1 dare ay never vec this 
paſſage in Plato, told me ſome time ſinde, courting the 
perverſe widow (of whom 1 have given an account in former papens) 
he had Adiſpoſed of an hundred acres in a Diamond-ring, wich he 
would have preſented her wich, had the thought fit to accept it; and 
that upon her wedding Hay ſhe ſhould have carried on her head fifty 
of the talleſt Oaks upon his eſtate. He further informed me that he Hl 
would have given her a Colepit to keep her in clean linnen, that he Z 
would have allowed her the profits of a Windmill for her fans, and haue : 
prefented her, enee in three years, with the ſheering of his ſheep fur 
ther uncker. petticoats. To which the Knight atways adds, chat though 
he did not care for fine cloaths himſelf, there thould not have been 
woman in the country better dreſſed chan my Lady Coverhy. Sir Ro en 
perhaps, may in this, as well as in many other 8 his devices, appear 
ſomething odd and ſingular, but if the humour of Pin- money pre- 
vails, I think it would be very proper for every Gentleman of an eſtate 
to mark out ſo many acres of it under the fge of The Tins. a 
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g T is CER that.a man improves mare * evading the K of a 

. perſon eminent for prudence and virtue, than by the fineſt rules and 

*- precepts of morality. In the fame manner a repreſentation of thoſe 
calamities and misfortunes which a weak man ſuffers from wrong mea- 
Jures, and :ill-concented ſchemes of life, is apt to make a deeper impreſ- 
Lon upon aur minds, than the wiſeſt maxims and inſtructions that can be 
given as, for.avoiding the like folles and indiſcretions in our own pri- 
vate conduct. It is for this reaſon -that I lay before my reader the fol- 
lowing letter, and leave it with him to make his own uſe of i it, without 


adding: any reflections of my on upon the Ae 


Mr. SphETAT OR; oft | 
* HA . carefully 8 a letter ſent you by ze Fribble, 
* + Eſq; with your ſubſequent diſcourſe upon Pin- money, 1 do 
< preſame to trouble you with-an-account-of my own cafe, which I look 
< upon to he no leſs deplorable than that of Squire Fribble. I am a per- 
« ſan.of no extraction, having begun the e with a ſmall parcel of 
« ruſty iron, and was for ſome years common ly known by the name of 
« Fack Anil. I have naturally a very happy Genius for getting money, 
« inſomuch that by the age of five and twenty I had ſcraped together 
four thauſand two hundred pounds, five ſhillings, and a few odd pence. 
4 then launched out into conſiderable buſineſs, and became a bold tra- 
« der-both by ſea and land, which in a few years raiſed me a very con- 
ſiderable fortune. 9 or theſe my good ſervices I was knighted i in the 
Vo III. F f f 0 wy 
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Be. thirty fifth year of my age, and lived with great dignity among my 
<-City-neighboors by the name of Sir John Anvil. Being in my tem- 
et per very ambitious, I was now bent upon making a family, and ac- 


« cordingly reſolved that my deſcendants ſhould have a daſh of good 
t blood in their veins. In order to this I made love to the Lady Mary 
« Oddly, an indigent young woman of Quality. To cut ſhort the mar- 
verlage treaty, I threw her a Charte Blanche, as our news-papers call it, 
4 deſiring her to write upon it her own terms. She was very conciſe in 
„ her demands, inſiſting only that the diſpoſal of my fortune, and the 
« regulation of my family, ſhould be entirely in her hands. Her father 
ce and brothers appeared exceedingly averſe to this match, and would not 
4 ſee me for ſome time: but at preſent are fo well reconciled, that they 
« dinè with me almoſt every day, and have borrowed conſiderable ſums 
« of me; which my Lady Mary very often twits me with, when ſhe 
«would ſhew me how kind her relations are to me. She had no Por- 
tion, as I told you before, but what ſhe wanted in fortune, ſhe makes 
up in ſpirit. She at firſt changed my name to Sir Jobn Envil, and at 
4 preſent writes her ſelf Mary Emville. I have had ſome children by 
< her, whom ſhe has chriſtned with the Sirnames of her family, in order, 
«as ſhe tells me, to wear out the homelineſs of their parentage by the 
« father's ſide. Our eldeſt ſon is the honourable Oddly Euville, Eſg; 
« and our eldeſt daughter Harriot Euville. Upon her firſt coming into 
« my family, ſhe turned off a parcel of very careful ſervants, who had 
been long with me, and introduced in their ſtead a couple of Black- 
ct a-moors, and three or four very genteel fellows in laced liveries, be- 
« ſides her French. woman, who is perpetually making a noiſe in the 
« houſe in a language which no body underſtands, except my Lady 
« Mary. She next {et her ſelf to reform every room of my houſe, ha- 
ving glazed all my chimney-pieces with -looking-glaſs, and planted 
« every corner with ſuch heaps of China, that I am obliged to move 
about my own houſe with the greateſt eaution and circumſpection, 
« for fear of hurting ſome of our brittle furniture. She makes an illumi- 
nation once a week with wax-candles in one of the largeſt rooms, in 
« order, as ſhe phraſes it, to ſee company. At which time the always 
« deſires me to be abroad, or to confine my ſelf to the cock- loft, that I 
« may not diſgrace her among her viſitants of quality. Her footmen, as 
4 told you before, are ſuch beaus, that I do not much care for askin 
them queſtions; when I do, they anſwer me with a ſawey frown, and 
* ſay that every thing, which 1 find fault with, was done by my Lady 


Mary's 
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with their next liveries, having lately obſerved the footmen of two or 


three perſons of Quality hanging behind the coach with ſwords by their 
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She tells me that ſhe intends they ſhall wear ſwords: 


ſides. As ſoon as the firſt; honey-moon was over, I repreſented to 


her the unreaſonableneſs of thoſe daily innovations which ſhe made in 
my family; but ſhe told me I was no longer to conſider my ſelf as Sir 
John Anvil, but as her husband; and added, with a frown, that I did 
not ſeem to know who ſhe was. I was ſurpriſed to be treated thus, after 


ſuch familiarities as had paſſed between us. But ſhe has ſince given 
me to know, that whatever freedoms ſhe may ſometimes . indulge me 


in, ſhe expects in general to be treated with the reſpec that is due to 


her birth and quality. Our children have been trained up from their 
infancy. with ſo-many accounts of their mother's family, that they know 
the ſtories of all the great men and women it has produced. Their 


mother tells them, 'that ſuch an one commanded in ſuch a ſea engage- 


ment, that their great Grandfather had a horſe ſhot under him at 
Edgehill, that their Uncle was at the ſiege of Buda, and that her mo- 
ther danced in a ball at court with the Duke of Monmouth; with abun- 


dance of fiddle-faddle of the ſame nature. I was, the other day, a 


little out of countenance at a queſtion of my little daughter Harriot, 
who asked me, with a great deal of innocence, why I never told them 
of the generals and admirals that had been in h family. As for my 
eldeſt ſon Oddly, he has been ſo ſpirited up by his mother, that if he 
does not mend his manners I ſhall go near to diſinherit him. He drew 
his ſword upon me before he was nine years old, and told me, that he 


expected to be uſed like a gentleman ; upon my offering to corre& 
him for his inſolence, my Lady Mary ſtept in between us, and told 
me, that I ought to conſider there was ſome difference between his 
mother and mine. She is perpetually finding out the features of her 
own relations in every one of my children, though, by the way, I 


have a little chub-faced boy as like me as he can ſtare, if I durſt fay ſo; 


but what moſt angers me, when ſhe ſees me playing with any of them 
upon my knee, the has begged me more than once to converſe with 


the children as little as poſſible, that they may not learn any of my 


awkard tricks. 


«You mult farther know, ſince Iam opening my heart to you, that 


c« 
cc 


ſhe thinks her ſelf my ſuperior in ſenſe, as much as ſhe is in quality, 


and therefore' treats me like a plain well-meaning man, who does not 


. know the World. She dictates fo 75 in my own Pets, ſets me right 
4c | 2 | nf 


412. 


in point of trade, and if F if 1 diſagree with der about any of my ſhips. at 
% ſex; wonders thark wit diſpute with her, when I know very well that 
0 er en grandfather was a Flag officer. 

To compleat my fufferings, ſhe has teiſed me for chu quarter of 4 
« year laſt paſt, to remove into one of the Squares at the other end of 
« the town, promiſing, for my encouragement, that I thall have as good 
« 4 Cock-loft as any Gentleman in the Square ; to which the honourable 
4 Oddly Emnville, Eſq; always adds, like a * as he 1 Is, that he 
4: it will be as near the Court as poſſible. 

1 ſhort, Mr. Syzcrart on, I am fo much out of my uml ele- 
« 4 that to recover my old way of life I would be content to begin 
« the world again, and be plain Fack Anvil; but alas! I am in for life, 
4 0 am bound to ſubſeribe my ſelf, with great ſorrow of heart, 


Dur humble re lan n Kot. 
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Court of France, for eſtabliſhing a Political Academy, and I my 
ſelf having received Letters from ſeveral Virtuoſo's among my 
foreign correſpondents, which give ſome light into that affair, I intend 
to make it the ſubject of this day's Speculation. A general account of 
this project may be met with in the Daily Courant of laſt Friday in the 
following words, tranſlated from the Gazette of Amſterdam. 


Pavia, February 12. « It i is confirmed, that the King has 1 to 
« eſtabliſh a new Academy for Politics, of which the Marqueſs de Tor- 
4 +y, ' Miniſter and Secretary of State, is to be protector. Six Academi- 
« Cians are to be choſen, endowed with proper talents, for beginning to 


* form this Academy, into which no perſon is to be admitted under 


« twenty 
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twenty five years of age: they muſt likewiſe have each an eſtate of two 
* thaufand livres a year, either in- pofſeſſ;on,- or ta come to them by in- 
4 heritance. The King will allow to each a penſion of a thouſand livres. 
Tbey are likewiſe: to have able maſters to teach them the neceſſary 
« Sciences, and to inſtruct them in all the Treaties of Peace, Alliance, 
« and others which have been made in ſeveral Ages paſt. Theſe mem- 
« bers. are to meet twice a week at the Louvre. From this Seminary 
are to be choſen Secretaries to Ambaſlies, who by degrees may advance 


Cardinal Richelieu Politicks made Frexce the terror of Exrgpe, The 
Stateſmen who have appeared in that nation of late years, have on the 
cantrary rendered it either the pity or contempt of its neighbours. The 
Cardinal erected that famous Academy which has carried all the parts of 
palite learning to the greateſt height. His chief deſign in that inſtitution 
was to divert the men of Genius from meddling with Politics, a pro- 
vince in which he did not care to have any one elſe to interfere with 
him. On the contrary, the Marquis de Torcy ſeems reſolved to make 
ſeveral young men in France as wile as himſelf, and is therefore taken 
up at preſent in eſtabliſhing a nurſery of {tateſmen. 
Some private. Letters add, that there will alſo be erected a Seminary 
of Petticoat Politicians, who are to be brought up at the feet of Madam 
de Maiutenon, and to be diſpatched into foreigu Courts upon any emer- 
gencies of ſtate ; but as the news of this laſt project has not been yet con- 
irmed, I ſhall take no farther notice of it. e ONE 
Several of my Readers may doubtleſs remember that upon the conclu- 
ſion of the laſt war, which had heen carried on ſo ſucceſsfully by the ene. 
my, their Generals were many of them transformed into Ambafladors ; 
but the conduct of thoſe who have commanded in the preſent war, has, 
it ſeems, brought ſo little honour and advantage to their great Monarch, 
that he is reſolved to truſt his affairs no longer in the hands of thoſe mili- 
tary Gentlemen. u 14 
Ihe regulations of this new Academy very much deſerve our attention. 
The Students are to have in poſſeſſion, or reverſion, an eſtate of two 
thouſand French livres per Annum, which, as the preſent exchange runs, 
will amount to at leaſt one hundred and twenty fix pounds Eugliſh. This 
with the Royal allowance of a thouſand livres, will enable them to find 
themſelves in Coffee and Snuff; not to mention News- papers, Pen and 
Ink, Wax and Wafers, with the like neceſſaries for Politicians, 
; | A 
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A man muſt be at leaſt five and twenty before he can be ed i into 
the myſteries of -this Academy, though there is no queſtion but many 


grave perſons of a much more advanced age, who have been conſtant 
Readers of the Paris Gazette, will be glad to begin the world ew and 
enter themſelves upon this Liſt of Politicians. © 
The Society of theſe hopeful young Gentlemen is to be under ys FY 
rection of fix profeſſors, who, it ſeems, are to be ſpeculative Stateſmen, 
and drawn out of the body of the Royal Academy. Theſe fix wiſe 


maſters, according to my private Letters, are to have the following parts 


allotted them. 
The firſt is to inſtruct the Students in Sure Ligerdemain, as how to 


take off the impreſſion of a Seal, to ſplit a Wafer, to open a Letter, to 


fold it up again, with other the like ingenious feats of dexterity and art. 
When the Students have accompliſhed themſelves in this part of their 


profeſſion, they are to be delivered into the hands of their ſecond Inſtru- 


ctor, who is a kind of Poſture-maſier. —_ 

This Artiſt is to teach them how to nod Jjudicioully to mug up their 
ſhoulders in a dubious caſe, to connive with either eye, and i in a n 
the whole practice of Political Grimace. 

The third is a ſort of Language-maſter, who is to inſtruct Wert in eſis 
Stile proper for a Foreign Miniſter in his ordinary diſcourſe. And to 


the end that this College of Stateſmen may be thoroughly practiſed in the 


political ſtile, they are to make uſe of it in their common converſations; 

before they are employed either in foreign or domeſtic affairs. If one of 
them asks another, what a clock it is, the other is to anſwer him indi- 
rectly, and, if poſſible, to turn off the queſtion. If he is defired to change 


a Louis dor, he muſt beg time t conſider of it. If it be enquired of 


him, whether the King is at Verſailles or Marly, he muſt anſwer in a 


whiſper. If he be asked the news of the laſt Gagette, or the ſubject of 


a Proclamation, he is to reply, that he has not yet read it: or if he does 


not care for explaining himſelf ſo far, he needs only A his brow up | 


in wrinkles, or elevate the left ſhoulder. 
The fourth profeſſor is to teach the whole art of erm en 
and hieroglyphics; and to the end that they may be perfect alſo in this 
practice, they are not to ſend a Note to one another (though it be ap 
to borrow a Tacitus or a Machiavil) which is not written in eypher. 
Their fifth profeſſor, it is thought, will be choſen out of the ſociety 
of Jeſuits, and is to be well read in the controverſies of probable do- 
ctrines, mental reſeryations, and the rights of Princes. This learned man 
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is to inftru& them in the grammar, ſyntax, and conſtruing part of Treaty- 
Latin ; how to diſtinguiſh between the ſpirit and the letter, and like- 
wife demonſtrate how the ſame form of words may lay an obligation up- 
on any Prince in Europe, different from that which it lays upon his Moſt 
Chriſtian Majeſty. He is like wiſe to teach them the art of finding flaws, 
loop- holes, and evaſions, in the moſt ſolemn compacts, and particularly 
a great Rabinical Secret, revived of late years by the fraternity of Jeſuits, 
namely, that contradictory interpretations of the ſame article, may both 
/%ͤ́ A ß 0 CH UL 7 
When our Stateſmen are ſufficiently improved by theſe ſeveral Inſtru- 
ctors, they are to receive their laſt poliſhing from one who is to act a- 
mong them as Maſter f the Ceremonies. This Gentleman is to give 
them lectures upon thoſe important points of the Elbow Chair, and the 
Stair-head, to inſtruct them in the different ſituations of the right-hand, 
and to furniſh them with bows and inclinations of all ſizes, meaſures and 
proportions. In ſhort, this Profeſſor is to give the ſociety their Hin- 
ing, and infuſe into their manners that beautiful political ſtarch, which 
may qualifie them for Levees, Conferences, Viſits, and make them ſhine 
in what vulgar minds are apt to look upon as trifles. 


I have not yet heard any further particulars, which are to be obſerved 
in this Society of unfledged Stateſmen; but I muſt confeſs, had I a ſon of 
five and twenty, that ſhould take it into his head at that age to ſet up 
for a Politician, I think I ſhould go near to diſinherit him for a block-head 
Beſides, I ſhould be apprehenſive leaſt the ſame arts which are to enable 
him to negotiate between Potentates, might a little infect his ordinary be- 

haviour between man and man. There is no queſtion but theſe young 
Machiavils will, in a little time, turn their College upſide-down with 
plots and ſtratagems, and lay as many ſchemes to circumvent one another 
in a frog or a ſallad, as they may hereafter put in practice to over- reach 
a neighbouring Fringe or Se ns ag en] 5 
. We are told that the Spartans, though they puniſhed theft in their 
young men when it was diſcovered, looked upon it as honourable if it 
fucceeded. Provided the conveyance was clean and unſuſpected, a youth 
might afterwards boaſt of it. This, ſay the Hiſtorians, was to keep them 
harp, and to hinder them from being impoſed upon, either in their pub- 
lick or private negotiations. Whether any ſuch relaxations of morality, 
ſuch little jeux d'eſprit, ought not to be allowed in this intended Semi- 
nary of Politicians, I ſhall leave to the wiſdom of their Founder. 
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very well obſerved in his admirable Poem upon 


In che mean time we have fair warning given us by this doughty body 


of ſtateſmen; and as Sia ſaw many Marius in Cæſar, ſo I think we 


may diſcover many Torcys in this college of Academiciauc. Whatever we 
think of our ſelves, I am afraid neither our Smyrna or St. Fames's will be 
a match for it. Our Coffee: houſes are, indeed, very good inſtitutions, 
but whether or no theſe our Britiſb ſchools of politics may furniſh out as 
able Envoys and Secretaries as an Academy that is ſet apart for that pur- 
poſe, will deſerve our ſerious conſideration: eſpecially if we remember 
that our country is more famous for producing men of integrity than 
Stateſmen; and that on the contrary, French truth and Britiſh policy 
makes a conſpicuous figure in Nor HIN, as the Earl of Rocheſter has 
that barren ſubjeQ. 
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Mr. Sys CTATOR, | CCC 
Am amazed that among all the varisty of characters, with which 


HE 1 you have efriched your Speculations, you have never given usa 


'« picture of thoſe audacious'young' fellows among us, who bom- 


„ tmonly'þb by the name of Forrme-fealers, Vou mult know, Sir, Lam 
* one Who live in a continual apprehetifion of this fort of peqple, that 
« lye in wait, day and night, for our children, and may be boch 

a Kind of kidnappers wirhin the law. T am the father of a young heireſs, 


red as 


« whom I begin to look upon as marriageable, and who has looked upon 
« her ſelf as fuch for above theſe fix years. She is now in the eigh- 


« teenth year of her age. The Fortune-hunters have already eaſt their 
eyes upon her, and take care to plant themfelves in her view whene - 


« ver ſhe appears in any public aſſembly. I have my ſelf caught a young 


*Jjack-a-napes, with a pair of ſilver fringed gloves, in the very fact. You 


« muſt know, Sir, T have kept her as a priſoner of ſtate ever ſince the 
was in her teens. Her chamber windows are croſs-barred, ſhe is not 
« permitted 
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4 permitted to go out of the houſe. but with her keeper, who is a ſtayed 
relation of my own; I have likewiſe forbid her the uſe of pen and ink 
« for this twelve months laſt paſt, and do not ſuffer a ban box to be car- 
-« ried into her room before it has been ſearched. Notwithſtanding theſe 
« precautions, I am at my wits end for fear of any ſudden ſurprize. 
6 There were, two or three nights; ago, ſome fiddles heard in the ſtreet, 
'« which I am afraid portend me no good; not to mention a tall Triſb 
« man, that has been walking before: my houſe more than once this win- 
« ter, My kinſwoman likewiſe informs me, that the girl has talked to 
« her twice or thrice of a gentleman in a fair wig, and that ſhe loves to 
4 go to church more than ever ſhe did in her life. She gave me the ſlip 
about a week ago, upon which my whole houſe was in alarm. I im- 
« mediately diſpatched a hue and cry after her to the Change, to her 
e mantua-maker, and to the young Ladies that vilit her: but after above 
c an hours ſearch ſhe 3 4. of herſelf, having been taking a walk, as 
« ſhe told me, by Reſamond's pond. I have hereupon turned off her 
« woman, doubled her guards, and given new inſtructions to my relati- 
« on, who, to give her her due, keeps a watchful eye over all her moti- 
« ons. | This, Sir, keeps me in a perpetual anxiety, and makes me very 

« often watch when my daughter ſleeps, as I am afraid ſhe is even with 
« me in her turn. Now, Sir, what I would deſire of you is, to repre- 
« ſent to this fluttering tribe of young fellows, who are for making their 
« fortunes by theſe indirect means, that ſtealing a man's daughter for the 
« ſake of her portion, is but a kind of tolerated robbery; and that they 
„ make but a poor amends to the father, whom they plunder after this 
« manner, by going to bed with his child. Dear Sir, be ſpeedy in your 
« thoughts on this ſubject, that, if poſlible, N may ear before the 


60 „ disbanding of the army. 
* am, Ky 1 R, 


Tour moſt humble Aer, Tim. Watchwell 


eee the great Athenian General, being asked whether he would 
chuſe to marry his daughter to an indigent man of merit, or to a worth- 
leſs man of an eſtate, replied, that he would prefer a man without an 
eſtate, to an eſtate without a man. The worſt of it is, our modern for- 
tune · hunters are thoſe who turn their heads that way, becauſe they are 

ood for nothing elſe. If a young fellow finds he can make nothing of 
Cook and Littleton, he provides himſelf with a ladder of —— and by 
that means very often enters upon the premiſes. .. eye en 

* Vor. III. | G g g : The 
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The fame art of ſealing has likewiſe been praftiſed with good fncceſs 
by many military "reads. Stratagems of this nature mal e parts and 


induſtry fuperfivons, and cut ſhort the way to riches. ' | 

Nor is vanity a leſs motive than idlenefs to this kind af: eser 

purſuit. A Fop who admires his perſon i in a ga, ſoon enters inte a re- 

folution of making his fortune by it, ionin & oat every womati 
that falls in his way will 46 him e mur A jullice a as hed ors himfolf When 
an heirefs fees a man throwing particular graces into his ogle, or talking 
loud within her hearing, ſhe anght to Took to her ſelf; but if withaf ſhe 
obſerves a pair of red-heels, a patch, or any other particufarity in his 

_ dreſs, the cannot take too muck care of her perſon. Theſe are baits | 

not to be triffed with, charms that have done a world of execution, and 

made their way into hearts which have been thought impregnabſe. "The 
force of a man with thefe qualifications is ſo well known, that T atm eredi- 
bly informed there are ſeveral female undertakers abour'the Change, who 
upan the arrivarof a likely man out of a neighbouring kingdom, wil? fur- 
nim him with proper dre6 from head to foot, to be 15 for at 2 dou- 
ble 1775 on the day of marriage. _ 

e muſt, however, diſting! oh decween werte uten and Fortis? 
ſtealers. "The firſt are thols : aſſiduous gentlemen who employ their whoſe 
lives in the chace, without ever coming at the quarry. Suu has 
combedand powdered at the Ladies for thirty years together, and taken 
his. ſand in a fide box, till he is grown. wrinkled under their eyes. He 
is now laying the fame ſnares for the preſent generation of bemutres, which 
he practiſed on their mothers. Caztzhus, after having made bis applicati- 
ons to more than you meet with in Mr. Cowley's ballsd of inilivedſes, 
was at laſt ſmitten with a city Lady of 20000 & ſterling; but died of 
old age before he could bring matters to bear. Nor muſt F here omit 
my worthy friend Mr. Honey GOM, who has often told us in the club, 
chat for twenty: years upon the death of a childleſs rich man, 
be immediately drew on his boots, called for his horſe, and made up to 
the widow. When he is rallfec upon his i ſueceſs, WII I with . 
gafety tells us, erat he always found her præ- engaged. 

Widow are indeed the great game of your — : There 
is fearee + young fellow in the town of fix foot high, ih has not pafited 
itr review defore one or other of theſe Fr FU NOTE 

who 

"do bi nnn 

Upon a widow's Jorntnre Y 
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is Qaily employed in throwing darts, and kindling games. But as for Wi- 
dos, 4. are uch a ſubtle generation of people, that they may be left to 
their own conduct; or if they make a falſe ſtep in it, they are anſwer- 
able for it to no body but themſelves. The young innocent creatures 
who have no knowledge and experience of the world, are thoſe whoſe 
fafety-I would principally conſult in this ſpeculation. The ſtealing of fuch 
an one ſhould, in my , be as puniſhable as a rape. Where there 


is no judgment, there is no choice; and why the inveigling a woman be- 
of diſcretion, ſhould: not be as criminal as the 


fore ſhe is come to years 

ſeducing of her before ſhe is ten years old, Tam at a loſs to comprehend. 

—— — ———— erer nnn 5 : 
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DD Ds. a few moments "VER his death, ind his s friends 


who ſtood about him, if they thought he had ated his part well; 
and upon receiving ſuch an anſwer as was due to his estraordi- 
nary merit, Ler me then, ſays he, ge off the ſtage with your ap Janſe ; 
uſing the expreſſion with which the Roman Actors made their Exit at 
the concluſion of a Dramatic piece. I could wiſh that men, while they 
are in health, would conſider well the nature of the part they are enga- 
ged in, and what figure it will make in the minds of thoſe they leave be- 
hind them: whether it was worth coming into the world for, whether 
it be ſuitable to a reafonable Being; in ſhort, whether it appears grate- 
ful in this life, or will turn to an advantage in thenext. Let the ſycophant, 
or buffoon, the ſatyriſt, or the good companion, conlider with himſelf 
when his body mall be laid in the grave, and his ſoul paſs into another 
{tate of exiſtence, how much it will. redound to his praiſe to have it 
faid of him, that no man in An lam eat better, that he had an admirable 
talent at turning his friend into ridicule, that no body out-did him at an 
ill-natured jeſt, or that he never went to bed before he had diſpatched 


his third bottle. Theſe are, however, very cotton funeral orations, and 
G gg 2 Flogt- 
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Elogiums on deceaſed: perfons: who have afted- "among: wing: with 
fome figure and reputation. % 
But if we look into the bulk of our ſpecies, ey are yo 25 are not 
likely to be remembred a moment after their diſappearance: | They leave 
behind them no traces of their-exiſtence; but are forgotten as though theß 
had never been. They are neither wanted by the poor, regretted by —4 
rich, nor celebrated by the learned. They are neither miſſed in the Com- 
monwealth, nor lamented by private perſons. Their actions are of no 
ſignificancy to mankind, and might have been performed by creatures, of 
much leſs dignity, than thoſe who are diſtinguiſhed by the faculty of rea- 
ſon. An eminent French Author ſpeaks ſomewhere to the following 
purpoſe: have often ſeen from my chamber-window_ two noble crea. 
tures, both of them of an erect countenance, and endowed with reaſon. 
Theſe two intellectual Beings are employed from morning to night, in 
rubbing two ſmooth ſtones one upon another; that is, as the vulgar Phraſe 
it, in poliſhing marble. 8 
My friend, Sir ANDREW FREE ORr, as we were ſitting i in the club 
Hiſt night, gave us an account of: a. ſober citizen, who died a few days 
ſince. This honeſt man being of greater conſequence in his own thoughts, 
than in the eye of the world, had for ſome years paſt kept a journal of 
his life. Sir ANDRE w ſhewed us one week of it. Since the occur- 
rences ſet down in it mark out ſuch a road of action as that I have been- 
ſpeaking of, .I ſhall preſent my Reader with a faithful copy of it; after 
having firſt informed him, that the deceaſed perſon had in his youth been 
bred to trade, but finding himſelf not ſo well turned for buſineſs, he had 


for ſeveral years laſt paſt lived aropether upon a moderate ens 


Moxp Av. eight « a clock. put on my cloiths and walked into the 
. parlour. 
| _ a check 4 tro. Tied my knee- ſtrings, Fe) aden my: n | 
ours ten, eleven and twelve. Smoaked three pipes of Virginia. Read 
the Supplement and Dathy e Things go ill in the — Mr. Nif- 
by's opinion thereupon. - 
One 4 chock in rh e afternoon. Chid Ralph for miſlaying wy tobacco. | 
box. 0 
Tw W0- 4 chick.” Sate down to anner. Mom: Too many plumbs, andno 
ſewet. - 
From three to four. Took f my afternoons nap. G 212263 


From * to ſix. Walked into the fields. Wind, 8. 8. "En 
From 
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From [ix to ten. At the club. Mr. Nichy 8 opinion Wau 990 W 
Ten a cloct. Went to bed, flept ſound, + K u 1 


" Tozspay, zine Houtbay, tight" 4 enen Rofe': as RY PHE 

Nine a clock.” "WEE hands and face, ſhaved, put on "WF double 
foiled ſhoes. 

27 en, eleven, wende. Took a | walk to Iſlington... Md p 

One. Took a pot of mother Co's mild. n 

©" ores two and three. Returned, dined on a kmuckle of veal 1 and 
bacon, Mem. Sprouts wanting. 

Three. Nap as uſual ._ yy in 
From four bo fix. Coffee-houſe. Read the 1 news. A diſh of twiſt, 


Grand Vizier ſtrangled. 
From fo by to ten. At. the club. 9 NI 8 account of the great 


Turk. 
Ten. Dream of hs grand Vizier. Broken deep. 


WEDNESDAY, eight | a chck, Tongue of my ſhooe-buckle broke. . 


Hands but not face. 
Nine. Paid off the Butcher's bil. Mew. T0 be allowed for. the laſt 


leg of mutton. 
Ter, eleven. At the coffee houfe. More work in che north. Strun ger 


in a black whig asked me how ſtocks went. 
Frum twelve to one. Walked in the fields. Wind to the bn. 


From one to tuo. Smoaked a pipe and a half. 
Two. Dined as uſual. Stomach good. | 197 
Three. Nap broke by the falling of a Per diſh. Mem. Cook: mai aid 


in love, and grown careleſs. _ 
From four. to ſix.; At the coffee-houſe.. Advice from 183 that 


the grand Vizier was firſt of all ſtrangled, and afterwards beheaded. 
Si a clock in the evening. Was half an hour in the club before any 


body elſe.came. Mr, Nag of opinion that the grand Vizjer was not bange 


led the ſixth inſtant. 
Ten at . Went t to bed, slept without waking till nine next mor- 


ning. On. Searrt ws = 
re 62'S nine a tee Staid eben till two a he. for Sir Tir imo- 


thy. Who did not bring me my annuity according to his promiſG 
Two in the afternoon. de atm to I: Loſs of 5 Small 


deer ſowr. Beef — 
2 eee Gee. e, 
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bier Oo not take my nap | 
Four and 15 Gave Eh we the ar. Tuned off: my cook 


.. 


Sight, s 


7 Side fo 4 chck. ca Ae „ende 10 oy ane, " eee. w ny | 


:bnckte. Drank a glafs of purl te recover 9 "IVY 8 
Two and three. Dined, and ſlept well. ee 
From four to ſix. Went to the coffet · houſe. Mer Me, Ib 


a Te. 


Smoake fever: Pipes. Mr. Nirhh of opinion that * mee ee 


for the head. S IT 
Fir a clock. At the elub as Steward; Sat te V4; \ 
Twelve a clock, I to bed, rat that : dog mal beer vin e 


S Vizer. 


WY AY. Waked at t eleven, walked i in the bes wind N. *. 
255 Wwelve, Caught in a ſhower, . 


ne in the afternoon. Returned home, and aryed my fel {nl 4 
Two... Mr, Nix, ty dined with, me. Firſt courſe e Keevad 

Ox cheek, with a Braoks and Halt r. 2 F 
T TY g 6/eck. Qyerfſept may felf. OLE 26 
Went to the club. Th 6 0 have erg . a gutter: 


"F* * 


"Grand 


Vizie certainly n 1 | Gr. 
Fe 


not, but the Reider wt wilebaieauc find on an. 
tioned journaliſt taking ſo much care of a life that was filled with fuck 
inconſiderable actions, ane received ſo very ſmall improvements: and yet, 
if we look into the behaviour of many Whem we daily converſe With, 
we ſhall find that moſt of their hours are taken: in choſe three impor- 
tant artictes of eating, drinking, and de not fuppofd that a 
man loſes his time, who is not engaged 1 in  blick affairs, or in an illu- 
ſtrions courſe of action. On the cottirary, T believe'our hours may very 
often be more profitably laid out in ſuch tranſactions as make no figure in 
the world, than in ſuch ns are apt tu draw: upon them the attention of man- 
kind. One may became wiſor and better by ſeveral methods of employ- 
ing ones ſelf in ſecrecy and filenos, and do what is laudable without 
noiſe, or oſtentation. I would, however, recommend te every one of 


my Readers, the keeping a journal of their lives for one week, and ſet- 
ting 
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ſlate of themſelves, and, inalins them to-conſider fexiouſly 
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ting down punQually their whole ſeries of employments, during that 
ſpace-of time. This kind of ſelf-examinaion would give then a true 
What they are 
about. One day would reftifie the omiſſions of another, 4 man 
weigk all thoſe indifferent actions, Gs Ou wy} are * — 
tene * N bo be en for. ä 
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curious piece, entitled, The Journal of 4 Mohock. 
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HE Journal with which I preſented my Reader' on Tueſday laſt, 
has brought me in ſeveral letters. wich accounts of many private 
lives caſt into that form. I have the Rakr's. Journal, the Sor's 
nal, the Whore-maſfter's Fournal, and among feveral others a very 
By theſe inflances 
per has been miſtaken by 
ch te Vice as 


I find thar the intention of my laſt Tus fax 249 0. 
many of my Readers.” I did fot deſig mu 
Idleneſs, and ame d ar theſe perſons 4 t away their time rather in 
trifles and impertinence, than in erimes and immoratities. Offences of 
this latter kind are not to be dallied with, or treated in ſo ludierous 2 
manner. In ſhorty my Journal only holds up. foll/ to the light, and ſhews 
the diſagreeableneſs of ſuch actions as are indifferent. in themſelves, and 
blameable- only as they proceed from creatures endowed. with. reaſon... 
My following correſpondent, who calls her ſelf Clarin da, is ſuch a 
Journaliſt as Frequize: ſhe ſeems by her Letter to be placed in a modiſi 
ſtate of indifference between vice and virtue, and to be fuſceptible of 
either, were there proper pains taken with, her. Had her. Journal been 
filled with: gallantries, or ſuch; oceurrences; as. had ſie um her. wholly di- 
veſted of ber natural innocence, notwichſianding it might have been more 
pleaſing. to the generality of readers, I {houtd not. have publiſhed it; but 
as it is only the picture of a life filled with a faſhionable kind of gaietß 
and lazineſs, I ſhall ſet.down five days of it, as I have received it from 
the Hand of my correſpondent. _ Dear 
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Dear Mr. genen a Tc „ 7 Jiotk ellen cn 


cc cy ov: having ſet your readers enen i i 6 one @ of f Four laſt v week's! 

* papers, Thave performed. 'mine according to your orders, and 
cc herewith ſend it you encloſed. Vou muſt know, Mr. SSPEBOrAT OR, 
'< that I am a maiden; Lady of a good fortune, who have had ſeveral 
* matches offered me for theſs ten years laſt paſt, and have at preſent 
* warm applications made to me by a very pretty fellow. As I am at 

„my own diſpoſal, I come up to town every winter, and paſs my time 
in it after the manner you will find in the following Journal, Which 
e began to write 1 the very wy er your Specter upon that ſubject. 

| | 4 

TouzsDar Night. Could not 2⁰ to Deep till one in the morning for 

thinking of my Journal. . 


Wr NES DAN. From eigbe till ten. Drank two diſhes of chocolate 
in bed, and fell aſleep after them. 

From ten to eleven. Eat a 1 of bread and butter, drank A diſh of 
bohea; read the Spettator./ 191919 45 I 

From eleven to one. At my toilette, try'd- a new head. Gare ordfes 
for Veny to be combed and waſhed: Mem. I look beſt in blue. 1. 

From one till half an Bou. Mer 09. Prove to the . Eheap- 
— a couple of fans. 5571117 

Till foun. At dinner. Mem. Mr. 8 paſſed by i in his new liveries.; 

From four: to f. Dreſſed, paid a viſit to old Lady Blitbe 04 her 
aer. having before heard they were gone out of town that day. 
a From 8 to e n dee. Noyes hg al ae the ace oof 
Glamonds. 
7. HURSDAY. Di eleven a wh Er to eight in the morning. Dreamed 
at J punted to Mr. Froth, oo Aren 

From eight to ten. beet Read two acts 1 A. beet abed.” 

From ten to eleven. Tealtable. Sent to borrow! Lady Faddle's 4. 
pid for Veny. Read the play-bills. Received a letter Oy Mr. Froth. 
Mem. Locked it up in my ſtrong bon. 

' Reſt of the Morning. ' Fontange, the tire · woman, ner account of my 
Lady Blithe's waſh. © Broke a tooth in my little tortoiſe-ſhell comb. Sent 
Frank to know how my Lady Hetick reſted after her monky” $leaping out 
at window. Leaked: mT rn 5 1 me 5 glais' is not true. Re 
ſed by three. © , : | 

f N four. Dinner cold before I far down. Re tnx MENT 


1 33 r 4 
1 5 . 


Fyom 4 to bh. Saw comp: We Frorh' . Mittin. 
po account of the Mobothks. Mis tine for « pin. cuſion. Pitare in 
the lid of his ſnuff. box. Old Lady Fade "Promiſes es me . ere th 

ear; may hair. Loſt Pee gutiens at crimp. 3019 if, e RI 

| Twebve à chock at night. Went to bet. at; 26 sd, bid did 


Fripay. Eight in the , * 2 Read over all _ From I 
letters. Cupid and Lem. 5 
ithin all day, not 6 88 It vc 


Ten a clock... Stay d with 1 
conference with my mancud-maker. Sr 


Fran ten to twelve, It 

a {uit of ribbands, Broke my blue. china cup. . 
From twelve to one. Shut my ſelf up in my chamber, praftifed Ad 

Betty Modely's Skuttle, - : 8 808 : 
One in rbb afternoon, Called for m. flowered handkerchief. Worked 

"Half a violer-leaf in it. fe aked and head ont of order. "Throw b 4 

my work, and read over the temaining part of uren gebe. 5 
Fyom three to four. Dined. 4 | 


From for to twelve.” 1 . my mind, Seen, went Added, and 
played at ctimp till midnight. dag Mrs Fpirely at ho Converts 
tion : Mrs. Brillam's necklace falfe ſtones.” 7004 es Loveuay | ding 


ro be married to a young fellow that is not worth a groat. MIL e 
gone into the country. Tom. Thonky has red hair. Men, Mrs. Cpite! 
. whiſpered in my ear that the'had ſomething to tell me about Mr. el 
1 am ſure it is not true. 
Berween rurlue and one.  Dreamed 1 that Mr. Froth W at ny. feet, 
and called me /ndameors:; 


SArotvar. Role at eight a clock in the tin Sat docen to 
toilette. 
1 0 tight te line. Shifted a Patch 11 half an tour b before 1 could 
determine it. Fixed it above my left ey ebrow. 985 
© From nine to tuelve. Drank my tea, Find dreſſed. 
From twelve to two. At chappel. A great deal 7 good edit an 
Mem. The third air in the new opera. Lady Blithe dre 12 . 
From three to four. Dined. Mrs. Kirry called nne to go to the 


Opera before I was riſen from table. Aa As er 
From dinner to fix. Drank tea. Tamed alfa foorman for being rude 
to Veny. og N 


Six a cloct. Went to the * I did nat; fred. Froth, ll e be- 


eines of the ſecond act. Mr. R W i baden in a black 
Wer. III. ei ig. 
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lui ſaid he was Mr. Frobß. n 0 
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wig. Bowed to a Lady in the front box. Mr. Froth and his friend 
clapped Nicolini in aun, third Act. Mr. Froth cried out Arcor. Mr. Froth. 


led me to my chair. I think he ſqueezed my hand. 


Eleven at night. Went: to bed. ERS dreams, Metbonght A Nice 


Sonde pff I Rt 


Monvay. Eigbt à clock. Walked = Mis Kivey: e AY 
upon the chair by me. Kitty repeated: hoe book the eight beſt lines 


in the play. Went in our mobbs to the dumb man, according to appoint- 


ment. Told me that my lover's name began with a G. Mem. The Con- 


SAYS 1 


| jurer was within a letter of Mr. Froth's name, .. . 


in 


« Upon looking back into this my Journal, I find that] a am At; a «hob to 


« K know whether I paſs my time well or ill; and indeed never thought of 


« conſidering how. I did it, before I peruſed your Speculation upon that 
« ſubject. ] ſcarce find a ſingle action in theſe five days that I can-tho- 


roughly approve of, except the working upon the violet-leaf, which 1 
am reſolved to finiſh the firſt day I am at ſeiſure. As, for Mr; Froth 


and Yeny, I did not think they took up ſo much of my time and 


4 thoughts, as I find they do upon my Journal. The latter of them I will 
c turn off if you infiſt upon it; and if Mr. Froth does not bring matters 


« to, a concluſion very ſuddenly, I will not let: my life run away in a 


2 our Humble . . 


To al one of the 1 of my ; firſt paper; and to confirm Ca- 
rinda in her good inclinations, I would have her conſider what a pretty 


figure ſhe would make among poſterity, were the hiſtory of her whole 
life publiſhed like ltheſe five days of it. I ſhall conclude my paper with 


an epitaph written by an uncertain author on Sir Philip Sidneys ſiſter, a 
Lady who ſeems to have been of a temper very much different = 
that of Clarinda. The laſt thought of it is ſo very noble, £ that I dare fay 


my e will pardon the quotation, _ 
On the Counteſs oro; ig of Pembroke. 


RA this marble hear ſe- Lee eee 
Tier the fubjett of all verſe, - chal] TE SBS 

Sidney's 4 Mer, Pembroke s mother; SUFI 
Death, &er thou haſt kill d another, e 1 8 7 
Fair and learn d, and good as pe 
Time ſhall * a dart at thee. 17. ati 
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at 


| ry friend Sir Nees DE enn told me the AY night, 


that he had been reading my paper upon Weſtminſter- Abby, in 
which, ſays he, there are a great many ingenious fancies. He 


told me at the lame time, that he obſerved I had promiſed another paper 


upon the Tombs, and that he ſhould be glad to go and ſee them with me, 
not having viſited them ſince he had read hiſtory. I could not at firſt 
imagine how this came into the Knight's head, till recollected that he 
buſy all laſt ſummer upon Baker's Chronicle, which he 
has quoted ſeveral times in his diſpute with Sir ANDREW FKEKTORT 
ſince his laſt coming to town. Accordingly I promiſed to call upon him 


the next morning, that we might go together to the Abby. 

I found the Knight under his Butler's hands, who always ſhaves him. 
He was no ſooner dreſſed, than he called for à glaſs of the widow Tyue- 
bys water, which he told me he. always drank before he went abroad. 

ſe recommended to me a dram of it at the fame time, with ſo much 
heartineſs, that I could not forbear drinking it. As ſoon as I had got it 
down, I found it very unpalatable ; upon Which the Knight obfetving that 
I had made ſeveral wry faces, told me that he knew I ſhould not like it 
at firſt, but that it Was the beſt thing 3 in the world 12 Inſt the 1 5 or 


ravel. 2 rn 74 ver, yl; Y Fact Wo. 
ay HOO wiſhed indeed that he bad acquainted me ud he virtues 


off It ſooner ; but it was too late to complain, and I knew what he had 
done was out of good-will. Sir Roctxs told me further, that he look- 


ed upon it to be very good for a man whilſt he ſtaid in town, to keep 
off infection, and that be! got together a quantity of it upon the firſt news 


of the ſickneſs being at Dantcitt: When of a fudden turning ſhort to 


one of his ſervants, who ſtood behind him, he bid him call a ng be 
coach, and take care it was an elderly. man that droye it, i 
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He then reſumed his diſcourſe upon Mrs. Traeby's water, telling me 
that the widow Tyweby was one W 
and Apothecaries in the county: tat me ditt. 
within five miles of her, that ien 
ſorts of people; to which the 
jointure, and that the whole country 9 fain have it a 5 between 
him and her; and truly, fays Sir Roc ER, if T had not deen e engaged, 

perhegt᷑ I could nat have do better. tal de TIC... . 

"Hs diſcourſe was broken off by his man 8 telling Nan he had "alled a 
coach. Upon our going to it, r 
oft asked, the 8 erg was good upon the feHow;s tel 

g him he wo! tit, the Knight turned iq me, told me he lo 
Oates went. in without further ceremony. 
e had, nat gane fr when Sir Ron. popping out his head, calbd 

1 e nen FP, from his box, N his, preſenting-himſelf at 

che window, asked him if he; {ſoaked ; 281 was conſidering What this. 
would end in, he id him ſtop by the way at any good Tobxcconilt's, and 
take Bi a, roll of their beſt Hirginia. Nothing material happened in the 

naining P rt af ON. puede üll we were ſet down at the welt ag. of 
* we went up the body of the church... the. Kaight pointed at the 

ies upon one of the new. monuments, and cry d out, A brave mat: 
b him! paſſing afterwards. by Six, Gloudfly.. Shovel, he. flung bis 
uh way, and eryęd Sir Cong Havel! a. very gallant man! As we 
wh ore e the. It Bhtered, himſelf again after * 

manner, 57 0 a great "Or he whipp'd my grandfather. ;/ 

very great. man! I ſhould e him, my, fel i L hed, 006 been 
blockhe ; a very great. man |, 

We were immediately ely. conducted into the little chappel on the! right 
hand, Sir Feng r at our Hiftorian's elbow, was very 
attentive, to every thing particularly to the account he gave us of 
the Lord who had, ent off the King. of ores bead - ſeveral 
other figures,, he. was did Well pleaſed to ſeè the State man Cecil pc 0 
his knees; and, conclnding em all. to be great men, was conducted tc 
the figure Faß e t bar, Marnyz.9 good. houſewifry, wh ied 
by the prick. of a nee en Interpreter's telling us, that ſhe was 

a Maid of Honour to. Queen Fe „the Knight was very inquiſitive 
into her name and family; and after having regarded her finger for ſome 
time, Iwonder, ſays he, dar ir Richard 1 later has ſaid nothing of her 
in his C Chronicle. 5 We 
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We were then conveyed to the two Coronation: chairs, where my old 
friend, after having heerd-that-the-ftone-undernearh the moſt a ancient of 
them, which was” 1 among Toe called Jacobs Pillow, fat 

himſelf down in the 9 A N e e the As of an old Gothic 
King, asked our Interpret drity they Rad to ſay, that Jacob 
had ever been in pug 7 "Wi 75 99 80 inſtead of Jeng him an an- 
ſwer, told him, bp eee would p: nf 7 his forfeit. N 
panned; but our 


obſerve Sir Ro GER A little 


guide not inſiſting upon his „ 0009 ee Wl the 5 It on recovered his good- 


ILL. Wists were with 


humour, and whiſpered in my ear, that 
us, and ſaw thoſe two chairs,-it-would-ge 
| co-ſtopper out of one or t other of them, 

Sir RoefRx, "the next place, laid. hit | 
ſword; an@ leaning b on cke pf püimmel of. 1 55 a = . 
the Bluck Printe; c nel that in Sir # 


4 Y 


55 15 opinion, . 


ward the tlürd wis one of the - greateſt ny hat eyer n upon the 
We we che) hows E ar the Confeſſor's. tomb pon bie 955 Sir 7 
Roe ku a ainted us, "thr "te Was the firſt that ih on 105 the | 


and after wards Henry the? fourth's, upon Which he ſhook ; bis. head, ant 
 toltd us, there was fine reading of the caſualties of that rein. 
Our ConduRtor then pointed to that monument where there is the f. 
gure of one of our EHI Kings without an head ? and upon giving us 
to know that the lead: which was of beaten blvers had; 871 ſtolen a- 
way ſeveral years ſinee:  ſaine Whig, Ill warrant yu, ſays 4 5 
you ought kb leck up your Kings better; they will Corry. of 
too, if you de not take care. 1. 
The glorious names of Henry t the fich 12 Queen E ga ova the 
Knight great opportapities of. ſhinj ning, and by doing juſtice to Sir Richard 
Bali, who; as our Kniy It obſerved- wit ſome. Jurpriae, had a great 
many Kings in a whoſe onuments, he had not ſeen in the Abby... 
F . T could gt hut be pleaſed: to ſee the Knight ſhew 
ſuch an Roneſf FD för for the glory c of his country, and ſuch a WN 
gratitude the 1 Ok its prince. 
1 muſt not omit, that the benevolence of my good. old FOR which i 
flows out towards eyery one he converſes with, made him very kind to 
our Interpreter, whom he looked upon as an r tor which 
reaſon hie ſhibok him by the hand at Farting 77 him, that he ſhould 
be very glad to ſce him at His bdgings! in Ne 22 ** and talk over 
theſe matters with him more at leiſure, Tueſday, 
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V friend Sir RocER vs CoveRLy, when we laſt met together 
J the club, told me, that he had a great mind to ſee. the new 
<= © Tragedy with me, affuring me at the ſame time, that he had not 
been at a play theſe twenty years. The laſt I ſaw, ſaid Sir Roets, was 
the Committee,” Which I ſhould not have gone to neither, had not I been 
told before-hand that it was a, good Church: of- Euglend Comedy. He 
then proceeded to enquire of me who this Diſtreſſed Mother was; and 


„ L OT OCD STIR es op LOT ig 5, f 2 
upon hearing chat The Was Hectors widow, he told me, that ber husband 
was a brave man, and that when he was a ſchool boy he had read his 
life at the end of che Dictionary. My friend asked me, in the next place, 


if there would not be ſome danger in coming home late, in caſe the 


Mohocks ſhould be abroad. I aſſure you, ſays he, I thought I had fallen 
into their hands laſt night; for I obſerved two or three luſty black men 
that followed me half way up Fleęſirees, and mended their pace behind 
me, in proportion as I put on to go away from them, You muſt know, 
continued the Knight with a ſmile, I fancied they had a mind to Bunt 
me: for J remember an honeſt Gentleman in my neighbourhood; who 
was ſerved ſuch a trick in King Char/es the Second's time;, for which 
reaſon he has not ventured himſelf in town ever ſince. I might have 
ſhown them very good ſport, had this been their deſign; for as I am an 
old Fox-hunter, I ſhould have turned and dodged, and have played them 
a thouſand tricks they had never ſeen in their lives before. Sir RooœER 
added, that if theſe Gentlemen had any ſuch intention, they did not ſuc- 
ceed very well in it; for I threw them out, ſays he, at the end of Nor- 
folkftreet, where I doubled the corner, and got ſhelter in my lodgings 
before they could imagine what was become of me. However, ſays the 
Knight, if Captain SENTRY will make one with us to-morrow night, 

I Wu canon J 


FOE C5 
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and if you will both of you call upon me about four a- clock, that we 
be at the houſe before it is full, I will have my own coach in 


may 
par tee to attend you, for Jobs tells me he has got the fore- wheels 
mende 

The Captain, who did not fail to Wert me there at the appointed hour, 
bid Sir Roc ER fear nothing, for that he had put on the ſame ſword 
which he made uſe- of at the battle of Steenkirk, Sir Roctr's' ſervants; 
and among the reſt my old friend the Butler, had, I found, provided 
themſelves with good oaken plants, to attend their maller upon this oc- 
caſion. When we had placed him in his coach, with my ſelf at his left 
hand, the Captain before him, and his Butler at the head of his Foot- 
men in the rear, we convoy d him in ſafety to the play-houſe; where, af- 


5 having marched up the entry in good order, the Captain and T went 


n with him, and ſeated bim Wo, us in thè pit. As ſoon as the houſe 
— full, and the Candles lighted, my old friend ſtood up and looked about 
him with. that pleaſure, which a mind ſeaſoned with humanity naturally 
feels in it ſelf, at the ſight of a multitude of people who ſeem pleafed 
with one another, and partake of the ſame” common entertainment. I 
could not but fancy to my ſelf, as the old man ſtood up in the middle of 


the pit, that he made a very proper center'to a tragick audience. Upon 


the entring of Pyrrhus, the Knight told me, that he did not believe the 
King of France himſelf had a better ſtrut. I was indeed very attentive 
to my old friend's remarks, becauſe I looked upon them as a piece of na- 
tural criticiſm, and was well pleaſed” to hear him at the concluſion of al- 
moſt every Scene, telling me that he could not imagine how the Play 


would end. One while he appeared much concerned for Andromache; 


and a little while after as much for Hermione. and was e 


puzzled to think what would become of Pyrrbus. 


When Sir RooER ſaw Anudromache's obſtinate refuſal to her lover 8 

portunities, he whiſpered me in the ear; that he was ſure ſhe would 
Fo ver have him;. to which he added, with a more -than ordinary vehe- 
mence, you cannot imagine, Sir, what it is to have to do with a widow. 
Upon Pyrrhus his threatning afterwards to leave her, the Knight ſhook 
his head, and muttered to himſelf, Ay, do if you can. This part dwelt 
ſo much upon my friend's imagination, that at the cloſe of the third Act, 
as L was thinking of ſomething elſe, he whiſpered in my ear, Theſe wi- 
dows, Sir, are the moſt perverſe creatures in the world. But pray, ſays 
he, you that. are a Critick, is this Play according to your Dramatick 


LURE; as * call them? Should. uk Phage.) in N ys talk ro be 
undere 
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"3 underſtood? Why. there ! 18 not. a Fas ſentence in this Play chat 1 0 

not kn the meaning of. : = 
The fourth Act ver) y luckily | gun 
CEDIA an ah er; "Well, ſays the Knight, fitting down with great ſa- 
1 0 tion, I wo are How he to. ſer 2 by Ghoſt. He the rev 
8 1 to time, abt Peta the Wide 15 He 8 
N ke 4 9 0 pages, whom at his fir 
tri | # 5 phe eie tight iu that 
rticula gh, at the $2 time, © on hed, be ſhould 19 been vety 
ad to haye ſe : LAG IE Ys W 4 75 le, OR 47 e 4 very fine 
child by the 1 t is given of of. pon! Fame Lions off 
1 ith, a menace. 1901 Vrbug 8 audi ce 1 . toy Which Sir 
e added, On my war now F 190 

chene as a YEry remarkal in the audience du- 

Lig th e whole action, it v 798 cen Ranch 10 kde d of opportunity of 
the intervals between the Acts, to expreſs their opinion ef the Players, 
and of TRE reſpective parts. Sir, Roc xR hearing a cluſter of them praife 

Oreſtes, ſtruck in with. them, and and told them, that he thought his friend 
 Pylages was a.very : ſenſible man; as they were afterwafds applauding 
P3rrhas, Sir Ron put in a ſecond time, And let me tell you, ſays he, 
though he ſpeaks but little, I like the old fellow in Whiskers as well as 
any af them. Captain S Ex TR x, ſeeing two or three waggs Who ſat near 
us, lean. with an attentive. ear towards Sir Ro ER, and fearing leſt they 
ſhould ſmoke the Kni e eh him by the elbow, and whiſpered Som, 
thing in his ear, that laſted till the opening of the fifth A&. The 2 
was wonderfully attentive to the account which Oreſtes 17 of * 96 
- his death, and at the concluſion of it, told me it was ſuch a bloody p 
of work, that he was glad it was not done upon the ſtage. Seeing Aer. 
wards Oreſtes in his raving fit, he grew more than ordinary ſerious, and 
took occaſion to moralize (in his way) upon an evil conſcience, adding, 
that Oreftes, in his madueſs, looked as if he ſaw fomething. = 

As we were the firſt that came into the houſe, ſo we were the Hft that 
went out of it; being reſolved to have a clear paſſage for our old friend, 
whom we did not care to venture among the juſtling of the crowd. Sir 
Roczx went out fully fatiafied. with his entertainment, and we guarded 
him to his lodgings in the ſame manner that we brought him to the Play- 
houfe; being highly pleaſed, for my own part, not only with the per for- 
mance of the excellent piece which, had been preſented, but with the 
aufuction which ät had Siven to the good old man. 


* 


e fore 1 Had time to gd th oh 


Thurſday, 
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| ILL Honzx comp, WhO loves to y 4 upon. $60 heh all the 
little learning he has picked up, told us yeſterday at the club, 
that he thought there might be a great deal ſaid for the tranſmi- 
gration of Souls, and that the eaſtern parts of the world believed in that 
doctrine to this day, Sir Paul Rycaut, ſays he, gives us an account of 
ſeveral well · diſpoſed Mahometans that purchaſe the freedom of any little 
bird they ſee poll way to a cage, and think they merit as much by it, as 
we ſhould do here by ranſoming any of our countrymen from their cap- 
tivity at Algiers. You may know, ſays WILL, the reaſon is, becauſe 
they conſider every animal as a brother or a ſiſter in diſguiſe, and there- 
fore think themſelves obliged to extend their charity to them, tho' un- 
der ſuch mean circumſtances. They will tell you, ſays WILL, that the 
Soul of a man, when he dies, immediately paſſes into the body of ano- 
ther man, or of ſome brute, which he reſembled in his humour, or his 
fortune, when he was one of us. 

As I was wondring what this profuſion of learning would end in, WILL 
told us that Zack Freelove, who was a fellow of whim, made love to one 
of thoſe Ladies who throw away all their fondneſs on parrots, monkeys, 
and lap-dogs. Upon going to pay her a viſit one morning, he writ a 
very pretty epiſtle upon this hint. Fack, ſays he, was conducted into the 
parlour, where he diverted himſelf for ſome time with her favourite mon- 
key, which was chained in one of the windows; till at length obſerving. 
a pen and ink lie by him, he writ the following letter to his Miſtreſs, in 
the perſon of the monkey; and upon her not coming down fo ſoon as he 
expected, left it in the window, and went about his buſineſs. 
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The Lady ſoon after coming into the parlour, and ſeeing her monkey 
ook upon a paper with great earneſtneſs, took it up, and to this day is. 
in ſome "es ſays Will, whether it was written "wy . or the 
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Madam, 
cc N having the gift of ſpeech, I have a long time waited in vain. 
« for an opportunity of making my ſelf known to you; and ha- 
« ving at preſent the eonyenicences of: Hs ink, and paper by me, I gladly 


« take the occaſien of giving you: my hiſtory in writing, which I could 
« not do by word of mouth. Vou mult 150 6, Madam, that about a thou- 


4 ſand years ago I was an Indian Brachman, and verſed in all thoſe my- 
« ſterious ſecrets which your European Philoſopher, called Pythagoras, 
js ſaid to have learned from our fraternity. I had ſo ingratiated my ſelf 
«. by my great skill in the occult ſciences with a Demon whom I uſed. | 
« to converſe with, that he promiſed to grant me whatever T ſhould ask 
« of him. I deſired that my ſoul might never paſs into the body of a 
« brute creature; but this he told me was not in his power to grant me. 
I then begged that into whatever creature I ſhould chance to tranſmi- 
« grate, I might ſtill retain my memory, and be conſcious that I was the 
“ fame perſon who lived in different animals. This he told me was with- 
« in his power, and accordingly promiſed on the word of a Dæmon that 
“he would grant me what I deſired. From that time forth T lived ſo 
4 very unblameably, that I was made Preſident of a college of Brach- 
« mans, an office which I diſcharged with great integrity till the day of 
my death. 

« ] was then ſhuffled into another Fern body, and acted my part ſo 
very well in it, that I became firſt Miniſter to a Prince who reigned 
« upon the banks of the Ganges. I here lived in great honour for feve- 
* ral years, but by degrees loſt all the innocence of the Brachman, be- 
„ing obliged to rifle and oppreſs the people to enrich my - Soveraign ; 
* till at length I became ſo odious, that my Maſter, to recover his credit 
« with his ſubjects, ſhot me through the heart with an arrow, as I was one 
6 day addreſſing my ſelf to him at the head of his army. 

« Upon my next remove] found my ſelf in the woods under the ſhape 
« of a Jack- call, and ſoon liſted my ſelf in the ſervice of a Lion. I uſed 
« to. yelp near his den about midnight, which was his time of rouzing 
« and ſeeking after his prey. He always followed me in the rear, and when 


« had run down a fat buck, a wild goat, or an hare, after he had feaſted 
e 
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« very plentifully upon it himſelf, would now and then throw me a bone 


“ that was but half picked for my encouragement; but upon my being 
'« unfucceſsful in two or three chaces, he gave me ſuch a confounded 


' gtipe in his anger, that I died of it. 

In my next tranſmigration I was. again ſet upon two legs * became 
an Indian tax-gatheter ; but having been guilty of great extravagances, 
and being married to an expeniive jade of a wife, I ran ſo curſedly in 


debt, that I durſt not ſhew my head. I could no fooner ſtep nk of 


my- houſe, but I was arreſted by fome body or other that lay in wait 
for me. As I ventured abroad one night in the dusk of the evening, 
I was taken up and ene into a er where I died a tew months 


after, 91100 
« My ſoul chen entered into a ann fiſh, and in that Rate led a moſt 


melancholy life for the ſpace of ſix years. Several fiſnes of prey pur- 


ſued me when I was in the water, and if I betook my ſelf to my wings, 


it was ten to one but I had a flock of birds aiming at me. As I was 


one day flying amidſt a fleet of E2g/: ſhips, I obſerved a huge ſea- 
gull wherting his: bill and hovering "of over my head: Upon my dip- 
ping into the water to avoid him, I fell into the mouth of à mon- 
ſtrous ſhatk that ſwallowed me down in an inſtant. "= 

I was ſome years afterwards, to my great ſurprize, an eminent ban- 
ker in Lombard-Street; and remembring how I had formerly ſuffered 


for want of mony, became ſo very fordid: and avaritious, that the 


whole town cried ſhame of me. I was a miſerable little old fellow to 
look upon, for T had in a manner ſtarved my ſelf, and was nothing 


but skin and bone when I died. 


4 I Was afterwards very mich troubled and amazed to find my ſelf 
dwindled into an emmet. I was heartily concerned to make ſo inſig- 


nificant a figure, and did not know but ſome time or other might be 


reduced to a mite if I did not mend my manners. I therefore applied 


my ſelf with great diligence to the offices that were allotted me, and 
was generally looked upon as the notableſt ant in the whole molehill. 


I was at laſt picked up, as I was: groaning under a burden, by an un- 


lucky cock-ſparrow that ived in the neighbourhood, and had before 


made great depredations upon our commonwealth. 

« ] then bettered my condition a little, and lived a whole ſummer in 
the ſhape of a Bee; but being tired with the painful and penurious 
life I had undergone in my two laſt tranſmigrations, I fell into the other 


extreme, and turned drone. As I one day headed a party to plunder 
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* anthive, we were received ſo warmly. by the ſwarm which defended 
"66; it, that we were moſt of us left dead upon the ſpot. 

I might tell you of many other tranſmigrations which I went wach: 
66 [owe was a town-rake, and afterwards did penance in a bay gelding 
ce for ten years; as alſo how. I was a taylor, a ſhrimp; and a tom- tit. In 
« the laſt of theſe my ſhapes I was ſhot in the Chriſimas holidays by a 
« young Jack-a-napes, who would needs try his new gun upon me. 
„ HBut I ſhall paſs over theſe and ſeveral other ſtages of life, to remind 
e you of the young beau who made love to you about ſix years ſince. 
« Yon may remember, Madam, how he masked, and danced, and ſung, 
e and played a thouſand tricks to gain you; and how he was at laſt car- 
cc ried off by a cold that he had got under your window one night in a 
« ſexenade. I was that unfortunate young fellow, whom you were then 
«ſo cruel to. Not long after my ſhifting that unlucky body, I found my 
« ſelf upon a hill in Athiapia, where I lived in my preſent groteſque 
. 66 ſhape, till J was caught by a ſervant of the Engliſh factory, and ſent 
« over into Great Britamm: I need not inform you how I came into 
4 your hand. Lou ſee, Madam, this is not the firſt time that you have 
« had me in a chain: I am, however, very happy in this my captivity, as 

you often beſtow on me thoſe kiſſes and careſſes which I would have 

« given the world for, when I was a man. I hope this diſcovery of my 
« perſon will not tend to my ene wings that "ou . . conti- 
nue your accuſtomed favours to 


7 vur miſt devoted bumble Hiring, Pu 88 


* 
13 


8 . adviſe your little ſhock-dog to . out of my way; 
« for as I look upon him to be the moſt formidable of my rivals, 1 may 
2 * chance one time or other to give him ſuch a 2 as he won't like. 


33 

—— 

was, 
po 


Thurſday, 
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Maximus haud urget lethi metus: inde ruend; 
In ferrum mens prona viris, amg capaces 


Mortis Lucan. 


Am very much pleaſed with a conſolatory letter of Phalaris, to one 
who had loſt a ſon that was a young man of great merit. The thought 
with which he comforts the afflicted father, is, to the beſt of my 
memory, as follows; that he ſhould conſider death had ſet a kind of 
ſeal upon his ſon's character, and placed him out of the reach of vice and 
infamy: that while he lived he was ſtill within the poſſibility of falling 
away from virtue, and loſing the fame of which he was poſſeſſed. Death 
only cloſes a man's reputation, and determines it as good or bad. 

This, among other motives, may be one reaſon why we are naturally 
averſe to the launching out into a man's praiſe till his head is laid in the 
duſt, Whilſt he is capable of changing, we may be forced to retract 
our opinions. He may forfeit the eſteem we have conceived of him, and 
ſome time or other appear to us under a different light from what he 
does at preſent. In ſhort, as the life of any man cannot be called happy 
or unhappy, ſo neither can it be pronounced vicious or virtuous, before 
the concluſion of it. 

It was upon this conſideration that Epamznondas, being asked whether 
Chabrias, Iphicrates, or he himſelf deſerved moſt to be eſteemed? You 
muſt firſt ſee us die, faid he, before that queſtion can be anſwered. 
As there is not a more melancholy conſideration to a good man than 
his being obnoxious to ſuch a change, ſo there is nothing more glorious 
than to keep up an uniformity in his actions, and preſerve. the beauty of 
his character to the laſt. 

The end of a man's life is often compared to the winding up of a well- 


written Play, where the principal perſons ſtill act in character, whatever 
the 
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the fate is which they undergo. There is ſcarce a great perſon in the 
Grecian or Roman hiſtory, whoſe death has not been remarked upon by 
ſome writer or other, and cenſured or applauded according to the Genius 
or principles of the perſon who has deſcanted on it. Monſieur de r. 
Evremont is very particular in ſetting forth the conſtancy and courage of 
Petroninus Arbiter during his laſt moments, and thinks he diſcovers in 
them a greater firmneſs of mind and reſolution than in the death of. Ce- 
neca, Cato, or Socrates. There is no queſtion but this polite- Author's 
affectation of appearing ſingular in his remarks, and making diſcoveries 
which had eſcaped the obſervation of others, threw him into this courſe 
of reflection. It was Petronins's merit, that he died in the ſame gaiety 
of temper in which he lived; but as his life was altogether looſe and dif- 
ſolute, the indifference which he ſhewed at the cloſe of it is to be look- 
ed upon as a piece of natural careleſſneſs and levity, rather than fortitude. 
The reſolution of Socrater proceeded from very different motives, the 
conſciouſneſs of a well-ſpent life, and the vroibed of a happy eternity. 
If the ingenious Author above-mentioned was ſo pleaſed with gaiety of 
humour in a dying man, he might have found a much nobler inſtance of 
it in our countryman Sir Thomas More. 

This great and learned man was famous for enlivening his ordinary dif- 
courſes with wit and pleaſantry; and, as Eraſmus tells him in an epiſtle 
dedicatory, acted in all parts of life like a ſecond Democritras. © 

He died upon a point of religion, and is reſpected as a Martyr by that 
| ſide for which he ſuffered. That innocent mirth which had been ſo con- 
ſpicuous in his life, did not forſake him to the laſt : he maintained the 
ſame chearfulneſs of heart upon the ſcaffold, which: he uſed to ſhew at 
his table; and upon laying his head on the block, gave inſtances of that 
good-humour with which he had always entertained his friends in the 
moſt ordinary occurrences. His death was of a piece with his life. 
There was nothing in it new, forced or affected. He did not look 
upon the ſevering of his head from his body as a circumſtance that ought 
to produce any change in the difpoſition. of his mind; and as he died 
under a fixed and ſettled hope of immortality, he thought any unuſual de- 
gree of ſorrow and concern improper on ſuch an occaſion, as Had no- 
thing in it which could deject or terrify him. 

There is no great danger of imitation from this example. Mens natu- 
ral fears will be a ſufficient guard againſt it. I ſhall only obſerve, that 
what was philoſophy in this extraordinary man, would be frenzy in one 
who does not reſemble him as well in the chearfulneſs of his * 
in the ſanctity of his life and manners. 
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I ſhall conclude this paper with the inſtance of a perſon who ſeems to 
me to have ſhewn more intrepidity and greatneſs of ſoul in his dying 
moments, than what we meet with among any of the moſt celebrated 
Greeks and Romans. I meet with this inſtance in the hiſtory of the re- 
volutions in Portugal, written by the Abbot de Vertot. 


When Don Sebaſtzan, King of Portugal, had invaded the territories of 


Muly Moluc, Emperor of Morocco, in order to dethrone him, and ſer 
his Crown upon the head of his Nephew, Moluc was wearing away with 
a diſtemper which he himſelf knew was incurable. However, he pre- 
pared for the reception of ſo formidable an enemy. He was indeed ſo 
far ſpent with his ſickneſs, that he did not expect to live out the whole 
day, when the laſt deciſive battel was given; but knowing the fatal con- 
ſequences that would happen to his children and people, in caſe he ſhould 
die before he put an end to the war, he commanded his principal Offi- 
cers that-if he died during the engagement, they ſhould conceal his death 
from the army, and that they ſhould ride up to the Litter in which his 


corps was carried, under pretence of receiving orders from him as uſual, 


Before battel begun he was carried through all the ranks of his army in 
an open Litter, as they ſtood drawn up in array, encouraging them to 
fight valiantly in 1 of their religion and country. Finding after- 
wards the battel to go againſt him, though he was very near his laſt ago- 
nies, he threw himſelf out of his litter, rallied his army, and led them 
on to the charge; which afterwards ended in a compleat victory on the 
fide of the Moors. He had no ſooner brought his men to the engage- 
ment, but finding himſelf utterly ſpent, he was again replaced in his lit- 
ter, where laying his finger on his mouth, to enjoyn ſecrecy to his Offi- 
cers, who ſtood about him, he died a few moments after in that poſture. 
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T Have been very often tempted to write invectives upon thoſe. who 
have detracted from my works, or ſpoken in derogation-of my per- 
- fon; but I look upon it as a particular happineſs, that J have always 
hindred my reſentments from proceeding to this extremity. I once had 
gone through half a ſatire, but found ſo many motions of humanity riſing 
in me towards the perfons whom I had ſeverely treated, that I threw it 
into the fire without ever finiſhing it. I have been angry enough to 
make ſeveral little epigrams and lampoons ; and after having admired 
them a day or two, have likewiſe committed them to the flames. Theſe 
I look upon as ſo many ſacrifices to humanity, and have received much 
reater ſatisfaction from the ſuppreſſing ſuch performances, than I could 
Fave done from any reputation they might have procured me, or from 
any mortification they might have given my enemies, in caſe J had made 
them public. If a man has any talent in writing, it ſhews a good mind 
to forbear anſwering calumnies and reproaches in the ſame ſpirit of bit- 
terneſs with which they are offered : But when a man has been at ſome 
pains in making ſuitable returns to an enemy, and has the inſtruments of 
revenge in his hands, to let drop his wrath, and ſtifle his reſentments, 
ſeems to have ſomething in it great and heroical. There is a particular 
merit in ſuch a way of forgiving an enemy ; and the more violent and 
unprovoked the offence has been, the greater {till is the merit of him 
who thus forgives it. 3 
I never met with a conſideration that is more finely ſpun, and what has 
better pleaſed me, than one in Epictetus, which places an enemy in a new 
light, and gives us a view of him altogether different from that in which 
we are uſed to regard him. The ſenſe of it is as follows: Does a man 
reproach thee for being proud or ill-natured, envious or conceited, igno- 
rant or detracting? conſider with thy ſelf whether his reproaches are 
true; if they are not, conſider that thou art not the perſon whom he re- 
proaches, 
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proaches, but that he reviles an imaginary Being, and perhaps loves what 
thou really art, though he hates what thou appeareſt to be. If his re- 
proaches are true, if thou art the envious ill-natured- man he takes thee 
for, give thy ſelf another turn, become mild, affable and obliging, and 
his reproaches of thee naturally ceaſe : his reproaches may indeed con- 
tinue, but thou art no longer the perſon whom he-reproaches. 
I often apply this rule to my ſelf ; and when J hear of a ſatirical ſpeech 
or writing that is aimed at me, I examine my own heart, whether I de- 
ſerve it or not. If I bring in a verdict againſt my ſelf, I endeavour to 
rectify my conduct for the future in thoſe particulars. which have drawn 
the cenſure upon me; but if the whole invective be grounded upon a falſ- 
hood, I trouble my ſelf: no further about it, and look upon my name at 
the head of it to ſignify no more than one of thoſe fictitious names made 
uſe of by an Author to introduce an imaginary character. Why ſhould 
a man be ſenſible of the ſting of a reproach, who is a ſtranger to the 
guilt that is implied in it? or ſubject himſelf to the penalty, when he 
knows he has never committed the crime? This is a piece of fortitude, 
which every one owes to his own innocence, and without which it is 
impoſſible for a man of any merit or figure, to live at peace with him- 
ſelf in a country that abounds with wit and liberty. 
The famous Monſieur Balgac, in a Letter to the Chancellor of France, 
who had prevented the publication of a book againſt him, has the fol- 
lowing words, which are a lively picture of the greatneſs of mind ſo vi- 
ſible in the works of that Author. Fit was a new thing, it may be I 
ſhould not be diſpleaſed with the ſuppreſſion of the firſt libel that ſhould 
abuſe me ; but ſince there are enough of them to make a ſmall Library, I 
am ſecretly pleaſed to ſee the number increaſed, and take delight in raiſing 
a heap of ſtones that Envy has caſt at me without doing me any harm, 
The Author here alludes to thoſe monuments of the eaſtern nations, 
which were mountains of ſtones raiſed upon the dead body by travellers, 
that uſed to caſt every one his ſtone upon it as they paſſed by. It is cer- 
tain that no monument is ſo glorious as one which 1s thus raiſed by the 
hands of Envy. For my part, I admire an Author for ſuch a temper of 
mind as enables him to bear an undeſerved reproach without reſentment, 
A more than for all the wit of any the fineſt ſatirical reply. Z 
N Thus far I thought neceſſary to explain my ſelf in relation to thoſe who 
have animadverted on this paper, and to ſhew the reaſons why I have 
not thought fit to return them any formal anſwer, I mult further add, 
that the work would have been of very little uſe to the public, had it 
Vo L. III. * e 
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been filled with perſonal reflections and debates; for which reaſon I have 
never once turned out of my way to obſerve thoſe little cavils which have 
been made againſt it by Envy or Ignorance. The common fry of ſcrib- 
fers, who have no other way of being taken notice of but by attacking 
what has gain'd ſome reputation in the world, would have furniſhed me 
with buſineſs 0d had they found me diſpoſed to enter the Liſts with 
them. 

I ſhall conclude with the F able of Boccalin is s traveller, is was To 
peſtered with the noiſe of graſhoppers in his ears, that he alighted from 
his horſe in great wrath to kill them all. This, fays the Author, was 
troubling himſelf to no manner of purpoſe : had he purſued his journey 
without taking notice of them, the troubleſome inſects would have died 


of themſelves in a very few weeks, and he would have ſuffered nothing 
from CEL. | 
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Have lately Sans the following Letter from a country Gentle 
man. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


CC THE night before I left Lande went to ſee a Play, called, The 
« Humorous Lieutenant. Upon the riſing of the curtain I was 
« very much ſurprized with the great Conſort of Cat-calls which was 
« exhibited that evening, and began to think with my ſelf that I had 
« made a miſtake, and gone to a Muſick-meeting, inſtead of the Play- 
« houſe. It appeared indeed a little odd to me to ſee fo many perſons 
of quality of both ſexes aſſembled together at a kind of Catterwawling ; 
«< for 1 cannot look upon that performance to have been any thing bet- 
«. ter, Whatever the Muſicians themſelves might think of it. As I had 
* no acquaintance in the houſe to ask queſtions of, and was forced to go 
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« out of town early the next morning, I could not learn the ſecret of 
« this matter. What I would therefore deſire of you, is, to give ſome 
« account of this ſtrange inſtrument, which I found the company called 
c a Cat- call; and particularly to let me know whether it be a piece of 

<. muſic lately come from Italy. For my own part, to be free with you, 

“J. would rather hear an Eugliſh Fiddle ; though I durſt not ſhew my 
« diflike whilſt I was in the Play-houſe, it being my chance to ſit the 
* yery next man to one of the Performers. FED | | 
Wn Tea Ian, STR, Towr moſt affeftionate Friend and Servant, 
Iuohn Shallow, E/: 


In compliance with Squire SHallou's requeſt, I deſign this paper as a 
Diſſertation upon the Cat-call. In order to make my ſelf a maſter of the 
ſubject, I purchaſed one the beginning of laſt week, though not without 

great difficulty, being informed at two or three Toyſhops that the Players 
had lately bought them all up. I have ſince conſulted many learned An- 
tiquaries in relation to its original, and find them very much divided a- 
mong themſelves upon that particular. A Fellow of the Royal Society, 
who is my good friend, and a great proficient in the mathematical part 
of muſic, concludes from the ſimplicity of its make, and the uniformity 
of it ſound, that the Cat-call is older than any of the inventions of Ju- 
bal. He obſerves very well, that muſical inſtruments took their firſt riſe 
from the notes of birds, and other melodious animals; and what, ſays he, 
was more natural than for the firſt Ages of mankind to imitate the voice 
of a Cat that lived under the ſame roof with them? he added, that the 
Cat had contributed more to harmony than any other animal; as we are 
not only beholden to her for this wind- inſtrument, but for our ſtring- 


muſic in general. 1 
Another Virtuoſo of my acquaintance will not allow the Cat- call to 


be older than Theſis, and is apt to think it appeared in the world ſoon 
after the antient Comedy; for which reaſon it has ſtill a place in our Dra- 
matic entertainments : nor muſt I here omit what a very curious Gentle- 
man, who is lately returned from his travels, has more than once aſſured 
me, namely, that there was lately dug up at Nome the Statue of a Mo- 
mus, Who holds an inſtrument in his right-hand very much reſembling our 
modern Cat-call. | | 41 

There are others who aſcribe this invention to Orpheus, and look up- 
on the Cat-call to be one of thoſe inſtruments which that famous Muſician = 
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made uſe of to draw the beaſts about him. It is certain, that the roaſting 
of a cat does not call together a greater audience of that ſpecies, than 
this inſtrument, if dexterouſſy played upon in proper time and place. 

But notwithſtanding theſe various and learned conjectures, I cannot 
forbear thinking that the Cat- call is originally a piece of Engliſb muſick. 
Its reſemblance to the voice of ſome of our Britiſb ſongſters, as well as 
the uſe of it, which is peculiar to our nation, confirms me in this opini- 
on. It has at leaſt received great improvements among us, whether we 
conſider the inſtrument it ſelf, or thoſe ſeveral quavers and graces which 
are thrown into the playing of it. Every one might be ſenſible of this, 
who heard that remarkable over- grown Cat- call which was placed in the 
center of the pit, and preſided over all the reſt at the celebrated perfor- 
mance lately exhibited in Drury - lane. 

Having ſaid thus much coneerning the original of the Cat-call; we are 
in the next place to conſider the uſe of it. The Cat- call exerts it ſelf 
to moſt advantage in the Britiſh theatre: It very much improves the ſound 
of Non-ſenſe, and often goes along with the voice of the actor who pro- 
nounces it, as the Violin or Harpficord accompanies the talian Reci- 
tativo. 

It has often fupplied the place of the antient Chorus, in the Words of 
Mr. *** In ſhort, a bad Poet has as great an antipathy to a Cat-call, as 
many people have to a real Cat. 


Mr. Collier, in his ingenious Eſſay upon Muſick, has the following 
paſſage: 
IT believe it is poſſi ble to invent an inſtrument that ſhall have a quite 


contrary eſtect to thoſe martial ones note in uſe : an Inſtrument that ſhall ſink 
the ſpirits, and ſhake the nerves, and curdle the blood, and mnſpire deſpair, 
and cowardice and conſternation, at a ſurprizing rate. It is probable the 
roaring of 4 Lion, the warbling of Cats and Scritch-owls, together with a 
mixture of the howling of Dogs, judiciouſiy imitated and compounded, might 
go a great way in this invention. Whether ſuch Anti-muſick as this might 
not be of fervice in a camp, I ſhall leave to the military men to conſider. 

W hat this learned Gentleman ſuppoſes in ſpeculation, I have known 
actually verified in practice. The Cat-call has ſtruck a damp into Gene- 
rals, and frighted Heroes off the ſtage. At the firſt ſound of it J have 
ſeen a crowned head tremble, and a Princeſs fall into fits. The humorous 
Lieutenant himſelf could not ſtand it; nay, I am told that even Alman- 


zor looked like a mouſe, and rrembled at the voice of this terrifying 1 in- 
ſtrument. 


As 


As it is of a Dramatic nature, and peculiatly appropriated to the 
Nj I can by no means approve the thought of that angry lover, who, 
after an unſucceſsful purſuit of ſome erte took leave of bis Miſtreſs in 
a ſerenade of Cat- calls. 

-I muſt conclude this paper with the account I have lately- reoived of 
an ingenious artiſt, who has long ſtudied this inſtrument, and is very well 
verſed in all the rules of the Drama. He teaches to play on it by book, 
and to expreſs by it the whole art of criticiſm. He has his baſe and his 

treble Cat- call; the former for Tragedy, the latter for Comedy; only in 
Tragy-comedies they may both play together in conſort. He has a par- 
ticular ſqueak to denote the violation of each of the unities, and has dif- 
ferent ſounds to ſhew whether he aims at the poet or the player. In ſhort, 
he teaches the Smut - note, the Fuſtian-· note, the Stupid- note, and has com- 


poſed a kind of air that may ſerve as an Act. tune to an incorrigible play, 


and which takes in the whole d of the Cereal, 
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Have often pleaſed my ſelf with conſidering the two kinds of be- 
nefits which accrue to the publick from theſe my Speculations, and 
which, were I to ſpeak after the manner of Logicians, I would diſtin- 
guiſh into the Material and the Formal. By the latter I underſtand thoſe 
advantages which my Readers receive, as their minds are either improv- 
ed or delighted by theſe my daily labours; but having already ſeveral 
times deſcanted on my endeavours in this light, I ſhall at preſent wholly 
confine my ſelf to the confideration of the former. By the word Mate- 
rial 1 mean thoſe benefits which ariſe to the publick from theſe my Spe- 


culations, as they conſume a conſiderable quantity of our paper manufa- 


cture, employ our Artiſans in printing, and find buſineſs for great num- 
bers of indigent perſons. 
Our paper · manufacture takes into it ſeveral mean materials which could be 


put to no other uſe, and affords work for ſeveral hands in the collecting 
of 
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. of them; which are incapable of any other employment. Thoſe poar're- 
tailers, whom we ſee ſo buſy in every ſtreet, deliver in their reſpective 
gleanings to the Merchant. The Merchant carries them in loads t the 
paper-mill, where they paſs through a freſh ſet of hands, and give life to 
another trade. Thoſe who have mills on their eſtates, by this means con- 
ſiderably raiſe their rents, and the whole nation is in a great meaſure ſup- 
plied with a wonnfakzane for which eee the. Was ed to her 
neighbouns.! 20 907 AEST) An ned sans 0; 
The materials are-no-ſooner | wrought into. paper, but they are diſtri- 
buted among the preſſes, where they again ſet innumerable axtiſts at work, 
and furniſh buſineſs to another. myſtery. From henee, accordingly as they 
are ſtained with news or politicks, they fly through the town in Paſmen, 
Poſt-bays, Daily enuraute, Reviews, Madlen and Examiners. 1 
men, and children contend who ſhall be the firſt hearers of them, and 
get their daily ſuſtenance by ſpreading them. In ſhort, when I trace in 
my mind a bundle of rags to a quire of Spectators, I find ſo many hands 
employed in every ſtep they take through their whole progrefs, that while 
I am writing a Spectator, I fancy my ſelf providing bread for a multitude. 
If Ido not take care to obviate ſome of my witty Readers, they will be apt 
to tell me, that my paper, after it is thus printed and publiſhed, is ſtill be- 
neficial to the publick on ſeveral occaſions. . I muſt confeſs I have lighted 
my pipe with my own works for this twelve-month paſt: my Landlady 
often ſends up her little daughter to deſire ſome of my old Speftators, 
and has frequently told me, that the paper they are printed on is the beſt 
in the world to wrap ſpice in. They likewiſe make a good foundation 
for a Mutton-pye, as I have more than once experienced, and were very 
much ſought for laſt Chriffmas by the whole neighbourhood: ' 
It is pleaſant enough to conſider the changes that a Ranen fragment 
- undergoes, by paſſing through the ſeveral hands above- mentioned. The 
fineſt pieces of Holland, when torn to tatters, aſſume a new whitneſs more 
beautiful than their firſt, and often return in the ſhape of letters to their 
native country. A Ladies ſhift may be metamorphoſed into Billet-doux, 
and come into her poſſeſſion a ſecond time. A Beau may peruſe his cra- 
vat after it is worn out, with greater pleaſure and advantage than ever he 
did in a glaſs. In a word, a piece of cloth, after having officiated for 
ſome years as a towel or a napkin, may by this means be raiſed from a 
dunghill, and become the molt valuable ee of furniture 1 a Prinee's 


cabinet. 
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The politeſt nations of Europe have endeavoured to vie with one ano- 

ther for the reputation of the fineſt printing: abſolute Governments, as well 
as Republicks, have encouraged an art which ſeems to be the nobleſt and 
moſt beneficial that was ever invented among the ſons of men. The pre- 
ſent King of France, in his purſuits after Glory, has particularly diſtin 
guiſhed himfelf by the promoting of this uſeful art, inſomuch chat ſeve- 
ral books have been printed in the Louvre at his own expence, upon 
which he ſets ſo great a value, that he conſiders them as the nobleſt pre- 
ſents he can make to foreign Princes and Ambaſſadors: If we look into 
the Commonwealths of Holland and Venice, we ſhall find that in this parr 
ticular they have made themſelves the envy of the greateſt Monarchies. 
Elæevir and Aldas are more frequently 5 than any en, 4 
the one or Doge of the other. 

The ſeveral preſſes which are now in England, and the great encou- 
ragement which has been given to learning for ſome years laſt paſt, has 
made our own nation as glorious upon this account; as for-itslate'triumphs 
and conqueſts. The new Edition which is given us of Cæſars Commen- 
taries, has already been taken notice of in foreign Gazerzes, and is a work 
that does honour to the Engliſb Preſs. It is no wonder that an Edition 
ſhould be very correct, which has paſſed through the hands of one of the 
molt accurate, learned, and judicious writers this age has produced. The 
Beauty of the paper, of the Character, and of the ſeveral Cuts with which 
this noble work is illuſtrated, makes it the fineſt book that I have ever 
feen; and is a true inſtance of the Eagliſb Genius, which, though it does 
not come the firſt into any art, generally carries it to greater heights than 
any other country in the world. Jam particularly glad that this Author 
comes from a Britiſb printing-houſe in ſo great a magnificence, a he is 
the firſt who has given us any tolerable aceount of our country. 
Muy illiterate readers, if any ſuch there are, will be ſurprized to hear 
me talk of Learning as the glory of a nation, and of Printing as an art 
that gains a reputation to a people among whom it flouriſnes. When. 
mens thoughts are taken up with avarice and ambition, they cannot look 
upon any thing as great or valuable, which does not bring with it an ex- 
traordinary power or intereſt to the perſon who is concerned in it. But 
as I ſhall never ſink this paper ſo far as to engage with Gothr and Van- 
dale, 1 ſhall only regard ſuch kind of reaſoners with that Pity which is 


due to ſo * a degree of ſtupidity 945 Arens 
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I Shall oats to my „ the following letter (nd the. enter- 
tainment . this . )))%ͤ%ͤͤ'˙. ...t or 


cc Neo know very wth that o our nation is more 1 for chat ſort 
« of men who are called V hime and Humoriſts, than any other 
1 country in the world; for which reaſon it is obſerved that our Engliſh 
1 Comedy excells that of all other nations in the pe a0 racer of 
ite characters. 2:1: e es e in Sion 
4 Among thoſe: ee Cots: 35 Whinss which our country. pro- 
1%; « duces, there are none whom I have regarded with more. curioſity than 
* thoſe who have invented any particular kind of diverſion for the en- 
<« tertainment of themſelves or their friends. My letter ſhall ſingle. out 
* thoſe who take delight in ſorting a company that has 8 of 
-« burleſque and ridicule in its appearance. I ſhall make my ſelf under- 
.<« ſtood by the following example. One of the wits of the laſt age, who was 
« a man of a good eſtate, thought he never laid out his money better than 
in a jeſt. As he was one year at the Bath, obſerving that in the great 
c confluence of fine people, there were ſeveral among them with long 
Chins, a part of the viſage by which he himſelf was very much diſtin- 
4 guiſhed, he invited to dinner half a ſcore of theſe remarkable perſons 
„ who had their mouths in the middle of their faces. They had no 
« ſooner placed themſelves about the table, but they began to ſtare upon 
4 one another, not being able to imagine What aa braugit FR: e 
00 7 Our Eugliſb proverb ſays, b . 248 


'Trs merry in the hall, 10 2 21d 
ben beards wag all. 
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It proved fa in an aſſembly I am now ſpeaking, of, who ſeeing ſo many 
peaks of faces agitated with eating, drinking, and diſcourſe, and ob- 
« ſerving all the chins that were preſent, meeting together very often 
over the center of the table, every one grew ſenſible of the jeſt, and 
dame into it with ſo much good-humour, that they lived in id friend- 
« * np and alliance from that day forward. 
The . ſame Gentleman ſome time after pached together nj ſet of 


« « Oglers, as he called them, conſiſting of ſuch as had an unluck galt i in 
«/ their eyes. His diverſion on this occaſion was to, ſee the croſs bows, 


« miſtaken ſigns, and wrong connivances that paſſed, e fo many 
* broken and refracted rays of ſight... 


The third feaſt which, this merry ARRAN PRI was. s to the 5 
his table. 


1 Poco whom he got together in a ſufficient 1 bes fill 
« He had ordered one of his ſervants, who, was placed b 


one of the company was a quarter of an hour in telling them, that the 


5 ſparrow-grafs' was very good; and that another took up 


« the ſame time in declaring himſelf of the ſame opinion. This jeſt did 
4 not, however, go off ſo well as the former; for one of the gueſts be- 
« ing a brave man, and fiiller of reſentment than he knew how to ex- 
« preſs, went out of the room, and ſent the facetious inviter a challenge 
in writing, which though it was afterwards dropped by the interpoſi. 


« tion of friends, put a ſtop to theſe ludicrous entertainments. 


„Now, Sir, I dare fay you will agree with me, that as there is no 


« moral i in theſe jeſts, they ought to be diſcouraged, and looked upon 


6 rather as pieces of unluckineſs than wit. However, as it is natural for 
4 one man to refine upon the thought of another, and impoſſible for 


: any ſingle perſon, how great ſoever his parts may be, to invent an art, 
and bring it to its utmoſt perfection; I ſhall here give you an account 
c of an honeſt Gentleman of my acquaintance, who upon hearing the 
cc 
cc 


character of the Wit above · mentioned, has himſelf aſſumed it, and 


endeavoured to convert it to the benefit of mankind. He invited 
half a dozen of his friends one day to dinner, who were each of them 


« dy bear me, diy ſee, that is, and ſo Sir. Each of the gueſts making 


« Pha uſe. af ws particular elegance, 1 ſo ridiculous to his 
Vo I. III. LI , „% 


A Skreen, f 


« to write down their table-talk, whicir was very eaſy | to be done. with- 1 


« out the help of ſhort- hand. It appears by the notes which were taken, 
that though their converſation never fell, there were not above twenty 


« words ſpoken during the firſt « courſe; that upon ſery ving up the ſecond, 
* 
* 


« famous for inſerting ſeveral redundant phraſes in their diſcourſe, - as 
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Ll I Weighboiy, that he eould/ not. but reſtect upon himſelf as & 
willy rideulous to the reſt of the company: by this means; before 
* 2 tad Ht long together, every one talking with the greatoſt cir- 
eum and Pente y avoiding his favourite explerive, the conber- 
2 fatien was cleared of its redundancies, and had a hun 1 pn of. 
hs * though leſs of ſound in it. 

4 The __ Welllweatng Gentleman took deten at andthber time, 
60 drang together Meh 6f his friends as were addicted 10 4 focbiſh ha- 
« pitual enftont of fweartng.” In order to ew them the abſur@iry of the 
u prackice, he had rec re to the invention above. mentioned, . 
« placed an e r in a Yriyate Part of the roem. After the ſecont 
bottle, When me F minds Bie reſerve, my honeſt friend 
&« began 2 but unneceſfary words chat 

had paſſed in! his Hoſe nee their fitting down at table, and How much 
54 605 'Ehverſatidn' they had loſt by giving way to ſuch ſuperflüous 
4 Phrafes. What 4 tar, fays he, would they have raiſed for the poor, 
* dr d we put the la s in Execution upon ones nother? Every one of them 
468K this gentle tepröbf in good pitt : upon Which he told them, that 
— Kobwing their converſation GOAT dete ho ſecrets in it, he had order- 
{| to be taken down in Writing, and for the Humoor-ſake world 
Ws" it to them if they pleaſed. There were ten ſheets of it, which 
* might have been reduced to two, had there not been thoſe sbominable 
«© interpolations I have before: mentioned. Upon the reading ef it in cold 
« blood, it looked rather like a conference of fiends than of men. In 
« fhort, every one trembled at himſelf upon hearing calmly what he had 
pronounced amidft the heat and inadvertency of Hifcourfe. | 
e mall only mention another occafion wherein he male ufe of the 
1 „ fine mention to cure 'a different kind of men, who are the peſts of 
* all polite converſation, and murder Time as much as either of the two 
4 forther, though they do it more inhocently ; I mean chat dull genera- 
" « 50h of Stop teller My friend got together about half a dozen of 
his acquraititance, who were fette with this ſtrauge malady. The 
firſt day one of them fitting down, entered upon the ſiege of Namur, 
« Which faſted till four a clock, their time of parting. The fecond oy 
« 4 Nor th-Britbn took lion; of the diſcourſe, which it Was im 
fe to get out of his hands fo long as the company Raid together. The 
4 third day was engroffed after the ewe manner by a ſtory ef the ſame 
« ſength. They at laſt began to reflect upon this barbarons way of treat- 
* jung one * 920 and by:this means awaken'd out of that lethargy with 
which each of them had been ſeized for ſeveral years. it i Offs 


* As you have „** docked, that n and uncom- 
= mo characters of mankind are che game which you delight in, and 
* 48 I ook pen vou wo be the greateſt ſportiman, or, if yon pleaſe, 
t the Nimrod among this ſpecies of me 1 ee ins 2 0 
4 5 not be U rr l wy. al ] 
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0 VE was the mother of ' Pot, _ ty ptaduces,.. W the 
"oſt ignorant and bevbarous, a thouſand imaginary diſtreſſes and 
poetica complaints. It 7 footman cal like Orboudates, and 
converts à brutal. ruffick into entle ſwain. The mot ordinary Ple- 
peian or Mechanic in love, blee s and p pines away wich aicertain. elegance 
and tenderneſs of ſentiments which this paſſion naturally inſpires; - 
| Theſe inward fanguiftiings of a mind infected wirh ihis ſoftneſs, have 
# iven birth to :a Phrafe which is made uſe of by All the melting tribe, 
r 
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om the higheſt 3 I mean that of Hung fer Love. ' 
Romances, which owe their very Being to wie paſſion, are full of 
thefe' mptaphorical deaths. Heroes und IHlereines, Knights, Squires, and 
Damſeis, re afl oF dem in dying condition. There is the. ſame kind 
of mortality in our modern Tragedies, where every one gaſps, faints, 


bleed and fies. Nfany of che 
is done by this puſſion, repreſent the fair ſex as Bqſllicks that deſtroy 


with their eyes; but! think Mr. Cowley has with greater juſtneſs of . 


compared a beautifl woman A een e chat ſentls an arrow en 


every part. if 
 Thaye often Wien that there's is no way ſo effectual for i wo of 


this general itifirmity, as a, mars reflecting upon the motives that produce 
it. X ben the TRENT proceeds from the ſenſe:of -any virtue or perfection 


458 


aets, to deſeribe iche execution which 
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ourage it; but fan man 


in the perſons beloved, I would by no means diſc 


conſiders that all his heavy complaints of wounds and deaths riſe from 
ſome little affectations of coquettry, which: are improved into charms. by 


his own fond imagination, the very laying; before himſelf che cauſe of 


his diſtemper, may be ſufficient to effect the cure of it. 0 


It is in this view that have looked over the ſeveral bundles of Een 
which I have received from dying people, and compoſed out of them 
the following bill of mortality, which I ſhall lay before my Reader with- 
out any further preface, as hoping that it may be uſeful to him in diſco- 


vering thoſe ſeveral places where there is moſt danger, and thoſe fatal 


arts which are made * of to deſtroy the beedleſs and unwary. 


 "Lyſander, ſlain at a Puppet-thow on the third of September, 

Fare ſhot from a caſement in Pictadilly. 

T. & wounded by Zelindas ſcarlet Rocking, as the was derne out of 
A coach. rn : 

Will. Simple, witten at the Opera by the glance of an ee chat was 


aimed at one who ſtood by him. 


Tho. Vainlove loſt his life at a Ball. 
Tim. Tattle, killed by the tap of a fans on n his left ſhoulder by cam, | 


0 he was talking careleſſy with her in a bow- window. jt 


Sir Simon Softly, murdered at the Play-houſe in Diary lens by a a frown. 
Te. ne Wonder by; Ow, as the Was 709 SS. 8 her 
Tucker. - icin 
8 Gay EE, Eſq; bit by a | random thot at the Ring. * 
F. R. caught his death upon the water, April the . 
. In. killed by an unknown hand, that was playing with the glove off 
on the ſide of the front-box in Drury- lane. 
Sir Chriſtopher Crazy, Bar. hurt by the bruſh. of a E pet ticoat. 
 Sybvins, ſhot through the ſticks of a fan at St. Fames's. church. 
Damon, ſtruck through the heart by a diamond necklace. 
Thomas Truſty, Fraucis Gooſequith,. iu itham Meanwelh,, E —— Cal. 
* Eſqs; ſtanding in a row, fell all N * the is e, by an ole of 


the Widow Trapland, _ * 


Tom Rattle, chancing to Ward upon a hy 6 4 tail, as he” came. out. of 
the Play-bouſe, the turned "ug upon *. and laid him dead men the 


ſpot. 37 OH 85 


Dick Taſewell flain by a bluſh from the Queen's box; in the third act 


of the Trip to the Jebiles. 


1 
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Samuel. Felt, Haberdaſher, wounded in his walk to 72 by Mrs. 
Suſannah Croſs itch, as ſhe was clambering over a ſtile. 
N, F. T, M. S, I. M, P. Ge. put to death in the laſt birth-day maſſacre. 
- Roger. Blinko, cut off in the enn firſt N of his age by a white- 
waſh, 
- Muſtdorus, ſuin by. an arrow that flew out of a dimple in Belinds's 
left cheek. SE 
. Ned Conrtly orefenting Fenda with her glove (which he had dropped | 
on purpoſe) ſhe received it, and took away his life with a curtſy. . 
Jobs Goſſelin having received a ſlight hurt from a pair of blue eyes, as 
he was making his eſcape was diſpatched by a ſmile. . 
_ Strephon, killed by Clarinda as ſhe looked down into the pit. 
Charles Careleſs, ſhot flying by a girl of — who unerpectedly 
ped her head upon him out of a coach. 
Jaſſal Wither; aged threeſcore and three, ſent to | his long home by 
Elizabeth Jett. well, ſpinſter.. 
Jacl Freelove, murdered by Meliſai in her hair. . 
illian Hiliater, err. drowned in a food of tears by Moll c. 
non. 
John Pheadwell, Eſq; of the Middle T ample barriſter at law, aflaſi- - 
nated in his chambers the ſixth inſtant by ** IH, who e e to. - 
come to him for his advice. e 
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der as an act, the former as an habit of the mind. Mirth is ſhort 


and trankent, Chearfulneſs fixed and permanent. 'Thoſe are often 
raiſed 


15 Apel ed Cheartineſs to Mirth. The REM 16s: — 


1 : | jp" : | ? 8th, #7: 4 A s "_ 4 | | PIR 0 


rälfed itö de een tranf] brts or th; who ure fubject to the grea- 
teſt depreſſions of felanche 3 contrary, heatfalnes, chough it 
does Hot give the mind fuch an En. wiſite gladnefs, prevents us from fal- 
ling into any depths of forrow. th is Hike a A of of lightning, that 
7 5 through a gloom of clouds, and glitters for a moment; cheat ful. 
neſs Keeps up a Kind of day- ght *n-the mind, and fills: it wich "A Reddy 
an e petual ſerenity. 
of auftere p pries ock upon mirch as 466 wanitdn hd Allelete 
for a ſtate of provi aft as Hfted with a certain ttiwmnph and treffolhee 
of Heart, that 18 weotiitent with a fife which is every momert nD dus 
plestion have Obferved, that 
perfectron was never Keen 


to the greateſt dangers. 2 of this co 

the 1 05 Af a ho Wis thre great Pattern b 
ChearfulneG of mind i norhde to ay df hel wckptübne; it * Uf 

a fertdtis and eotttpbfedt nature, it docs not thtow the mind into a vondi- 

tion improper for the preſent ſtate of humanity, und 8 very woHHpieu dus 
in the characters of nene we tre MOxed upon #5 the prexeeſt Thitolo- 

piers Among Tire Heattfens, ts well ts Among thofe hh He been deler. 


vegly en > as Oaints and holy men among 8 Ad ww dim leres t 
0 


F In 3 — *. 

Moſt: che "eh pere With, And 6 the vrevt AH Gurt Being, lit WII 

not a little recommend it ſelf on each Lg 5 The man who 
is poſſeſſed of this excellent frame of mind, is not oats ealy in his 
thoughts, but a perfect malter of all The powers and Tacutries of is Tou: 
his imagination is always clear, and his judgment undiſturbed : his tem- 
per is even and unruffled, Whether. in action or in ſalitude: Te comes 
with a reliſh to all thoſe goods which nature has provided for him, taſtes 
all the -pleaſures of the creation which are poured. about him, and does 
not feel the full weight of thoſe accidental evils which may befal him. 

If we conſider him in refatidn to th otts Whom he eewerſes with, 
it naturally produces love Yoodawill enen. Nacheful mind 
is not only diſpoſed to be affable and t Aaiſetz the ſame good 
humour: in thoſe who come within«its-influence. A man, finds himſelf 
pleaſed, Re does not know why, with the cheaffilneſs of His companion: 
Wie het, Re 16 36. TNT TART ed of © rr wang, ns 


When 
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Wben J canfider this chaarfal Gate of ming. in its third relation, I can- 
nat but 'took 
thor of nature. An inward chearfalneſs is an implicit praiſe and thank(- 

giving ta Providence under alt it diſpenſatieng. It is a kind of aggui- 


_ eſcence in the ſtate wherein we are placed, and 3 ſegfet probten gf 
the Divine Will in his conduct towards man. 


Ptive us of this ehcarfulnels of heart. The fleſt of theſe is the ſenſe- of 
guily./::A man who lives in a ſtate of vice and impepitence; can have no 
title to that ovenneſs' and tranquillity of mind which is the health of the 
Soul, and che natural effeft of virtue and innocence. Obearfylnaks in an 
ill man deſerves a harder name than language gan furniſh vs h and 1s 
many degrees beyond what we commonly eall folly or madneſs. 
Atheiſm, by which I mean a dishelief pf a ſupreme Being, and conſe: 
quently of a future State, under whatibever. tiides it ſhelters it ſelf, may 
Uke wije very-veaſonably deprive a man of this chearfulneſs AY temper. 


in the proſpect of Non. sxiſtence, that I cannot but Wer, with many 
[excellent writers, how it is poſhble for a man to Qut-live the expectatigan 
of It. For my own part, I think the Being of 6 Bed is fa little to he 
doubted, chat i is almoſt the only truth we are ſure of, and ſuch a truth 
as we meet with in abject, in every occurrence, and in every 
thought. If we lock inte the characters of » af «lie tribe of Infidels, we ge- 
-nerally find they are made up of pride, ſpleen, and cavil; It is indged no 
wonder, that men, who are uneaſy to themſelvas, ſhauld be ſo t the reſt 
of the world; and how is it poſſible for a man to be otherwiſe than un- 
eaſy in himſelf, who 1 is in danget every moment of loſing his entire ex- 
Hence, and d into nothing? 

The vicious man and Acheiſt have therefore no pretence to chearful- 
neſs, and would at very unreaſonably, ſhould they endeavour. after it; It 
is impoſſible for any one to live in good humour, and enjoy his preſent 
exiſtence, who is apprehenſive either af. torment or of annihilation; of 
being miſerable, or of not being at all. 

After having mentioned [theſe two great principles, which: are Heftry- 

Qive of . — in their own nature, as well as in right ręaſn, Igan- 
not think of any other that ought to baniſh this happy temper from a 
virtuous mind. Pain and fickneſs, ſhame and reproach, poverty and old 
age, nay death it ſelf, conſidering the ſhortneſs of their duration, and the 


range we may . from them, do not deſerve the name of evils. A 
good 


upon.it an a canſant babies! Rratifude 19 the great Au. 


25 Thera are bur twa things which, in my: opivien, can. 56a@nakly de- 


There is ſomething ſo particularly gloamy and offenſwe to human nature 
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good mind may bear up under them with fortitude, with indolence, and 
With chearfulneſs of heart. The toſſing of a tempeſt does not diſcom- 
. poſe him, which he is ſure will bring him to a joyful harbour... 
A man, who uſes his beſt endeavours to live according to the diftres 
of virtue and right reaſon, has two perpetual ſources of chearfulneſs; in 
the conſideration of his own nature, and of that Being on whom he — 
a depetidanee. If he looks into himſelf, he cannot but rejoice in that 
exiſtence, which is ſo lately beſtowed upon him, and which, after milli- 
«ons of ages, will be ſtill new, and ſtill in its beginning. How many ſelf- 
"congratulations naturally ariſe in the mind, when it reflects on this 
its entrance into Eternity, when it takes a view of thoſe improvea- 
ble faculties, which in a few years, and even at its firſt ſetting out, have 
made ſo conſiderable a progreſs, and which will be ſtill receiving an in- 
ereaſe of perfection, and conſequently an increaſe of happineſs 8 The con- 
ſciouſneſs of ſuch a Being ſpreads a perpetual diffuſion of joy through 75 
the Soul of a virtuous man, and makes him look upon himſelf n; mo- 
ment as more happy than he knows how to conceive. 
The ſecond ſource of chearfulneſs to a good mind, is its combderation 
-of that Being on whom we have our dependance,.and in whom, though 
we behold him as yet but in the firſt faint diſcoveries of his perfections, 
we ſee every thing that we can imagine as great, glorious, or amiable. We 
find our ſelves every where upheld by his goodneſs, and ſurrounded with 
an immenſity of love and mercy. In ſhort, we depend upon a Being, 
-whoſe power qualifies him to make us happy by an infinity of means, 
whoſe goodneſs and truth engage him to make thoſe happy who deſire 
it of him, and whoſe eee will ſecure us in this happineſs to 
all eternity. . 15 In 
Such conſiderations, which every one ſhould. perpetually cheriſh: in his 
thoughts, will baniſh from us all that ſecret heavineſs of heart which un- 
thinking men are ſubject to when they lie under no real affliction, all 
that anguiſh which we may feel from an evil that actually oppreſſes us, to 
which I may likewiſe add thoſe little cracklings of mirth and folly that 
are apter to betray virtue than ſupport it; and eſtabliſh in us ſuch an even 
and chearful temper, as makes us pleaſing to our ſelves; to: thoſe with 
whom 1 we converſe, and to him wham u we were md to Fee 1 2 
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8 I was fitting 3 in my Fs Rig and. thinking on 4 ſubject for: my 
next SpeFetor, I heard two or three irregular bounces at my Land- 
1 II lady's door, and upon the opening of it; a loud chearful voice en- 
quiring whether the Philoſopher was at home. The. child who went to 
the door anſwered very innocently, that he did not lodge there. I im- 
mediately recollected that it was my good friend Sir RoG@zr's voice; 
and that I had promiſed to go with him on the water to Spring: garden, 
in caſe it proved a good evening. The Knight put me in mind of my 
promiſe from the ſtair- caſe, but told me that if I was ſpeculating, he would 
{tay below till I had done. Upon my coming down, I found all the chil- 
dren of the family got about my old friend, and my Landlady herſelf, 
who is a notable prating goſſip, engaged in a conference with him; be- 
ing mightily pleaſed with his ſtroaking her little boy upon the head, and 


bidding him be a good child, and mind his book. 
We were no ſooner come to the Temple ſtairs, but we were ſurroun- 


ded with a croud of water-men, offering their reſpective ſervices. Sir 
Rocer, after having looked about him very attentively, ſpied one with 
a wooden-leg, and immediately gave him orders to get his boat ready. 
As we were walking towards it, 7ou muſt know, ſays Sir RoGER, I ne- 
ver make uſe of any body to row me, that has not either loſt a leg or an 
arm. I would rather bate him a few ſtrokes of his Oar, than not employ 
an honeſt man that has been wounded in the Queen's ſervice. If I was 
4 Lord or a Biſhop, and kept a Barge, 1 would not put a . in my li- 
very that had not a wooden- leg. 

My old friend, after having ſeated himſelf and trimmed. the boat with 
his coachman, who, being a very ſober man, always ſerves for Ballaſt 
on theſe occaſions, we made the beſt of our way for Fox- Hall. Sir Ro- 
GER obliged the Waterman to give us the hiſtory of his right leg, and 
hearing that he had left it at La Hogue, with many particulars which 
TY OL III. M- m m paſſed 
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paſſed in that glorious action, the Knight in the triumph of his heart made 
-teveral reflections on the greatneſs of the Britiſh nation; as, that one 
Englhſhman could beat three Frenchmen ; that we could never be in dan- 
ger of popery ſo long as we took care of our fleet; that the Thames was 
the nobleſt river in Europe; that London bridge was a greater piece of 
work than any of the ſeven wonders of the world; with many other ho- 
neſt prejudices which naturally cleave to the heart of a true Engliſhman. 
Aﬀer r ſome ſhort pauſe, the old Knipht turning about his head twice or 
thrice, to take a ſurvey of this great Metropolis, bid me obſerve how 
thick the city was ſet with churches, and that there was ſcarce a ſingle 
ſteeple on this fide Tauplr. bur. A wt beat heb fight! fays Sir Rox: 
There ir 30 vgn u rbir end uf the rom. The fifty new churches Wi 
I went the proſprck; bur church-work is flow, eu,, wort is 
„ bids 3f T4, avid eg adtgotold3 5dr wg n, g2ooup 
l do not remember I have any where mentioned in Sir Roo kR's cha- 
racter, his euſtom of ſaluting every body that paſſes by him with agood- 
Morrow or a good- night. This the old man does out of the overflow- 
ings of humanity, though at the Tame time it renders him ſo popular 
among all his country neighbours, that it is thought to have gone a good 
way in making him once or twice Knight of the ſhire. He cannot for- 
bear this exerciſe of "benevolence even in town, when he meets with any 
one in his morning or evening walk. It broke from him to ſeveral boats 
that paſſed by us upon the water; but to the Knights great ſurprize, as 
he gave the good-night to two or three young fellows a little before our 
landing, one of them, inſtead of returning the civility, asked us what 
queer old Putt we had in the boat, and whether he was not aſhamed to go 
a wenching at his years? with a great deal of the like Thames-ribaldry. 
Sir Ros ER ſeemed a little ſhocked at firſt, but at length aſſuming a face 
of magiſtracy, told us, That if he were # Middleſex 7uftice, he would 
make ſuch vagrants know that ber Majeſty's fubjetts were ny more to be 
abuſed by water than by land. Es PA -h1Mtt 5 
Me were now arrived at Spring: gurdem, which is exquiſitely pleaſant 
at this time of year. When I -confidered the fragrancy of the walks and 
bowers, with the choirs of birds that ſung upon the trees, and the looſe 
tribe of people that walked under their ſhades, I could not but look upon 
the place as a kind of Mabometas paradiſe. Sir Roger told me it put 
him in mind of a little coppice by his houſe in the country, which his 
Chaplain uſed to call an Aviary of Nightingales. 7ou maſt under ſtand, 
ſays the Knight, there is notbing in the od that pleaſes à man in love 


0 
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2 r. as your Nightingale. Ab, Ar. SRI TOR! the many moon- 

nights that I have walked by my ſelf, and th ought on the widow by 

T5 muſeck of the Nightingale! He here fetehed a za figh, and was fal- 

ling into a fit of muling, when a mask, who came behind him, gave him 
a gentle tap upon the ſhoulder, and asked him if he would drink a bottle 

of Mead with her? But the Knight being ſtartled at fo unexpected a fa- 

miliarity, and diſpleaſed to be interrupted in his thoughts of the widow, 

told her, She was a wanton baggage, and bid her go about her buſineſs. 

We concluded our walk with a glafs of Burton- ale, and a ſlice of Hung- 

beef. When we had done eating our ſelves, the Knight called a Waiter 

to him, and bid him carry the remainder to a Waterman that had but one 

leg. I perceived the fellow ſtared upon him at the oddneſs of the meſ- 2 
ſage, and was going to be ſaucy ; upon which ! ratified the Knight com- | 
mands with a peremptory look. 5 

As we were going out of the garden, my old friend thinking himſelf = 
obliged, as a member of the Quorum, to animadvert upon the morals of | 

the _ told the Miſtreſs of the houſe, who ſat at the bar, That he ſhould . | 

be a better cuſtomer to her garden, if there were mare | Naghtingales ad = 
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N my „ laſk ee 3 ſpoke of - Chearfulneſs as it is a Moral hs. 
bit of the mind, and accordingly mentioned ſuch moral motives as are | 
apt to cheriſh and keep alive this happy temper in the Soul of man: =_ 
I ſhall now confider Chearfulnefs in ite natural ſtate, and reflect on thoſe | 
motives to it, which are indifferent either as to virtue or vice. | 
Chearfulneſs 1 is, in the firſt place, the beſt promoter of health. Repi- 
nings, and fecret murmurs of heart, give imperceptible ſtrokes to thoſe hi 
delicate fibres of which the vital parts are compoſed, and wear out the 
machine inſenſibly; not to mention thoſe violent ferments which they ſtir 
up in the blood, and thoſe 9 diſturbed motions which * raiſe in 
m m 2 „he 


the animal ſpirits. I ſcarce endinder;! in my own obſervarionz: to have 
met with any old men, or with ſuch, who (to uſe our Exgliſb phraſe). 
wear well, that had not at leaſt a certain indolence in their humour, if 
not a more than ordinary gaiety and chearfulneſs of heart. The truth of 
it is, health and chearfulneſs mutually beget each other; with this diffe- 
rence, that we ſeldom meet with a great degree of health which is not 
attended with a certain chearfulneſs, but very often ſee GERT where 
there is no great degree of health. -  —_ 

Chearfulneſs bears the ſame friendly regard to the wind as to the boy: 
it baniſhes all anxious care and diſcontent, ſooths and compoſes the paſ- 
ſions, and keeps the ſoul in a perpetual calm. But having already touch- 
ed on this laſt conſideration, I ſhall here take notice, that the world, in 
which we are placed, is filled with innumerable N that are Proper: to 
raiſe and keep alive this happy temper of mind. 

If we conſider the world in its ſubſerviency to man, one would think 
it was made for our uſe; but if we conſider it in its natural beauty and 
harmony, one would be apt to conclude it was made for our pleaſure. 
The Sun, which is as the great ſoul of the univerſe, and produces all the 
neceſſaries of life, has a particular influence 1 in chearing the mind of man, 
and making the heart glad. _ 

Thoſe ſeveral living creatures which are made for our ſervice or ſuſte- 
nance, at the ſame time either fill the woods with their muſic, furniſh us 

with game, or raiſe pleaſing ideas in us by the delightfulneſs of their ap- 
pearance. Fountains, lakes, and rivers are as refreſning to the! imagina- 
tion, as to the ſoil through which they paſs. 

There are writers of great diſtinction, who have made it an argument 
for Providence, that the whole earth is covered with green, rather than 
with any other colour, as being ſuch a right mixture of light and ſhade, 
= it comforts and ſtrengthens the eye inſtead of weakning or. grieving 

For this reaſon ſeveral painters have a green cloth hanging near them, 
* eaſe the eye upon, after too great an application to their colouring. 
A famous modern Philoſopher accounts for it in the following manner: 
All colours that are more luminous, over- power and diffipate the animal 
ſpirits which are employed i in ſight ; on the contrary, thoſe that are more 
obſcure do not give the animal ſpirits a ſufficient exerciſe; whereas the 
rays that produce in us the idea of green, fall upon the eye in ſuch a due 
proportion, that they give the animal ſpirits their proper play, and by 
keeping up the ſtruggle in a juſt ballance, excite a very pleaſing and agree- 
able ſenſation, | Loet the cauſe be what it will the effect is certain, for 


which 
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which reaſon the Poets aſcribe to this ee colour the ee of 
| Chearful. 

T6 confider- further this double end i in the works of nature, and how 
they: are at the ſame time-both uſeful and entertaining, we find that the 
moſt, important parts in the vegetable world are thoſe which are the 
moſt beautiful. Theſe are the ſeeds by which the ſeveral races of plants 
are propagated and continued, and which are always lodged in flowers 
or bloſſoms. Nature ſeems to hide her principal deſign, and to be indu- 
ſtrious in making the earth gay and delightful, while ſhe is carrying on 
her great work, and intent upon her own preſervation. The husband- 
man after the ſame manner is employed in laying out the whole country 
into a kind of garden or landskip, and making every thing ſmile about 
him, whilſt .in reality. he thinks of nothing but of the m. and en- 
creaſe which is to ariſe from it. 


We may further obſerve how Providence has taken care to keep up 
this chearfulneſs in the mind of man, b having formed it after ſuch a 


manner, as to make it capable of conceiving delight from ſeveral objects 
which ſeem to have very little uſe in them ; as from the wildneſs of rocks 
and deſarts, and the like groteſque parts of nature. Thoſe who are verſed 
in Philoſophy may ſtill carry this conſideration higher, by obſerving that if 
_ - Matter had appeared to us endowed only with thoſe real qualities which 
is actually poſſeſſes, it would have made but a very joyleſs and uncom- 
fortable figure; and why has Providence given it a power of producing 
in us ſuch imaginary qualities, and taſtes, and colours, ſounds and ſmells, 


heat and cold, but that man, while he is converſant in the lower ſtations 
of nature, might have his mind cheared and delighted with agreeable 


ſenſations? In ſhort, the whole univerſe is a kind of Theatre filled with 
objects that either raiſe in us pleaſure, amuſement, or admiration, 


The Reader's own thoughts will ſuggeſt to him the. viciſſitude of day 
and night, the change of ſeaſons, with all that variety of ſcenes which 


diverſify the face of nature, and fill the mind with a een ſucceſſion 
of beautiful and pleaſing images. 


J ſhall not here mention the ſeveral entertainments of art, with the 


pleaſures of friendſhip, books, converſation, and other accidental diver- 


lions of life, becauſe I would only take notice of ſuch incitements to a 


chearful temper, as offer themſelves to perſons of all ranks and condi- 
tions, and which may ſufficiently ſhew us that Providence did not deſign 
this world ſhould be filled with murmurs and repinings, or that the heart 
of man ſhould be involved in gloom and melancholy. 
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I the more inculcate this Chearfulneſs of temper, as it is a virtue in 
which our countrymen are obſerved to be more deficient than any other 
nation. Melancholy is a kind of Demon that haunts our ifland; and of- 

ten conveys her ſelf to us in an eaſterly wind. A celebrated French 
Noveliſt, in oppoſition to thoſe who begin their romances with the flowryy 
ſeaſon of the year, enters on his ſtory thus; In the gloomy month of No- 
vember, when the people of England hang and drown * 4 * 
conſolate lover walked out into the fields, &c. 

Every one ought to Fence againſt the temper of his climate or conſli- 
tution, and frequently to indulge in himſelf thoſe conſiderations which 
may give him a ſerenity of mind, and enable him to bear up chearfully 
againit thoſe little evils and misfortunes which are common to human na- 
ture, and which by a right improvement of them will produce a fatiety 
of joy, and an uninterrupted happineſs. 

At the ſame time that I would engage my Reader to conſider the world 
in its moſt agreeable lights, I muſt own there are many evils which natu- 


_ rally ſpring up amidſt the entertainments that are provided for us; but 


theſe, if rightly confidered, ſhould be far from overcafting the mind 
with ſorrow, or deſtroying that chearfulneſs of remper which I have been 
recommending. This interſperſion of evil with good, and pain with 
pleaſure, in the works of nature, is very truly aſcribed by Mr. Locke, in 
his Eſſay on human underſtanding, to a moral reafon, in the Og 
words: 

Beyond all this, we may Sod anther reaſon why God hath featreved 
up and down ſeveral degrees of pleafure and pain, in all the things that 
environ and affect us, and 2 them together, in almoſt all that our 
thoughts and ſenſes have to do with; that we finding imperfettion, drfſa- 
tisfatFion, and went of compleat happmeſs in all the enjoyments which 
' the creatures can afford us, 9 be led to ſeek it in the enjoyment of 
him, with whom there is fulneſs of Joys « and at whoſe _ hr are 

pleaſures for evermore. 
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MM tn prece poſers emaci, 

Due niſi ſeduttis nequeas committere Divis ; 
Ar bona pars proceram racita libabit acerra. 
Hand cmvis prompium eft, murmurque humileſque *. 

ollere de Templis; et aperto vivere voto. 

Mens bona, fama, fides, hec clare, et ut audiat hoſpes. 
Ha fibi mrrorſum et fuß lingua mmurmurat: O fr 
Ezbulli patrui præclarum fir: o 

Sub raſtro crepet argent. mihi feria dextro 

Hercule. — utinam quem e heres _ 
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TH ER E Homer net Phenix, the tutor of Achilles, as per- 
ſuading his pupil to lay aſide his reſentments, and give himſelf 
up to the entreaties of his countrymen, the Poet, in order to 

ik him ſpeak in character, afcribes to him a ſpeech full of thoſe Fables 
and Allegories which old men take delight in relating, and which are ve- 


— 


ry proper for inſtruction. The Gods, ſays he, fiffer themſelves to be pre- 


wailed upon by entreaties. When mortals have offended them by their 


tranſzrefſions, they appeaſe them by vows and ſacrifices. You muſt know, 


Achilles, that PRATERYS are the daughters of Jupiter. They are 
crippled by frequent kneeling, have their faces full of cares and wrinkles, 
and their eyes always caſt towards heaven. They are conſtant attendants 


on the Goddeſs ATE, and march behind her. This Goddeſs walks for- | 


ward with a bold and haughty air, and being very light of foot, runs 
| through the whole earth, grieving and afflicting the fons of men. She 
gets the ſtart of PRAT ERS, who always follow her, in order to heal 


thoſe perſons whom ſhe wounds. He who nears Fheſe daughters of Ju- 
piter, 
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piter, when they draw near to him, receives great bene ſit From them; 
but as for him who rejects them, they intreat their Father go give his or- 
ders to the Goddeſs ATE to puniſh him for his hardneſs of” heart. This 
noble Allegory needs but little explanation; for whether the Goddeſs 
ATE ſignifies Injury, as ſome have explained it; of Guilt in general, as 
others; or divine Juſtice, as I am the more apt to think; wy ence ond 
tion is obvious enough. "FF 
I ſhall produce another heathen. Fable lating to prayers, which is of 
a more diverting kind. One would think by ſome paſſages in it, that it 
was compoſed by Lucian, or at leaſt by ſome Author who has endeavour- 
ed to imitate his way of writing; but as: Diſſertations of this nature are 
more curious than uſeful, 1 ſhall give my Reader the F . without any 
further enquiries after the Author. 
Menippus the Ph1lofo opber Was 4 ' ſecond time taken up into heaven by 
Jupiter, when for his entertainment he lifted up a trap-door that was 
placed by*his fo0#-ſtool. ©." At its "riſing, there iſſued through it ſuch a din 
of cries as aſtoniſhed\the Philoſopher. Upon his asking what«they meant, 
Jupiter told him they were the prayers that were ſent up to him from the 
earth, Menippus, amidſt the confuſion of voices, which was 2 great, 
that nothing leſs than the ear of Jove could diſtinguiſß them, heard the 
words, Riches, Honour, and Long life repeated in ſeveral different 
tones and languages. When the firſt hubbub of ſounds was over, the trap- 
door being left open, the voices came up more ſeparate and diſtinct. The 
. firſt prayer was a very odd one, it came from Athens, and deſired Jupiter 
lo increaſe the wiſdom and the beard of his humble ſupplicant. Menip- 
pus knew it by the woice to be the prayer of his friend Lycander the Phi- 
 lofopher. This was ſucceeded by the petition of one who had Juſt laden 
1 Hip, and promi ſed Jupiter, zf he took care of it, and returned it home 
again full of riches, he would make. him an offering of a ſitver-cup. Ju- 
Piter 72anked him for nothing; and bending down his ear more attentively 
than ordinary, heard a voice complaining to him of the cruelty of an E- 
pheſian widow, and begging him to breed compaſſion in her beart : This, 
a 2% Jupiter, is @ very honeſt fellow, I have received a great deal of in- 
cenſe from him; 1 will not be ſo cruet to him as to hear his prayers. He 
was then interrupted with a whole volly of vows, which were made for 
the health of a tyrannical Prince by his ſubjefts who prayed for him in 
his preſence, Menippus was ſurprized, after having liſtued to prayers 
ee up with ſo much ardour and devotion, to hear low whiſpers from 
the ſame aſſembly, expoſiulating with Jove for ſuffering ſuch a tyrant to 


live, 
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Jroe; and aching him how bis thunder could lie idie? Jupiter was ſo of 
fended at theſe: prevaritating raſtals, that he took doum the firſt vows, 
and puffed away the laſt. The Philoſopher ſeeing a great cloud mounting 


np wards," and\making. its way directiy to the trap-door, enquired of Jupi- 
ter what it meant. 'Thrs, ſays Jupiter, is the ſmoke of a whole hecatomb. 


that is offered me.-by. the. General of an. army, who-is very importunate 


with me to let him cut off an hundred thouſand' men that are drawn up 
in array againſt him: what does the impudent wretch think I ſee in him, 


to believe that I will make a ſacrifice of ſo many mortals as good as him- 


ſelh and all this to his glory, forſooth ? But hart, ſays Jupiter, there is a 
voice I never heard but in time of danger; it 1s a rogue that is ſhip-. 
wrecked in the Ionian ſea: 1 ſaved him on a plank but three days ago, 
upon his promiſe to mend his manners; the ſtoundrel is not worth @ groat, 
and yet has the impudence to offer me a temple if I will keep him from 
at yonder, ſays be, is à ſpecial youth for you; he deſires me 
7. his father, who keeps a great eſtate from him, out of the miſeries 
of human life. The old fellow ſhall live till he makes his heart ate, I 
can tell him that for his pains, This was followed by the ſoft voice of 


ſinkin 
to ta 


a pious Lady, deſiring Jupiter that ſhe might appear amiable and charms. 
ing in the ſight of her Emperor. As the Philoſopher was rafleffing on 
this extraordinary petition, there blew a gentle wind through the trap- 


door, cubich he at firſt miſtoolł far à gale of  Lephyrs, but afterwards 


found it to be a breeze of ſighs: They ſmelt ſirong of flowers and incenſe, 
aud were ſucceeded by moſt paſſionate complaints of wounds and torments, 


fires aud arrows, cruelty, deſpair and death. Menippus fancied that 

ſuch lamentable cries aroſe from ſome general execution, or from wretches 
ing under the torture; but Jupiter told him that they came up to him 

from the iſle of Paphos, and that he every day received complaints of the 


ſame nature from that whimſical tribe of mortals who are called Lovers. 
Jam ſo trifled with, ſays he, by this generation of both ſexes, and find 
it /o impoſſible to pleaſe them, whether J grant or refuſe their petitions, 


that I ſhall order a weſtern wind for the future to intercept them in 


their paſſage, and blow them at random upon the earth. The laſt petition 


7 heard was from a very aged man of near an hundred years old, begg ing | 


but for one year more of life, and then promiſing to die contented. | This 


ic the rareſt old fellow!  fays Jupiter. He has made this prayer to me 


' for. above twenty years together. When be was but fifty years old, he 

defired only that be might live to ſee his ſon fettled iu the world; I grant- 
ed it. He then begged the ſame favour for his daughter, and afterwards 
Vor. III. Nnn F 
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ſerves our attention, and is the fame-with:that which has been inculcated 
| by Socrates and Plata, not to mention Faverad\and Per/ine,. whe have 


joct: Phe vanity of mens wiſnes, whinhvarertbe, naweak grayers of the 
ſupreme Being, 
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that be eH,utian —— whanall this a brought 
about, he pute up a perition thus he mit lia to fνν A HE de 


as\refo loedite giut na mne andienacs that d ay. 
Not withſtanding the =. this Tables the moral of it very well dev: 


each of them made the fimeſbſatire in: theia hole works upom this: ſubs. 


mind, as well as magyt of ithofe:ſecret\devotions whichithe y«oſtgr tothe; 
are>ſuſicicntly expoſed by iti ym) och tk 
ſet forms of prayer, I rio” Ris ae i pegs 19 ae by\ this: 
means the folly and extravagance of mens deſires mam be kept within due: 


bounds, and not breage out in . err r ee n 
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Jefion of the fields an 
c woeds:: now the ſeaſqn of ſolitude, and of moving 3 | 


« upon. triviab ſufferings: now the griefs of Jovers-begimith flows and 
« their wound3\to bleed afreſhi' 1 too, at chis diftance from the foſtes: 
« climates, am not without my diſcontents at prèſehte \Yow-perhapsunay \ 
« laugk at me-foria\moftiromantic wretch,. when I have diſcloſed to u 
« thenoecalion of myuneuſineſs i and yet Jeannot help thinking myunhap- 
7 er real" in einne ted a "uns whichvis<the,very-reverſe.of 


Puradife 


building. In ſhart, he it an nuneaſonableold city. and never wants \an, 
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« Paradiſe. The ſeaſons;here are all of them unple ant, and: the coun- 
« try quite deſtitute of rural charms. I have not heard, a hi 


« a brook murmur, nor a breeze Whilper, neither dae I 
« the ſight of a flowry meadow theſe two years. Every wind here is a 


5 and every water a turbulent ocean. I hape, when, you reflect 


allittle, 700 will not think thegrounds of my complaint in the ealt-fri> - 
_ « ydlous fart» unbecoming a man, of ſerious t gught; lince the love of +- 
« woods, of fields and flowers, of tivers and fountains, ſeems to be a 2 7. 
« ſion implanted in our natures the moſt early -of ee e 


„ e wor e ee eee 


Could 838 my elk with. A ic, 8 one e country 10 _ 1 . 
mould Chuſe to pals my winer in Spain, my ſpring iti Tray, my ſummer | 
in Byglamu, und my autumiſl in Fance. Of all theſe ſeaſons there is none 
that can vie with the ſpring for beauty and W It, bears the 
fame figure among the ſe ſons of the year, that the mo 


; ANON 
che diviſions of the day, or youth among the ſtages 555 of fe... Ae Kae 
ſammer is plenfanter than that of any other country in Europe n 155 Other 


account but becauſe it has a, greater 5 of ſpring in i it. The mildneſs 
of our vlimats, with thoſe frequent refre ts. of. dews and. rai dale 
fall among us, keep up a perpetual chearfulneſs 1 in our Holy, an | 


hotteſt months of the year with a of verdure. ... 
In the opening of the ſpring, when all nature begins t to recover her. elt 


the fame animal pleaſure; which. makes. the birds and the whole brute 

creation rejolee, riſes very ſenſibly in the, heart of man. 1 know. none A 

the Poets who have obſerved ſo — as Milton thoſe ſecret overflowing 

_ of gladneſs which diffuſe themſelves e he mind. of the beho older, 
upon furveyihg the gay ſcenes of nature; as to iched upon it ONE. 

— dis) Pare. Loſt, Ke 4B yery beautif ly under r the 
nate of · Vernal delight; in that pallage where © tbe repreſents the Dei 
himſelf as almoſt ſenſible of! it. e ot, Ne 7 
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ess bir approach, and te the heart x, 2 8 Db 
Vernal delight, and joy able fo er 1 0 ie Sing 42 
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- wade Authors have written on the Van! of the Create; 103 repre- 


ſehted the barrenneſs of every thing in this world, and its incapacity of 


producing any ſolid or ſubſtantial happineſs. As diſcourſes of this nature 
are very uſeful to the ſenſual and voluptuous; thoſe ſpeculations which 
ew the bright fide of things, and lay forth thoſe innocent entertain- 
ments which are to be met with among the ſeveral objects that encompaſs 
us; are no leſs beneficial to men of dark and melancholy tempers. It was for 
this reaſon that I endeavoured to recommend a Chearfulneſs of mind in 
my two laſt Saturdays papers, and which I would ſtill inculcate, not on- 
ly from the conſideration of our ſelves, and of that Being on whom we 
depend, nor from the general ſurvey of that univerſe in which we are 


placed at preſent, but from refteQions on the particular ſeaſon in which 
this paper is written. The Creation is a perpetual feaſt to the mind of a 


good man, every thing he ſees chears and delights him; Providence has 
imprinted ſo many ſmiles on Nature, that it is impoſſible for a mind, 
which is not funk in more groſs and ſenſual delights, to take a ſurvey of 
them without ſeveral ſecret fenfations of pleaſure. The Pſalmift has in 
ſeveral of his divine Poems celebrated thoſe beautiful and agreeableſcenes 
which make the heart glad, and produce i in it that vernal e which 
| have before taken notice of. 11 ot - 

Natural Philoſophy quickens this taſte of the Oroltion, and-renders.it 
not only pleaſing to the imagination, but to the underſtanding. It does 
not reſt in the murmur of brooks, and the melody of birds, in the ſhade 


of groves and woods, or in the embroidery of fields and meadows, but 


confiders the ſeveral ends of Providence which are ſerved by them, and 
the wonders of divine Wiſdom which appear in them. It heightens the 
pleaſures of the eye, and raiſes ſuch a rational admiration in the Soul as 
is little inferior to devotion. | 

It is not in the power of eyery one to offer up this kind of worſhip 
to the great Author of Nature, and to indulge theſe more refined medi- 
tations of heart, which are doubtleſs highly acceptable in his fight; I 
ſhall therefore conclude this ſhort Eflay on that pleaſure which the mind 
naturally conceives from the preſent ſeaſon of the year, by the recom- 
mending of a Practice for Which every 0 one has ſufficient rt 
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I would have my Readers endeavour to moralize this natural pleaſure 


of the Soul, and to improve this vernal delight, as Miltos calls it, into a 
chriſtian virtue. When we find our ſelves inſpired with this pleaſing 


inſtinct, this ſecret ſatisfaction and complacency ariſing from the beauties 
of the Creation, let us conſider to whom we ſtand indebted for all theſe 


entertainments of ſenſe, and who it is that thus opens his hand and fills 
the world with good. The Apoſtle inſtructs us to take advantage & ot 


preſent temper of mind, to graft upon it ſuch a religious exerciſe us 
particularly conformable to it, by that precept which adviſes thoſe WhO 
are ſad to pray, and thoſe who are merry to ſing pſalms. The chearful- 


| neſs of heart Ppieh ſprings up in us from the ſurvey of Nature's works, 


is an admirable preparation for gratitude. The mind has gone a great 
way towards Praiſe and Thankſgiving, that is filled with fuch a ſecret 
gladneſs; a grateful reflection on the Supreme Cauſe who produces it, 
ſanctifies it in the Soul, and gives it its proper value. Such an habitual 
diſpoſition of mind confecrates every field and wood, turns an or- 


PO 
dinary walk into a morning or evening facrifice, and will improve thoſe 
tranſient gleams of Joy, which naturally brighten up and refreſh: the Soul 
on ſuch occaſions, into an and and 8 fate of bliſs and 


happineſs. g 
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8 the: Stoick Db Ad al paſſions in general, they will 
AZ not allow a wiſe man ſo much as to pity the afflictions of another. 
If thou ſeeſt thy friend in trouble, ſays Epictetus, thou may'ſt put 

on a look of ſorrow, and condole with him, but take care that thy ſor- 
row be not real. The more rigid of this ſect would not comply ſo. far 


as to ſhew even ſuch an outward appearance of grief; but when one told 


them of any calamity that had befallen even the neareſt of their acquain- 
tance, 


70 


tance, Won! diaty ky Whar, point meg If dub ngen ted 

the b of ache affliction, and ſhewed: hw ane misforzune was 
bene anather, the EE: . iy, all che be ade, hunt What 
AS: f ame | "tt! PR 3} eig: An 
For my on pant, Lam af aginion, Compallion does mot „y fie 
and eiviize human nature, but has ſomething in it were ꝓleaſing and 


agreeable than what dun he met Wich in uch an ingelent happineſs; fuch 


an inditterence s wankindl as chat in Whigh the! Staicks placed their wiſ- 
dom. As vip e delightful paflion, pity is nothing elſe but 
love ſoſtued by a degree of ſorrow: in hort, it is a kind of pleaſing an- 
guiſh, as well las generoys fympathy, that Knits mankind L0gether, and 
bend ham wv rid lot. 4 10 01 1 121 DH D& If 21 

hoe vo have laid down vu 25 s for; Rheqarigk or Poetry, .gdviſe. the 


writer, to work hundelf up, if pe ble, to dhe pitch of oro 1 


hich. he 
endeavours 10 produce in Bthers. There are none therefore who tir - up 
pity ſo mrich as aboſe h intlite their 0 ſufferings. Grief has a na. 
tural eloqugnce belonging t it, and Dreaks gut in more moving 1 . 


ments than can be ſupplied by:the nel} imagination. Nature on 1 
caſien dictates a: thoulapd-paſionate..! things wWwhieh cannbt be lic 


by art. N 105 . 


It is for this reaſon that the ſhort ſpeeches or ſentences which we of. 
_ impreſſion. on the mind ef 


ten meet with in hiſtories, make a 
the Reader, than the moſt laboured ſtrokes in a well written Tra- 
gedy. Truth and matter of fact ſets the perſon actually before us in 

the one, whom fiction places at a greater diſtance from us in the other. 


1 do not remember to have ſeen any ancient or modern ſtory more affe- 


Ring than a letter of Aun of Bologne, wife to Kin meg: the Eighth, and 


mother to Queen Elizabeth, which is ſtill extant in the 0 Cotton Library, ar | 


as written by her own hand. 


| Shakeſpear himſelf could not have made her talk in a Arain ſo ſuita- | 


ble to her condition and character. One ſees in it the expoſtulations of 
a {lighted Lover, the reſentments of an injured Woman, and the ſorrows 


of an impriſoned | 
was then under profecation for \difloyalty 


to the King's bed, andithat the 


was afterwards publickly beheaded upon the ſame account, though this 1 


proſecution was believed by many to proceed, as ſhe her ſelf intimates, 


de een fe aue ee than Ro Pda ing ; , 


in Aus of Bologne. © agg . 
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I need not acquaimt my Reader that this Prinveſs = 8 
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Se, Ann Boleyn s 7 Letter to King Hem... 


e en 0607 Lat e 
V dun. Gets Aleator/ wy my zul tem dbb) art! tiv Gr 
e ſtrange unte ne, 4s what to writes or weht re escuſg, ant /al- £15. C.. 
e together — Whereas you fend unto me (willing me to cone * 
truth; ant fo obtairt your favour) by ſuch an one, WHom you Know 
2 be wine anelent profeſſad enemy, ener this meſſage 
«by him, than P fightiy conceved your'm ad ifß as you ſay, 
«/ confeſſthg a*trutly indeed ey prbevre my aſeryy 1 dal wien all -wil- | 
<« lingneſs and duty perform your command. | 
tt let not four Grace'ever imagine that y peer. wie win per | 
| 
| 


abe brought<ro zetnow edge fault wHete not ſo mien (ag a thought” 1 
thereof preveded And / to pen A truth nee Prince Had wife mere 
2 lan af dety, and in all kde affsctiot ken y hate ever fold in ö 
1 Boleyn: withewhich nume anch place sud willinglythave comerit-- 
: -—_ ſa, if God andyottrGrace's/p Had been ſo pleaſedꝰ Nei- 
eue did Taten. time ſofas forget my ſelf in my \exalration, of FEddiy- 
be: that always Ibo Hen TbWiatPalreration av ribw I 
4 find For cher grouitt of my. prefer ment being eit 16 ſürer foui@htibrr | 
than your Graces fancy the leaſt alteration q knewwwas fit and ſuffi- 9 ll 
« cient to draw that . to ome other . You haye choſen me, 


« deſert and deſire. Tf Then * you re und me ph of ſuch honour; good ; 
_ « your Grace let not any. 105 t fancy, or bad eounſel 9 mine enemies, | 

ce withdraw Four hays + ur rom we) neither let“ that ſtain, that | 

« ynworthy 1{t; 0 C your good Grace, ever | 

. ef caſt ſo foul a blot on Pos woſt "Autiful wife, and the Infant-princeſs. | 

e your daughter. Try me, good Nang bats let me. aveva lawful tryal, 


* and let — enemies ſit as mx. accuſers and judges; yea let 
« me receive an open tryal, for my truth ſnall fear no open ſhame; then 
fall you ſee either mine innocefeycleted, your ſifpieiorr cant cont. 

«<{cjencedatisfied;”the' ignonmaytand ſtahder of the word ſtoppech off - 

* my gaile openly declared -S6thati whatſoever! GSN er yeH⁰Qm4A deter- | 
„f mine of me y ur Grace mag ihe fre ed ff opef eures afHemined 

. «office being elke pröneg zor Erne ts ac TBE FY;BEth befs ße! 

= Ge and man not only tol execute wöftkyi prm ifH Huf Sen e es 
unlawvfuliwife, but to folew youraeRiongalterdy feed ff tRat partyst 

Es a whoſe Kke 1 am now as Lam, whoſe. name I — 


While 
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| thew of religion in it, and would be thought engaged in 
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< while ſince have pointed unto, your Grace being not ignorant of my 
« ſuſpicion therein. Fa A "ws * A N . 1 1 Wy Se JCE 471 ith 353% | | 


But if you have alredy a of me, and that not only; my 


«, death, but an infamous ſlander muſt hring youfthe enjoying of Felt ö 
eat 


«. deſired happineſs; then l deſire of God, that he will pardon your 


4 ſin therein, and: likewiſe mine enemies, the inſtruments thereof; and 


« that he will not call you to a ſtrict. account for your unprincely and 


4 * cruel; uſage of me, at his general judgment ſeat, where both you and 


«. my {elf muſt ſhortly appear, and in whoſe judgment I doubt not (what- 
« ſoever the world may think of me): mine nassen Jhall be „ 
ce known, and ſufficiently cleared... OM ATION | 
« My laſt and only requeſt ſhall: * that. my ff may only ar the 
« burthen of your. Grace's diſpleaſure, and that it may not touch the 
« innocent Souls, of thoſe poor Gentlemen, Who (as I underſtand), are 
« likewiſe-in ſtrait impriſonment for my ſake, If ever I have found fa- 
« your.in your fight, if ever the name of Aus Boleyn hath been pleaſing 
in your ears, then let me obtain this requeſt, and I will ſo leave to trou- 
« ble your Grace any further, with mine earneſt prayers to the Trinity 
« to have your Grace. inc his good keeping, and to direct you in all your. 
"OO" 59M my doleful priſon. in the Toer, this ſixth of May; 


Tur 12 9 and Ker Der Kal Ann Boleyn. 
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1 at the faſhionable end of the town, is very nt | 


from hypocriſie in the city. The modiſh; hypocrite. endeavours 


to appear more vicious than he really is, the other kind of hy- 
pocrite; more virtuous. . The former is afraid of every thing that has e 
many crimina 


gallantries and amours, which he is not guilty of. The latter aſſumes a 


face of ſanctity, and covers a ane pf 1 vices under : A e e 3 ? 
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But there is another kind of Hypocriſie, which differs from both theſe, 
and which I intend to make the ſubject of this paper: I mean that Hypo- 
criſie, by which a man does not only deceive the world, but very often 
impoſes on himſelf; that Hypocriſie, which conceals his own heart from 
him, and makes him believe he is more virtuous than he really 1 is, and 
either not attend to his vices, or miſtake even his vices for virtues. It is 
this fatal hypocriſie and ſelf-deceit, which is taken notice of in thoſe 
words, Who can underſtand his errors ? cleanſe thou me from, feeret 


JW f. 


If the open Profeſſors of impiety 1 the utmoſt application and 
endeavours of moral writers to recover them from vice and folly, how 
much more may thoſe lay a claim to their care and compaſſion, who are 
walking in the paths of death, while they fancy themſelves engaged in a 
courſe of virtue ! I ſhall endeavour, therefore, to lay down ſome rules 
for the diſcovery of thoſe vices that lurk in the ſecret corners of the 
ſoul, and to ſhew my Reader thoſe methods by which he may arrive at 


a true and impartial knowledge of himſelf. The uſual means preſcribed 


for this purpoſe, are to examine our ſelves by the rules which are laid 
down for our direction in ſacred writ, and to compare our lives with 


the life of that perſon who acted: up to the perfection of human nature, 


and 1s the ſtanding example, as well as the great guide and inſtructor, 


of thoſe who receive his doctrines. Though theſe two heads cannot be 


too much inſiſted upon, I ſhall but juſt mention them, ſince they have 


been handled by many great and eminent writers. 
T-would therefore propoſe the following methods to the conſideration 


of ſuch as would find out their ſecret faults, and make a true eſtimate 
of themſelves. 


In the firſt place, let them conſider well what are the characters which 
they bear among their enemies. . Our friends very often flatter us, as 
much as our own hearts. They either do not ſee our faults, or conceal 


them from us, or ſoften them by their repreſentations, after ſuch a man- 


ner, that we think them too trivial to be taken notice of. An adverſary, 
on the contrary, makes a ſtricter ſearch into us, diſcovers every flaw and 
imperfection in our tempers, and though his malice may ſet them in too 
ſtrong a light, it has generally ſome ground for what it advances. A friend 
exaggerates a man's virtues, an enemy inflames his crimes. A wiſe man 


ſhould give a juſt attention to both of them, ſo far as they may tend to 


the improvement of the one, and diminution of the other. Plutarch has 
written an Eſſay on the benefits which a man may receive from his ene- 
Vol. III. 3 OOO mies, 
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mies, and, among the good fruits of enmity, mentions this in particular, 
that by the reproaches which it caſts upon us we ſee the worſt fide of 
our ſelves, ahd open out eyes to ſeveral blemiſhes and defects in our 
lives and converſatlons, which we ſhrould not have obſerved, without the 
Help of ſuch ill-natuted monitors. 1 "991 ee ee 
In order likewiſe to come at a true xnowledge of our ſelves, we ſhould 
conſider on the other hand how far we may deſerve the praiſes and ap- 


probations which the world beſtows upon us; whether the actions they 
dee from laudable and worthy motives, and how far we are 


really poſſeſſed of the virtues Which gain us applauſe amongſt thoſe with 

whom we cbtiverſe. Such a feflection is abſolutely neceſſary, if we con- 

_ fider how apt we are either to value or condemn our ſelyes by the opi- 

judginent of the world. as 

mm the next place, that we may not deceive our ſelves in a point of ſo 
much importance, we ſhould not lay tov great a ſtreſs on any ſuppoſed 


virtues we poffeſs that are of a doubtful nature: and fuch we may efteem 


all thoſe in which multitudes of men diffent from us, who are as good 
and wife as dur felves. We ſhould always act with great cautiouſneſs 
and circumſpection, in points where it is not impoſſible that we may be 
deceived. ſntemperate zeal, biggotry and perſecution for any party or 
opinion, how praiſe-worthy ſoever they may appear to weak men of our 
own principles, produce infinite calamities among mankind, and are highly 
criminal in their own nature; and yet how many perſons eminent for 
piety fuffer ſuch monſtrous and abſurd principles of action to take root 
ih their minds under the colour of virtues? For my on part, Imuſt own 
1 never yet knew any party ſo juſt and reaſonable, that a man could fol- 
low it in its height and violence, and at the ſame time be innocent. 

We ſhould likewiſe be very apprehenſive of thoſe actions which pro- 
ceed from natural conſtitution, favourite paſſions, particular education, 
or Whatever promotes our worldly intereſt or advantage. In theſe and 
the like caſes, a man's judgment is eaſily perverted, and a wrong biafs 
hung upon his mind. Theſe are the inlets of prejudice, the unguarded 
avenues of the mind, by which a thouſand errors and ſecret faults find 


admiſſion, without being obſerved or taken notice of. A wife man will 


| ſuſpe thoſe actions to which he is directed by ſomething beſides Reafon, 
and always apprehend ſome concealed evil in every reſolution that is of 
a diſputable nature, when it is conformable to his particular temper, his 
age, or way of lite, or when it favours his pleaſure or his profit. _ 
TON There 


nions of others, and to ſacrifice the report of our own hearts to the 


* 


22 
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and intereſts. 
one another, as the court and city in their peculiar ways of life and con- 
verſation. In ſhort, the inhabitants of St. 72 

live under the ſame laws, and ſpeak the ſame language, are a diſtinct peo- 
ple from thoſe of Cheapſide, Who are likewiſe rex moved from thoſe of the 
Temple on the one ſide, and thoſe of Smirhfpeld on the other, by ſeveral 
climates and degrees in their way of thinking and converling together. 


475 
There is nothing of greater eee to us, E 775 Aligently to 
alt our thoughts, and examine all theſe dark mind, if we 


wauld eſtabliſh our fouls in ſuch a ſolid and d ſub Ga virtue, a8 will tr 
to aconunt in that great day, when it muſt ſtand the telt of infinite wil- 
dom and juſtice. 

1 hall conclude this Eſſay with obſervipg, that the two kinds of Hy- 
pogxiſie ] have here ſpoken of, namely, that of deren the warld, and 
that of impoſing on our ſelves, are touched with wonderful beauty in the 
hundred thirty ninth Pſalm. The folly of the firſt kind of Hypocriſie is 
there ſet forth by reflections on God's Omniſcience and Omnipreſence, 
which are celebrated in as noble ſtrains of Poetry as any other I ever met 
with, either ſacred or prophane. The other kind of Hypocriſie, where- 
by a man deceives himfelf, is intimated in the two laſt verſes, where the 
Pſalmiſt addreſſes himſelf to the great Searcher of hearts in that emphati- 
cal petition ; Ty me, O God, and ſeek the ground of my heart : 7 5 


m, and examine my thoughts. Loak well if there be any way f WEN = 
ved in me, and Four uin wr Way n . 
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HEN I conſider this . city in in its eee quarters and divi- 
ſions, I look upon it as an aggregate of various nations diſtin- 
guiſhed from each other by their reſpectiye cuſtoms, manners 
The courts of two countries do not ſo much differ from 


mes's, notwithſtanding they 


For this reaſon, when any public affair is upon the anyil, | love to hear 


the refleiions that ariſe upon it in the, ſeveral Ss and or of 
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London and Weſtminſter, and to riltuble up and down a whole day together, 
in order to make my ſelf acquainted with the opinions of my ingenious | 
countrymen. By this means I know the faces of all the principal Politi- 
cians within the bills of mortality; and as every Coffee-houſe has ſome 
particular Stateſman belonging to it, who is the mouth of the ſtreet where 
he lives, I always take care to place my ſelf near him, in order to know 
his judgment on the preſent poſture of affairs. The laſt progreſs-that I 
made with this intention, was about three months ago, when we had a 
current report of the King of France's death. As I foreſaw this would 
produce a new face of things in Europe, and many curious ſpeculations 
in our Britiſb Coffee-houſes, I was very deſirous to learn the re of 
our moſt eminent Politicians on that occaſion. + 
That I might begin as near the fountain-head as poſſible, I frſt of al 
called in at St. James's, where I found the whole outward room in a buzz 
of politics. The ſpeculations were but very indifferent towards the door, 
but grew finer as you advanced to the upper end of the room, and were 
fo very much improved by a knot of Theoriſts, who fat in the inner room, 
within the ſteams of the coffee-pot, that I there heard the whole Spaniſh 
Monarchy diſpoſed of, and all the line of Bourbon provided for, in leſs 
than a quarter of an hour, _ 

I afterwards called in at Giles's, where I ſaw a board of French Gentle- 
men fitting upon the life and death of their Grand Monarque. Thoſe a- 
mong them who had eſpouſed the Whigg intereſt, very poſitively affirmed, 
that he departed this life about a week ſince, and therefore proceeded 
without any further delay to the releaſe of their friends on the Gallies, 
and to their own re-eſtabliſhment; but finding they could not . 

themſelves, I proceeded. on my intended progreſs. 8” 

Upon my arrival at Jenny Maus, I ſaw an alerte young fellow that 
cocked his hat upon a friend of his who entered juſt at the ſame time 
with my ſelf, and accoſted him after the following manner. Well Zack, 
the old prig is dead at laſt. Sharp's the word. Now or never boy. Up 
to the walls of Paris directly. With ſeveral cher _—_ reflections of the 
fame nature. 

I met with very little variation in the Politics between Gn era 

and Covent-Garden, And upon my going into Will's I found their diſ- 

courſe was gone off from the death of the French King to that of Mon- 
ſieur Hoileau, Racine, Corneille, and ſeveral other Poets, whom they re- 
gretted on this occaſion, as perſons who would have obliged the world 
with very noble Elegies on the death of ſo great a Prince, and ſo eminent 
a Patron of learning. At 
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At a Coffee-houſe near the Temple, I found a couple of young Gentle- 
men engaged very ſmartly in a diſpute. on the ſucceſſion to the Spaniſh 
Monarchy.” One of them ſeemed to have been retained as Advocate for 
the Duke of Anjou, the other for his Imperial Majeſty. They were both 
for regulating the title to that Kingdom by the ſtatute laws of England; 
but finding them going out of my depth I paſſed forward to Paul's Church- 
yard, where I liſtned with great attention to a learned man, who gave 
the company an account of the deplorable ſtate of France during the mi- 

nority of the deceaſed King. Fi & 

I then turned on my right hand into Fiſh-ftreet, where the chief Poli- 
tician of that quarter, upon hearing the news, (after having taken a pipe 
of tobacco, and ruminated for ſome time) If, ſays he, the King of France 
is certainly dead, we ſhall have plenty of Mackerell this ſeaſon ; our Fi- 
ſhery will not be diſturbed by privateers, as it has been for theſe ten years 
paſt. He afterwards conſidered how the death of this great man would 
affect our Pilchards, and by ſeveral other remarks infuſed a general joy 
into his whole audience, Nn . 

I afterwards entered a By- coffee-houſe that ſtood at the upper end of a 
narrow lane, where I met with a Nonjuror, engaged Very warmly with 
a Laceman who was the great ſupport of a neighbouring conventicle. 
The matter in debate was, whether the late French King was moſt like 
Auguſius Cæ ſar, or Nero. The controverfie was carried on with great 
heat on both ſides, and as each of them looked upon me very frequently 
during the courſe of their debate, I was under ſome apprehenſion that 
they would appeal to me, and therefore laid down my penny at the barr, 
and made the beſt of my way to Cheapſide. A 

I here gazed upon the ſigns for ſome time before I found one to my 
| purpoſe. The firſt object I met in the coffee-room was a perſon who 
expreſſed a great grief for the death of the French King; but upon his 
_ explaining himſelf, I found his ſorrow did not ariſe from the loſs of the 
Monarch, but for his having ſold out of the Bank about three days before 
he heard the news of it: upon which a Haberdaſher, who was the Oracle 
of the coffee-houſe, and had his circle of admirers about him, called ſe- 
veral to witneſs that he had declared his opinion above a week before, 
that the French King was certainly dead; to which he added, that confi- 
dering the late advices we had received from France, it was impoſſible 
that it could be otherwiſe. As he was laying theſe together, and dictat- 
ing to his hearers with great authority, there came in a Gentleman from 
Garraway's, who told us that there were ſeveral Letters from France 


juſt 
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jalt come in, with advice that the King was in good health, and was 
gone out a hunting the very morning the Poſt came away: upon which 
the haberdaſher ſtole off his hat that hung upon a wooden peg by him, 
and retired to his ſhop with great confuſion. This intelligence put a 
ſtop to my travels, which J had profecuted with much ſatisfaction ; not 
being a little pleaſed to hear ſo many different opinions upon ſo great an 
event, and to obſerve how naturally upon ſuch a piece of news every 
one is apt to * it with a regard to his own een , and 


advantage. 
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Am very ſorry to find, be the Opera bil for this 1 that we are 
likely to loſe the greateſt performer in dramatic muſie that is now 
living, or that perhaps ever appeared upon a ſtage. I need not ac- 

quaint my Reader, that I am ſpeaking of Cignior Nicolini. The town is 
highly obliged to that excellent artiſt, for having ſhewn us the Italian 
muſic in its perfection, as well as for that generous approbation he lately 
gave to an Opera of our own country, in which the compoſer endeavour- 


ed to do juſtice to the beauty of the words, by following that noble ex- 
. ample, which has been ſet him by the greateſt foreign maſters in that art. 


J could heartily wiſn there was the fame application and endeavours to 
cultivate and improve our Church-muſic, as have been lately beſtowed 
on that of the ſtage. Our Compoſers have one very great incitement to 
it: they are ſure to meet with excellent words, and, at the ſame time, a 
wonderful variety of them. There is no paſſion that is not finely ex- 
preſſed in thoſe parts of the inſpired writings, which are proper for divine 
Songs and Anthems. 

There is a certain coldneſs and indiffſerence in the phraſes of our Eu- 
* languages, when they are * with the oriental forms of 
ſpeech; 
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fpeech; and it happens very luckily, that the Hebrew Idioms run into 


che £&vgi;/h tongue with a particular grace and beauty. Our language has 


received innumerable elegancies and improvements, from that infuſion of 
Hlebraifms, which are derived to it out of the poetical paſlages in holy 
Writ. They give a force and energy to our expreſſions, warm and ani- 


mate our language, and convey our thoughts in more ardent and intenſe 


phraſes, than any that are to be met with in our own tongue. There is 
ſomething ſo pathetick in this kind of diction, that it often ſets the mind 
in a flame, and makes our hearts burn within us. How cold and dead 
does a prayer appear, that is compoſed in the moſt elegant and polite 


forms of ſpeech, which are natural to our tongue, when it is not height- 


ned by that ſolemnity of phraſe, which may be drawn from the ſaered 
writings. It has been ſaid by ſome of the ancients, that if the Gods were 
to talk with men, they would certainly ſpeak in P/ato's ſtile; but I think. 
we may fay, with juſtice, that when mortals converſe with their Creator, 
cannot do it in ſo proper a {tile as in that of the holy Scriptures. 

If any one would judge of the beauties of poetry that are to be met 
with in the divine writings, and examine how kindly the Hebrew man- 
ners of ſpeech mix and incorporate with the Eagliſh language; after hav- 
ing peruſed the book of Pſalms, let him read a literal tranſlation of Ho- 
rare or Pindar. He will find in theſe two laſt ſuch an abſurdity and 


confuſion of {tile with ſuch a comparative poverty of Imagination, as will 


make him very ſenſible of what I have been here advancing. 


Since we have therefore ſuch a treaſury of words, ſo beautiful in them- 
bv; and ſo proper for the airs of Muſick, I cannot but wonder that 
ons of diſtinction ſhould give ſo little attention and encouragement 

to that kind of Muſick, which would have its foundation in Reaſon, and 
which would improve our virtue in proportion as it raiſed. our delight. 
The paſſions that are excited by ordinary compoſitions, generally 2 
from ſuch ſilly and abſurd occaſions, that a man is aſhamed to reflect up- 
on them ſeriouſly: but the fear, the love, the ſorrow, the indignation 


that are awakened in the mind by Hymns and Anthems, make the heart 


better, and proceed from ſuch cauſes as are altogether reaſonable and 
praiſe-worthy. Pleaſure and duty go hand in hand, and the greater our 


ſatisfaction is, the greater is our religion 


Muſick among thoſe who were ſtiled the choſen people, was a religi- 
ous art. The ſongs of Sion, which we have reaſon to believe were in 


high repute among the Courts of the eaſtern Monarchs, were nothing 


elſe but Pſalms and pieces of poetry that adored or celebrated the ſupreme 
Being. 
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Being. The greateſt Conqueror in this holy nation, after the manner 
of the old Grecian Lyricks, did not only compoſe the words of his di- 


vine Odes, but generally ſet them to muſick himſelf: after which, his 


works, though they were conſecrated to the Tabernacle, became the na- 


tional entertainment, as well as the devotion of his people. 


The firſt original of the Drama was a religious worſhip conſiſting SA 


of a Chorus, which was nothing elſe but an hymn to a Deity. As-lux- 
ury and voluptuouſneſs prevailed over innocence and religion, this form 


of worſhip degenerated into Tragedies; in which however the Chorus ſo 


far remembered its firſt office, as to brand every thing that was vicious, 
and recommend every thing that was laudable, to intercede with Fe 


for the innocent, and to implore its vengeance on the criminal. 


Homer and Heſid intimate to us how this art ſhould be applied, ben 


they repreſent the Muſes as ſurrounding Jupiter, and warbling their 
| Hymns about his throne. I might ſhew, from innumerable paſſages in 


ancient writers, not only that vocal and inſtrumental Muſick were made 


uſe of in their religious worſhip, but that their moſt favourite diverſions 


were filled with ſongs and hymns to their reſpective Deities. ' Had we 


frequent entertainments of this nature among us, they would not a little 
purifie and exalt our paſſions, give our thoughts a proper turn, and che- 
riſh thoſe divine impulſes in the ſoul, which every one feels that-has not 
ſtifled them by ſenſual and immoderate pleaſures. 20 


Muſic, when thus applied, raiſes noble hints in the mind of the hower, 


and fills it with great conceptions. It ſtrengthens devotion, and advances 


praiſe into rapture. It lengthens out every act of worſhip, and produces 


more laſting and permanent impreſſions in the mind, than thoſe which 
accompany any tranſient form of words that are vo in che ordinary 


method of religious worſhip. 
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liſh nation, whatever vices they aſcribe to it, allow in general, - 


this our national virtue, that our Orators are obſerved to make uſe of leſs 
geſture or action than thoſe of other countries. Our Preachers ſtand 
ſtock-ſtill in the Pulpit, and will not ſo much as move a finger to ſet off 
the beſt Sermons in the world. We meet with the ſame: ſpeaking ſta- 

tues at our bars, and in all publick places of debate. Our words flow 
from us in a ſmooth continued ſtream, without thoſe trainings of the 
voice, motions of the body, and majeſty of the hand, which are ſo much 
celebrated in the Orators of Greece and Rome. We can talk of life and 
death in cold blood, and,keep our temper in a diſcourſe which turns up- 
on every thing that is dear to us. Though our zeal breaks out in the fi- 
neſt tropes and figures, it is not able to ſtir a limb about us. I have heard 
it obſerved more than once by thoſe who have ſeen 1raly, that an un- 
travelled Engliſpman cannot reliſh all the beauties of Italian pictures, be- 
cauſe the poſtures which- are expreſſed in them are often ſuch as are pe- 
culiar to that country. One who has not ſeen an Italian in the Pulpit, 
will not know what to make of that noble geſture in Raphaels picture of 


St. Paul preaching at Athens, where the Apoſtle 1s repreſented as lift- 
up both his arms, and pouring out the thunder of his Rhetorick a- 


ing 
midſt an audience of pagan Philoſophers. 
It is certain that proper geſtures and vehement exertions of the voice 


cannot be too much ſtudied by a publick Orator. They are a kind of 
Comment to what he utters, and enforce every thing he fays, with 
Weak hearers, better than the ſtrongeſt argument he can make uſe 
of. They keep the audience awake, and fix their attention to what is de- 
| livered/ to them, at the ſame time that they ſhew the ſpeaker is 
in earneſt, and affected himſelf with what he fo paſſionately recom- 
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M OST foreign writers who have given any character of the Eng- 
that the people are naturally modeſt. It proceeds perha aps from 
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men to others. Violent geſture and vociferation naturally ſhake the 
hearts of the ignorant, and fill them with a kind of religious horror. No- 
thing is more than to ſee women weep and tremble at the fight 
of a moving preacher, though he is placed quite out of their hearing; 
as in England we very frequently ſee people julled aſleep with ſolid and 
elaborate diſcourſes of piety, who would be warmed and tranſported out 
of themſelves by the bellowings and diſtortions of Enthuſiaſm. 
If nonſenſe, when accompanied with ſuch en emotion of voice and bo- 
= dy, has ſuch an influence on mens minds, what might we not expect from 
$4 many of thoſe admirable diſcourſes which are printed in our tongue, were 
y they. delivered with a becoming feryour, and: with; the; moſt agreeable 
graces. « of voice and geſture? 
We axe told, that. the great £48 Orator very much impaired his health 
by this lat aterutn. contentio, this vehemence of action, with which, he uſed 
to deliver himſelf. The Greek, Orator, was. likewiſe ſo very famous for 
this particular in Rhe torick, that one of his antagoniſts, whom, he had 
| baniſhed from Athens, reading over the oration which had procured his 
baniſhment, and; ſeeing, his, friends. admire it, could not forbear, asking 

them, if they were ſo much affected by; the bare reading of it, how. much 


more they would have been alarmed, had they heard him actually throw- 
ing out ſuch a ſtorm of eloquence? . 


How cold and dead a figure, in compariſon of theſe two great men, 
does an Orator often make at the Britiſh bar, holding up his head with 
the moſt inſipid ſerenity, and ſtroaking, the ſides of a long wig that reach- 
es down to his middle? The truth of it is, there is often nothing more 
ridiculous than the geſtures of an Engliſh ſpeaker; you ſee ſome of them 
running their hands into their pockets as far as ever they can thruſt them, 

and others looking with great attention on a piece of, paper that has no- 
thing written in it; you may ſee many a ſmart rhetorician turning his 
hat in his hands, moulding i it into ſeveral different cocks, examining ſome- 
times the lining of it, and ſometimes the button, during the whole courſe 
of his harangue. A deaf man would think he was. cheapning a beaver, 
when perhaps he is talking of the fate of the Britiſh nation. I remem- 
ber, when, I was, a young man, and uſed. to frequent. Weſtminſter-hall,.. 
there was a Counſellor who never pleaded without a piece of pack- thread 5 
in his hand, which he uſed to twiſt about a thumb, or a finger, all the 
while he was ſpeaking: the wags of thoſe days uſed to call it the thread 
of his ; diſcourſe, for he was not able to utter a word without it. One of 
his Clients, bo, was more merry "than wiſe, ſtole it from! cin one day 
in 
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in che malt of dis pleading/but he had better have let it e for he 


loft his cauſe by his jeſt. 
Thave all along acknowledged my ſelf to be a Hit man, ad there- 


fore may be thought a very improper perſon to give rules for oratory; 


but I believe every one will lande with me in this, that we ought either 


to lay aſide all kinds of geſture, (which ſeems to be very ſuitable to the 
genius of our _—_ or ar leaſt to make uſe of ſuch N as are gtaceful 
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* 4 7 IA Nv very n A the fre Mach as the utmoſt 
perfection of an accomp pliſned man. As this word ariſes very of. 
ten in converſation, I ſhall endeavour to give ſome account of it, 


and to lay down rules ho we may know whether we are poſſeſſed of it, 


and how we may acquire that fine taſte of writing, which is ſo much talk- 
ed of among the polite wofl. 

Moſt Languages make uſe of This meraphor, to ene that faculty of 
the mind, which diſtinguiſhes all the moſt ' concealed faults and niceſt 
perfections in writing. We may be ſure this metaphor. would not have 
been ſo general in all tongues, had there not been a very great conformity 
between that mental taſte, Which is the ſubject of this — 1 and that ſen- 
ſitive taſte Which gives us a reliſh of every different flavour that affects 
the palate. [Accordingly we find, there ae as many degrees of refine⸗ 
ment in the intellectual — as in che e Tee, which! is marked out ut by 
this common denomination. / 

I knew a perſon who poſſeſſed the: one in fo nes perfettion, th cli af- 
ter having taſted ten different kinds of tea, he would an inguith, with- 
ouriſecirig the colour of it, the pitticulir fort which was offered him 
and not only ſo, but any two 225 of them that were mixt together hi 
an equal proportion; nay, he has carried the experiment ſo far, as upon 


rating whe compoſition dr threè different ſorts, to name tlie parcels from 
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whente the three ſeveral ingredients were taken - A man of a Hae taſte 

in writing will diſcern, after the fame manner, not only the general beau- 

ties and imperfections of an Author, but diſcover the ſeveral ways of 

thinking and expreſſing himſelf, which diverſify him from all other Au- 

thors, with the ſeveral foreign infuſions of thought ang language, and 0 
rticular Authors from whom they were borrowed. | ||. } : 

After having thus far explained. what is generally meant: by a Gag taſte 
in writing, and ſhewn the propriety of the metaphor which is uſed on 
this occaſion, I think I may define it to be hat faculty of the ſoul, which 
diſcerns the beauties of an Author with pleaſure,” and the imperfettions 
with diſlike, If a man would know he: he is poſſeſſed. of this fa- 
culty, I would have him read over the celebrated works of - antiquity, 
which have ſtood the teſt of ſo many different ages and countries; or 
thoſe works among the moderns, which have the ſanction of the politer 
part of our contemporaries. If upon the peruſal of ſuch writings he does 
not find himſelf delighted i in an extraordinary manner, or if, upon read- 
ing the admired paſſages in ſuch Authors, he finds a coldneſs and indiffe- 
rence in his thoughts, he ought to conclude, not (as is too uſual among 
taſteleſs Readers). that the Author wants thoſe perfections which have 
been admired in him, but that he. himſelf wants the faculty of diſcover- 
ing them. NG 

He ſhould, in the ſecond piace be very 3 to obſerve, whether he 
taſtes the diſtinguiſhing perfections, or, if I may be allowed to call them 
ſo, the ſpecific qualities of the Author whom he peruſes; whether he is 
particularly pleaſed with Zivy for his manner of telling a ſtory, with Sal- 
ut for his entering into thoſe internal principles of Action which ariſe 
from the characters and manners of the perſons he deſcribes, or with T2. 
citus for his diſplaying thoſe outward motives of ſafety and imeereſhs which 
give birth to the whole ſeries of tranſactions which he relates. 

He may likewiſe conſider, how differently he is affected by the rey 
thought, which preſents it ſelf. in a great writer, from what he is when 
he finds it delivered by a perſon. of an ordinary Genius. Fer; there is 
as much difference in apprehending a thought cloathed in -Gicers's, lan- 

guage, and that of a common Author, as in ſeeing an bw e's ** the light 
of a taper, or by the light of the u. 

It is very difficult to lay down 1 yg the acquirement 7 ſuch A 
taſte as that I am here ſpeaking of. The faculty muſt in ſome degree be 


born v with. us, and it very often happens, that thoſe who have other qua- 
lies 1 in 7 are wholly * of, this. Qne of the moſt eminent 
Mathema- 
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Mathematicians of the Age has aſſured me, that the greateſt pleaſure he 


took in reading Virgil, was in examining Æueas his voyage by the map; 
as I queſtion not but many a modern compiler of hiſtory, would be de- 


Ughred with little more in that divine Author, than in the bare matters 


JFF n 

But notwithſtanding this faculty muſt in ſome meaſure be born with 
us, there are ſeveral methods for cultivating and improving it, and with- 
out which it will be very uncertain, and of little uſe to the perſon that 


poſſeſſes it. The moſt natural method for this purpoſe is, to be converſant. 


among the writings of the moſt polite Authors. A man who has any re- 
liſh for fine writing, either diſcovers new beauties, or receives ſtronger 
impreſſions from the maſterly ſtroaks of a great Author every time he 
peruſes him: Beſides that he naturally wears himſelf into the ſame man- 
ner of Trakiog ubd&thinking: 0: 2721077 „„ 


_ Converſation with men of a polite genius is another method of impro- 


ving our natural taſte. It is impoſſible for a man of the greateſt parts to 
conſider any thing in its whole extent, and in all its variety of lights. 
Every man, beſides thoſe general obſervations which are to be made up- 
on an Author, forms ſeveral reflections that are peculiar to his own man- 


ner of thinking; ſo that converſation will naturally furniſn us with hints. 


which we did not attend to, and make us enjoy other mens parts and 
reflections as well as our own. This is the beſt reaſon I can give for the 
obſervation which ſeveral have made, that men of great genius in the 
ſame way of writing ſeldom riſe up ſingly, but at certain periods of time 
appear together, and in a body; as they did at Rome in the reign of Au- 


guſtus, and in Greece about the Age of Socratzes.. I cannot think that 


Corneille, Racine, Moliere, Boileau, la Fontaine, Bruyere, Boſſu, or the 


Daciers, would have written ſo well as they have done, had they. not 


been friends and contemporaries. | 

It is likewiſe neceſſary for a man who would form to himſelf a finiſhed! 
taſte of good writing, to be well verſed in the works of the beſt Cririts: 
both ancient and modern. I muſt confeſs that I could wiſh there were 


Authors of this kind, who, beſide the mechanical rules which a+ man of 


very little taſte may diſcourſe upon, would enter into the very ſpirit and 
ſoul of fine writing, and ſhew us the ſeveral ſources of that pleaſure 
which riſes in the mind upon the peruſal of a noble work. Thus al- 
though in poetry it be abſolutely; neceſſary that the unities of time, place 
and action, with other points of the ſame nature, ſhould be thoroughly 
explained and underſtood; there. is ſtill ſomething more eſſential to: the 
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ar art, ; lamerhingebar elevates and:afonithes:the fancy, and gives a greatneſs 
nd to the Reader, which — EREERE have 
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Our general taſte in N 10 fon epigram: warns of wits andeforced 


Fort which have no manner of influence, either for the bettering or 
Hage mind of him who reads them, and have heen carefully a- 
5 4 iy the greateſt: writers, hoth among the ancients: and moderns. 


ave.endeayoured-in ſeyeral of my Speenlations to baniſni this Gothic 
taſte, Which has taken poſſeſſion among us. I entertained the tou, for 
a week together, with an Eſſaympen Wit, in which I endeavoured : to de- 

tect ſeveral, of thoſe falſe kinds ieh have beem admired in the different 
= the, world ; and at the fame time to:ſhaw: wherein the: nature of 
true wit gonſiſts. Iaſtermards gave an inſtance of the great force Mhich 
lyes in a natural ſimplicity of thought to affect the mmindeof the Reader, 
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OUR Sight is the moſt perfect OY | moſt delightful of all our eulen 
ah. fills 755 mind with the largeſt variety. of ideas, converſes with 


its objects at the greateſt diſtance, and continues the fangett in 
action 
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action without being red or ſiriatedl with its propet detſpywentt The 
ſenſe of Feeling can indeed give us a notion of extenſion, ſhape, and all 
other ideas that enter at tlie eye, except colours ; but at the ſame time 
it is very muet-flreightned and confined in its operations, to the number. 
bulk, and diſtance of its particular objects. Our Sight ſeems deſigned to 
ſupply all theſe defects, and may be Conner as a more delicate and 
Aiflalive kind of touch, that ſpreads it ſelf over an infinite multicude of 
bodies, comprehends the largeſt figures, and brings into our reach ſome 
of the moſt remote parts of the univerſe. . 

It is this fenfe which furniſhes the Imagination with its ideas; 10 that 
by the pleaſures of the Imagination or Fancy (which I ſhall uſe promiſcu- 
4 y) I here mean ſuch as ariſe from viſible objects, either when we 
heb them actually in our view, or when we call up their ideas into our 
minds by Paintings, Starues,, Defcriprions, or any the like occaſi ion. We 
cannot indeed have a ſingle image in the fancy that"did not make its firſt 
entrance through the ſight ; but we have the power of retaining, altering ; 
and compounding thoſe images, which we have once received, into all 
the varieties of picture and viſion that are moſt agreeable to the imagina- 
tion; for by this faculty a man in a dungeon is capable of entertaining 
himſelf with ſcenes and landskips more beaut! ful than any that can be 
found in the whole compaſs of nature. 

There are few words in the Engliſh language which are employed i in a 
more looſe and uncircumſeribed fenle than thoſe of the Fancy and the 
Imagination. I therefore thought it neceſfary to fix and determine the 
notion of theſe two words, as] intend to make; uſe of them in the thread 
of my following Speculations, that the Reader may conceive rightly what 
is the ſubject which I proceed upon. I muſt therefore deſire him to re- 
member, that by the pleaſures of the imagination, I mean only ſuch plea- 
ſures as ariſe originally from light, and that I divide theſe pleaſures into 
two kinds: my deſign being firſt of all to diſcourſe of thoſe | primary plea- 
ſures of the imagination, which entirely. proceed from ſuch. objects as 
are before our eyes; and in the next place to ſpeak of thoſe ſecondary. 
pleafures of the imagination which flow from the ideas of viſible objects, 
when the objects are not actually before the eye, but are called up into 
our memories, or formed into agreeable viſions of things that ee 
abſent or fictitious. J 

The Pleaſures of the Imagination, taken in thee! full 3 are not 
ſo grofs as thoſe of ſenſe, nor ſo. refined as thoſe of the underſtanding. 
The Laff are, indeed, more preferable, becauſe they are founded on ſome 

new. 
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new knowledge or improvement in the mind of man; yet it muſt be 
confeſt, that thoſe of the imagination are as great and as tranſpotting as 
the other. A bèautiful proſpect delights the, ſoul, as. much, as a demon- 
ſtration; and a Deſcription in Homer has charmed more Readers than a 
Chapter in Ariſfotle. Beſides, the pleaſures of the imagination have this 
advantage, above thoſe of the underftanding, that they are more obvious, 
and more eaſie to be acquired. Is is but opening t the eye, and the ſcene 
enters. The colours paint themſelves on the fancy, with very little at- 
tention of thought or application of mind in the beholder... We are ſtruck, 
we know not how, - with the ſymmetry of any thing we ſee, and imme- 
diately aſſent to the beauty of an object, Wilde eas into the par- 
ticular cauſes and occaſions of a 28 

A man of a polite ima ination is let into a great. many pleaſures, that the 
vulgar are not capable of receiving. He can converſe with a picture, and 
find an agreeable companion in'a ſtatue. He meets with a ſecret re- 
freſhment in a deſcription, and often feels à greater ſatisfaction in the 
proſpect of fields and meadows, than another does in the poſſeſſion. 3 
gives him, indeed, a kind of property in every thing he ſees, and makes 
the moſt rude uncultivated parts of nature adminiſter to his pleaſures: So 
that he looks upon the world, as it were in another light, and diſcovers 
in it a multitude of e that conceal themlclyes from the ere = 
of mankind. : 

There are, indeed, but very few who know ow to be idle and in- 
nocent, or have a reliſh of any pleaſures that are not criminal; every di- 
verſion they take is at the expence of ſome one virtue or another, and 
their very firſt ſtep out of buſineſs is into vice or folly. A man ſhould 
endeayour,. therefore, to make the ſphere of his innocent pleaſures as 
wide as poſſible, that he may retire into them with ſafety, and find in 
them ſuch a ſatisfaction as a wiſe man would not bluſh to Ne. Of this 
nature are thoſe of the imagination, which do not require ſuch a bent of 


thought as is neceſſary to our more ſerious employments, nor, at tbe 


ſame time, ſaffer, the mind to ink into, that 1 5 and remiſſneſs, 


e 


u them upon any labour or de. BH 
We might here add, that the pleafures of the 7 3 are more TER 


| ducive to health, than thoſe of the underſtanding, which arc worked 
out by dint of thinking, and attended with too violent a labour of the 
brain. Delightful ſcenes, whether i in nature, painting, or l have 

"a 
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a kindly influence on the body, as well as the mind, and not only ſerve 


to clear and brighten the imagination, but are able to diſperſe grief and 
melancholy, and to ſet the animal ſpirits in pleaſing and agreeable motions. 
For this reaſon Sir Francis Bacon, in his Eſſay upon Health, has not 
thought it improper to preſcribe to his Reader a poem or a proſpect, 


where he particularly diſſuades him from knotty and ſubtile diſquiſitions, 


and adviſes him to purſue ſtudies, that fill the mind with ſplendid and 
illuſtrious objects, as hiſtories, fables, and contemplations of nature. 
1 have in this paper, by way of introduction, ſettled the notion of 
thoſe pleaſures of the imagination which are the ſubject of my preſent 
undertaking, and endeavoured, by ſeveral conſiderations, to recommend 
to my Reader the purſuit of thoſe pleaſures. I ſhall, in my next paper, 
examine the ſeveral ſources from whence theſe pleaſures are derived. 
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1 Shall firſt conſider thoſe pleaſures of the imagination, which ariſe from 

the actual view and ſurvey of outward objects: and theſe, I think, all 
proceed from the ſight of what is Great, Uncommon or Beautiful. 
There may, indeed, be ſomething ſo terrible or offenſive, that the hor- 
rour or loathſomneſs of an object may over-bear the pleaſure which re- 
ſults from its Greatneſs, Novelty, or Beauty; but ſtill there will be ſuch 
a mixture of delight in the very: diſguſt it gives us, as any of theſe three 
qualifications are moſt conſpicuous and prevaili ng. 

By Greatne/3, I do not only mean the bulk of any ſingle object, but 
the largeneſs of a whole view, conſidered as one entire piece. Such are 
the proſpects of an open champian country, a vaſt uncultivated deſart, of 
huge heaps of mountains, high rocks and precipices, or a wide expanſe 
of waters, where we are not ſtruck with the novelty or beauty of the 


ſight, but with that rude. kind of magnificence which appears in many of 


theſe ſtupendous works of nature. Our imagination loves to be filled 
with an object, or to graſp at any thing that is too big for its capacity. 
Vol. III. 29 We 
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Wear Guang into a plexſngaſionirenen-rch POE} views, and 
fee! + Aglightful:$illgels pnd-angacment in che Soul at ithe appreiremſion 
af them. The wind- of man aatarally hatas every thing ahat Locks e 
2 Fe llraint upon it and is apt 30 fancy dt ſelf unter a fort of <onfine- 
ment, When the light is pent Up in 2 Martow cpmpats, and ſhortne en 
every ide hy the neighbourhebd ef Walls ar mountains. On the con- 
trary, a Mpacious Horizon is an image of Liberty, where the eye has 
room to range abroad, co expatiate at large omthe ĩmmenſity of 40s views, 
and 40 loſe it ſalf amidſt the naziety of ubjects that offer themſſelves to 
its -obſervation. Huch wide and undetermineil profpetts are as pleaſing te 
the fancy, as the ſpeculations of Etarnity ar Inſinitude are to — Fog : 
But if thene be a heanty or uncammonneſs joined with this 
grandeur, 45 in 2 tronbled. onen, a heeven adorned: with Mars and we- 
teors, or a ſpacious landskip cut out into rivers, woods, rocks, and mea- 
dos, the pleaſure fil rows upon us, as it ariſes from more than a ſin- 
gle principft FL MN 

Every thing that is #ew Or uncommon raiſes a pleaſure i in the Imagina- 
tion, becauſe it fills the Soul with an agreeable ſurprize, gratifies its cu- 
rioſity, and gives it an idea of which it was not before poſſeſt. We are 
indeed To often converſant with one ſet of objects, and tired out with ſo 
many repeated ſhows of che ſame things, that whatever is new or uncom- 
mon contributes a little to vary human life, and to divert our minds, for 
a white, with the ſtrangeneſs of its appearance: it ſerves us for a kind of 
refreſhment, and takes off from that ſatiety we are apt to complain of in 
our uſual and ordinary enterteinments. It is this that beflows charms on 
a monlter, and makes even the impenieitions of nature pleaſe us. At is is 
this chat recommends variety, Where the anind-is every inſtant called off 
to ſomething new, and the attention not fuffored to dwell too long, and 
waſte it ſelf on any particular abject, It is this, likewiſe, chat improves 
what is great or beautiful, and makes it afford the:mind a double enter- 
tainment. Groves, fields, and meadows,:ave at any ſeaſon of the year 
pleaſant to look upon, but never ſo much as im the opening of e pong. 
when they are all new and freſn, with their firſt gloſs upon them, and 
not yet too much accuſtomed end familiar to ithe eye. For this reaſon 
there is nothing. that more enliyens a proſpeiſt n falls 
| af Water, Where the ſcene 1i5;perpetually Ahifting, and entertaining the 

eyery moment with ſemething that as new. Mie are quic ickly tired 
with dooking upon hills: 898 vallies,vheve.every thing: continues ft and 
; lame place ant . but find gur'thoughts a Uttle 50 | 
: te 
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teck andiretteved artite ft of ſuch objects a3 are ever in motion; and 
Nididng away fromm beneath the eye of oe betiolder. 
But there is nothing chur makes ics way more dire 16 we Sbufthm 
wick inimediately” diffuſes a fecrer ſarisfaforr anck comptaceney 
erouph che Imagination, and giyes a finiſhing; to any thing ths is great 
or uncommon. The very firlf difed very of it ſtrikes che mined with an 
inwartfjoy, anck fpreatls x cHearfoſneſs and delight chrough ' of its faculties; 
There is not pettiapy any real beauty or deformity” more in ont piece of 
mutter ther! anotfier, Neu Wi might have beer ſo made, that warte 
ever now appears loathfom te us; men Have ſflewyn it ſelf agrrenble; but 
we find by experience, thar' there ate ſeveral modifications of matter, 
which the mind; witttour atry previous condideration, prononnces at firſt 
Reli beaucifyl or deformed; . Thas we ſee that every different ſperies of 
ſenſibſe creatures Nas its different notidns of beauty; and that each of them 
is moſt affected with the beauties of its own kind. This is no where 
miore remarkable thine in birds of tür ſame ffiape and proportion; where 
we often fee the mraſe determined in His burt by tle fingle grain of 
nite of a , aud never diſcoveringany c arms but in the colour 


ew 7 [arvare Stem, genere ve veretur 
Connubii leges, non illum in petiore candor 
Solhcitat niveus; noque prauum accendis amorem- 
Sp jendhce launge, vel honeſta in vertice oriſtay | 
urpurenſue nitor gemnarum ; off- armina late 
Feminea exnplorat: cautus, macubaſque requirit 
7 pariluſqus interlita corpora gutnis: 
faceret, pittis ſylvam circum umligqus momſer is 


Confu ſam aſpiceres vulgò, partuſque bre, 
Et genus ambiguum, et Veneris monumenta nefande. 


| Hinc merula in mgro ſe oblectat nigra marito, 
Hine ſocium laſciva petit Philomela canorum, 
Agnoſcitque pares ſonitus, hinc noctua tetram 
"Canitiem alarum, et glauco mmm ott os. 
Nempe ſibi ſemper conſtat, creſclefft quotannis 
Lucida progenies, caſtos confeſſa parentes ; 
Dum virides inter ſaltus lucoſque ſonoros 
Vere novo exultat, plumaſque decora Fuventus 
x e ad ſolem, Patriiſgue coloribus ardot. 


Qqqz 


There is a ſecond kind of Beauty that we. find in the ſeveral. products 
of Art and Nature, which does not work in the imagination with that 
warmth and violence as the beauty that appears. in our proper ſpecies, 
but is apt however to raiſe in us a ſecret delight, and a kind of fondneſs 
for the places or objects in which we diſcover it. This conſiſts either 


- 


in the gaiety or variety of colours, in the ſymmetry and proportion of 
parts, in the arrangement and diſpoſition of bodies, or in a juſt, mixture 
and concurrence of all together. Among theſe kinds of beauty the eye 
takes moſt delight in colours. We no where meet with a more. glori- 
ous or pleaſing ſhow in nature, than what appears in the Heavens at the 
riſing and ſetting of the Sun, which is wholly made up of thoſe. diffe- 
rent ſtains of light that ſhew themſelves in clouds of a different ſituation. 
For this reaſon we find the Poets, Who are always addreſſing themſelves 
to the imagination, borrowing more of their epithets from colours than 
from any other topic. | Sor e bs.” 4/6 ech 
As the fancy delights in every thing that is great, ſtrange, or beautiful, 
and is ſtill more pleaſed the more it finds of theſe perfections in the ſame 
object, ſo is it capable of receiving new ſatisfaction by the aſſiſtance of 
another ſenſe. Thus any continued ſound, as the muſick of birds, or a 
fall of water, awakens every moment the mind of the beholder, and 
makes him more attentive to the ſeveral beauties of the place that lye be- 
fore him. Thus if there ariſes a fragrancy of ſmells. or perfumes, they 
heighten the pleaſures of the imagination, and make even the colours and 
verdure of the Landskip appear more agreeable; for the ideas of both 
ſenſes recommend each other, and are pleaſanter together than when 
they enter the mind ſeparately : as the different colours of a picture, when 
they are well diſpoſed, ſet off one another, and receive an additional 
beauty from the advantage of their ſituation. en een 
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HOUGH in yeſterday's paper we conſidered how every thing 
| | that is Great, New, or Beautiful, is apt to affect the ima- 
gination with pleaſure, we muſt own that it is impoſſible for us 
to aſſign the neceſlary cauſe of this pleaſure, becauſe we know neither 
the nature of an Idea, nor the ſubſtance of an human Soul, which might 
help us to diſcover the conformity or diſagreeableneſs of the one to the 
other ; and therefore, for want of ſuch a light, all that we can do in ſpe- 
culations of this kind, is to reflect on thoſe operations of the Soul that 
are moſt agreeable, and to range, under their proper heads, what is plea- 
ſing or diſpleafing to the mind, without being able to trace out the ſe- 
veral neceſſary and efficient cauſes from whence the pleaſure or diſplea- 
ſure ariſes. ' 1 „ | 
Final Cauſes lye more bare and open to our obſervation, as there are 
often a greater variety that belong to the ſame effect; and theſe, though 
they are not altogether ſo ſatisfactory, are generally more uſeful than the 
other, as they give us greater occaſion of admiring the goodneſs and wiſ- 
dom of the firſt contriver. . 9 5 
One of the final cauſes of our delight, in any thing that is great, may 
be this. The ſupreme Author of our Being has ſo formed the Soul of 
man, that nothing but himſelf can be its laſt, adequate, and proper hap- 
pineſs. Becauſe, therefore, a great part of our happineſs mult ariſe from 
the contemplation of his being, that he might give our Souls a juſt reliſh 
of ſuch a contemplation, he has made them naturally delight in the ap- 
prehenſion of what is great or unlimited. Our admiration, which is a 
very pleafing motion of the mind, immediately riſes at the conſideration 
of any object that takes up a great deal of room in the fancy, and, by 
conſequence, will improve into the higheſt pitch of aſtoniſhment and 


devotion when we contemplate his nature, that is neither circumſcribed 
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by time nor place, nor to. be comprehended by the largeſt capacity of a 
created Being. 

He has annexed a ſecret pleaſure to the idea of any thing that is new 
or uncommou, that he might encourage us in the purſuit after knowledge, 
and engage us to ſearch into the wonders of his creation; for every 
new idea brings ſuch a pleaſure along with it, as rewards any pains we 
have taken in its acquiſition, and eee A 800 as a motive to put 
us upon freſh diſcoveries 

He has made every thing that is beautiful in in our own | Pecies pleaſant, 
that all creatures might be rempted to multiply their kind, and _—_— 
world with inhabitarts; for it is very rembrkible that where-eve 
ture is croſt im the production of a monſter (the reſult. of ang Anu. 
ral mixture) the breed is incapable of propagating, its. likeneſs, and of 
founding a new order of creatures; ſo timt unleſs all animals were allu- 
red by the beauty of their own {peciess, n would. be at an 
end, and the earth unpeopled: 

H che laſt plage, he has made every thing that is beautiful in all 1 
objects pleaſant, or rather has made fo many objects appear beautiful, that 
he might render the whole Creation more gay and delightful. He. has 


given almoſt every thing about us the power of raiſing an-agreeable idea 
in the imagination: ſo that it is impoſſible for us to behold his works 


with coldneſs or indifference, and to ſurvey ſo many beauties without a 
ſecret ſatisfaction and complacenoy. Things would make but a poor ap- 
pearance to the eye; if we faw them only in their proper figures and 
motions: and what reaſon can we aſſign for their exciting in us many 
of thoſe ideas which are different from any thing that exiſte in the ob- 
jects themſelves, (for ſuch are light and colours) were not ĩt to add ſuper- 
numerary ornaments tu the univerſe and malte it more agreeable tothe 

imagination? We. ave every whete-entertaindd:with-pleaſing, ſhows: and 

apparitions, we diſcover: imaginary glories in the heavens,. and in the 
_ earthy and ſee ſome of this; A out upon- the whole 
Creation; but what a rough unſightiy Sbeteh of nature ſhould we be. en- 
tertained wich, did all her colouring diſappear, and the. ſeveral. diſtincti- 
ons of light and flmde vaniſh? Ih ſhort, our Souls art at preſent delight- 
fully loſt and-bewildered: in a pleaſing deluſion, and We Walk about like 
the enchanted Hero of © Romande; who ſees beautiful oaſtles, woods and 
meadows; and ar thre fame time hears the warbling of birds, and the pur- 
ling of ſtreams; but upum the finiſhing of ſome ſeeret ſpell, the fantaſtick 


ſcene breaks up, and the. diſconſolate Knight finds himſelf on a barren 
heath, 


1 . or in a din Aelart. It is nat iniprobeble chat domething like 
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this way he the-Gete af the Hu after its firſt tion, in re ſpect of the 

images it Will receive from anatter, though indeed the ideas of colours 

an I pleaſing and beautifuliin the imagination, chat it as poſſible the Saul 

will not be deprived of them, but perhaps find them excited by ſome 

other occaſional. cayſe, as they are at preſent. by the different im- 
effions of the ſubtle matter on the organ of ſight. 

T have here ſuppoſed that my Reader is acquainted with that great 
modern diſcovery, which is ,at-preſent univerſity acknowledged by all 
the enquirers into naturdtPhiloſophy: namely, chat light and colours, as ap- 
prebanded by the imagination, are only ideas in the mind, and not qua- 
lities that have any exiſtence in matter. As this is a truth which has 
been proved inco by many modern Philoſophers, and is indeed 
ane of the fineſt dpeculations in that ſcience, if the Engliſh reader would 
ſee che notion explained at large, he may find it in the eighth chapter of 
the ſecond bock of Nr. make Ela on human ene | | 
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F we ander abs be * Aki and hw; as Wa are e gbd e to 
entertain the Imagination, we ſhall find the laſt very defeRive, in com- 
pariſon of the former; for though they may ſometimes appear as 


| 


beautiful or ſtrange, they can have nothing in them of that vaſtneſs and 
immenſity, which afford ſo great an entertainment to the mind of the 
beholder. The one may be as polite and delicate as the other, but can 
never thew-her felf ſo auguſt and magnificent in the defi gn. There is 


| ſomething more/bold-and-maſterly in the rough careleſs ſtrokes of Nature, 
than in the nice touches and embelliſhments of Art. The beauties of 
the moiſt ſtately garden or palace lie in a narrow .compaſs, the imagination 
immediately runs them over, and requires ſomething elſe to gratifie her; 


but, in the wide fields of Nature, the fight wanders up and down with- 
1901 out 


F . 
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' out. confinement, and is fed with an infinite variety of images, without 
any certain ftint or number. For this reaſon we always find the Poet in 


love. with a country-life, where nature appears in the greateſt perfection, 
and furniſhes out all thoſe ſcenes that are moſt apt to delight the Imagi- 
Seriptorum chorus omnis amat nemus, et fugit urbes, Hor. 
Hic ſecura quies, et neſtia fallere vita, 2 
Dives opum variarum; hic latis otia fundis, 
Speluncæ, viuique dacus, hie frigida Tempe,  _ 
Mugituſque boum, molleſque ſub arbore ſomni. Virg. 


But thou gh there are ſeveral of theſe wild ſcenes, that are more de- 
lightful than any artificial ſhows ; yet we find the works of nature ſtill 


more pleaſant, the more they reſemble thoſe of art: for in this caſe our 


pleaſure riſes from a double principle; from the agreeableneſs of the ob- 
jects to the eye, and from their ſimilitude to other objects: we are pleaſed 
as well with comparing their beauties, as with ſurveying them, and can 
repreſent them to our minds, either as copies or originals. Hence it is 
that we take delight in a proſpect which is well laid out, and diverſified 
with fields and meadows; woods and rivers; in thoſe accidental land- 
Skips of trees, clouds and cities, that are ſametimes found in the veins 
of marble ; in the curious fret-work of rocks, and grottos ; and, in a 


word, in any thing that hath ſuch a variety or regularity as may ſeem the 
effect of deſign, in what we call the works of Chan cd. 


If the products of nature riſe in value, according as they more of leſs 
reſemble thoſe of art, we may be ſure that artificial works receive a grea- 
ter advantage from their reſemblance of ſuch as are natural; becauſe here 
the ſimilitude is not only pleaſant, but the pattern more perfect. The 
prettieſt landskip I ever ſaw, was one drawn on the walls of a dark room, 
which ſtood oppoſite on one ſide to a navigable river, and on the other 
to a park. The experiment is very common in optics. Here you might 
diſcover the waves and fluctuations of the water in ſtrong and proper 
colours, with the picture of a fhip entering at one end, and ſailing by 
degrees through the whole piece. On another there appeared the green 
ſhadows of trees, waving to and fro with the wind, and herds of Deer 
among them in miniature, leaping about upon the wall. I muſt confeſs, 
the Novelty of ſuch a Sight may be one occaſion of its pleaſantneſs to the 
imagination, but certainly the chief reaſon is its near reſemblance to na- 

; EE ture, 
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ture, as it does not only, like other pictures, give me colour and figure, 
but the motion of the things it repreſents. 

We haye before obſerved, that there is generally i in nature ſomething 
more grand and auguſt, than what we meet with in the curioſities of 
art. When, therefore, we ſee this imitated in any meaſure, it gives us 
a nobler and more exalted kind of pleaſure than what we receive from 
the nicer and more accurate productions of art. On this account our 
Engliſh gardens are not ſo entertaining to the fancy. as thoſe in France 
and Traly, where we ſee a large extent of ground covered over with an 
reeable mixture of garden and foreſt, which repreſent every where an 
artificial rudeneſs, much more charming than that neatneſs and elegancy 
which we meet with in thoſe of our own country. It might, indeed, be 
of ill conſequence to the public, as well as unprofitable to private per- 
ſons, to alienate ſo much ground from paſturage, and the plow, in many 
parts of a country that is ſo well peopled, and cultivated to a far greater 
advantage. But why may not a whole eſtate be thrown into a kind of 
garden by frequent plantations, that may turn as much to the profit, as 
the pleaſure of the Owner? A marſh overgrown with willows, or a moun= 
tain ſhaded with oaks, are not only more beautiful, but more beneficial; 
than when they lie bare and unadorned. Fields of corn make a plea- 
fant proſpect, and if the walks were a little taken care of that lie be- 
tween them, if the natural embroidery of the meadows were helpt and 
improved by ſome ſmall additions of art, and the ſeveral rows of hedges 

ſet off by trees and flowers, that the ſoil was capable of receiving, a 
man might make a pretty landskip of his own poſſeſlions. 

Writers, who have given us an account of China, tell us, the inhabi- 
tants of that country laugh at the plantations of our Europeans, which 
are lain out by the rule and line; becauſe, they ſay, any one may place 
trees in equal rows and uniform figures. They chuſe rather to ſhew a 
genius in works of this nature, and therefore always conceal the art by 

which they direct themſelves. They have a word, it ſeems, in their lan- 
guage, by which they expreſs the particular beauty of a plantation that. 
thus ſtrikes the Imagination at firſt ſight, without diſcovering what it is 
that has ſo agreeable an effect. Our Britiſb Gardeners, on the contrary, 
inſtead of humouring nature, love to deviate from it as much as poſſible. 
Our trees riſe in cones, globes, and pyramids. We ſee the marks of the, 
ſciflars upon every plant and buſh, I do not know whether I am ſſ ingu- 
lar in my opinion, but, for my own part, I would rather look upon a 
tree in all its luxuriancy and diffuſion of boughs and branches, than when 
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it is. thus cut and trimmed into a mathematical figure ; and catinot but 


fancy that an orchard in flower looks infinitely more delightful, than all 


the little labyrinths of the moſt finiſhed Parterre. But as our great Mo- 


dellers of gardens have their magazines of plants to diſpoſe of, it is very 
natural for them to tear up all the beautiful plantations of fruit trees, and 


contrive a plan that may moſt turn to their own profit, in taking off ; 
their Evergreens, and the-like moveable 9 A: WICH their mops 
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| AVING Hoods ſhewn how the gate 18 affected by the atk of 
nature, and afterwards conſidered in os both the works of 
- > nature and of art, how they mutually aſſiſt and compleat each other, 
in forming fuch ſcenes and 3 as are moſt apt to delight the mind 

of the beholder, I ſhall in this paper throw together ſome reflections on 
that particular art, which has a more immediate tendency, than any other, 
to produce thoſe primary pleaſures of the Imagination, which have hi- 
therto been the ſubject of this difcourfe. The art I mean is that of Ar- 
chitecture, which I ſhall confider only with regard to the light i in which 
the foregoing Speculations have placed it, without entring into thoſe 
rules and maxims which the great maſters of Architecture have laid down, 
and explained at large in numberleſs treatiſes upon that ſubject. 


Greatneſs, in the works of Architecture, may be conſidered as relating - 
to the bulk and body of the ſtructure, or to the Manner in which it is 


built. As for the firſt, we find the antients, eſpecially among the eaſtern 
nations of the world, infinitely ſuperior to the moderns. 

Not to mention the Tower of Babel, of which an old Author ſays, 
there were the foundations to be feen in his time, which looked like a 
ſpacious mountain ; what could be more noble than the walls of Baby- 
tor, its hanging gardens, and its temple to Jupiter Belus, that roſe a 


mile high by eight ſeveral ſtories, each ſtory a furlong in height, and on 
the 
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the top of which was the Babylonian obſervatory ? I might here, likewiſe, 
r notice of the huge rock that was cut into the figure of Servivamis, 
with the fmaller rocks that lay by it in the ſhape of 8 ribucary Kings; the 
prodigious baſin, or artificial lake, which took in the whole ZEupbrates, 
until ſuch time as a new canal was formed for its reception, with the ſe- 
veral trenches through which that river was conveyed. I know there 
are perſons who look upon ſome of thefe wonders of art as fabulous, but 
I cannot find any grounds for ſueh a ſuſpicion, unleſs it be that we have 
no ſuch works among us at preſent. There were indeed many greater 
advantages for building in thoſe times, and in that part of the world, than 
have been met with ever ſince. The earth was extreamly fruitful, men 
lived generally on paſturage, which requires a much ſmaller number of 
hands than Agriculture: there were few trades to employ the buſie part 
of mankind, and fewer arts and ſciences to give work to men of ſpecu- 
lative tempers; and what is more tlian all the reſt, the Prince was abſo- 
lute ; fo that when he went to war, he put himſelf at the head of a whole 
people : as we find Semiramis leading her three millions to the field, and 
yet over-· powered by the number of her enemies. It is no wonder, 
therefore, when ſhe was at peace, and turned her thoughts on building, 
that ſhe could accomplifh ſo great works, with ſuch a prodigious multi- 
tude of labourers : beſides that, in her climate, there was ſmall interrup- 
tion of froſts and winters, which make the northern workmen lye half 
the year idle: I might mention too, among the benefits of the climate, 
what Hiſtorians ſay of the earth, that it ſweated out a bitumen or natu- 
ral kind of mortar, which is doubtleſs the fame with that mentioned in 
holy. writ, as contributing to the ſtructure of Babel. Slime they uſed 
inſtead of mortar. 

In Egypt we ſtill ſee their Pyramids, which anſwer to the deſcriptions 
that have been made of them; and F queſtion» not but a Traveller might 
find out ſome remains of the Labyrinth that covered a whole province, 
and had a hundred temples diſpoſed among its ſeveral quarters and di- 


viſions. 
The wall of China is one of theſe eaſtern pieces of magnificence, which 


makes a figure even in the map of the world, although an account of it 
would have been thought fabulous, were not the wall it ſelf ſtill extant; 
We are obliged to devotion for the nobleſt buildings that have adorn- 
ed the ſeveral countries of the world. It is this which has ſet men at 
work on temples and publick places of worſhip, not only that they 


might, by the magnificence of the building, invite the Deity to reſide 
Rrr 2 within 
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within it, but that ſuch ſtupendous Works might, at the ſame time, 
open the mind to vaſt conceptions, and fit it to converſe with the Divi- 
nity; of the place. For every thing that is majeſtic, imprints an awfulneſs 
and reverence on the BEE of the beholder, and {trikes 1 in with. the 1 natu- 
ral greatneſs of the ſoul. 66 

In the ſecond place we are to Gen Greatneſs. ff. Manor i in e . 

tecture, which has; ſuch force upon the imagination, that a ſmall build- | 
ing. where it appears, ſhall give the mind nobler ideas than one of twen-. 
ty times the bulk, where the Manner is ordinary or little. Thus, perhaps, 
a man would have been more aſtoniſhed with the majeſtic. air. that appear-. 
ed in one of Ly/ippus's Statues of, Alexander, though no bigger than the 
Life, than he might have been with mount Athos, had it been cut into 
the figure of the Heroe, according to the Propoſsl of Fla, with a: 
river in one hand, and a city-in:the other. -: - -- | 
Let any one reflect on the diſpoſition. of mind dy finds in 15 TY at 
his firſt entrance into the Pantheon at Rome, and how his imagination is 
filled with ſomething great and amazing; and, at the ſame time, conſider 
bhou little, in proportion, he is affected with the inſide of a Gothic Ca- 
thedral, though it be five times larger than the other; which can ariſe 
from nothing elſe, but the Efeptpels of the Maney in the one, and the 
meanneſs in the other. 
I have ſeen an obſervation upon this ſubject i in a French A er en 
very much pleaſed me. It is in Monſieur Freart's Parallel of the ancient 
and modern Architecture. I ſhall give it the Reader with the ſame 
terms of art which he has made uſe of. I am obſerving . (ſays he) 4 thing 
_ which, in * opinion, is very curiouc, whence it proceed, that in the 
fame quantity of ſuperficies, the one Manner ſeems great an magnificent, 
and the other poor and trifling; ; the reaſon is fine and uncommon. . 1 
fay then, that to introduce into Architecture this. grandeur of Manner, 
we ought: {0 to proceed, that the diviſion of the principal. members ef the 
Order, may conſiſt but of. few parts, that they be all great and of à bold 
and ample Relieve, and Swelling ; and 4 +0 the eye, beholding nothing 
little and mean, the imagination may be more vigorouſly touched and affe- 
Hed with the work: that. ſtands before it. For example; in a Cornice, 
if the Gola or Cynatium of the Corona, the Copang, | the Modillions or 
Dentelli, make a noble ' ſhow by their graceful projettions, if we ſee none 
of that ordinary confuſion: which is the reſult of thoſe little Cavities, 
quarter rounds of the Aſtragal, and I know not how muny other inter- 
ria Periiculars, which: Produce 10 effec in Star and maſſy works, 
S . e 
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and which very unprofitably take up place to the prejudice of the princi- 

pal member, it is moſt certain that this Manner will appear ſolemn and 

great; as on the contrary, that will have but a poor and mean effect, 

where there is a redundancy of thoſe ſmaller ornaments, which divide 

and ſtatter the angles of the ſight into ſuch a multitude of rays, {0 
- preſſed together that the whole will appear but a confuſion. 

Among all the figures in Architecture, there are none that have a grea- 
ter air than the Concave and the Convex; and we find in all the ancient 
and modern Architecture, as well in the remote parts of China, as in 
countries nearer home, that round pillars and vaulted roofs make a great 
part of thoſe buildings which are deſigned for pomp and magnificence, 
The reaſon I take to be, becauſe in theſe figures we generally ſee more 
of the body, than in thoſe of other kinds. There are, indeed, figures 
of bodies, where the eye may take in two thirds of the ſurface; but as. 
in ſuch bodies the ſight muſt ſplit upon ſeveral angles, it does not take 
in one uniform idea, but ſeveral .ideas of the ſame kind. Look upon: 
the outſide of a Dome, your eye half, ſurrounds it; look up into. the; 
inſide, and at one glance you. have all the proſpect of it ; the entire con- 
cavity falls into your eye at once, the ſight being as the center that col- 
lects and gathers into it the lines of the whole circumference : in a quare 
pillar, the ſight often takes in but a fourth part of the ſurface, and in a 
quare Concave, muſt move up and down to the different ſides, before it 
is maſter of all the inward ſurface. - For this reaſon, the Fancy is infinitely 
more ſtruck with the view of the open air, and skie, that paſſes through 
an arch, than what comes through a ſquare, or any other figure. The 
figure o the Rainbow does not contribute leſs to its magnificence, than 
the colours to its beauty, as it is very poetically deſcribed by the ſon of 
Sirach. Look upon the Rainbow, and praiſe him that made it; very beau- 
 tiful it is in its brightneſs ;. it encompaſſes FONPeavess with a FTI 
circle, and the hands. of the moſt High have bended'it. 

Having thus ſpoken of - that Greatneſs which affects the mind in. Ar- 
chitecture, I might next ſhew the pleaſure that riſes in the imagination 
from what appears new and beautiful in this art; but as every beholder 
has naturally a greater taſte. of theſe two perfections in every building 
which offers-it ſelf to his view, than -of that which I have hitherto con- 
ſidered, I ſhall not trouble my Reader with any reflections upon it. It is 
ſutficient for my preſent purpoſe, to obſerve, that there is nothing in this 
whole Art which pleaſes the Imagination, but as it is "great, uncommon, 
or beautiful. | 
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＋ At firſt divided the pleaſures of the imagination, into ſuch as ariſe 
[| from objects that are actually before our eyes, or that once entered 
in at our eyes, and are afterwards called up into the mind either 
barely by its own operations, or on occaſion of ſomething without us, as 
ſtatues or deſcriptions. We have already confidered the firſt diviſion, 
and ſhall therefore enter on the other, which, for diſtinction ſake, I have 
called the ſecondary pleaſures of the imagination. When I ſay, the ideas 
we receive from ſtatues, deſcriptions, or ſuch. like occaſions, are the 
ſame that were once actually in our view, it muſt not be underſtood that 
we had once ſeen the very place, action, or perſon which are carved or 
deſcribed. It is ſufficient, that we have ſeen places, perſons, or actions, 
in general, which bear a reſemblance, or at leaſt ſome remote analogy 
with what we find repreſented. Since it is in the power of the imagi- 
nation, when it is once ſtocked with particular ideas, to enlarge, com- 
pound, and vary them at her own pleaſure. 5 


Among the different kinds of repreſentation, Statuary is the moſt na- 
tural, and ſhews us ſomething liteſt the object that is repreſented. To 
make uſe of a common inſtance, let one who is born blind take an image 

in his hands, and trace out with his fingers the different furrows and im- 
preſſions of the chiſſel, and he will eafily conceive how the ſhape of a 
man, or beaſt, may be repreſented by it; but ſhould he draw his hand 
over a Picture, where all is ſmooth and uniform, he would never be able 
to imagine how the ſeveral prominencies and depreſſions of a human 

body could be ſhewn on a plain piece of canvas, that has in it no une- 
venneſs or irregularity. Deſcription runs yet further from the things it 
repreſents than Painting; for a picture bears a real reſemblance to its 
original, which letters and ſyllables are wholly void of. Colours ſpeak 
all languages, but words are underſtood only by ſuch a people or nation. 
For this reaſon, though mens neceſſities quickly put them on finding out 


ſpeech, 
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ſpeech, W riting is probably of a later invention than Painting; particu” 
larly we are told, that in America when the Spaniards firſt arrived there, 
expreſſes were ſent to the Emperor of Mexico in Paint, and the news of 
his country delineated by the ſtrokes of a pencil, which was a more na- 
tural way than that of writing, though at the ſame time much more im- 
perfect, becauſe it is impoſſible to draw the little connexions of ſpeech, 
or to give the picture of a conjunction or an adverb. It would be yet more 
ſtrange, to repreſent viſible objects by ſounds that have no ideas annexed 
to them, and to make . ſomething like deſcription in Ma/ick. Yet it is 
certain, there may be confuſed, imperfect notions of this nature raiſed in 
the imagination by an artificial compoſition of notes; and we find that 
great Maſters in the art are able, ſometimes, to ſet their hearers in the 
heat and hurry of a battel, to overcaſt their minds with melancholy + 
ſcenes and apprehenſions of deaths and funerals, or to lull them into plens 
ſing dreams of groves and elyſiums. „ FF 
In all cheſe inſtances, this: ſecondary pleaſure ©! the Imagination pro- 
ceeds from that action of the mind, wn compares the ideas ariſing 
iginal objects, with '*.. : eee, e e Urn 
from the original obje „un -ac Ideas we receive from the ſtatue, pi- 
cture, deſcription, or und that repreſents them. It is impoſlible for us 
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Words, when well choſen, have ſo great a force in them, that a de- 
fcription often gives us more lively ideas than the fight of things them- 
felves. The Reader finds a ſeene drawn in ſtronger colours, and paint- 
ed more tò the life in his Imagination, by the help of words, than by an 
actuat ſurvey of the ſcene which they deſcribe. In this caſe, the Poet 
feems to get the better of Nature; he takes, indeed, the Landskip after 
her, but gives it more vigorous touches, heightens its beauty, and ſo en- 
livens the whole piece, that the images which flow” from the objects 
themſelves appear weak and faint; in compariſon of - thoſe that come from 
the- expreſſions. The reaſon, probably, . may. be, becauſe in the ſurvey - 
of any object we have only ſo much of it painted on the Imagination, as as 
comes in at the eye; but in its deſcription, the Poet gives us as free a 
view of it as he pleaſes, and diſcovers to us ſeveral parts, that either we 
did not attend to, or that lay out of our fight when we firſt beheld it. 
As we look on any object, our idea of it is, perhaps, made up of two 
or three ſimple ideas; but when the Poet - repreſents it, he may either 
give us a more complex idea of it, or only raiſe in us ſuch ideas as are 
molt apt to affect the Imagination. 

It may be here worth our while to examine how it comes to > paſs: that 
ſeveral readers, who are all acquainted with the ſame language, and know 
the meaning of the words they read, ſhould nevertheleſs have a different 
reliſh of the ſame defcriptions. We find one tranſported with a paſfage 
. another; runs over with coldneſs and indifference, or Torn the, 


a true reliſh, and DB a right FR FETs xy a Ade , 2 man Gould b be 
born with a good imagination, and. muſt have well weighed the force 
and energy that lyes in the ſeveral words of a language, ſo as to be able 
to diſtinguiſh which are moſt ſignificant; and expreſſive of their proper 
ideas, and what additional ſtrength and beauty they are capable of re- 
ceiving from conjunction with others. The fancy muſt be Warm, to re- 
tain the print of thoſe images it hath received from outward: objects; 
and the judgment diſcerning, to know what expreſſions are moft proper 
to cloath and adorn them to the beſt advantage. A man who is defici- 
ent in either of theſe reſpects, though he may receive the general notion 
of a deſcription, can never ſee diſtinctly all its particular beauties: as a 


perſon, with a weak ſight, may have the confuſed pr * of a place that 
lyes 
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E may dite, that any ſingle cireumſiznce of what we 1 * 
formerly ſeen, often raiſes up a whole ſcene of imagery, and 
awakens numberleſs Ideas that before ſlept in the Imagination; 
ſuch a particular ſmell or colour is able to fill the mind, on a ſudden, 
with the picture of the fields or gardens where we firſt met with it, and 
to bring up into view all the variety of images that once attended it. 
Our Imagination takes the hint, and leads us unexpectedly into cities or 
» theatres, plains or meadows. We may further obſerve, when the fancy 
thus reflects on the ſcenes that have paſt in it formerly, thoſe, which were 
at firſt pleaſant to behold, appear more ſo upon reflection, and that the 
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memory heightens the delightfulneſs of the original. A Carteſiau would 


account for both theſe inſtances in the following manner. 


The ſet of ideas, which we received from ſuch a proſpect or garden, 


having entered the mind at the ſame time, have a ſett of traces belonging 
to them in the brain, bordering: very near upon one another; hen there- 
fore any one of theſe ideas ariſes in the Imagination, and confequently 
diſpatches a flow of animal ſpirits to its proper trace, theſe ſpirits, in the 
violence of their motion, run not only into the trace, to which they were 

more particularly directed, but into ſeveral of thoſe that lye about it: by 
this means they awaken other ideas of the ſame ſett, Which immediately 
VoL ul, off determine 
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determine a new diſpatch of ſpirits; that in the ſame manner open other 
neighbouring traces, till at laſt che whole ſett of them is blown up, and 
the whole proſpect or garden flouriſhes in the Imagination. But becauſe 
the pleaſure we received from theſe places far ſurmounted, and overcame 
the diſagreeableneſs we found in them, for this reaſon there was at firſt 
a wider paſſage worn in the pleaſure traces, and, on the contrary, ſo nar- 
row a one in thoſe which belonged to the diſagreeable ideas, that they 
were quickly ſtopt up, and rendered incapable of receiving any animal 
ſpirits, and conſequently of exciting any unpleaſant ideas in the memory. 

It would be in vain to enquire, whether, the power of imagining things 
ſtrongly proceeds from any greater perfection in the Soul, or from any 
nicer texture in the brain of one man than of another. But this is cer- 
tain, that a noble writer ſhould be born with this faculty in its full ſtrength 
and vigour, ſo as to be able to receive lively ideas from outward objects, 
to retain them long, and to range them together, upon occafion, in ſuch 
figures and repreſentations as are molt likely to hit the fancy of the rea- 
der. A Poet ſhould take as much pains in forming his imagination, as a 
Philoſopher in cultivating his underſtanding. He muſt gain a due reliſh 
of the works of nature, and be throughly converſant in the various ſce- 
nary of a country life. 5 

When he is ſtored with country images, Tp: he 500 go epd Nad. 
ral, and the lower kinds of poetry, he ought to acquaint himſelf with 
the pomp and magnificence of Courts. He fhould be very well verſed 
in every thing that is noble and ſtately in the productions of art, whether 
it appear in Painting or Statuary, in the great works of Architecture which 
are 1n their preſent glory, or in the ruines of thoſe which flouriſhed in 
former ages. 

Such advantages as theſe help to open : a man's thoughts, 2 to enlarge 
his Imagination, and will therefore have their influence on all kinds of wri- 
ting, if the Author knows how to make right uſe of them. And 
among thoſe of the learned languages who excel in this talent, the moſt 
perfect in their ſeveral kinds, are perhaps Homer, Virgil, and Ovid. The 
firſt ſtrikes the Imagination wonderfully with what is Great, the ſecond 
with what is Beautiful, and the laſt with what is Strange. Reading the 
Iliad is like travelling through a country uninhabited, where the fancy 
is entertained with a thouſand ſavage proſpects of vaſt deſarts, wide un- 
cultivated marſhes, huge foreſts, mi{-ſhapen_ rocks and: precipices. On 
the contrary, the Æneid is like a well ordered garden, where it is im- 
poſſible to find out any part unadorned, or to. caſt our eyes upon a ſingle * 

ſpot,. 
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ſpot, that does not produce ſome beautiful plant of flower. But when 
we are in the Metamorphoſis, we are walking on enchanted ground, and 
ſee nothing but ſcenes of Magick lying round us. 

Homer is in his province, when he is deſcribing a battel or a multi- 
rude, a Heroe or a God. Virgil is never better pleaſed, than when he 
is in Ey/um, or copying out an entertaining picture. Homer's epithets 

generally mark out what is Great, Virgil's what is Agreeable. Nothing 


can be more Magnificent than the figure Jupiter makes in the firſt Lliad, 


nor more Charming than that of Venus in the firſt Ænueid. 
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| Dixit, et avertens roſed cervice refulſit : 
Ambroſiægue come divinum vertice odorem 

Spiraverè: pedes veſtis defluxit ad imos: 
Et vera inceſſu patuit Dea — - 


Homer 8 perſons are moſt of them god like and terrible; Firglt has ſcarce 
admitted any into his Poem, who are not beautiful, and has taken partt- 


cular care to make his Hero ſo. 


— lumenque Juvente 
Purpureum, et lætos oculis affiavit honorer. 


In a word, Homer fills his Readers with ſublime ideas, and, I believe, has 
raiſed the imagination of all the good Poets that have come after him. I 
ſhall only inſtance Horace, who immediately takes fire at the firſt hint of 
any paſlage in the {/zad or Odyſſee, and always riſes above himſelf, when 
he has Homer in his view. Virgil has drawn together, into his Aneid, 
_all the pleaſing ſcenes his ſubje& is capable of admitting, and in his Geor- 
gzcs has given us a collection of the moſt delightful Landskips that can be 
made out of fields and woods, herds of cattle, and ſwarms of bees. 
Ovid, in his Metamorphoſis, has ſhewn us how the Imagination may be 
affected by what is Strange. He deſcribes a miracle in every ſtory, and 


always gives us the ſight of ſome new creature at the end of it. His 


. art conſiſts chiefly i in well-timing his deſcription, before the firſt ſhape is 
quite worn off, and the new one perfectly finiſhed; ſo that he every where 
entertains us with ſomething we never ſaw before, and ſhews Monſter 


after Monſter, to the of of the Metamorphoſis. 


F l 
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| t Maſter iu 11 ad arts ef 
orking on the e think * Nan tay! paſs for one: and if his 
Pad Loft falls ſhort of the Aaeid or Tiidd in this reſpect, it proceeds 
rather from the fault of the language in which it is written, than from any 
defect of genius in the Author. So divine a Poem in Eugliſb, is like a 
ſtately Palace built of brick, where one may ſee Architecture in as great 
a partition as in one of "marble, though the materials are of a coarſer 
nature. But to conſider it only as it regards our prefent ſubject: what 
can be conceived greater than the battel of Fran the Majeſty of Mef- 
ſiah, the ſtature and behaviour of Satan and his peers? What more beau- 
tiful than Pandæmonium, Paradiſe, Heaven, Angels, Adam and Eve? 
What more ſtrange, than the Creation of the world, the ſeveral Metamor- 
phoſes of the fallen Angels, and the ſurpriſing adventures their leader 
meets with in his ſearch after Paradiſe? No other ſubject could have fur- 
niſhed a Poet with ſcenes ſo proper to ſtrike the Imagination, as no other 
Poet could have Gs ſe ſcenes in more a and, RR: colours. 
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1 = E PO of theſe Wendy Mews oft) the” ane are 
of a wider and more univerſal nature than thoſe it has when join⸗ 
ed with fight; for not only what is great, ſtrange or beautiful, 
but any thing that is diſagreeable when locked upon, pleaſes us, in an 
apt deſcription; Here, therefore, we muſt enquire after a new principle 
of pleaſure, which is nothing elſe but the action of the mind, which 
compares. the Ideas that ariſe from words, with the Ideas that ariſe 
from the ohjects themſelves; and why this operation of the mind 
is attended IT ſo much. pleaſure, we have before conſidered. 
For this reaſon therefore, the deſcription of a dunghill is pleaſing 
to the Imagination, if the image be preſented to our minds by 
ſuitable expreſſions; though perhaps, this may be more properly called 
the pleaſure of the underſtanding than of the fancy, becauſe we are not 
fo much delighted with the image that is contained in the deſcription, as 
with the aptneſs of the deſcription to excite the image. But 


ks 
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But if the deſcription of what is little, common or deformed, be ac- 
ceptable to the imagination, the deſcription of What is great, ſurpriſing 
or beautiful, is much more ſo; becauſe here we are not only delighted 
with comparing the repreſentation with the original, but are highly pleat. 
ed with the original it ſelf. Moſt Readers, I believe, are more charmed 
with iton's deſcri tion, of Paradiſe, than of Hell; they are both, per- 
haps, equally perfect in their kind, but in the one the brimſtone and 
ſulphur are not ſo refreſhing, to the i imagination, as the beds of flowers and 
the wilderneſs of ſweets in the other. 

There is yet another circumſtance which conommends a deſeription 
more than all the reſt, and that is if it repreſents to us ſuch: objects as 
are apt to raiſe a ſecret ferment in the mind of the Reader, and to work, 
with violence, upon his paſſions. For, in this caſe, we are at once 
warmed and enlightned, ſo that the Pleaſure, becomes. more univerſal, and 
is ſeveral ways.qualified to entertain us. Thus, in Painting, it is pleaſant 
| to look on the picture of any face, where the reſemblance is hit, but the 

pleaſure encreaſcs,. if it be the picture of a face that is beautiful, and is 

Mill. greater, if the, beauty, be ſoftned with an air of melancholy. or ſor- 
row. The two leading paſſions which the more ſerious parts of Poetry 
endeavour to ſtir up in us, are Terror and Pity. And here, by the Way, 
one would wonder how it comes. to. paſs, that ſuch paſſions: as are very 
unpleaſant at, all other times, are very agreeable when excited by proper 
deſcriptions. It is not ſtrange, that we ſhould take delight i in ſuch paſ- 
ſages as are apt to produce Hope, Joy, Admiration, Love, or the like 
emotions in us, becauſe they never riſe in the mind without an inward 
pleaſure which attends them. But how comes it to paſs, that we ſhould 
take delight in being terrified or dejected by a deſcription, when we find 
ſo much uneaſineſs in the fear or grief which we receive from any other 
occaſion * * | 

If we conſider, therefore, the nature of this pleaſure, we ſhall find 
that it does not ariſe ſo properly from the deſcription of what is terrible, 
as from the reflection we make on our ſelyes at the time of reading it. 
When we look on ſuch hideous objects, we are not a little pleaſed to 
think weare in no danger of them. We conſider them at the ſame time, 
as dreadful and harmleſs; - ſo that the more frightful appearance they 
make, the greater is the pleaſure we receive from the ſenſe of our own 
ſafety. In ſhort, we look upon the terrors of a deſcription, with the 
b lame curioſity and ſatisfaction that we ſurvey a dead momzer. 
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Protrahitur, nequeunt expleri corda tuendo =» 
Terribiles oculos, vultum, villoſaque ſetis 
Pectora ſemiferi, atgue E en faucibus ignes. 
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It is for the ſame reaſon that we are delighted with the reflecting upon 
dangers that are paſt, or in looking on a precipice at a diſtance, which 
would fill us with a different kind of horrour, if we ſaw it hanging over 
In the like manner, when we read of torments, wounds, deaths, and 
like diſmal accidents, our pleaſure does not flow fo properly from the 
grief which ſuch melancholy deſcriptions give us, as from the ſecret com- 
pariſon which we make between our ſelves and the perſon who ſuffers. 
Such repreſentations teach us to ſet a juſt value upon our own condition, 
and make us prize our good fortune which exempts us from the like ca- 
lamities. This is, however, ſuch a kind of pleaſure as we are not ca- 
pable of receiving, when we fee a perſon actually lying under the tortures 
that we meet with in a defcription ; becauſe, in this caſe, the object 
preſſes too cloſe upon our ſenſes, and bears ſo hard upon us, that it does 
not give us time or leiſure to reflect on our ſelves. Our thoughts are ſo 
intent upon the miſeries of the ſufferer, that we cannot turn them upon 
our own happineſs. Whereas, on the contrary, we conſider the misfor- 
tunes we read in hiſtory or poetry, either as paſt, or as fictitious, ſo that 
the reflection upon our ſelves riſes in us inſenſibly, and over-bears the 
ſorrow we conceive for the ſufferings of the afitted fra 3 
But becauſe the mind of man requires ſomething more perfe in mat- 
ter, than what it finds there, and can never meet with any fight in na- 
ture which ſufficiently anſwers its higheſt ideas of pleaſantneſs ; or, in 
other words, becauſe the imagination can fancy to it ſelf things more 
great, ſtrange, or beautiful, than the eye ever ſaw, and is {till ſenſible 
of ſome defect in what it has ſeen; on this account it is the part of a Poet 
to humour the imagination in its own notions, by mending and perfecting 
nature where he deſcribes a reality, and by adding greater beauties than 
are put together in nature, where he deſcribes a fiction. ©" ITN 
He is not obliged to attend her in the flow advances which ſhe makes 
rom one ſeaſon to another, or to obſerve her conduct, in the ſucceſlive 
production of plants and flowers. He may draw into his deſcription all 
the beauties of the ſpring and autumn, and make the whole year contri- 
bute ſomething to render it the more agreeable. His roſe-trees, wood- 


bines, 
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hines, and jeſſimines, may flower together, and his beds be covered at 
the ſame time with lilies, violets, and amaranths. His ſoil is not re- 
ſtrained to any particular ſett of plants, but is proper either for oaks or 
myrtles, and adapts it ſelf to the products of every climate. Oranges 
may grow wild in it; myrrh may be met with in every hedge, and if he 
thinks it proper to have a grove of ſpices, he can quickly command Sun 
enough to raiſe it. If all this will not furniſh out an agreeable ſcene, he 
can make ſeveral new ſpecies of flowers, with richer ſcents and higher 
colours, than any that grow in the gardens of nature. His conſorts of 
birds may be as full and harmonious, and his woods as thick and gloomy 
as he pleaſes. He is at no more expence in a long viſta, than a. ſhort 
one, and can as eaſily throw his caſcades from a precipice of half a mile 
high, as from one of twenty yards. He has his choice of the winds, 
and can turn the courſe of his rivers in all the variety of Meanders, that 
are moſt delightful to the Reader's imagination. In a word, he has the 
modelling of nature in his own hands, and may give her what charms he 
pleaſes, provided he does not reform her too much, and run into abſur- 
dities, 15 Nr err to excel. | 


N⸗ 419. Tueſday, Fuly I. 
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HERE is a kind of writing, wherein the Poet quite loſes gaht 
of nature, and entertains his Reader's imagination with the cha- 
racters and actions of ſuch perſons as have many of them no ex- 
iftence, but what he beſtows on them. Such are fairies, witches, magi- 
cians, demons, and departed ſpirits. This Mr. Dryden calls the Fairy 
way of writing, which is, indeed, more difficult than any other that 
depends on the Poet's fancy, becauſe he has no pattern to follow in it, 
and muſt work altogether out of his own invention. 

There is a very odd turn of thought required for this ſort of writing, 
and it is impoſſible for a Poet to ſucceed in it, who has not a particular 


caſt of ad an imagination naturally fruitful and ſuperſtitious, Beſides 
this, 
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this, lie oug fit to be vet ty war verſed in Legends and Fables, antiquated. 


Romancet, 1194 the traditions of fidrſes and old women, that he may fall 
in with our natural prejudices, and humour thoſe notions which we have 


imbibed in ont infancy. For, ee, he will be 8 „ to theke his Fai- 
ries talk lixe people of his own f 


that of thatkind ; b tech Wi 


1 luis deducti caveant, me no ngh 5 aunt 


| Ne velut innats triviis ac pane ; Ao # 
Aut nimium teneris juvenentur verſiu— nd 


yl K not fay with Mr. Bays in the Rehear/al,, that Spirits muſt not be 


confined to ſpeak ſenſe, but it is certain their ſenſe ought, to be a little 
diſcoloured, that it may ſeem werd gur ad n, to the perſon and 


the condition of the ſpeaker; 

"Theſe deſcriptions Haſs a pleaſing kind of Horne in the mind. of the 
Reader, and amuſe his imagination with the ſtrangeneſs and novelty of 
the perſons who are repreſented in them. They bring up into our me- 
mory the ſtories we have heard in our childhood, and favour thoſe ſe- 
cret terrors and apprehenſions to whieh the mind of man is naturally ſub- 
ject. We are pleaſed with ſurveying the different habits and behaviours 
of foreign countries, how much more muft we be delighted and ſur- 
prized when-we are led, as it were, into a new creation, and ſee the 

erſons and manners of another ſpecies? Men of cold fancies, and phi- 


loſophical diſpoſitions, object to this kind of poetry, that is has not pro- 


bability enough to affect the imagination. But to this it may be anſwer- 


ed, that we are ſure, in general, there are many intellectual Beings in the 


world beſides our ſelves, and ſeveral ſpecies of ſpirits, who are ſubject to 
different laws and oeconomies from thoſe of mankind 3 when we ſee, 
therefore, any of theſe repreſented naturally, we cannot look upon the 
repreſentation as altogether Impothble 3 nay, many are prepoſſeſt with 
ſuch falſe opinions, as diſpoſe them to believe theſe 1 deluſions; 
at leaſt, we have all heard fo many: pleaſing relations in favour of them, 
that we do not care for feeing through the falſhood, an I willingly give 


our ſelves up to fo agreeable an impoſture. 


The Ancients have not much of this poetry among them, for, Tndeed, | 
almoſt the whole ſubſtance of it owes its original to the darkneſs and ſu- 


rſtition of later Ages, when pious frauds were made uſe of to amuſe 


> 
Bramtind and frighten them into a ſenſe of their duty. Our forefathers 
looked 
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looked upon nature with more reverence and horrour, before the 1910 
was enlightened by learning and philoſophy, and loved to aſtoniſh them- 
ſelves with the apprehenſions of witchcraft, prodigies, charms and en- 
chantments. There was not a village in England that had not a ghoſt 
in it, the Church-yards were all haunted, every large common had a 
circle of fairies belonging to it, and there was ſcarce a ſhepherd to be 


met with who had not ſeen a ſpirit. 


Among all the Poets of this kind, our Engliſh are ack the beſt, by 
what I have yet ſeen, whether it be that we abound with more ſtories of 
this nature, or that the genius of our country is fitter for this ſort of 
poetry. For the Engliſh are naturally fanciful, and very often diſpoſed 
by that gloomineſs and melancholy of temper, which is ſo frequent in 


our nation, to many wild notions and viſions, to which others are not 


ſo liable. 
Among the Engliſh F has incomparably excelled all others. 


That noble extravagance-of fancy, which he had in ſo great perfection, 


throughly qualified him to touch this weak ſuperſtitious part of his Rea- 
der's imagination; and made him capable of ſucceeding, where he had 


nothing to ſupport him beſides the ſtrength of his own genius. There is 


ſomething ſo wild and yet ſo ſolemn in the ſpeeches of his ghoſts, fairies, 
witches, and the like imaginary; perſons, that we cannot forbear thinking 
them natural, though we have no rule by which to judge of them, and 
muſt confeſs, if there are ſuch. Beings in the world, it looks highly pro- 
bable they ſhould talk and act as he has repreſented them. 

There i is; another ſort of imaginary Beings, that we ſometimes meet 
with among the Poets, when the Author repreſents any paſſion, appe- 


tite, virtue or vice, under a viſible ſhape, and makes it a perſon or an 
actor in his Poem, Of this nature are the deſcriptions of Hunger and 
Envy in Ovid, of Fame in Virgil, and of Sin and Death in Milton. We 
find. a whole creation of the like ſhadowy perſons in Spencer, who had 
an admirable: talent in repreſentations of this kind. I have diſcourſed 


of theſe emblematical perſons in former papers, and ſnall therefore only 
mention them in this place. Thus we ſee how many ways poetry ad- 
dreſſes it ſelf to the imagination, as it has not only the whole circle of 
nature for its province, but makes new worlds of its own, ſhews us per- 


ſons who are not to be found in Being, and repreſents even the faculties 


of the ſoul, with her Iyer Mette and vage in a ſenüible ſhape and 
character. . . 
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a in my two following papers, conſider in general, how other 
kinds of writing are qualified to pleaſe the! ee with een I i in- 
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S the writers in poetry 1 fiction ee their Gated materials 
from outward objects, and join them together at their own plea- 
ſure, there ate others who are obliged to follow nature more 
cloſely; and to take entire ſcenes out of her. Such are Hiſtorians, natu- 
ral Philoſophers, Travellers, Geographers, | and in a word, all who de- 
ſcribe viſible objects of a real exiſtene. 

It is the moſt agreeable talent of an Hiſtorian, to be able to draw up | 
his armies and fight his battels in proper expreſſions, to ſet before our 
eyes the diviſions, cabals, and jealouſies of great men, and to lead us 
ſtep by ſtep into the ſeveral actions and events of his hiſtory. We love 
to ſee the ſubject unfolding it ſelf by juſt degrees, and breaking upon us. 
inſenſibly, that ſo we may be kept in a pleaſing ſuſpence, and have time 
given us to raiſe our expectations, and to fide with one of the parties 
concerned in the relation. I confeſs this ſhews- more the art than the 
veracity of the Hiſtorian, but Tam only to ſpeak of him as he is qualified: 
to pleaſe the imagination. And in this reſpect Liuy has, perhaps, excelled: 
all who ever went before him, or have written ſince his time. He de- 
ſcribes every thing in ſo lively a manner, that his whole hiſtory is an ad- 
mirable picture, and touches on ſuch proper circumſtances in every ſto- 
ry, that his Reader becomes a kind of ſpectator, and feels in himſelf all 
the variety of paſſions, which are correſpondent to the ſeveral Prey: of: 
the relation. 

But among this ſett of writers, there are none who more gratifie and 
enlarge the imagination, than the Authors of the new philoſophy, . whe- 
ther we conſider their Theories of the earth or heavens, the diſcoveries 


they have made by glaſſes, or any other of their contemplations on nature. 
We 
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We are not a little pleaſed to ſind every green leaf ſwarm with millions 
of animals, that at their largeſt growth are not viſible to the naked eye. 
There is ſomething very engaging to the faney, as well as to our reaſon, 
in the treatiſes of metals, minerals, plants and meteors. But when we 
ſurvey the whole earth at once, and the ſeveral planets that lye within 
its neighbourhood, we are filled with a pleaſing aſtoniſhment, to ſee ſo 
many worlds hanging one above another, and fliding round their: axles 
in ſuch ah amazing pomp and ſolemnity. If, after this, we contemplate 
thoſe wide fields of Ætber, that reach in height as far as from Saturn to 
the fixt ſtars, and run abroad almoſt to an infinitude, our Imagination 
finds its capacity filled with ſo immenſe a proſpect, as puts it upon 
the ſtretch to comprehend it. But if we yet: riſe higher, and conſider 
the fixt ſtars as ſo many vaſt oceans of flame, that are each of them at- 
tended with a different ſett of planets, and till diſcover new firmaments 
and new lights, that are ſunk farther in thoſe unfathomable depths of . 
ther, ſo as not to be ſeen by the ſtrongeſt of our Teleſcopes, we are loſt 
in fuch a labyrinth of ſuns and worlds; and confounded N the immen- 
5 lit) and magnificence of Nature. y 

Nothing is more pleafant to the fancy, hi to enlarge it ſelf, by de- 

ees, in its contemplation of the various proportions which its ſeveral 
Objects bear to each other, when it compares the body of man to the bulk 
of the whole earth, the earth to the circle it deſcribes round the Sun, that 
circle to the Sphere of the fixt Stars, the Sphere of the fixt Stars to the circuit 
of the whole Creation, the whole Creation it ſelf to the infinite ſpace that 
is every where diffuſed about it; or when the Imagination works down- 
ward, and conſiders the bulk of a human body, in reſpe& of an animal, 
a hundred times leſs than a mite, the particular limbs of ſuch an animal, 
the different ſprings which actuate the limbs, the ſpirits which ſet theſe 
ſprings a going, and the proportionable minuteneſs of theſe ſeveral parts, 
before they have arrived at their full growth and perfection. But if, af- 
ter all this, we take the leaſt particle of theſe animal ſpirits, and conſi- 
der its capacity of being wrought into a world, that ſhall contain within 
thoſe narrow dimenſions a heaven and earth, ſtars and planets, and eve- 
ry different ſpecies of living creatures, in the ſame analogy and propor- 
tion they bear to each other in our own univerſe ; ſuch a ſpeculation, by 

reaſon of its nicety, appears ridiculous to thoſe who have not turned their 

thoughts that way, though, at the ſame time, itis founded on no leſs than 
the evidence of a demonſtration. Nay, we might yet carry it farther, 
and diſcover in the ſmalleſt particle of this little world, a new inexhau- 
ſted fund of matter, capable of ON ſpun out into another univerſe. 

11 2 1 
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\ I have dwelt the longer on this ſubjeR, becauſe I think it may; ſhew us 
= the proper limits, as well as the defectiveneſs, of our Imagination; how 
=. it is confined to a very ſmall quantity of ſpace, and immediately ſtopt in 
= its operations, when it endeavours to take in any thing that is very great, 

or very little. Let a man try to conceive the different bulk of an animal, 
which is twenty, from another which is a hundred times leſs than a 
mite, or to compare, in his thoughts, a length of a thouſand Diameters of 
the earth, with that of a million, and he will quickly find that he has no 
different meaſures in his mind, adjuſted to ſuch extraordinary degrees 
of grandeur or minuteneſs. The underſtanding, indeed, opens an infinite 
ſpace on every ſide of us, but the Imagination, after a few taint efforts, 
is immediately at a ſtand, and finds her ſelf ſwallowed up in the immen- 
- fity of the void that ſurrounds it: our reaſon can purſue a particle of mat- 
ter through an infinite variety of diviſions, but the fancy ſoon loſes ſight 
of it, and feels in it ſelf a kind of Chaſm, that wants to be filled with 
matter of a more ſenſible bulk. We can neither widen, nor contract the 
faculty to the dimenſions of either extreme: the object is too big for our 

Kaaaapacity, when we would comprehend the circumference of a world, 

and dwindles into nothing, when we endeayour after the idea of an 
Arome, ; : 7 . ; 1 * HOKE, mT: 29 v1 5 5 5 ; i 
It is poſſible this defect of Imagination may not be in the Soul it ſelf, 
but as it acts in conjunction with the body. Perhaps there may not be 
room in the brain for ſuch a variety of impreſſions, or the animal ſpirits 
may be incapable of figuring them in ſuch a manner, as is neceſſary to 
excite ſo very large or very minute ideas. However it be, we may well 
ſuppoſe that Beings of a higher nature very much excel us in this reſpect, 
as it is probable the Soul of man will be infinitely more perfect hereaf- 
ter in this faculty, as well as in all the reſt; inſomuch that, perhaps, the 
2 imagination will be able to keep pace with the underſtanding, and to form 
in it ſelf diſtinct ideas of all the different modes and quantities of ſpace. 
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particular Authors as are converſant in material objects, but are 
often to be met with among the polite Maſters of morality, cri- 
ticiſm, and other fpeculations abſtracted from matter, who, though 
they do not directly treat of the viſible parts of nature, often draw from 
their ſimilitudes, metaphors, and allegories. By theſe alluſions a truth in 
the underſtanding is as it were reflected by the Imagination; we are able 
to ſee ſomething like colour and ſhape in a notion, and to diſcover a 
ſcheme of thoughts traced out upon matter. And-here the mind receives 
a great deal of ſatisfaction, and has two of its faculties gratified at the 
fame time, while the fancy is buſie in copying after the underſtanding, and 
tranſcribing ideas out of the intellectual world into the material. 

The great art of a Writer ſhews it ſelf in the choice of pleaſing allu- 
fions, which are generally to be taken from the great or beautiful works 
of art or nature; for though whatever is new or uncommon is apt to de- 

light the Imagination, the chief deſign of an alluſion being to illuſtrate 
and explain the paſſages of an Author, it ſhould be always: borrowed 
from what is more known and common, than the pallages which are to 
be explained. _ 

Allegories, when well choſen: are ke ſo many tracks of light in a 
diſcourſe, that make every thing about them clear and beautiful. A no- 

ble Metaphor, when it is placed to an advantage, caſts a kind of glory 
round it, and darts a luſtre through a whole ſentence: theſe different kinds 
of alluſion are but fo many different manners of ſimilitude, and, that 
they may pleaſe the Imagination, the likeneſs ought to be very exact, or 
very agreeable, as we love to ſee a picture where the reſemblance is juſt, 
or the poſture and air graceful. But we often find eminent writers very 


faulty! in this reſpect; great ſcholars are 15 to fetch their compariſons 


T H E 2 0 of the ini 18 not wholly confined to ſuch 
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-and alluſions from the ſciences in which they are moſt converſant, ſo that 
a man may ſee the compaſs of their learning in a treatife on the moſt 
1 Pip ning ſubject. I have read a diſcourſe upon Love, which none but 


& und Chymiſt could underſtand, and have heard many a Sermon 
that ſhould only have been preached: before a congregation of Carte/ians. 
On the contrary, your men of buſineſs uſually have recourſe to ſuch in- 
ances as are too mean and familiar. They are for drawing the reader 
into a game of Cheſs or Tennis, or for leading him from ſhop. to ſhop, 
in the cant of particular trades and employments. It is certain, there 
may be found an infinite variety of very agreeable alluſions in both theſe 
kinds, but, for the generality, the moſt entertaining ones lie in the works 
of Nature, which are obvious to all capacities, and more nenn than 
what is to be found in arts and ſciences. 2 
It is this talent of affecting the Imagination, that gives an embelliſhment 

to good ſenſe, and makes one man's compoſitions more agreeable than 
another's. It ſets off all writings in general, but is the very life and higheſt 
perfection of Poetry. Where it ſhines in an eminent degree, it has pre- 
ſerved ſeveral poems for many ages, that have nothing elſe to recommend 
them; and where all the other beauties are preſent, the work appears dry 
and inſipid, if this ſingle one be wanting. It has ſomething in it like 
Creation; it beſtows a kind of exiſtence, and draws up to the reader's 
view ſeveral objects which are not to be found in Being. It makes addi- 
tions to nature, and gives a greater variety to God's works. In a word, 
it is able to beautifie and adorn the moſt illuſtrious ſcenes in the univerſe, 
or to fill the mind with more glorious ſhows and rides, than can 
be found in any part of it. | 
We have now diſcovered the ſeveral originals of thoſe pleaſures that 
oratifie the fancy; and here, perhaps, it would not be very difficult to 
caſt under their proper heads thoſe contrary objects, which are apt to fill 
it with diſtaſte and terrour; for the Imagination is as liable to pain as 
pleaſure. When the brain is hurt by any accident, or the mind diſorde- 
red by dreams or ſickneſs, the fancy is over-run with wild diſmal ideas, 
and terrified with a thouſand hideous monſters of its own framing. 


Eumenidum veluti demens videt agmina Penthens, 
Et ſolem geminum, et duplices ſe oftendere T hebas. 
Aut Agamemnonius ſcenis agitatus Oreſtes, 
 Armatam facibus matrem et ſerpentibus atris 815 
Cum videt, ultriceſque ſedent in limine Dire. = Virg. 


There 
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There is not a fight in nature ſo mortifying as that of a aiſtraced per- 
ton: when his imagination is troubled, and his whole Soul diſordered and 


confuſed. Babylon in ruines is not ſo melancholy a ſpefacle. But to 
quit ſo diſagreeable a ſubject, I ſhall only conſider, by way of concluſion, 
What an infinite advantage this faculty gives an almighty Being over the 
Soul of. man, and how great a meaſure of happineſs or miſery we are ca- 
pable of receiving from the imagination only. « 

We have already ſeen the influence that one man has over the fancy p 
of another, and with what eaſe he conveys into it a variety of imagery ;- 
how great a power then may we ſuppoſe lodged in him, who knows all 
the ways of affecting the Imagination, who can infuſe what ideas he plea- 
ſes, and fill thoſe ideas with terrour or delight to what degree he thinks 
fit? He can excite images in the mind, without the help of words, and 
make ſcenes riſe up before us and ſeem preſent to the eye, without the 
aſliſtance of bodieg or exterior objects. He can tranſport the Imaginati- 
on with ſuch beautiful and glorious viſions, as cannot poſſibly enter into 
our preſent conceptions, or haunt-it with ſuch ghaſtly ſpectres and appa- 
ritions, as would make us hope for annihilation, and think exiſtence no 
better than a curſe. In ſhort, he can ſo exquiſitely raviſh or torture the 
Soul through this ſingle faculty, as might ſuffice to make 05 the een 


Heaven or lun of any finite W 
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| Parke 9 cantatas carmine- rana, "Us 
E frontem nugis ſolvere diſte mers, Mart. 
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HE moral world, as conſiſting of males and females, is of a mixt 
nature, and filled with ſeveral cuſtoms, faſhions and ceremonies, 
which would have no place in it, were there but one ſex. Had 


our ſpecies no females in it, men would be quite different creatures from 
what they are at preſent; their endeavours to pleaſe the oppoſite ſex, 
poliſhes and refines them out of thoſe manners which are moſt natural 


to them, and often. ſets them upon modelling themſelves, not according 
to 


* a 
— 


us wee plane which they approve in iheir ou opinions, but 


Women, on the other ſide, are apt to form th. 


EON. 


thofe plans which they think are moſt 
a word, man would not only be an unhappy, hut a rudeunfiniſh 

were he converſant with none but thofe of his on mage. 
ſelves in every 9 80 
with regard to that other half of reaſonable creatures, with whom they 
are here blended and confuſed; their thoughts are ever turned upon ap- 


le to the Female world. nl 


pearing amiable to the other ſex; they talk, and move, and ſmile, witha 


deſign upon us; every feature of their faces; every part of their dreſs is 
filled with fnares and allurements. There would be no ſuch animals as 
Prudes or Coquettes in the world, were there not ſuch an animal as m- 


In ſhort, it is the male that gives charms to womankind, that OR 5 


an air in their faces, a grace in their motions, a (Gn: in hear. 18 
and a delicacy in their complections. 8 
As this mutual regard between the two ſexes te a 


ment of each of them, we may obſerve. that men are 10 6 to ior 
into rough and brutal natures, Who live as if there were no, ſu 


th ings 


as women in the world; as on the contrary, women, who. have an in- 


difference or averſion for their counter: parts in human nature, are e 


r ſower and unamiable, fluttiſh/ and cenſorious. 80 
I am led into this train of thoughts by a little manuſcript Nen is late- 
17 fallen into my hands, and which I ſhall communicate to the Reader, as 


I have done ſome other curious pieces of the ſame nature, without trou- 
bling him with any enquiries about the Author of it. It contains a ſum- 


mary account of two different ſtates which bordered upon one another. The 
one was a Commonwealth of Amazons, or women without men; the 
other was a Republick of males that had not a woman in their whole 


community. As theſe two ſtates bordered upon one another, it was their 
way, it ſeems, to meet upon their frontiers at a certain ſeaſon of the year, 


where thoſe among the men who had not made their choice in any for- 
mer meeting, aſſociated themſelves with particular women, whom they 
were afterwards obliged to look upon as their wives in every one of theſe 
yearly rencounters. The children that ſprung. from this alliance, if males, 


| were ſent to their reſpeRive fathers; if females, continued with their 
mothers. By means of this anniverſary carnival, which laſted about a 


week, the Commonwealths were recruited from time to time, and ſup- 
plied with their reſpective ſubjeRts, ; 
Theſe two States were engaged together in a perpetual league, offen- 
five and defenſive, ſo that if any foreign Potentate offered to attack ei- 
T7 ther 
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ther of them, both the ſexes fell upon him at once, and quickly brought 
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him to reaſon. It was remarkable that for many Ages this agreement 
continued inviolable between the two States, notwithſtanding, as was 


ſaid before, they were husbands and wives: but this will not appear ſo 


wonderful, if we conſider that we did not live together above a week 
M A year. 

In the account which my Author gives of the male republick, there 
were ſeveral cuſtoms very remarkable. The men never ſhaved their 
beards, or pared their nails above once in a twelvemonth, which was 
probably about the time of the great annual meeting upon their frontiers. 
I find the name of a Miniſter of State in one part of their hiſtory, who 
was fined for appearing too frequently in clean linnen; and of a certain 
great General who was turned out of his poſt for effeminacy, it having 
been proved upon him by ſeveral credible witneſſes that he waſhed his 
face every morning. If any member of the Commonwealth had a ſoft 
voice, a ſmooth face, or a a ſupple behaviour, he was' baniſhed into the 
Commonyealth of females, where he was treated as a ſlave, dreſſed in 
petticoats, and ſet a ſpinning. They had no titles of honour among 
them, but ſuch as denoted ſome bodily ſtrength or perfection, as ſuch, an 


one the Tall, ſuch an one the Stoch, fuch an one the Cru. Their pub- 


lick debates were generally managed with kicks and cuffs, inſomuch that 
they often came from the council-table with broken ſhins, black eyes 


and bloody noſes. When they would reproach a man in the molt bitter 


terms, they would tell him his teeth were white, or that he had a fair 
skin, and a ſoft hand. The greateſt man I meet with in their hiſtory, 


was one who could lift five hundred weight, and wore ſuch a prodigious 


pair of whiskers as had never been ſeen in the Commonwealth before his 
time. Theſe accompliſhments it ſeems had rendred him ſo popular, that 
if he had not died very ſeafonably, it is thought he might have enſlaved 
the republick. Having made this ſhort extract out of the hiſtory of the 
male Commonwealth, I ſhalt: look into the hiſtory of the neighbouring 
State which conſiſted of females, and if I find ally ching in * will not 


tall to communicate it to the Public. 
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ſchools, where they learned to box and play at cudgels, with ſeveral 6ther 
acgompllihrents Þ the ſame nature; fo that nothing was more uſual thi 
to ſee-a little Miſs returning home at night with à broken” pate; or two 
or three teeth Knocked out of her head. They“ were afterwards taught 
to ride the great. horſe, co ſhe , or fling, and liſted inte ſeveral 
companies, in order to beffec themſelves in "miticary exerciſes: '"Nowe- 
man was to be married until ſhe had killed her man. The Ladies of fa- 
ſhion uſed to play with young lions inftead of hp-dogs, and when they 
.made any. parties of diverſion, inſtead of 2 themſelves at Ombre 
or Piquet, they would wreſtie and pitch the bar r for A whole afternoon 
together. There was never any ſuch thing as d blu 

heard, in the Commonwealth. The womett I drefſed bat te 106k 


terrible, to which end they would ſomerimm b alter a 1 paint their 
(cheeks, with the blood of their enemies. bs this realen rene the 


b upon a 5 
the found hace, jewels, ribbons,” ora y bf dr 10 filver br ok a 
they the booty which they had taken, lh. e uſed to dreſs wy horſes 
with it, but never entertained a though def wearing it themfelves Tbere 


were particular rights and privileges allowed to any member of the Com- 
| mon- 
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monwealth, who! was a mother of three daughters. Oy Senate Was 82 


meaſured heir time by Ping pokes Sf | 
revolution brought nnen 
ing King, wh hed made war upon them ſeveral | 
years with various ſucceſs, and at jen th overthrew them in a Very great 
| 1 This defeat they aſerihe to ſeveral cauſes; ſome ſay that the Se- 
cretary of State having been n N bd open; 
ſome fatal miſtakes.mſcveral.di that time. O retend, 
that the firſt Miniſter being big with, child, Noh ho not 20900 70 is ublick 
affaits, as ſo great an exigency of fate required; 991 a 165 ive no 
manner vf credit to, ſinee it ſeems to contradict a fundamental maxim 
ment, which I have before mentioned. y. Aut 
* probable reaſon of this gr. dilaſter ; for he 4 + thi 
General was brou ht to bed or (as others fa y) miſchrried ine ery 
before the battel: however it was, this fignal "orettirow obliged them to 
<All in che male republick to their aſſiſtance; but notwithſtanding their 
ommon efforts to repulſe che victorious enemy, "the war continued for 
many years, before, they could entirely bring it to a happy conbtluſion. 
„Ide campaigns which both are paſſed, together, made them ſo well 
: acquainted wich one. another, That at the end of the war they did not 
care for parting. In the wech of it they lodged in ſeparate camps, 
hut rer ward 35. they grew more amiliar, oy pitched their tents pro- 
.mifcuouſly. | 7 5A SQNOQ 
From this time the armies being chequered with both foxes, they p 
liſhed apace. The men uſed to invite their fellow-ſoldiers into 1 25 
quarters, and would dreſs their tents with flowers and boughs, for their 
rereption. If they chanced to like one more than another, they would 
> cutting her name in the (able, of chalking out her figure upon à wall, 


SLAC 5 
or talking of her in a kind, of rapturous language, which by degrees im- 
proved into verſe and ſonnet. Me y 


by means of a nei 


\ 


eſe were as the firſt rale of Ar- 


chitecture, Painting, and Poetry among this fayage people. After any 
adyantage over these enemy, boch, ſexes uſed to jump together and make 
„ clattering with their ſwords and ſhields, for 15 1 in a few years wg 
ee e ſeveral regular, 518 and fete dances. 
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ing to their female friends and allies. 8 
When they had taken ahy ode Kos ; SINN my, the * ed meke 


a_preſent of every thing that was 155 — ſhowy to the women whom 
they moſt admired, and would frequently dreſs "the necks; or Headgear or 


arms of their miſtreſſes, With any Nee r loch 
Sr pretty. he women. obſerving that the men took elipht in logking 
= them, v "77S d wich fuch trappings and gugaws, 


Y 
N 1 eng to find out new inventions, and to out · ſhine one 


i, the councils of war or the like ſolemn meetings. On the o- 


a. 
Te” 


wor? * 


e wen obſerving h w' the*womeins! hearts were ſeß u 
embelhm themſelves and look as agreeably nine 5 
It of their Aentes An ſnort, aſter a few years converſing ko- 
0 e women had learnt to ſmile,; and the-men: to ogle, che women 
: ' . e Ane men hvely 2 NSA 181 YL 191 5 40 SIGHT 311. 31 19113 
f Wen they had thus inſen ib formed one ebe upon the finiſhing 
of the war, which concluded with an entire eonqueſt over their com- 
mon enety; the Colonels in one army married tlie Colonels in the other; 
the Captains in the ſame manner took the Captains to their wives: 
whole body of common ſoldiers were matched, after the example of 
their leaders. By this means'the two republicks incorporated. e 
another, and became the moſt flouriſhing' and Nolte Sone nme 
s of the world which they —_— SL TB UTI , ae 
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who, dress themſelves i in a hat and leather, a riding coat and a perriwig; 
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708 T of che papers [ give the public are e on mee ee m | 
VI never vary, but are for ever fixt. and immutable. 10 90 his, k kind - 

are all my more. ſerious eſſays and diſcourſes; ere 1 
Abele of Speculations, which I conſider as Oœcaſio ä 120 that take 
their riſe from the folly, extravagance, 12 Caprice, of the Bree Ag 
Por L look upon my ſelf as one ſet to watch the manners and 511 5 
of my countrymen and contempoxaries, and to mark down eyery abſurd 
faſnion, ridiculous cuſtom, or affected form of ſpeech that m es 9919 — 
Pearance in the world, during the courſe. of theſe my Speculations he 


pettiooat no ſooner begun to ſwell, but 1 obſeryed its motions. The 


party- patches had not time to muſter themſelves before. detected them. 


had intelligence of the coloured hood the very firſt time it appeared! in 


a public aſſembly. I might here mention Jeveral, other the like contin- 
gent ſubjects, upon which I have beſtowed diſtin& papers. By this means 


I have ſo effectualy quaſhed thoſe irregularities which gave occaſion to 
them, that I am afraid paſterity will ſcarce have a ſufficient idea of them 
to reliſh thoſe diſeourſes which were in no little vogue at the time when 
they were written. They will be apt to think that the faſhions and cu- 
-ſtoms I attacked were ſome fantaſtic conceits of my own, and that their 
Great-grandmothers could net be ſo whimſical as I have repreſented 
them. For this reaſon, when] 1 think. on the figure my ſeveral volumes 
of Speculations will make about A, jtindred years hence, I conſider them 
as ſo many pieces of old plate, where the 7 will be regarded, but 
the faſhion loſt. 

Among the ſeveral female extravagancies [ have already taken notice 
of, there is one which {till keeps its ground. I mean that of the Ladies 
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Heri 
What an in. ignation ſhould 1 5 
ſatyriſt. He would have repreſented ber in ber riding habit; as u rut. 
er monſter Tas the Cath” "Fe would bave called for facrifices, or po. 
rifying waters, to expiate the appettance of fuch 4 "Heowoult 
have invoked the ſhades of Portia or Latreriu, to fee into what: the Ar- 
mays Ladies had transformed themſelves. 


len: 1 think it ul. e neee Af. — 25 Peer up the ourition be- 
tween the two fexes, and to take 951 ok the fmalleſt encroachments 


which the one makes upon the othef. } hope therefore that I ſhall not 


hear any more complaints on this ſubject. I am ſure my ſhe-diſcipleswho 
peruſe theſe my daily lectures, have. profited but little by them, if they 
are capable of giving into ſuch an amphibious drefs. This mould not 


| have mentioned, had not L lately met one of thefe my female Readers 
in 
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6 15 Which they pro- 
V our diſtinguiſhing 
charadter, 5 vivacity is theirs: and when this our DONE virtue appears 
in that family-beauty,. for which our Britiſh Ladies are celebrated above 
all others in the univerſe, it makes . the moſt amiable ob . that the 
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VD deſcribes the as of Fame as har! in the very center 
of the univerſe, and perforated with ſo many windows and ave- 
nues as gave her the ſight of every thing that was done in the 
. heavens, in the earth, and in the ſea. The ſtructure of it was contrived 
in ſo admirable, a manner, that it echoed every word which was ſpoken 
in the whole compaſs of nature; ſo that the Palace, ſays the Poet, was 
always filled with a confuſed hubbub. of low dying ſounds, the voices 
being almoſt ſpent and worn out before they red at ous general ren- 
. devous of ſpeeches and whiſpers. 

T conſider Courts with the ſame regard to the Ds which they | 
ſuperintend, as Ovid's palace of Fame, with regard to the Univerſe. The 
eyes of a watchful Miniſter run through the whole people. There is 
ſcarce a murmur or complaint, that does not reach his ears. They have 
News-gatherers and Intelligencers diſtributed in their ſeveral walks and 
quarters, who bring in their reſpective quotas, and make them acquainted 

with the diſcourſe and converſation of the whole Kingdom or Common- 
wealth where they are employed. The wiſeſt of Kings, alluding to theſe 
inviſible and unſuſpected ſpies who are planted by Kings and Rulers over 
their fellow - citizens, as well as thoſe voluntary informers that are buzzing 
about the ears of a great man, and making their court by ſuch ſecret me- 
thods of intelligence, has given us a very prudent caution : Cur/e not 
the King, no not in thy thought, and curſe not the rich in thy bed-cham- 
ber : for a bird of the air ſpall carry the voice, and that which hath wings 
ſhall tell the matter, 

As it is abſoluely neceſſary for Rulers to make uſe of other peoples 

eyes and ears, they ſhould take particular care to do it in ſuch manner, 
that ĩt may not bear too hard on the perſon whoſe life and converſation 


are 


| Neath)! Phe NR 


are enquired into. A man who i is capable of ſo infamous a dean as that 
of. a Spy, is not very much to be relied upon. He can have no great 
ties of hondur, or checks of conſeience, to reſtrain him im thoſe covert 
evidences, where the perſon accuſed has no opportunity of vindicating 
himſelf. He will et more induſtrious to carry that which is grateful, 
than that which is true. There will be no occaſion for him, if Te does 
not hear and ſee things worth diſeovery; ſo that he naturally inflames 
every word and circumſtance, aggravates what is faulty, — what is 
good, and miſrepreſents what is indifferent. Nor is it to be doubted but 
that ſuch ignominious wretches let their private paſſions into theſe their 
clandeſtine informations, and often wreck their particular ſpite or malice 
againſt the perſon whom they are ſet to watch: It is a pleaſant ſcene 
enough, which an Italian Author deſcribes between a Spy, and a Cardi 
nal who employed him. The Cardinal is repreſented as minuting dowh 
every thing that is told him. The Spy begins with a low voice, Sueh 
* e, the Advocate, whiſpered to one of his friends, within my hearing, 
hat your Eminence was a very great poultron ; and after having g iven 
 fixParoly time to take it down, adds, that another called him a Walde 
Raſcal in a public converſation. The Cardinal replies, Very well, 
Ad bids him go on. The Spy proceeds, and loads him with reports of 
the ſame nature, till the Cardinal riſes in great wrath, calls him an im- 
udent ſcoundrel, and kicks him out of the room. St | 
It is obſerved” of great and heroic minds, that they have not only hewd 
* particular diſregard to thoſe unmerited reproaches which have been 
caſt upon them, but have been altogether free from that impertinent cu- 
rioſity of enquiring after them, or the poor revenge of reſenting them. 
The Hiſtories of Alexauder and Cz/ar are full of this kind of inſtances: 
Vulgar ſouls are of a quite contrary character. Dionyſius, the tyrant of 
885 had a dungeon which was a very curious piece of Architecture; 
and of which, as I am informed, there are ſtill to be ſeen ſome remains 
in that iſland. It was called Dionyſius's Ear, and built with ſeveral little 
windings and labyrinths in the form of a real ear. The ſtructure of it 
made it a kind of whiſpering place, but ſuch a one as gathered the voice 
of him who ſpoke into a funnel, which was placed at the very top of it. 
The tyrant uſed to lodge all his ſtate criminals, or thoſe whom he ſup- 
poſed to be engaged together in any evil deſigns upon him, in this dun- 
eon. He had at the ſame time an apartment over it, where he uſed to 
apply himſelf to the funnel, and by that means over-hear every thing that 
Was 5 9, 10 in the CS. I believe one may venture to affirm, that a 
Vor. III. Hh r Ceſar 
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Cæſar or an u Amend would rather have died by the treaſon, chan have. 
uſed ſuch diſingenuons means for the detecting of it. 

A man, who in ordinary life is very inquiſitive after ever 
is ſpoken ill of him, paſſes his time but very indifferently. He is wound- 
ed by every arrow that is ſhot at him, and puts it in the power of every 


inſignificant enemy to diſquiet him. Nay, he will ſuffer from what has 


been faid of him, when it is forgotten by thoſe who. ſaid or heard it. 
For this reaſon I could never bear one of thoſe officious friends, that 
would be telling every malicious report, every idle cenſure that paſſed 


ble, that one ſhould not lay too great a ſtreſs. upon any preſent ipee 


mouth upon the fame perſon, and upon the ſame occaſion. A generous 


enemy will ſometimes beſtow commendations, as the deareſt friend can- 
not ſometimes refrain from ſpeaking ill. The man who is indifferent in 


either of theſe reſpects, gives his opinion at random, and Praiſes Or dif- 
approves as he finds himſelf in humour. 


F hall conclude this eflay with part of a changes, which is finely drawn 


by the Earl of Clarendon, in the n book of his hiſtory, and which gives 


= the hyely ne of a great man teiaing himſelf with an abſurd curio- 
ty. 


5 He had not that application and ſub milla and reverence for the 


« Queen, as might have been expected from his wiſdom and breeding; 
and often croſſed her pes and: deſires with more rudeneſs than 
_« was natural to him. 

« what her Majeſty ſaid of him in private, and what refentments ſhe had 
<« towards him. And when by ſome confidents, who had their ends up- 


« on him- from thoſe offices, he was informed of ſome bitter expreſſions 
afflicted and tormented: 


« fallen from her Majeſty, he was fo ex 
4 with: the ſenſe of it, that ſometimes by palfionate complaints and re- 


00 + pteientations to the King; fometimes by more dutiful addreſſes and- 
expoſtulations with, the Queen, in bewailing his misfortune ; he fre- 


« Cy expoſed himſelf, and left his condition worſe than it was be- 


« fore, and the echirciſment commonly ended in the difcovery of the 


* perſons from. whom: he had. received his mot fecret 8 


thing which 


upon me. The tongue of man is ſo petulant, and his thoughts fo varia- 
or opinions. Praiſe and obloquy proceed very frequently aut of the fame 


'et he was impertinently ſollicitous to know 
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W Have already given my Reader an account of a ſett of merry fellows, 

who are paſling their ſummer together in the country, being provid- 

ed of a great houſe, where there is not only a convenient apartment 

for every particular perſon, but a large infirmary for the reception of 
fuch of them as are any way indiſpoſed, or out of humour, Having 
lately received-a letter from the Secretary of this ſociety, by order of 
the whole fraternity, which acquaints me with their behaviour during 
the laſt week, I ſhall here make a preſent of it to the public. 


My. SppgcraronR, 1 gt) 7 
cc NJ E are glad to find that you approve the eſtabliſhment which 
V © we have here made for the retrieving of good manners and 
« agreeable converſation, and ſhall uſe our beſt endeavours ſo to improve 
cc Our ſelves in this our ſummer retirement, that we may next winter 
« ſerve as patterns to the town. But to the end that this our inſtitution 
* may be no leſs advantageous to the public than to our ſelves, we hall 
* communicate to you one week of our proceedings, defiring you at the 
« ſame time, if you ſee any thing faulty in them, to favour us with your 
« admonitions. For you muſt know, Sir, that it has been propoſed a- 
« mong us to chuſe you for our Viſitor, 'to which I muſt further add, 
ce that one of the College having declared laſt week, he did not like the 
C W of the day, and not being able to . any juſt reaſons for 
c ſuch his diſlike, he was ſent to the infirmary, Nemzine contradicente. 
« On Monday the aſſembly was in very good humour, having received 
« ſome recruits of French claret that morning; when unluckily, towards 
4 the middle of the dinner, one of the company ſwore at his ſervant in 
« a. very rough manner, for having put too much water in his wine. 
« Upon which the preſident of the day, who is always the mouth of the 
« company, after having convinced him of the impertinence of his paſ- 
| | XXX 2 lion. 
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cc 


ſion, nd the inſult it had made upon the company, ordered: bir man 


to take him from the table, and convey him to the infirmary. Fhere 
was but one more ſent away that day; this was a Gentleman who is 


reckoned by ſome perſons one of the greateſt Wits, and by others one 
of the greateſt Boobys about town. This you will ſay is a ſtrange cha- 


racer, but what makes it ſtranger yet, it is a very true one, for he is 


perpetually the reverſe of himſelf, being always merry or dull to exceſs. 
We brought him hither to divert us, Which he did very well upon the 
road, having laviſhed away as much wit and laughter upon the hackney 
coach- man, as might have ſerved him during his whole ſtay here, had 


it been, duly. managed. He had been lumpiſh for two or three days, 
but was ſa far connived at, in hopes of recovery, that we diſpatched 
one of the briskeſt fellows among the brotherhood into the infirmary, 


for having told him at table he was not merry. But our Preſident ob- 
ſerving that he indulged himſelf i in this long fit of ſtupidity, and con- 
ſtruing it as a contempt of the College, ordered him to retire into the 
place prepared for ſuch companions. He was no ſooner got into it, 


but his wit and mirth returned upon him in ſo violent a manner, that 


he ſhook the whole infirmary with the noiſe of it, and had ſo good 
an effect upon the reſt of the patients, that he brought * out to 


« dinner with him the next day. 


« On Tue ſday we were no ſooner fat down, but one of the company 
complained that his head aked; upon which another asked him, in 
an inſolent manner, what he did there then; this inſenſibly grew into 
ſome warm words; ; ſo that the Preſident, in order to keep the peace, 


gave directions to take them both from the table, and lodge them in 
the infirmary. Not long after, another of the company telling us, he 
knew by a pain in his ſhoulder that we ſhould have ſome rain, the Pre- 
ſident ordered him to be removed, and placed as a weather-glaſs in the 
apartment above- mentioned. 


, On Wedneſday a Gentleman having received a letter written in a 


woman's hand, and changing colour twice or thrice as he read it, de- 
fired leave to retire into the infirmary. . The Preſident conſented, but 
denied him the uſe of pen, ink and paper till ſuch time as he had ſlept 
upon it. One of the company being ſeated at the lower end of the 


table, and diſcovering his ſecret diſcontent by finding fault with every 


diſh that was ſerved up, and refuſing to laugh at any thing that was 
ſaid, the Preſident told him, that he found he was in an uneaſie ſeat, 


and deſired him; to eee himſelf better in the * Af- 
« ter 
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4 ter dinner a very honeſt fellow a to let a punn fall from him, 
his neighbour cryed out, to the infirmary; at the ſame time preterid- 
ing to be ſick at it, as having the ſame natural antipathy to' a punn, 
-< which ſome have to a cat. This produced a long debate. Upon the 
« whole the Punnſter was acquitted, and his neighbour ſent off. 
On Thur/aay there was but one delinquent. This was a Gentl&man 
< of ſtrong voice, but weak underſtanding. He had unluckily engaged 
« himſelf in a diſpute with a man, of excellent ſenſe, but of a modeſt 
* elocution. The man of heat replied to every anſwer of his antagoniſt 
« with a louder note than ordinary, and only raiſed: his voice when he 
4 ſhould have enforced his argument. Finding himſelf at length driven 
„ to an abſurdity, he {till reaſoned in a more clamorous and ' confuſed 
„ manner, and to make the greater impreſſion upon his hearers, con- 
* cluded with a loud thump upon the table. The Preſident immediately 
ordered him to be carried off, and dieted with water-gruel, till ſuch 


5 


* 


* 
4 time as he ſhould be ſufficiently weakened for converſation. 


On Fridæ there paſſed very little remarkable, ſaving only, that ſe 
« yeral petitions were read of the perſons in cuſtody, deſiring to be re- 
« leaſed from their confinement, and vouching for one another 8 good 
c behaviour for the future. 

4 On Saturday we received many exciiſes from verſbns who had found 
« 'themſelves in an unſociable temper, and had voluntarily ſhut themſelves 
« up. The infirmary was indeed never ſo full as on this day, which I 
« was at ſome loſs to account for, till upon my going abroad I obſerved 
„that it was an eaſterly wind. The retirement of moſt of my friends 
4 has given me opportunity and leiſure of writing you this letter, which 
4 mnſt not conclude without aſſuring you, that all the members of our 
« Ke as well thoſe who are under confinement, as thoſe who are. 

* at liberty, 3 are your very humble ſervants, though none more than, 
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AN, conſidered in himſelf, is a very helpleſs and a very. wretched 
Being. He is ſubject every moment to the greateſt calamities 
and misfortunes. He is beſet with dangers on all ſides, and may 
become unhappy by numberleſs caſualties, which he could not foreſee, 
nor have prevented, had he foreſeen them. 
It is our comfort, while we are obnoxious to ſo many accidents, that 
we are under the care of one who directs contingencies, and has in his 
hands the management of every thing that is capable of annoying or of- 
fending us; who:knows:the aſſiſtance we ſand inner of, and is n | 
ready to beſtow it on thoſe who ask it of him. 
| The natural homage, which ſuch a creaure bears to fo infinitely Wiſe | 
and Good a Being, is a firm reliance on him for the bleſſings and conve- 
niences of life, and an habitual truſt in him for deliverance out f al 
ſuch dangers and difficulties as may befal us. 
The man, who always lives in this diſpoſition of mind, has's not the | 
fame dark and melancholy views of human nature, as he who conſiders 
himſelf abſtractedly from this relation to the Supreme Being. At the 
ſame time that he reflects upon his own weakneſs and imperfection, he 
comforts himſelf with the contemplation of thoſe divine attributes, which 
are employed for his ſafety and his welfare. He finds his want of fore- 
ſight made up by the Omniſcience of him who is his ſupport. He is not 
ſenſible of his own want of ſtrength, when he knows that his Helper is 
_ Almighty. In ſhort, the perſon who has a firm truſt on the Supreme Be- 
ing, is powerful in hic Power, wife by hic Wiſdom, happy by his Happi- 
neſs. He reaps the benefit of every Divine attribute, and loſes his own 
— in the fullneſs of infinite Perfection. 


To 
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To make our lives more eaſie to us, we are commanded to put our 
truſt in him, who is thus able to relieve and ſuccour us; the Divine Good- 
neſs having made ſuch a reliance a duty, notwithſlending we ſhould have 
been miſerable, had it been forbidden us. 

Among ſeveral motives, which Might be made uſe of ” jecommend: 
this duty to us, I ſhall only take notice of theſe that follow. 

The firſt and ſtrongeſt is, that we are promiled, He will not fail thoſe: 
who put their truſt in him 

But without conſidering the ſupernatural bleſling which : accompanies 
this duty, we may obſerve that it. Ras a natural tendency to its own re- 
ward, or in other words, that this firm truſt. and confidence in the great 
diſpoſer of all things, contributes very, much to the getting clear of any 
affliction, or to the bearing it manfully. A perſon. who believes he has 
his ſuccour at hand, and that he 08 in the light. of his friend, often ex- 
erts himſelf beyond his abilities, and does wonders. that are not to be 
matched by one who is not animated with ſuch a confidence of ſucceſs. 
I could produce inſtances from hiſtory, of Generals, who out of a belief 
that they were under the protection of ſome inviſible aſſiſtant, did not 
only encourage their ſoldiers to do their utmoſt, but have acted them- 
ſelves beyond what they would have done, had they not been inſpired 
by ſuch a belief, I might! in the ſame manner ſhew how ſuch a truſt in 
the aſſiſtance of an Almighty Being, naturally produces Patience, Hope, 
Chearfulneſs, and all other diſpo tions” of the mind that alleviate thoſe 
calamities we are not able to remove. 

The practice of this virtue adminiſters great comfort to the mind of 
man in times of poverty and affliction, but moſt of all in the hour of 
death. When the ſoul is hovering in the laſt moments of its ſeparation, 
when it is juſt entring on another ate of exiſtence, to converſe with 
ſcenes, and objects, and companions that are altogether new, what can 
ſupport her under ſuch tremblings of thought, fuck fear, ſuch anxiety, | 
ſuch apprehenſions, but the 5 of all her cares upon him who firſt 
gave her Being, who has conducted her throuph one Rage of it, and 
wy be 1 with her to guide and comfort her in Her progreſs through 

ternity ! : 

David has very beautifully repreſented this eady reliance on God 
Almighty in his twenty third Pſalm, which is a kind of Paſtoral Hymn, 
and filled with thoſe alluſions which are uſual in that kind of writing. 
As the poetry is very exquiſite, I ſhall preſent my Reader with the follow- 


tranſlation of it. 
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His is we day on which many eminent Authere. will 6 
1 publiſh their laſt words. I am afraid that few of our weekly hi- 
ſtorians, who are men that above all others delight in war, will 


be able to ſubſiſt under the weight of a ſtamp, and an approaching peace. 
A ſheet of blank paper that muſt have this new Imprimatur clapt upon 


it, before it is qualified to communicate any thing to the publick, will 


make its way in the world but very heavily. In ſhort, the neceſſity of 


carrying a ſtamp, and the improbability of notifying a bloody battel, will, 


I am afraid, both concur to the ſinking of thoſe thin Folios, which have 
every other day retailed to us the hiſtory of Europe for ſeveral years laſt paſt. 
A facetious friend of mine, who loves a punn, calls this Hreſenc. mortality 


among Authors, The fall of the leaf. 
I remember, upon Mr. Baxter's death, there was s publiſhed a ſheet of 


very good ſayings, inſcribed, The laſt words of Mr. Baxter. The title 
fold ſo great a number of theſe papers, that about a week after, there 


came out a ſecond ſheet inſcribed, More /a/t words of Mr. Baxter. In 


the ſame manner, I have reaſon to think, that ſeveral ingenious writers, 


who have taken their leave of the publick, in_farewel papers, will not 
give over fo, but intend to appear again, though perhaps under another 
form, and with a different title. Be that as it will, it is my buſineſs, in 
this place, to give an account of my own intentions, and to acquaint my 
Reader with-the motives by which 1 act, in this great criſis of. the repub- 


lick of letters. 


|| have been long debating in my « own heart, whether 1 Mmuld throw 
up my pen, as an Author that is caſhiered by the Act of Parliament, which 
is to operate within theſe four and twenty hours, or whether I ſhould ſtill 
perſiſt in laying my Speculations, from day'to day, before the publick. 
The argument which prevails with me molt on the firſt fide of the que- 
tion! is, tliat. I am informed by my Bookſeller he mult raiſe the price of 
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him in this particular. aon 1 
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„ However, upon laying my reale together! in the 5 nce, 


thoſe which, plead. for the continuance. of this work, have much the preat- 
er wei ph For, in the firſt place, in recompencefor the expence to Whith 


this will put my readers, it is to be hoped they. may, receive from every 


paper ſo much inſtruction, as will be a very | ew equivalent. And, in 
order. to this, I would not adviſe any one to take it in, who; after the pe- 
rufal of it, does not find himſelf two-pence the wiſet, or the better man 


for it; Sf who, upon examination, does not belic ve that he has had | tio 


1 15 e 


Peny- orth of mirth or inſtruction for his 1 money... 7 5 ood ** 

Fut I muſt confeſs chere is another motive which prevails with me 
more than the former. I conſider that the tax on paper was given. for 
the ſupport. of the Government; and as I have enemies, who 155 AF 3s 
pervert every thing I do ov ſay, I fear they would aſcribe the la laying 

my paper, on fuch an occaſion, to a ſpirit of malecontentedneſs, TRE 1 
am teſolved none (hall ever juſtly upbraid me with. No, I ſhall glory in 
contributing my utmoſt to the weal publick; and if my country receives 
five or ſix pounds a · day by my labours, I ſhall be very well pleaſed to find 
my ſelf ſo uſeful a member. It is a received maxim, that no honeſt man 
thould enrich himſelf by methods that are prejudicial to the Community 
in which he lives, and by 100 ſame rule I think we may pronounce the 
perſon to deſerve; very well of his country-men, whoſe labours brin 
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more into the publick coffers, than into his own pocket. i 
Since I have mentioned the word Enemies, I muſt explain my ſelf fo 
fat as to acquaint my Reader, that I mean only the inſignificant party zea- 
lots on both ſides; men of ſuch poor narrow ſouls, that they are not ca- 
pable of thinking on any thing but with an eye to Whig or Tory. Du- 
ring the courſe of this paper, I have been accuſed by theſe deſpicable 
wretches of trimming, rime-ſervi ng, perſonal reflection, ſecret hate, and 
the like. Now, though in theſe my compoſitions, it is viſible to any rea- 
der of common ſenſe, that Tconfider nothing but my ſubject, which is 
always of an indifferent nature; ho is t poſſible for me to write ſo clear 
of party, as not to lie open to the cenſures of thoſe who will be apply- 


ing every ſentence, and finding out perſons and n in it, which it has 
no 1 c4am to? | 


Se ve- 


"+ ral paltry NY feribblets WG geclalmers "have e done mt mes Honour to 
he dl M upon me in reflections of this. nature; bur Sete ing; my 
name has been ſometimes traduced by this contemprible” tribe of men, I 
have; hitherto, avoided. all animadverſions upon them. The truth of it 
is, Lam; afraid of making them appear conſiderable” by taking notice of 
them for th ey are like thoſe imperceptible inſets which are diſcovered 
mp microſcope, and cannot be made the ſubject of obſervation. with- 
0 Tore magnified. 


Havir mentioned thoſe ſew who have ſnewn ities: the Enemies 
is, Paper, I ſhould be very e to the publick, did not I at 
the ſame time teſtifie my gratitud: 

number 1 may reckon many of the moſt diſtingtiſned perſons of all con- 
ditions, parties and profeſſions in the We of Great Britain. I am not 
To vai a3. to think this probation is o much due to the performance 


5 to the deſign: There is, and ever will be, juſtice enough in'the world, 


ford patroriage and protection for thoſe Who endeavour” to advance 
truth and virtue, wi thout regard to the paſſions and Prejudices of any 

articulir cauſe or faction. If I Rave any other merit in me; it is that I 
19 5 new pointed all the batteries of ridicule. They have been gener rally 


Ne againſt perſons wo have appeared ſerious rather than abſurd ; 
or at beſt, have, aimed. rather at what'is unfaſhionable than what is vici- 


ons. 1 5 my. own part, I have endeavoured to make' nothing ridiculous 
that i | not in ſome meaſure: eriminal. I have ſet up the immoral man as 
the object of derifion: in hort, if 1 have not formed a new weapon a- 


to thoſe who are its friends, in which 
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gainſt vice and irrcligion, I have at leaſt ſhewn how that weapon may be 


Borg to a 5 . n has ſo © often fought the battels of impiety and 
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* 2 ck two 4905 une . ee f Coy 45e now Wb d 
taken their farewell of the Stage, ' theſe Püc Th 1 5 5 
F themſelves incapable of riſing up t6 thelr wit, hümoüir and "Sod 


ſenſe, have only imitated: them * pe of thoſe looke: Poa ray ſtrokes, 
in which they complied witii the corrupt taſtè of the more vicious part 
of their audience. When perſons of à lom Leden attempt this Kind of 
writing, they know no difference between being metry and being lewd. 
It is with an eye to ſome of theſe degenerate. Kade itions. that I have 
written the following diſcourſq, Weir n 
Were our Exgliſb Stage but half ſo.y virtuous. as ; that, f. the Greeks or 
F we ſhould quickly ſee the ee it in the he haviour of all 
the politer part of; mankind. It would not. he faſhionable, to ridicule 1 jb. 
gion, or its profefſors.z,;.the.man. of pleaſure would not be the compleat 
Gentleman; vanity would be out of ene and 3 2 wl ich 
is ornamental to human nature, would meet 
| due to it. 10 0 1 rd. WGS 15 Ars 
If the EngliſhStage were $03 the ſame tt ations wy 
4 formerly, it would have the ſame effect that had, in recomm ndin the 
religion, the government, and publick worſhip of its country. Were 
our Plays ſubje& to proper inſpections. and limitations, we might not 
only paſs away ſeveral of our vacant hours in the higheſt entertainments ; 
3 ſhould always riſe: from them, Wiſer and Mae than e fat en to 
| m. „ B 1 7. 2 Ni 30 50 © 12 1 

It is one of the most unaccountable things 1 IT our Age, what the 4 
neſs of our Theatre ſhould be ſo much complained. of, and ſo little re- 
dreſſed. It is to be hoped, that ſome time or other we may be at leiſure 

to reſtrain the licentiouſneſs of the Theatre, and make it contribute its 
aſſiſtance to the advancement. of morality, and to the reformation of 


the Age. As matters ſtand at prelept,, multitudes are fhut out from this 
noble 
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noble diverſion, by reaſon of thoſe abuſes and corruptions that accom- 


t his . ruined by 


thoſe ertertrisments, which Se er for the accompliſhment and 


refining of human nature. The Athenian and Roman Plays were writ- 


ten with ſuch a regird\to\mbrality;!. that ee uſed: e the 
_one, and Cicero the other. © | 


Tr i r eee 


eh was a kind of religious ceremony, there were ſeveral-indecent 
5 Parts to be acted, the pe the people refuſed to ſee them whilſt Cato was preſent. 
-» »MartiaZ on this hint Lo the 1 lowin Spiga which we muſt ſup- 
pee was applied to Fan Saure ond! 9 hi „ that had bene a Ty 
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ia were to be repreſented ; 3. and as in that performance, 


Greeks or Romans ; but they were too wiſe and good to let the conſtant 


| niphtly entertainment be of ſuch a nature, that people of the moſt ſenſe 


and virtue could not be at it. Whatever vices are fepreſented upon the 
8 they ought to be ſo marked and branded hy the Poet, as not to 

appear either laudable or amiable in the perſon who is tainted: with them. 
But if we look into the Exgiah Comedies above · mentioned, we would 
_ think-they'were formed upon a quite contrary maxim, and that chis rule, 


3 it held good upon e heathen Stage, was not to be regarded in 


Cbrriſtiau Theatr 
by Authors of antiquity, and which theſe modern Genius's have noi re- 
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8. There is ahotherrule likewiſe, which was obſerved 


ird to, and that was, never to chuſe an improper ſubject for Tidioule. 


Now a ſubject is improper” for ridicule, if it is apt to ſtir up horrouv and 


5 rather than — | For this er we do not find any 
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caſion to noble Tragedies, but a Scipio | or a Lelius would have locked 


upon inceſt or murder to have been improper ſubjed Comedy. On 
the contrary, Cuckoldom i is the baſis of molt of our modern, 958 i 
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writers are 3 Frequently ſevere 2 2 a his! inngeent unhappy, 
monly known b y.the name of a Nad, as the ancient. 
were upon an eating paraſite, or i een folder. 3 
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through the whole Play, Y, are hegen! 4 
ne and out of humour When they ate Alke 
it is, the accompliſhed'Genitleman upon the Zh Stigy, is the perſo 
Bhs Is familiar with other men's wives, and ttidif 9 to Nis; as tlie 
fine woman is genera ly com dition of ſprightlineſs and Kallhood, f 
do not know whether it proceeds from barrénmefs of itwenxlon, 'depra- 
vation of manners, or ignorance of mankind; but L Have often wondered 
that our ordinary Poets cannot frame to themſelves che ĩdea of a fine man 
Who! is not a whore-maſter, or of a fine woman that is not a 3 R 
I have ſometimes chenght of compiling a Syſtem 6f Etlnes but of the 
writings of theſe corrupt Poets, under the rite of Srage "Morality. But 
I have been diverted from this thought, by a project which t e 
ecuted by un ingenious Gentleman 'of iy acquaintance.” Ele has hm 
poſed, it ſeems, the hiſtory of a young fellow 0 Haw in all bis "4 
tions of the world from the Stage, and Who has directed himſelf in ere- 
ry eircuſtance of his life, and converfarion; by the maxims and ex I 
25 the fine ee bn bis a Comeds 7 Han prevail upon Mn 
Novel, I will beſtow on it a 
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light in it 


for reliſning that to which he has been for ſome time diſuſed. | Nay, a 
man may fmoak, or drink, or take ſnuff, until he 3s unable 


his time without it; not to mention how our delight in any particular 
ſtudy, art, or ſcience, riſes and improves in proportion to the application 
which we beſtow upon it. Thus what was at firſt an exerciſe, becomes 


ent. Our employments are changed into our di- 
verſions. 


at length an entertainm 
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* of thoſe 4 


uo is draw gp 2 


"from thoſe'p 
to walk. RT _ 
© Not-only fuch acfions as Were at firſt ing | 


were painful, will by cuſfom ahd pra 
.Cis Bacon. 71 in lis natural ba pl 
betker, than with thoſe: things ig In it: 
gives particular 80 of Claret, Coffee, and 5 he vi. wh ch the 
palate ſeldom approves upon the firſt taſte ; but Wpen it ne once got a 
reliſh of them, generally retains it for life. "The mind fs"coiiflitated af- 
ter the ſame manner, and after having habituated her ſelf to any part 
cular Exerciſe or emplo oyment, nbt only loſes her firſt averſion towards it 
bur conceives : A Certain ondneſs and affection for it. 1 have Heard one o ; 
the THE Genius this Age ſias produced, who had been trained up in 
polite. ſtudies of. antiquity, - aſſure me, upon his being obliged ts 

an into ſeveral rolls arid records, that notwithſtanding ſuch an em. 
ployment was at firſt very dry and irkſome to him, he at laſt tbok an i 
credible pleaſure in it, and preferred it even to the reading of Vireih or 
Cicero, The Reader will obſerve, that I have nat here conſidered cuſtom 
as it makes things eaſie, but as it renders them delightful ; and though 
others have often made the fame reflections, it is poſſible they may not 
have drawn thoſe uſes from it, with which Lintend to BY, the renanting 
part of this paper. | 

If we conſider attentively this property of human nature, it may in- 
ſtruct us in very fine moralities. In the firſt place, I would have no man 
diſcouraged with that kind of life or ſeries of action, in which the ** 
of others, or his own neceſſities, may have engaged him. It may 
haps be very diſagreeable to him at firſt; but uſe and application will 
certainly render it not only leſs painful, Jut pleaſing and ſatisfactory. 

In the ſecond place I would recommend to every one that admirable 
precept which Pythagoras is faid to have given to his diſciples, and which 
that Philoſopher mult have drawn from the'obſervation I have enlarged 
upon. Optimum vitæ genus eligito, nam conſuetudo faciet jucundiſſimum, 
Pitch upon that coutſe of life which is the moſt excellent, and cuſtom 
will render it the moſt Sign. and Men, Ne circumſlances 5 55 
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voice of Reafon is is moret to be rol ing than the 1 * of aby reſent in- 
clination, fince, by the rule above-mentioned, inclination will at length 
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; ſettled in a regular courſe of life, how we too frequently indulge our 


ed and prepared for pain and fiſery. Their-torments have already taken 
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root in them, the at. be. hey dixeſteg of. the. bodysyanlefs 
we may fuß ofe, "it 5 e 5 425 Rf FER oADFIN NSW: 
and Work at kitgele the” rect 85 8 k Ot. f their TACU}LIES bEy may 
indeed, tafte's kin X of wen Age ure in thoſe. al Which, they: 


are accuſtomed,” an 25 is fe, der When they are removed from all 
thoſe objects which are here Wt. to ratifie i Nen they will na! 
come thefr ö wn tornientors, and ch riſh Ig 1 mſelves thoſe pa 
bits of mind which are SS in Scripture p EN "Worm why 
dies. This notion of heaven and hell is { very,confartnable to che h 
of nature, that it was iſcovered by everal of; the moſt exalted heathens. 
It has been finely improved by. ma 5 eminent Divines of the. ſt Age, as 
io 5 Arch e n anfl Dr. Sher icks: bur . ie none 
&. ot. The delt and moſt ra -arional 
our. tongue, or in any other. va 
excellent Author 125 * Saen e cuſtom and habit of vir- 
tue will, in its own nature, pr ET: the heaven, or a ſtate of happineſs, 
in him who ſhall 1 n e as 9 the contrary, how every cu- 
ſtom or habit A, 8 ice Dell Aka dhe at Tublafts.c; 
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HERE; is nothing fo 8 2 government, and deteſtable 
in the eyes of all good men, as defamatory papers and pamphilets; | 
but ar the ſame time there is nothing ſo- difficult to tame, as a ſa- 

tyrical Author, An angry writer, who cannot appear in print, naturally 

vents his ſpleen in libels and lampoons. A gay old woman, ſays the 

Fable, ſeeing all her wrinkles repreſented in a large Loaking-glaſs, threw 
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This, indes, would "have effe@ually Septet all printed ta 
which generally pear er borrowed flames, or under none at all. But 
ir is to be feared, that ſuch an expedient would not only deſtroy ſcandal, 
but dearning! Ir Would "operate promifenouſly and root up the corn and, 
tares together. Not to mention ſome of the n 15 celebrated works of pie - 

ty which Have proceeded from ano ous Authors, who. have made it 
their merit to conyey'to-us ſo 'great's charity in ſecret: there ate few. 
works of genius that come but at firſt 'with the Author's name. The 
writer generally makes a tryal'of' them in the world 0 owns them; 
and, Þ believe, very few; who are capable vr ting, 5 ſet, pen 0 
paper, if they knew, before hand, that they mu RY Sabi hair pro- 
ductions but on fuch conditions. For my own part, I muſt. declare, the 
papers nt the publick are like fairy favours, which ſhall laſt no long- 
er than while the Author is concealed. 
| - That which makes it particularly difficult te reſtrain theſe ſons of ca- 

_ and defamation is, that all tas are equally guilty of it, and that 
every dirty ſcribler is countenanced by great names, whoſe intereſts he 
propagates by ſuch vile and infamous methods. I have never yet heard 
of a Miniſtry, who have inflicted an exemplary puniſhment on an Author 
that has ſupported their cauſe with falſhood and ſeandal; and treated, in 
a moſt cruel manner, the names of thoſe who have been looked upon as 
their rivals and antagoniſts. Would a Government ſet an everlaſting 
mark of their diſpleaſure upon one of thoſe infamous writers, who makes 
his court to them by tearing to pieces the reputation of a competitor... 
we ſhould} quickly e in end put to this race of vermin, that are a 
ſcandal c Goν’,,unent, and à reproach to human nature. Such a pro- 
cceding would make 4 miniſter of State Hine in hiltory, and would fill 
m un- 
wol und empley againſt kin cholt arms which he ſcorned to "wake 
uſe of againiſt his enemies. | 
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5 nts either Han f Gentleman, rah? 
not but be highly offended at this wicked and unge netous practſee Which 
is ſo much in uſe among us at preſent, that it Is becomes ind of natis 
onal crime, and diſtinguiſhes us from all the Goternments that lis about 
us. I eannot hut look upon. the fineſt ſtrokes of ſatyr wällch are aimed 
at particular perſons, and which are ſupported even with the appearances 
of truth, to be the marks of an evil, ming” and highly criminal in them 
ſelves. Infamy, like other puniſhments, i is under the direction and diſtri- 
bution of the Magiſtrate, and not of any private perſon. Accordingly 
we learn from a fragment of Cicero, that though. there were very few ca- 
pital puniſhments in the twelve tables, a libel or lampoon which took away 
the good name of another, was to be puniſhed by death. But this is far 
pag being our caſe. Our ſatyr is nothing but ribaldry and Bilingsgate. 
Scurrility paſſes for wit; and he who can call names in the greateſt variety 
of phraſes, is looked upon to have the ſhrewdeſt pen. By this means 
the honour of families is ruined, the higheſt p Dots and greateſt 'titles are 
rendered cheap and vile in the ſight of the Peet the nobleſt virtues, 
and moſt exalted parts, expoſed to the contempt of the vicious and the 
ignorant. Should a foreigner, who knows nothing of our private facti- 
ons, or one who is to act his part in the world, when our preſent heats 
and animoſities are forgot, ſnould, I ay, ſuch an one form to himſelf a 
notion of the greateſt men of all ſi des in the Britiſh 1 nation, who are now 
living, from the characters which are given them in ſome of other of 
thoſe abominable writings which are daily publiſhed” er us, what a 
nation of monſters muſt we appear! Adil an: 
As this cruel practice tends to the utter eri of all truth and hu- 
manity among us, it deſerves the utmoſt deteſtation and diſcouragement of 


all who have either the love of their country, or the honour of their re- 
ligion, at heart. I would therefore. earneſtly! recommend i it to the con- 
fideration of thoſe who deal i in theſe pernicious arts of writing; and of 
thoſe who take pleaſure i in the reading of them. As for the firſt, I have 
ſpoken of them in former papers, and have not ſtuck to rank them with 
the murderer. and aſſaſſin. Every, honeft man ſets as high a value 
upon a good name, as upon life it ſelf; and cannot but think that 
thoſe who. privily aſſault the one, would deſtroy, the 4 might er do 
ic with the ſame ſecrecy and i impunity. e K 
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e reading and diſpe 
| He bee th built of the 
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pinion of chis matter, I ſhall conclude my pa- 
e 


« point. This pleaſure is either an agreeable ſenſation we are affected 
ee with, when we meet with a witty thought which is well expreſſed,” or 
« jt is a joy which we conceive from the diſhonour of the Perſon who is 


44 he, if calumnies have always been the delight of the hearers, and a gra. 


4 7ification of theſe: perſons who have no other advantage over hojneſt 
 « nnen, is not he who takes pleaſure in reading them as guilty as he who 
« compoſed them? It is an unconteſted maxim, that they who approve an 
« action would certainly do it if they could; that is, if ſome reaſon of 
« ſelf. love did not hinder them. There is no difference, ſays Cicero, be- 


d « tween adviſing a crime, and approving it when committed. The No- 
ec nan law confirmed this maxim, having ſubjected the Approvers and 
e Authors of this evil to the ſame penalty. We may therefore conclude, 
4 that thoſe who are pleaſed with reading defamatory libels, ſo far a8 to 
3 | ö ; ä | | £6 ap- 
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in my colerymen, which f a mike: 
ic ee ds nder at, than their general thirſt after 'new$. The 

e abut half a dozen ingenious men, 'who live very pail 
upon this curiolity of their fellow-fubjetts, _ They all of them rech 
the ſamè advices from abroad, and very often in the ame, words: but. 
their way of wo it is ſo different, that there is no citizen, who has 
an eye to the publick good, that can leave the Coffee-houle, with ce, 
of find, before he has giver! every one of them a reading, "Theſe. NG: 
ral diſhes of new are 10 very e to the palate of my cquntryme 
that they are not only pleaſed with them when they are Jeryed up hot,. 
but when they are again ſet cold before them, by thoſe penety ting Po- 
liticians, * oblige the publick with their reflections and obſeryations 
upon every piece of intel eber that is ſent us from abroad. The text 
18 given us by one ſett of writers, and the comment phe __- LY 


we 2 to receive further rele, to heir 1 80 wilt t be the next 155 2 
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Av Talled ar 8 by our late Wars, 
Dd, e led might be of good uſe to 8 perſon who, has ſuch 
ned in im. Why ſhould not a man, who takes delight in 
ky 4 every thing that is new, apply himſelf to hiſtory, travels, and o- 
ther_writings.of the ſame kind, where he will find perpetual fuel for his 
_ curiofity,—and-meet-with much more pleaſure and improvement, than in 
theſe papers of the week? An honeſt tradeſman, who languiſhes a whole 
ſummer in expectation of a battle, and perhaps is balked at laſt, may here 
meet with half a dozen in a day. He may read the news of a whole 

campaign, in leſs time wa, he now beſtows upon the. products of any 
fogle poſt; | Fights, conqueſts and rexolutions dye thick together. The 
Readers curioſity i is raiſed anc 1 ſatisfied every moment, and his paſſions 
diſappointed or gratified, without being detained in a ſtate of uncertainty 
8 50 day to . or lying at the mercy, of fea and wind. In ſhort; Ine 
29005 not here. REAP in a perpetual gape after Wares. "hon vor puniſhed 
h that 777 thirſt, which is the £0ruan, f Al: our, Made En . 
hgers and coffec-houſe 9 98 io s 2 
All matters of fa, which, a man did not Know efore,. are news to 
in; ; and | 1 do not fee how any baberdather i in Cheapfide i is more con- 
cerned in the preſent quarrel of the Cantons, than he was in that of the 
070 At! leaſt, believe every one will allow me, it is of more impor- 
| nan to know the hiſtory of his anceſtors, than that of 
- e who live upon the ws of the Danube or the Bo- 
r 95 As for thoſe who are of another mind, I ſball recommend to 
them the following Letter, from a Projector, who is willing f to turn a 
penny by this remarkable W ** N 4 91974 4 < 


Mr. 8E CTATOR, 88 
you muſt have an op. men who 1 Colles-houſes | 
and delight in news, are pleaſed with every thing that is mat- 
* ter of fact, ſo it be what they have not heard before. . A victory, or a 
«defeat, are equally agreeable to them. The ſhutting of a Cardinals 
mouth. pleaſes them one poſt, and the opening of it another. They 
WW lad to hear the Freach court is removed to Marli, and are after- 
« Way £4 as much delighted with its return to #/er/a/Hles. They read the 
Ac vertiſements. with the {ame curioſity as the anticles-of publick neus; 


: and are as pleaſed to hear of a * horſe that is ſtrayed out oy . | 
fie 
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r field near Iſungton, as of a whole troop that has been engaged in any 
4 foreign adventure. In ſhort, they have a reliſh for every thing that is 
« news, let the matter of it be what it will; or to ſpeak more properly, 
« they are men of a voracious appetite, but no taſte. Now, Sir, ſince 
the great fountain of news, I mean the war, is very near being dried 
4 up; and fince theſe Gentlemen have contracted ſuch an inextinguiſha- 
ple thirſt after it; I have taken their caſe and my own into conſidera- 
« tion, and have thought of a project which may turn to the advantage 
4 of us both. I have thoughts of publiſhing a daily paper, which ſhall 
_ «comprehend in it all the moſt remarkable occurrences in every little 
« town, village and hamlet, that lye within ten miles of London, or in 
< other words, within the verge of the penny-poſt. I have pitched upon 
this ſcene of intelligence for two reaſons; firſt, becauſe the carriage of 
Letters will be very cheap; and ſecondly, becauſe I may receive them 
« every day. By this means my Readers will have their news freſh and 
« freſh, and many worthy citizens, who cannot ſleep with any ſatisfaction 
« at preſent, for want of being informed how the world goes, may go 
to bed contentedly, it being my deſign to put out my paper every night 
« at nine-a-clock preciſely. I have already eſtabliſhed correſpondences 
jn theſe ſeveral places, and received very good intelligence. 
_ - «. By my laſt advices from Knzghts-bridge I hear that a horſe was clap- 
« 'ped into the pound on the third inſtant, and that he was not releaſed 
« when the Letters came away. 
We are informed from Pankridge, that a dozen weddings v were 
« lately celebrated in the Mother Church of that place, but are referred 
& to their next Letters for the names of the parties concerned. 

« Letters from Brompton adviſe, that the Widow Blight had 1 
“ ſeveral viſits from John Mildew, which affords x great matter of es 
< lation in thoſe parts. 

« By a Fiſherman which lately touched at Hammer ſmith; there is ad- 
d vice from Putney, that a certain perſon well known in that place, 18 
« like to loſe his election for Church-warden; but this being boat. neus, 
« we cannot give entire credit to it. 

Letters from Paddington bring little more thin that William Squeak, 
e the iow-gelder, paſſed through that place the fifth inſtant. | 

« They adviſe from Fulham, that things remained there-in the fame 

< ſlate they were. They had intelligence, juſt as the Letters came away, 


_ «. of a tub of excellent ale juſt * TREES at Abe tas: but this 
« wanted confirmation. 
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of (HERE i is not a more (thing CARATS a he Wind than Grati- 
"2 tude. It is accompanied with ſuch an inward ſatisfaction, that 
= the duty is ſufficiently rewarded: by the performance. It is not 
f like the practice of _ other virtues, diffieult and painful, but attended 
with ſo much pleaſure, that were there no poſitive command which en- 
joined it, nor any recompenee laid up for it hereafter, a generous mind 
Woch indulge in it, for the natural gratification that accompanies it. 
"If Gratitude 1 is due from man to man, how much more from man to 
bis Maker? "The Supream Being does not only confer upon us thoſe 
bounties which proceed more immediately from his hand, but even thoſe 
*benefirs which are conveyed to us by others. Every bleſſing we enjoy, 
. by, what means ſoever'it may be derived upon ns, is the gift of him who 
18 the reat Author of Good, and Father of Mercies. 
: (he Bren ratitude, when exerted towards one another, naturally produces a 
510 pleaſing ſenſation in the mind of a grateful 1 man ; 1t exalts the ſoul 
Vol. W. 2s Aaaa | 53: into 
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into rapture, when it is employed on this great object of gratitude ; on 


this beneficent Being who has given us every thing we already polſeſs, 


and from whom we expect every thing we yet hope for. 


Moſt of the works of the pagan Poets were either direct Hymns to 


their Deities, or tended indirectſy to the celebration of their reſpective 


attributes and perfections. Thoſe who are acquainted with the works 


of the Greek and Latin Poets which are ſtill extant, will upon reflection 
wonder that more of our Chriſtian Poets have not turned their thoughts 


is not only infinitely more great and noble that what could poſlibly en- 
ter into the heart of an heathen, but filled with every thing that can raiſe 
the imagination, and give an Opporrunity for the ſublimeſt thoughts and 
conceptions. 

Plutarch tells us of a heathen who was ſinging an Hom to Diana, 
in which he celebrated her for her delight in human ſacrifices, and other 


| inſtances of cruelty and revenge; upon which a Poet who was preſent at 


this piece of deyotion, and ſeems to have had a truer idea of the divine 
nature, told the votary by way of reproof, that in recompence for his 
Hymn, he heartily wiſhed he might have a daughter of the ſame temper 
with the Goddeſs he celebrated. It was indeed impoſlible to write the 
praiſes of one of thoſe falſe Deities, according to the Pagan creed, with- 


out a mixture of impertinence and abſurdity. 
The Jews, who before the times of Chriſtianity were the only people 


that had the knowledge of the true God, have ſet the Chriſtian world an 


example how they ought to employ this divine talent of which I am 
ſpeaking. As that nation produced men of great genius, without conſi- 
dering them as inſpired writers, they have tranſmitted to us many Hymns 
and divine Odes, which excel thoſe that are delivered down to us by the 


ancient Greeks and Romans, in the poetry, as much as in the ſubject to 


which it was conſecrated. This I think might eaſily be ſhown, if there 


were occaſion for it. 
J have already communicated to the publick ſome pieces of divine 


poetry, and as they have met with a very favourable reception, I ſhall 


from time to time publiſh any work of the ſame nature which has not 
yet appeared in * and may be 1 to * Readers. 


4 
1 


I. When 


find this obſervation ſo true, that J ſhall not enlarge upon it. One would 


this way, eſpecially if we conſider, that our idea of the Supreme Being 


o 
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WW Hen all thy-mercies, O my God, 

3 My riſing ſoul ſurveys ; 5 

Tran ſported with the view, I'm hoft 
In wonder, love, and praiſe : 


II. 
0 how ſhall words with equal warmth 
The Gratitude declare, © 
That glows within my raviſh'd heart ! 
But thou canſt read it there. 


. 
Thy providence my life ſuſtain d 
Aud all my wants redreſt, 
When in the ſilent womb ] lay, 
"""” * upon the breaft. 


IV. 
To all my weak complaints and cries 
. . Thy mercy lent an ear, Py 5 
| Ber yet my feeble thoughts bad learnt 
To form themſelves in prayr. 


'Onnumber'd comforts to my ſoul 
Thy tender care beſtow'd, 

Before my infant heart conceiv'd 
From whom thaſe comforts fow'd. 


* + To 
When in the ſlippry paths of youth 


With heedleſs ſteps I ran, 


Thine arm unſeen convey'd me ſa . 
And led me up 1% man; 


VII. 
Through hidden dangers, roils, and deaths, 
It gently clear d my way, '- 
And rene the pleaſing ſnares.of vice, 
More to be fear d than they. 
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When worn with ſickneſs aft haft thaw ; 
With bealth renew'd my face," IR. ied 0 

And when in fins and Arras fork - Nane 
Revived my — with grace. 


HF 
T, hy bounteo us hand with a world! ly 2 
Has made my cup run or, | 
And in a kivd and faithful friend : ; 5 
doubled ali my A 


X. 
Ten FREE” thonſend priviqe . 
My daily thanks employ, 
Nor is the leaft a chearful 7 11 
That * thoſe gifts with i 100. 6 ER e 
XI. 
i rough ev * of my Ii ife 
Thy goodneſs I u purſue, GP 
And after death in diſtaut worlds 
T be glorious rheme rene. 


XII. | 

When nature fails, aud day aud igt | 
Divide thy works no more, ̃ 

My ever. grateful heart, O Lord, 

Thy mercy ſhall adore. | 


3M 
Drs 


Fo. XIII. 
Through all Eternity to thee 
A joyful fong TIl raiſe, 
For oh! Eternity's too ſbort 
Ta utter all thy praiſe. 


* Thurſday, 
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Shall this day lay before my Reader a letter, written by the ſame 
1 band wich that of laſt Friday, which contained propoſals for a prin- 
ted news-paper, that ſhould take in the whole circle of the penny-poſt. 


THE kind reception you gave my laſt Fridays letter, in which 1 
broached my project of a News- paper, encourages me to lay before 
you two or three more; for, you muſt know, Sir, that we look upon you 
to be the Lowndes of the learned, world, and cannot think any ſcheme 
practicable or rational before you have approved of ic, though all the mo- 
ney we raiſe by it is on our own funds, and for. our private _ufe. 
I have often thought that a News-Jerrer of Whiſpers, written every 
poſt, and ſent about the kingdom, after the ſame manner as that of 
Mr. Dyer, Mr. Dawkes, or any other epiſtolary Hiſtorian, might be highly 
1 gratifying to the publick, as well as beneficial to the Author. By whil- 
pers I mean thafe pieces of news, which are communicated as ſecrets, 
and which bring a double pleaſyre to the hearer ; firſt, as they are Private 
hiſtory, and in the next place, as they have always in them a daſh of ſcan- 
dal. Theſe are the two chief qualifications in an article of News, which 
recommend it, in a more than ordinary manner, to the cars of the curious. 
Sickneſs of perſons in high poſts, twilight viſits paid and received by Mini- 
ſters of State, clandeiline courtſhips and marriages, ſecret amours, loſſes 
at play, applications for places, with their reſpective ſucceſſes or repul- 
ſes, are the materials in which I chiefly intend to deal. I have two per- 
ſons, that are each of them the repreſentative of a ſpecies, who are to 
furniſh me with thoſe whiſpers whieh I intend to convey to my corre- 
ſpondents. The tirit of theſe is Peter Huſh, deſcended from the anci- 
ent family of the Huſbec. The other is the old Lady Blaſt, who has a 
very numerous tribe of daughters in the two great cities of London and 
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FEAT Bedi Hub has a whiſpering hole in wilt of ihe great Cof- 

fer Houſes about town. If you are alone with him in a wide room, 
he carries you up into a corner of it, and ſpeaks in your ear, I have ſeen 
Peter ſeat hinifelf i in a company of ſeven or eight perſons, whom he ne- 
ver ſaw before in his life; and after having looked about to ſee there 
was no one that over-heard him, has communicated to them in a low 
voice, and under the ſeal of ſecrecy, the death of a great man in the 
country, who was perhaps a fox-hunting the very moment this account 
was giving of him. If upon your entring into a Coffee-houſe you ſee a 
circle of heads bending over the table, and lying cloſe by one another, 
it is ten to one but my friend Peter is among them. I have known Pe- 
ter publiſhing the whiſper of the day by eight a clock in the morning at 
| Gar#away's, by twelve at Wills, and before two at the mrna. When 
Peter has thus effectually launched a ſecret, I have been very well pleaſ- 
ed to hear people whiſpering it to one another at ſecond hang, and ſpread- 
ing it about as their own;-for you muſt know, Sir, the great incentive 
to whiſpering is the ambition which every one has of being thought in 
the ſecret, and being looked upon as a man who has acceſs to greater 
people than one would imagine. After having given you this account of 
Peter Huſh, I proceed to that virtuous Lady, the old Lady Blaſt, who 
is to communicate to me the private tranſactions of the Crimp table, with 
all the Arcana of the fair ſex. The Lady Blaſt, you muſt underſtand, 
has ſuch a particular malignity in her whiſper, that it blights like an ea- 
ſterly wind, and withers every reputation that it breaths upon. She has 
a particular knack at making private weddings, and laſt winter married 
above five women of Quality to their footmen. Her whiſper can make 
an innocent young woman big with child, or fill an healthful young fel- 
low with diſtempers that are not to be named. She can turn a viſit into 
an intrigue, and a diſtant ſalute into an aſſignation. She can beggar the 
wealthy, and degrade the noble. In ſhort, ſhe can whiſper-men baſe and 
fooliſh, jealous or ill-natured, or, if occaſion requires, can tell you the 
ſlips of their great grandmothers, and traduce the memory of honeſt 
coach-men that have been in their graves above theſe hundred years. By 
theſe, and the like helps, I queſtion not but I ſhall furniſh out a very 
handſom News-letter. If you approve my project, I ſhall begin to whiſ- 
per by the very next poſt, and queſtion not but every one of my cuſto- 
mers will be very well pleaſed with me, when he conſiders that every 
piece of news J ſend him is a word in n his FA, and lets him into a ſecret. 
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Having given you a sketch of this project, I ſhall, in the next ꝑlacę, 
ſuggelt to you another for a monthly pamphlet, which I ſhall. likewiſe 
fubmit to your ſpectatorial wiſdom. I need not tell you, Sir, that there 
are ſeveral Authors in France, Germany and Holland, as well as, in our 
own country, who publiſh every month, what they. call An Accauptiof 
the Works of the Learned, in which they give us an abſtract of all ſuch 
books as are printed in any part of Europe. Now, Sir, it is my deſign 
to publiſh every month, An Account of the Works of the Unlearned, de- 
veral late productions of my own country-men, who many, of them 
make a very eminent figure in the illiterate world, encourage me in this 
undertaking. I may, in this work, poſſibly: make a review of ſeveral 
pieces which have appeared in the foreign Accounts above-mentioned, 
though they ought not to have been taken notice of in works which 
bear ſuch a title. I may, likewiſe, take into conſideration ſuch pieces 
as appear from time to time, under the names of thoſe Gentlemen who- 
compliment one another, in publick Aſſemblies, by the title of the Lear- 
ned Gentlemen. Our Party- authors will alſo afford me a great variety of. 
ſubjects, not to mention Editors, Commentators, and others, who are 
often men of no learning, or what is as bad, of no. knowledge. I ſhall 
not enlarge upon this hint; but if you think any thing can be made of 
it, I ſhall ſet about it with all the Pains and application that ſo uſeful a 


work deſerves. 


Jam ever, moſt worthy Sir, &c. 5 


No 458. Friday, Auguſt 15. 


— — 
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Could not but ſmile at the aceount that was yeſterday given me of a 
I modeſt young Gentleman, who being invited to an entertainment, 

though he was not uſed to drink, had not the confidence to refuſe 
his glaſs in his turn, when on a ſudden he grew ſo fluſtered that he took 


8 
all the toll of the table into his own hands, abuſed every one of the com- 
pany, 


4708 N 


15 nd Hung bee 8 ** who. * him. This 
ven me occafion to refle@ upon che ilt effects vf a'vicior \odeft ity, 

"ro remember thi e ſaying of Brutus, as Tr-is quoted by Pte kat 
"the perſon hy hid but aw n edbcarion; ub has vor Bern t atight te Ay 
. any 82 "Phi falle Kind of modeſty hias, perhaps, *trayed' both fees 
810 as many vices as the moſt abandoned impudence, and is the more 
"Ine iexcuſable to Reaſon, becauſe it acts to gratify orbers rather than it ſeif, 
3 45 7 ſhed with a kind of remorſe,” not only like other vicious habics 
, Whe crime is over, but even at the very time that it is committed. 
Nothing 3 is more amiable than true modeſty, and nothing is more con- 
tible than the falſe. The one guards virtue, the other betrays it. 
Fus modeſty is aſhamed to do any thing that is repugnant to the rules 
_ of right reaſon: falſe modeſty is aſhamed to do any thing that is oppoſite 
ro the humour of the company. True modeſty avoids every thing that 
is criminal, falſe modeſty every thing that is uofaſhionable.. The latter 
is only a general undetermined inſtin&; the former is that inſtinct, limited 

and circumſcribed by the rules of prudence and religion. 
We may conclude that modeſty to be falſe and vicious, which engages 
a man to x Ago any thing that is ill or indiſcreet, or which reſtrains him from 
doing any that is of a contrary nature. How many men, in the common 
concerns of life, lend ſums of money which they are not able to ſpare, [ 
are bound for perſons whom they have but little friendſhip for, give re. 
commendatory characters of men whom they are not acquainted with, 
beſtow places on thoſe whom they do not eſteem, live in ſuch a manner 
as they themſelves do not approve, and all this meerly becauſe they have 
not the confidence to reſiſt ſolicitation, importunity, or example? _ 
Nor does this falſe modeſtly expoſe us only to ſuch actions as are indiſ- 
creet, but very often to ſuch as are bighly criminal. When Xenophanes 
was called timorous, becauſe he would not venture his money in a game 
at dice: I confeſs, ſaid he, that I am exceeding tumorous, for I dare not 
do an ill thing. On the contrary, a-man of vicious modeſty complies 
with every thing, and 1s only fearful of doing what may look ſingular in 
the company where he is engaged. He falls in with the torrent, and lets 
himſelf go to every action or diſcourſe, however unjuſtifiable in it ſelf, 
ſo it be in vogue among the preſent party. This, though one of the 
moſt common, is one of the moſt nüiendsur diſpoſitions i in Human nature, 
that men ſhould not be aſlamed of ſpeaking or acting in à diſſolute or ir- 
rational manner, but that one who is in their company ſhould be aſhamed 
of governing himſelf by the principles of reaſon and virtue. 
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In the ſecond place we are to inne an modeſty; as it reſtrains 2 
man from doing what is good and laydible. My Reader's own thoughts. 


will ſuggeſt to him many inſtances and Exatnples under this head. I ſhall 
well. upon one refleftion, which T cannot make Without à ſecter 


oy, VE We have in England a particular baſhfulneſs in every thing 
that regards religion. A well-bred man is obliged to conceat any ſerious 
ſentiment of this nature, and very often to appear a greater ſibertine than 
he is, that he may keep himſelf in countenance among the men of mode. 
Our exceſs of modeſty makes us ſhame-faced in all the exerciſes of piety | 
and devotion. This humour prevails upon us daily ; ; inſomuch, that at. 
many well-bred tables, the wy hs of the houſe is ſo very modeſt a man. 
that he has not the confidence to ſay grace at his own table : a cuſtom. 
which is not only practiſed by all the nations about us, but was never o- 
mitted by the heathens themſelves. Engliſb Gentlemen who travel into 
Roman Catholick countries, are not a little ſurprized to meet with peo- 
ple of the beſt quality kneeling in their Churches, and engaged in their 
private devotions, though it be not at the hours of public worſhip. An 
| Officer of the army, or a man of wit and pleaſure in thoſe countries, 
would be afraid of paſling not only for an irreligious, but an ill-bred man, 
ſhould he be ſeen to go to bed, or fit down at table, without offerin 
his devorions on ſuch occaſions. The ſame ſhow of religion appears in 
all the foreign reformed Churches, and enters ſo much into their ordinary 


converſation, that an Engliſhman is apt to term them en and 


tle. 
s little appearance of a religious deportment in our nation; may 


in fome meaſure from that modeſty which is natural to us, but 
the great occaſion of it is certainly this. "Thoſe ſwarms of ſeRtaries that 


over-ran the nation in the time of the great rebellion, carried their hy- 
poertſy fo high, that they had converted our whole Janguage mes: 2 Jargon 
of enthuſiaſm; inſomuch that upon the Reſtoration men rang 
could not recede too far from the behaviour and practice of thoſe 

| ſons, who had made religion a cloak to ſo many villanies. This led t 

into the other extreme, every appearance of devotion was looked opor 
as puritanical; and falling into the hands of the ridiculers who fleuriſh- 
ed in that reign, and attacked every ching that was ſerious, it has ever ſince 
deen ont of eountenance among us. By this means we are gradually fal- 
ten into that vicious modeſty which hes in ſome meaſure worn out from 
among us the appearance of chriſtianity in ordinary life and converſation,. 


md which diftinguiſhes us from all our-neighbours 
Vol. III. ä Abb 03 1 Hypo- 
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__ © Hypacrife:cannat indeed: bertwomolnleteficed, W 

is tobe pteferred to. open inqiery. ;/Thepareibottequally Aeſtrddti ve to 
the perſon who is poſſeſſed with them; but in regard tb ohe 1 
cCriſie is not ſo. pernicious as baresfaged irreligion: he due n | 

_. obſerved is to be ſincerely virtuous, and at the ſame time to let the world 
ſee we are fo. . I do not know a more dreadful menace in the holy wri- 
tings, than that which is pronounced againſt thoſe who have this per- 
verted modeſty, to be aſhamed before 1 men in a e on ſuch un- 
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firſt comprehends what we are to believe, the other what we are 
to practiſe. By thoſe things which we are to believe, I mean 

We is revealed to us in the holy writings, and which we could not 
have obtained the knowledge of by the light of nature ; by the things 

which we are to practiſe, I mean all thoſe duties to which we are direct- 

ed by reaſon or natural religion. The firſt of theſe I thall e by 
the name of Faith, the ſecond by that of Morality. - 

If we look into the more ſerious part of mankind, we find many Who 
lay ſo great a ſtreſs upon Faith, that they neglect Morality; ; _ many 
who build ſo much upon Morality, that they do not pay a due regard 

to Faith. The perfect man ſhould be defective in neither of theſe par- 
ticulars, as will be very evident to thoſe who conſider the benefits which 
ariſe from each of them, and which I ſhall make the ſubject of this day's 
aper. 5 

1 Notwithltanding this general diviſion of chrifiap duty. into Morality 
and Faith, and that they have both their nen excellencies, * firſt 
has the pre-eminence in ſeveral reſpects. ney 
Firſt, Becauſe the greateſt part of morality (as L have ſlated the notion 

of it,) is of a fixt eternal nature, ane will endure when faith ſhall fail, 

and be loſt in conviction. | 11 econgh, 
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— petfan map het: qualified ita do greater good to 
menen ne! eee mot: wich. 
aith;: than 1byt: without morality. „ Dan og 25 OR WW aOoME 1983 
iraſy Becauſe moralityn gives a greater: . human nature, 
by quieting-the mind; moderating the paſſions, and n the * 


pineſs of every man in his private capacity. bn N 
Fvurthly, Becauſe the rule of morality is much more certain * that 


of faith, all the civilized nations of the world agreeing in the nent points, 
of morality,” as much as they differ in thoſe of fait... 
 Fifthly, Becauſe infidelity is not of ſo malignant a nature as immora- 
lty; or to put the ſame reaſon in another light, . becauſe it is generally 
owned, there may be ſalvation for a virtuous infidel, ( particularly 3 in the 
caſe of invincible;ignorance) but none for a vicious believer. 

- Sixthly, Becauſe faith ſeems to draw its principal, if not all its excel- 
jency, from the influence it has upon morality ; as we ſhall ſee more at 
large, if we conſider wherein conſiſts the excellency of faith, or the be- 
lief of revealed religion; and this I think is, 

Firſt, In explaining and carrying to greater 3 ſeveral points of 


morality. HE 40 
: Secondly, In furniſhing new and fironger motives to enforce the pra | 


eice of morality. . #% 
- Thirdly, In giving us more amiable ideas of the Supreme 8 more 
endexrin notions of one another, and a truer ſtate of our "__ both in 
rd to the grandeur and vilenefs of our natures. _ 
eee By ſhewing us the blackneſs and deformity of vice, W 
in the chriſtian ſyſtem is ſo very great, that he who is poſſeſſed of all per- 
fection and the ſovereign judge of it, is repreſented by ſeveral of our 
Divines as hating ſin to the ſame degree that he loves the Sacred ure 


who was made the Propitiation of it. f 
Fifa bh, In being the ie and preſcribed method of making a mo. 


rality effectual to ſalvation. 

I have only touched on theſe ſeveral heads, which every one who! is 
converſant in diſcourſes of this nature will eaſily enlarge upon in his own 
thoughts, and draw concluſions from them which may be uſeful to him 
in the conduct of his life. One I am ſure is fo. obvious, that he cannot 
' miſs it, namely that a man cannot be perfect in his ſcheme of morality, 
who does not ſtrengthen and ſupport it with that of the chriſtian faith. 

- Beſides this, I ſhall lay down two or three other maxims which I think 
we may deduce from what has been ſaid. 
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ment of morality. 

Secondly, That no ae of ab can Wee a 1 bees which 
weakens or. ſubverts the practical part of . or what' have hither 
to called Morality. : 

Thirdly, That the greateſt friend of morality, or natural religion, can- 
not poſſibly apprehend any danger from embracing Chriſtianity, as it is g 
preſerved pure and uncorrupt in che doctrines of our national Church. 

There is likewiſe another maxim which I think may be drawn from 
the foregoing conſiderations, which is this, that we ſhould in all dubious 
points conſider any ill conſequences that may arife from them, ſuppoling 
they ſhould be erroneous, before we give up our aſſent to them. 

For example, In that diſputable point of Perſecuting men for conſci- 
ence fake, beſides the imbittering their minds with hatred, indignation, 
and all the vehemence of reſentment, and enſnaring them to profeſs 
what they do not believe; we cut them off from the pleaſures and ad- 
vantages of ſociety, afflict their bodies, diſtreſs their fortunes, hurt their 
reputations, ruin their families, make their lives painful, or put an end to 
them. Sure when J ſee ſuch dreadful conſequences riſing from a prin- 
Ciple, I would be as fully convinced of the truth of it, as of a mathema- 
tical demonſtration, before I would Yon to act upon it, or make it a 
part of my religion. 

In this caſe the injury dene Cor net be is plain and evident, the 
principle that puts w upon doing it, of a dubious and diſputable nature. 
Morality ſeems highly violated by the one, and whether or no a Teal 
for while a man thinks the true ſyſtem of faith may juſtifie it, is very un - 
certaid. I eannot bur think, if our religion produce Charity as well as 
Zeal, it will not be for ſhewing it ſelf by ſuch cruel inſtances. But, 49 
conclude with the words of an excellent Author, We baue ji Oe" 
hes, xn to e Us r bur not ne to eee ene 1 
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Fanague nan meta caverur equis. 
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Artibus af wet ONS uy” 


Venator defeſſa toro cum membra reponit, 
Mens tamen ad ſyloas et ſua luſtra redit. | 
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Was my entertalking my felf with. comparing Hemer's CIDR in 
which Jupiter is repreſented as weighing the fates of Hector and 
* Achilles, with a paſſage of Virgil, werein that Deity is introduced. 


as weighing the fates of Turnus and AEncas. 


fame way of —_ prevailed in the eaſtern pa 


thoſe noble paſſages of Scripture, where we are told, that the great King 


then conſidered how the 
rts of the world, as in 


of Babylon, the day before his death, had been weighed in the ballance, 


and been found wanting. 


mighty 
weight 


others, as weight 


is defcribed as weight 
for the winds, knowing 
ng the actions of men, and layin 


In othey places of the holy writings, the Al, 
the mountains in ſcales, making 
the ballantings of the clouds, 5 in 
g their calamities toge- 


the 


. ther in a balance. Milton, as I have obſerved in a former paper, had an 
eye to ſeveral of theſe foregoing inſtances, in that beautiful deſcription 


wherein he repreſents the 


rch-Angel 


and the evil Spirit as addreſling 


themſelves for the combat, but parted þy the ballance which appeared in 


the heavens, and weighed the confequenees of ſuch a battel. 


Th Eternal to prevent ſuch horvid fray, 


Hung 


Betwixt Aſtrea and the Scorpion ſigu, 
 Wherein all things created firſt he weigh'd, 


Forth i in heav'n his golden ſc ales, yet lien 
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Satan J know thy frrength, end then know 1 mine, any © 

Neither our own but giv'n; what \ folly tben 

To boaſt bat arms. can do, ſince thine no re om 
Than Heav's permits, nor mine, though. doubled n more $268 

To trample thee as mire: for proof look up," WD 
Aud read thy lot in yon celeſtial Sign, * 
Where thou art weigh d, and ſhown, how Jight, iow oY 
/ thon reſiſt, (The fiend look d up, and knew  ___. 
Hit mounted ſcale aloft ; nor more, but fled . 
Murm ring, and with him fled the ſhades of night. 


"Theſe ſeveral amuſing thoughts having taken poſſeſſion of my mind foutte 
time before I went to fleep, and mingling themſelves with my ordinary 
ideas, raiſed in my imagination a very odd kind of viſion. I was, me- 
thought, replaced in my ſtudy, and ſeated in my elbow chair, where I 
had indulged the foregoing ſpeculations, with my lamp burning by me, 


2 PFE 1 


as uſual, Whilft I was here meditating on ſeveral ſubjects of Morality, 
and conſidering the nature of many virtues and vices, as materials for 


thoſe diſcourſes with which 1 daily entertain the publick; I ſaw, me- 
thought, .a pair of golden ſcales hanging by a chain in the ſame metal 
over the table that ſtood. before me; when, on a ſudden, there were great 


| heaps of weights thrown down on each ſide of them. I found upon ex- 


amining theſe weights, they ſhewed the value of every thing that is in 
eſteem among men. I made an eſſay of them, by putting the weight of 
wiſdom in one ſcale, and that of riches. in another, upon which the lat- 
ter, to ſhew- its comparative lightneſs, immefliarely Jew 1 and kickt the 


beam. 


But, before proceed: I muſt inform my Reader, that theſe weights 
did not exert their natural gravity, till they were laid in the golden bal- 
tance, inſomuch that I could not gueſs which was light or heavy, whilſt 
J held them in my hand. This I found by feveral inſtances, for upon 


my laying a weight in one of the ſcales, which was inſcribed by the word 


Eternity; though! threw in chat of time, proſperity, affliction, wealth, 
I poverty, 


| EY 


Nen en dd s 


poverty, intereſt, ſucceſs er Weit is. which in my hand 
ble t 


le to ffir the oppoſite ballance, 
ſted with the weight of the 
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ſeemed very ponderpus, they we re not 
nor could they have prevailed, though. a 


ſun, the ſtars, and the earth. 
Upon emptying the ſcales, [ laid Wee titles and honours, with pomps, 


triumphs, and many weights of the like nature, in one of them, and 
ſeeing a little glittering weight lie by me, I threw it accidentally mto the 
other ſcale, when, to my great ſurprize, it proved ſo exact a counterpoiſe, 
that it kept the ballance in an equilibrium. This little glitteriug weight 
was inſcribed upon the edges of it with the word Vanity. I found there 


were ſeveral other weights which were equally heavy, and exact coun- 


terpoiſes to one another; a few of them I tried, as avarice and i 
riches and content, with ſome others. 

There were likewiſe ſeveral weights that were of the ſame figure, and 
ſeemed to correſpond with each other, but were entirely different when 


thrown into the ſcales, as religion and hypocriſie, pedantry and learn- 
ing, wit and vivacity, ſuperſtition and 1 gravity and wildem, with 


many others. 
I obſerved one particular weight lettered on both ſides, and upon ap- 


plying my ſelf to the reading of it, I found on one ſide written, In the 


Dialectef men, and underneath it, CALAMITIES; on the other fide 


was written, In the language of the Gods, and underneath, BLESSINGS. 
I found the intrinſick value of this weight to be much greater than I 
imagined, for it over- powered health, wealth, good - fortune, and many 
other weights, which were much more Ponderous 1 in my hand than the 


other. 

There is ſaying among "<a Scotch, that an ounce of Mother is monk 
a pound of Clergy; I was ſenſible of the truth of this ſaying, when I 
ſaw the difference between the weight of natural parts, and that of lear- 
ning. The obſervation which I made upon theſe two weights opened to 


me a new field of diſcoveries, for notwithſtanding the weight of natural 


arts was much heavier than that of learning; I obſerved that it weigh- 


P 
ed an hundred times heavier than it did before, when I put learning into 
the ſame ſcale with it. I made the ſame obſervation upon Faith and Mo- 


rality; for notwithſtanding the latter out- weighed the former ſeparately, 


it received a thouſand times more additional weight from its conjunction 
with the former, than what it had by it ſelf. This odd Phænomenon 
ſhewed it ſelf in other particulars, as in wit and judgment, philoſophy 


= religion, juſtice and humanity, zeal and charity, depth of ſenſe and 
perſpicu- 
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FA a wonderfully vleaſed when ln meet YE any N i in an 5 055 Greek 

or Latin Author, thatis not blown upan, and which I have never met 
with in any quotation. Of this kind is a beautiful ſaying in Theognis; 
Vice is covered by wealth, and virtue by. paverty; or to give it in the 
verbal tranſlation, Among men there are ſome who have their vices con- 
 Cealed by weadth, and others wha have. their virtues toncealed by Poverty. 
Every man's obſervation will ſupply him with inſtances of rich-men, who 
have ſeveral faults and defects that are overlooked, if not entirely hid- 
den, by means of their riches; and, I think, we cannot find a more natu- 
ral deſcription of a, Poo man, whoſe merits are loſt in his poverty, than 
that in the words of the wiſe man. There was a little city, and few 
men within it; and there came a great King againſt it, and beſieged it, and 
built great bulwarks againſt it. : > there was found in it @ poor Wiſe 
man, and he, by his Wi 725 delivered the city; yet no man remembered that 
fame poor man. Then ſaid I, wiſdom is better than ſtrength; nevertheleſs, 
the poor man's wi ſdom is deſpiſed, and his words are not heard. 
12 The middle condition ſeems to be the moſt advantageouſly ſituated for 
the ining of wiſdom, , Poverty turns our thoughts rao much upon the 
ſupplying. of our wants, and riches up6n enjoying our fuperfluities; and, 
25 258 has ſaid 1 in another cale, It is hard for a man to heep a eus, 
eye upon truth, who is always in a battel or a triumph. 
; if we regard, poverty and wealth, as they are apt to produce virtues 
or vices in the mind of man, one may obſerve, that there is a ſet of each 
of theſe grawing out of poverty, quite different from that which riſes our 
of wealth. Humility and patience, induſtry and temperance, are very of- 
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of the houſe of a miſer. Plutns further tel Rin bir ce b 
boy he uſed to deelare, that as ſoon as he came to age he would diſtri- 
bute wealth to none but virtuous and juſt men; upon which Japiter, 
conlidering the pernicious conſequegces of ſuch a reſoſution, took his 
fight away from him, and: left hi tele ab 
condition: wherein ChrenyPes* her un With much ado Chremylus 
prevailed upon him to go to H ole, W ere he met an old woman in a 


tattered raiment, who had been h elt or many years, and whoſe name 
was Poverty. The old woman ret 


fing to turn out fo eaſily as he would 
have her, he threatned to banith. her not only from his own houſe, but out 
of all Greece, if ſhe made any more words upon the matter. Poverty 


on this. oc occaſion pleads her cauſe very gporablys and INTO to her 
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Aving eee in y laſt Saturday's piaſier toſhew: — 
＋excellency of Faith, I ſhall here conſider what are the proper 
means of ſtrengthning and confirming it in the mind of man. 
Thoſe who delight in reading books of controvertie, which are written 
on both ſides of the queſtion in points of Faith, do yery ſeldom arrive 
at a fixed and ſettled habit of it. They are one day entirely convinced 
of its important truths, and the next meet with -ſomerhing that ſhakes 
and diflurbs them. The doubt which was laid revives again, and ſhews 
it Telf in new difficulties, and that generally for this reaſen, becauſe the 
mind which is perpetually toſt in controverties and difpures, is apt to for⸗ 
get the reaſons which had once ſet it at reſt, and to be diſquieted with 
any former perplexity, when it appears in a new ſhape, or is ſtarted by a 
different hand. As nothing is more laudable than an enquiry after Truth, 
ſo nothing is more irrational than to pals away our whole lives, wirhour 
determining our ſelves one way or other in thoſe points wich are of 
the laſt importance to us. There are indeed many things from which 
we may with-hold our aſſent; but in caſes by which we are to regulate 
our lives, it is the greateſt abſurdity to be wavering and unſettled, with. 
out cloſing with that ſide which appears the molt ſafe and the moſt pro- 
bable. The firſt rule therefore which I ſhall lay down is this, that when 
by reading or diſcourſe we find ourſelves thoroughly convinced of theꝰ 
truth of any article, and of the reaſonableneſs of our belief in it, we 
ſhould: never after ſuffer our ſelves to call it into queſtion· We may per- 
haps forget the arguments which occafioned our conviction, hut we ought 
to remember the ſtrength they had with us, and therefore: ſtill to retain 
the. conviction which they once produced. This is no more than what 
Di; &. ' | we 
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we 40 in every common art or ſcience, nor is it poſſible to act other- 


It w ro thus that Latimer, one of the glorious army of Martyrs who in- 
croduced the reformation; in Eagland, behaved himſelf in that great con- 
ference which was managed between the moſt learned among the Prote- 
ſtants and Papiſts in the reign of Queen Mary. This G old man 
knowing how his abilities were impaired by age, and that it was impoſ- 
ſible for him to recollect all thoſe rèaſons which had directed him in the 
choice of his religion, left his companions who were in the full poſſeſſion 
of their parts and learning, to baffle and confound their antagoniſts by 
the force of reaſon." ' As © 1 himſelf he only repeated to his adverſaries 
the articles in which he firmly believed, and in gen profeſſion of which 


ho ayers Aa wr 73.2 


he was determined to die. It is in this manner that the mathematician | 
proceeds upon propoſitions which-hethas once demonſtrated; -and.though- 


the demonſtration may have ſlipt out of his memory, he builds upon 
truth, becauſe he knows it was demonſtrated... This rule is abſoltitely- 
_ neceſſary for weaker minds, and in ſome ere for men of the grea=" 
teſt abilities; but to theſe laſt I would propoſe, in the ſecond place, xhat; 
they ſhould lay up in their memories, and always keep by them in a, 
readineſs, thoſe arguments which appear to them of the greateſt ſtrength, 
and which cannot be got over by all the doubts and cavils of infidelity. 
But, in the third place, there is nothing which ſtrengthens faith more 
than morality. Faith and morality naturally produce each other. A 
man is quickly convinced of the truth of religion, who finds it is not 
againſt his intereſt that it ſhould be true. The pleaſure he receives 
at preſent, and the happineſs which he promiſes himſelf from it hereaf- 
ter, will both diſpoſe him very powerfully to give credit to it, e 
to the ordinary obſervation that e are eaſie to believe what we wiſh. It 
is very certain, that a man of ſound reaſon cannot forbear cloſing with 
religion upon an impartial examination of it; but at the ſame time it is 


as certain, that faith is kept alive in ws, «bil gathers ſtrength, from pra- 


Rice more than from ſpeculatioᷣ. \ 
nere is ſtill another method which: is more perſuaſive than any of the | 
men and that is an habitual adoration of the Supreme Being, as well 
in conſtant acts of mental worthip;; as in outward forms. The devout 
man does not only believe but feels there is a Deity. He has actual ſen- 
ſations of him; his experience concurs with his reaſon; he ſees: him more 
and more in all his intercourſes with him, ee: auen in LENS: tis web 
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The laſt method ijk lhe eg — able to man's 
Faith, is frequent retirement rome warkks wol religious 
meditation. When a man inks gk anyxathaog ers of the 


night, whatever deep impreſſſot ite may make in hid unden are apt 
to vaniſh as ſoon as the day breaks Hm him TN 
the day, which are perpetually ſalheeing ſenſes an calling off his 

attention, wear out of his mind the thoughts that imprinted themſelves 
in it, with ſo much ſtrength, 3 ſilence and darkneſs of the night. 
A man finds the ſame 1 5 elf 1 in 78 3550 dandi Rs ſolitude: 


the mind is ſtunned and 12 805 hich preſs 


upon her in a great city: 1985 3 


\\ I * f 


. are enter- 
thols' 5 One 


NR naturally 
man, who ſees. 15 impreſſions of 


cious examples give a Hud of 

every thing diſpoſes us to be 

rained with the works of men; in 0; 8 
is the province of art, the other SAN 

grow in the mind of every reaſona 
divine power and wiſdom in every object, on which he caſts his eye. 
The Supream Being has made the>beſF: nts\fopisenyy exiſtence, 
in the formation of the heùvens und the earth" -areheſo-=0$-arguments 
which a man of ſenſe cannot forbear attending to, whois dut df the noiſe 


and hurry of human affairs. Ai 9 rays; thar ſhouſd a matlive under 


ground, and there converſe with v ks of art and mechaniſm, and 


ſhould afterwards be brought up intowhs pen e ſeeithe ſeveral 
glories of the heaven and earth, hevwould :immediately\prondunce them 
the works of ſuch a Being a8 We Hefine Gd wo: Be: Pi Pſalmiſt has 
very beautiful ſtrokes of poetry to this purpoſe, in that exalted ſtrain, 
The heavens declare the glory of God: and the firmament ſheweth his 
handy-work. One day leib e and one night certifieth another. 
There is neither ſpeech u. i 7. y voices are heard amon 
them. Their ſound is goa i, K bein words into the ends 
of the world, As ſuch a bot 2nd Tot 
very noble matter for an Ode, t Mader may ſee it wrought i into the 
following one. 
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Am verfouded cvs are 5 ha men, uf; generom 91 who would 
I ſeek after great places, were it not rather to have an opportunity in 
their hands of obliging their particular friends, or thoſe whom they 
look upon as men of worth, than to proeure wealth and honour for them- 


ſelves. To an honeſt mind the beft perquiſites of a place are the advan- 
tages it gives a man of doing. gaod. 
| Thoſe who are under the great Officers of State, and are the inſtru- 
ments by which they a&, have more frequent opportunities for the ex- 
erciſe of compaſſion, and benevolence, than their Superiors themſelves. 
Theſe men know every little. caſe that is to came before the great man, 
and if they are poſſeſſed with honeſt minds, will, conſider poverty as a 
recommendation in the perſon who. applies himſelf to them, and make 
the juſtice of his cauſe the moſt powerful Sollicitor in his behalf. A 
man of this temper, when he is in a poſt of buſineſs, becomes a bleſſing 
to the public: he patronizes the orphan and the widow, aſſiſts the friend- 
leſs, and guides the ignorant: he does not reject the perſon's pretenſions, 
who does not know how to explain them, or refuſe doing a good office 
for a man becauſe he cannot pay the fee of it. In ſhort, though he regu- 
lates himſelf in all his proceedings by juſtice and equity, he finds a thou- 
ſand occaſions for all the good-natured offices of generoſity and „ 
ſion. 
A man is unfit for ſuch a place of truſt, who is of a ſower untractable 
nature, or has any other paſſion that makes him uneaſie to thoſe who ap- 
proach him. Roughneſs of temper is apt to diſcountenance the timorous or 
modeſt. The proud man diſcourages thoſe from approaching him,-who are 


of 
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of a mean condition, and who moſt want his * The impatient 
man will not vive niet time to be informed of the matter that lies be- 
fore him. An. O A one or more of theſe” unbecoming qualities, 


is ſometimes looked upon as a proper - perſon t to keep off ii impertinence 
and ſolicitation from his ſuperior; but this is a kind of merit, that can 
never attone for the iuſtice which may very often ariſe from it. 


There are two, other vicious qualities which render a man very unfit 
for ſuch a place of truſt. The firſt of theſe is a dilatory temper, which 
cmmits innumerable cruelties without deſign. The maxim which ſeve- 


rab have laid down for a man's conduct in ordinary life, ſhould be invio- 
lable with a man in office, never to think of doing that a -morrow which'- 
may be done to:day. A man who'defers doing what ought to be done, 


18 gal of injuſtice ſo long as he defers it. The diſpatch of a good of- 


ſiee is very often as beneficial to the ſollicitor as the good office it ſelf, 


In ſhort, if a man compared the inconveniencies which another ſuffers 
by his delays, with the trifling motives and advantages which he himſelf 


may reap by ſuch a delay, he would never be guilty of a fault which very 


often does an irreparable prejudice to the perſon who depends upon uin, 


and which might be remedied with little trouble to himſelf. 
But in the laſt place, there is no man ſo improper to be employed in 


buſineſs, as he who is in any degree capable of corruption; and ſuch an 


| one. is the man, who upon any pretence whatſoever, receives more than 
what is the ſtated and unqueſtioned fee of his office. Gratifications, tokens 


of thankfulneſs,diſpatch money,and the likeſpecious terms,are the pretences 
| under which corruption very frequently fhelters/ it ſelf. An honeſt man 


ilk however, look on all theſe methods as unjuftifiable, and will- enjoy 


g Fimſelf better i in a moderate fortune that is gained with honour and re- 


. « Putation,, than in an over- grown eſtate that is cankered with the acqui- 
"Aitions, of rapine and exaction. Were all our offices difcharged with ſuch 
an inflexible integrity, we ſhould not fee men in all ages, who grow up 
t0 exorbitant wealth with the abilities which are to be met with in an 
ordinary mechanick. I cannot but think that ſuch a corruption proceeds 
ing the firſt that offer themſelves, or thoſe 


chieflz from mens emplo 
y f ſhrewd worldly men, inſtead of ſearching. out 


Who have the character o 
fuch as have had a liberal education, ant have been trained up in the 


Indies of knowledge and virtue. 
= th bas. been obſerved, that men of learning who take to buſineſs; dil 


> i e it. generally with greater honeſty than men of the world. The 
ek reaſon for it [ take to be as follows. — FR that has 2 his 
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Have 3 very often diſappointed of late years, wh upon examin- 
ing the new edition of a Claſſic Author, I have found above, half 


the volume taken up with various readings. When I have expected 
to meet with a learned note upon a doubtful paſſage in a Latin Poet, I 
have been only informed, that ſuch or ſuch ancient Manuſcripts for an ex 
write an 4c, or of ſome other notable diſcovery of the like importance. 
Indeed, when a different reading gives us a different ſenſe, or a new 
elegance in an Author, the Editor does very well in taking notice of it; 
but when he only entertains us with the ſevefal ways of ſpelling the ſame 
word, and gathers together the various blunders and miſtakes of twenty 
or thirty different tranſcribers, they only take up the time of the learn- 
ed Reader, and puzzle the minds of the ignorant. I have often fancied 

wich my ſelf how enraged an old Latin Author would be, ſhould he ſee 
the ſeveral abſurdities in ſenſe and grammar, which are imputed to him 
' by ſome or other of theſe various readings. In, one he ſpeaks nonſenſe; 
in another makes uſe of a word chat was never heard of: and indeed 


there 


BY N OR 
theſe 1 1 4 iel sch if. HRS ck ce Beſt Author ig not gu 


but ln may be at wett to read him in the words of ſome Minuſcript, 
hel he laboftos Editor has thought fit to examine in the © IR 


of his work, 
I' queſtion not but ihk Ladfes and pretty fellows will be very curious to 


underſtand what it is that I have been hitherto talking of. I ſhalt there. 


fore give them a notion of this practice, by endeavouring to write after 
the manner of ſeveral perſons who make an eminent figure in the 


lick of letters. To this end we will ſuppoſe, that the following Song is. 
an old Ode which I preſent to the public in a new edition, with the ſe- 


veral various readings which I find of it in former editions, and in ancient 
Manuſcripts. Thoſe who cannot reliſh the various readings, will per- 
haps find their account in the Song, which never before * in 


print. 


My love was fickle once ond changing, 
Nor e er would ſettle in my heart; 
From beauty till to beauty ranging, 
I ev face 1 found a dart. 


'Twas firſt a charming ſhape enſlav'd me, 
An eye then gave the fatal ſtroke : 
Till by 1 5 wit Corinna /av'd me, 
Aud all my former fetters broke. 


Bus now a long and laſting enguifſh 
For Belvidera J endure ; 
' Hourly 1 ſigh and hourly languiſh, 
Nor hope to find the wonted cure. 


For here the falſe unconſtant lover, 
After a thouſand beauties ſhown, 
Does new furprizing charms diſtover,. 
And finds variety in one. 


Various Readings. | | 
Stamza the firſt, verſe the firſt. Aud changing.] The and in ſame 
Manuſcripts is written thus, &, but that 1 in the Cotton Ae, writes it 


in three diſtinct letters. 9950 
Verſe the ſecond. Nor e' er would) Aldus reads it ever would ; but 
as this would hurt the metre, we have reſtored it to its genuine reading, 
Dad dd 2 Ee, by 


579. 
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by-o ervityg chat Onzroſis which had been neglectech by agnarant araq- 
ſeribers. 0070 o od qu gnifteo yd Bus Sign hood 8 107 

Ibid. In my beareq” | Stbliger; and' babeks m hear. 


Verſe the 1 70 T found à dart.] The Vatican Manuſcript for I reads 
it, but this muſt have been the hallucination of the tranſcriber, who pro- 


bably miſtook the daſh of the I FTE. TT: 3 Mi 


r — 


Stanza the ſecond, Verſe the ſecond. T Fatal RrokeT - Sriappins, 
Salmaſius, and many others, for the "rd 4, but I have 7 5 to the uſual 
reading. . 

Verſe the third. Till by her 881 Some Manuſcripts re it his wit, 


others your, others their wit. But as I find Corinna to be the name of 


.a woman in other Authors, I cannot doubt but it ſhould be her. 


- i _ Stanza the third, Verſe the firſt. A long and laſting anguiſb.] The 


German Manuſcript reads a laſting Pali. ion, bur the rhyme will not Admit 
it. 

| Verſe the ſecond. For Belvidera 7 endure.) Did not all the 10 
reclaim, I ſhould change Belvidera into Pelvidora; Peluis being uſed by 
ſeveral of the ancient Comic writers for a Looking-glaſs, by which means 
the etymology of the word is very viſible, and Pelvidera will ſignifie a 
Lady who often looks in her glaſs, as indeed ſhe had very good reaſon, 
if ſhe had all thoſe beauties which our Poet here aſcribes to her. 

Verſe the third. Hourly I ſigh and hourly languiſb.] Some for the 
word hourly read datly, and others nhtly; the laſt has great authorities 
of its fide. 

Verſe the fourth. The wonted care.) The Elder Stevens reads wanted 
new; = - 

Stanza the fourth, Verſe the ſecond. After 4 ; thouſand beauties.] In 
ſeveral copies we meet with a hundred beauties, by the uſual error of the 
tranſcribers, who probably omitted a cypher, and had not taſte enough 
to know, that the word 7hou/and was ten times a Ster compliment to 
the Poet's Miſtreſs than an hundred. 

Verſe the fourth. Aud finds variety in one.) Moſt of the ancient Ma- 


nuſcripts have it i» tue. Indeed ſo many of them concur in this laſt 


reading, that Jam very much in doubt whether it ought not to take 
place. There are but two reaſons which incline me to the reading, as I 
have publiſhed it; firſt, becauſe the rhime, and, ſecondly, becauſe the 
ſenſe is preſerved by it. It might likewiſe proceed from the oſcitancy of 
tranſcribers, who, to diſpatch their work the ſooner, uſed to write all 
numbers in cypher, and ſeeing the figure 1 followed by a little daſh of the 


Pen, 


dah. NON EHC 0 N 581 


pen, das is guſtomary in od Manuſeripts, they perhaps miſtook the daſh 
for a ſecond figure, and by caſting up both together compoſed out of 
them the figure 2. \ But this I. ſhall} leave to the . enn deter. 
mining any See in a matter of its great mn 7 00 
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mind of man. Objects of pain or pleaſure, love or admiration, 

do not lie thick enough together in life to keep the ſoul in con- 
ſtant action, and ſupply, an immediate exerciſe to its faculties. In order, 
therefore, to remedy this defect, that the mind may not want buſineſs, 
but always have materials for thinking, ſhe is endowed with certain pow- 
ers, that can recall what is paſſed, and anticipate what is to come. 

That wonderful faculty, which we call the Memory, is perpetually 
looking back, when we have nothing preſent to entertain us. It is like 
thoſe repoſitories. in ſeveral animals, that are filled with ſtores of their 
former food, on which they may ruminate when their preſent paſture fails. 
As the memory relieves the mind in her vacant moments, and prevents 
any chaſms of thought by ideas of what is paſt, we have other faculties 
that agitate and employ her upon what zs fo come. Theſe are the paſſions 
of Hope and Fear. 
By theſe two paſſions we reach forward into futurity, and bring up 
to our preſent thoughts objects that lie hid in the remoteſt depths of 
time. We ſuffer miſery, and enjoy happineſs, before they are in Being; 
we can ſet the Sun and Stars forward, or loſe ſight of them by wandring 
into thoſe retired parts of eternity, when the heavens and earth ſhall be 
no more. 

Hy the way, who can imagine that the exiſtence of a creature is to be 
circumſcribed by Time, whoſe thoughts are not? But I ſhall, in this pa- 
per, confine my ſelf to that particular paſſion which goes by the name 


of Hope. 
Our 


1 HE 75 ame ah: ſeldom 1 ſufficient employment to the 
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Our actual enjoyments are fo few aud traegt, char whipwentdybs a 
very miſeruble Being, were he not endowell Wiek thispalNi6n Hietrgives 
him a taſte of thoſe good things that may poſſibly eomè inte his poſſeſſi- 
on. We ſhould hope for every thing that is good, ſays the old Poet Zi- 

aus, becauſe there is nothing which may not be hoped for, and nothing but 
what the Gods are able to give us. Hope quickens all the ſtill parts of 
| life, and keeps the mind awake in her moſt remiſs and indolent hours. 
It gives habitual ſerenity and good humour. It is a kind of vital heat in 
the Soul, that cheers and gladdens her, when ſhe does not attend to it. 
It; makes pain eaſie, and labour pleaſant. 

, Belides theſe ſeveral advantages which riſe from Hope, there is ano- 
ther which is none of the leaſt, and that is, its great efficacy in preſer- 
ving us from ſetting too high a value on preſent enjoyments. The ſay- 
ing of Cæſar is very well known. When he had given away all his eſtate 
in gratuities among his friends, one of them asked what he had left for 
himſelf; to which that great man replied, Hope. His natural magnani- 
mity hindred him from prizing what he was certainly poſſeſſed of, and 
turned all his thoughts upon ſomething more valuable that he had in 
view. I queſtion not but every reader will draw a moral from this ſtory, 
and apply it to himſelf without my direction. 

The old ſtory of Pandora's box (which many of the learned believe 
was formed among the heathens upon the tradition of the fall of man) 
ſhews us how deplorable a ſtate they thought the preſent life without 
Hope. To ſet forth the utmoſt condition of miſery they tell us, that 
our forefather, according to the Pagan Theology, had a great veſſel pre- 
ſented him by Pandora: upon his lifting up the lid of it, ſays the fable, 
there flew out all the calamities and diſtempers incident to men, from 
which, till that time, they had been altogether exempt. Hope, who had 
been encloſed in the cup with ſo much bad company, inſtead of flying 
off with the reſt, ſtuck ſo- cloſe to the lid of it, that it was ſhut down 
upon her. 

I ſhall make but two reflections upon what I have hero faid. Firſt, 
that no kind of life is ſo happy as that which is full of Hope, eſpecially 
when the Hope is well grounded, and when the object of it is of an ex- 
alted kind, and in its nature proper to make the perſon happy who en- 
joys it. This propoſition muſt be very evident to thoſe who conſider 
how few are the prefent enjoyments of the moſt happy man, and how in- 
ſufficient to give him an entire latisfaction and acquiefcence in them, 


My 


8. My:nexst,obſer vation is this; that a religious life is that | which:woſt 
abounds in a welle grounded Hope, and ſuch an one as it fired on objects 
that are capable of making us entirely happy. This Hope in a religious 
man, is much more ſure and certain than the hope of any temporal bleſ- 
fing; as it is ſtrengthened not only by reaſon, but by faith. It has at the 
fame time its eye perpetually fixed on that ſtate, which implies in the ve- 
ry notion of it the moſt full and moſt compleat happineſs. 
I haye before ſhewn how the influence of Hope in general fweetens 
life, and makes our preſent condition ſupportable, if not pleaſing; but 
a religious Hope has ſtill greater advantages. It does not only bear up 
the mind under her ſufferings, but makes her rejoice in them, as they 
may be the inſtruments of procuring her the great and ultimate end of alt 
2 2 Hope has likewiſe this advantage above any other kind of 
Hope, that it is able to revive the dying man, and to fill his mind not 
only with ſeeret comfort and refreſhment, but ſometimes with rapture 
and tranſport. He triumphs in his agonies, whilſt the Soul ſprings for- 
ward with delight to the great object which ſhe has always had in view, 
and leaves the body with an expeGation of being re- united to her in a 
glorious and joyful Reſurrection, == | 545 
I ſhall conclude this Eſſay with thoſe emphatical expreſſions of a lively 
Hope, which the Pſalmiſt made uſe of in the midſt of thoſe dangers and 
adverſities which ſurrounded him; for the following paſſage had its pre- 
ſent and perſonal, as well as its future and prophetick ſenſe, I have ſet 
the Lord always before me: becauſe he is at my right hand, I ſhall not 
be moved. Therefore my heart is glad, and my glory rejoiceth. my fleſh 
alſo ſhall reſt in hope. Hor thou wilt not leave my Soul in Hell, neither 
wilt thou ſuffer thine holy one to ſee corruption. Thou wilt ſhew me the 
path of life in thy preſence is falneſs of joy, and at thy right hand there 
are pleaſures for evermore. | 9 ; 
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TT is an n old neden which lie lan mike * politicians who would 
rather ingratiate themſelves with their Sovereign, than promote his 
5 real ſervice, that they accommodate their counſels to his inclinations, 
and adviſe him to ſuch actions only as his heart is naturally ſet upon. 
The Privy-counſellor of one in love muſt obſerve the ſame conduct, un- 
leſs he would forfeit the friendſhip of the perſon who deſires his advice. 
have known ſeveral odd cafes of this nature. Hipparehus was going 
to marry a common woman, but being reſolved to do nothing without 
the advice of his friend Philander, he conſulted him upon the occaſion. 
 Philander told him his mind freely, and repreſented his Miſtreſs to him 
in ſuch ſtrong colours, that the next morning he received a challenge for 
his pains, and before twelve a clock was run through the body by the 
man who had asked his advice. Celia was more prudent on the like oc- 
caſion; ſhe deſired Leonilla to give her opinion freely upon a young fel- 
tow who made his addreſſes to her. Leonilla, to oblige her, told her 
with great frankneſs, that ſhe looked upon him as one of the moſt worth- 
leſs Celia, foreſeeing what a character ſhe was to expect, begged her 
not to go on, for that ſhe had been privately married to him above a 
fortnight. The truth of it is, a woman ſeldom asks advice before ſhe 
has bought her wedding-cloathes. When the has made her own choice, 
for form's ſake ſhe ſends a Conge delire to her friends. 
If we look into the ſecret ſprings and motives that ſet people at work 
on theſe occaſions, and put them upon asking advice, which they never in- 
tend to take; I look upon it to be none of the leaſt, that they are incapa- 
ble of keeping a ſecret which is ſo very pleaſing to them, A girl longs 
to tell her confident, that ſhe hopes to be married - in a little time, and, 
in order to talk of the pretty fellow that dwells ſo much i in her thoughts, 


asks her very gravely, what ſhe would adviſe her to in a caſe of fo much 
| | difficulty. 


3 by ate ſhould Meliſſa, who had not a thouſand pounds in 
the world, go into every quarter of the town to ask her acquaintance 
whether they would adviſe her to take Tom Townly, that made his ad- 
dreſſes to her with an eſtate of five thouſand a year? Tis very pleaſant, 
on this occaſion, to hear the Lady — her doubts, and to ſee the 
pains ſhe is at to get over them. 

J muſt not here omit a practice that is in uſe among the vainer part of 
our own ſex, who will often ask a friend's advice, in relation to a for- 
tune whom they are never likely to come at. WiLL. Honzycoms 
who is now on the verge of threeſcore, took me aſide not long ſince, and 
asked me in his moſt ſerious look, whether I would adviſe him to marry 
my Lady Betty Single, who, by the way, is one of the greateſt fortunes 
about town. 1 ſtared him full in the face upon ſo ſtrange a queſtion; up- 

on which he immediately gave me an inventory of her jewels and eſtate, 


adding, that he was reſolved to do nothing in a matter of ſuch conſe- 


quence without my approbation. Finding he would have an anſwer, ] 
told him, if he could get the Lady's conſent, he had mine. This is about 
the tenth match which, to my knowledge, WILL. has conſulted his friends 
upon, without ever opening his mind to the party herſelf. 

have been engaged in this ſubject by the following letter, which comes 
to me from ſome notable young female ſcribe, who, by the contents of 
it, ſeems to have carried matters ſo far, that ſhe is ripe for asking advice; 
but as I would not loſe her good-will, nor forfeit the reputation which I 
have with her for wiſdom, I ſhall only communicate the letter to the pub- 


1 without returning any anſwer to it. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 
cc N OW, Sir, the thing is this: Mr. Shapely is the prettieſt Gentle- 
ec man about town. He is very tall, but not too tall neither. «He 


« dances like an Angel. His mouth is made I do not know how, but it 


« js the prettieſt that I ever ſaw in my life. He is always laughing, for 
« he has an infinite deal of wit. If you did but ſee how he rolls his ſtock- 
« ings! He has a thouſand pretty fancies, and I am ſure, if. you ſaw him, 

« you would like him. He is a very good ſcholar, and can talk Latin 


4 as faſt as Engliſb. I wiſh you could but ſee him dance. Now you muſt 


« underſtand poor Mr. Shapely has no eſtate; but how can he help that, 
« you know? And yet my friends are ſo unreaſonable as to be always 


« teazing me about him, becauſe he has no eſtate: but I am ſure he has 
« that that is better than an eſtate ; for he is a good- natured, ingenious, 
Vor. II. Eeee « mo- 
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«. modeſt, civil, tall, well-bred, handſome man, and I am obliged to him 
4 for his civilities ever ſince I ſaw him. I forgot to tell you: that he has 
me now and then as if he had tears in 
“ them. And yet my friends are ſo unreaſonable, that they would have 
« me be uncivil to him. I have a good portion which they cannot hin- 
« der me of, and I ſhall be fourteen on the 29th day of Auguſt next, and 
4 am therefore willing to ſettle in the world as ſoon as I can, and ſo is 
« Mr. Shapely. But every body I adviſe with here is poor Mr. Shapelys 


„ enemy. I deſire therefore you will give me your advice, for I know 


you are a wiſe man; and if you adviſe me well, I am. reſolved to fol- 
« low it. I heartily wiſh you could ſee him dance, and am, Sg 


TIT our moſt bumble Servant, B. D. 
6 He loves your: Dela mightily. 
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MONG my daily papers which I beſtow on the publick there 
are ſome which are written with regularity and method, and 
others that run out into the wildneſs of thoſe compoſitions which 
go by the name of Ease. As for the firſt, I have the whole ſcheme of 
the diſcourſe in my mind before I ſet pen to paper. In the other kind 
of writing, it is ſufficient that I have ſeveral thoughts on a ſubje&, with- 
out troubling my ſelf to range them in ſuch order, that they may ſeem to 
grow out of one another, and be diſpoſed under the proper heads. Se- 
neca and Montaigne are patterns for writing in this laſt kind, as Tally 
and Ariſtotle excel in the other. When Tread an Author of Genius who 
writes without method, I fancy my ſelf ina wood that abounds withagreat 
many noble objects, riſing among one another in the greateſt confuſion 


and. diſorder. When I read a methodical' diſcourſe, I am in a regular 


lantation, and can place my ſelf in its ſeveral centers, fo as to take a 


view of all the lines and walks that are ſtruck from them. You may 
ramble 
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ramble. in the one a whole day together, and every moment diſcover 
gor other that is new to you; but when you have done, you 


Will find dut a confuſed imperfect notion of the place: in the other, your 
eye commands the whole proſpect, and gives you ſuch an n of My": a8 
is not eaſily worn out of the memory. | 
-Irregularity-and want of method are only ſupportable it in men Pe es 
learning or genius, who are often too full to be exact, and therefore 
chuſe to throw down their pearls in heaps A the Reader, rather *. 
be at the pains of ſtringing them. 

Method is of advantage to a work, both in reſpect to the writer and 
the reader. In regard to the firſt, it is a great help to his invention. 
When a man has planned his diſcourſe, he finds a great many thoughts 
riſing out of every head, that do not offer themſelves upon the general 
ſurvey of a ſubject. His thoughts are at the fame time more intelligible, 
and better diſcover their drift and meaning, when they are placed in 
their proper lights, and follow one another in a regular ſeries, than when 
they are thrown together without order and connexion. There is al- 
ways an obſcurity in confuſion, and the ſame ſentence that would have 
enlightened the Reader in one part of a diſcourſe, perplexes him in ano- 
ther. For the ſame reaſon likewiſe every thought in a methodical diſ- 
courſe ſhews it ſelf in its greateſt beauty, as the ſeveral figures in a piece 
of painting receive new grace from their difpoſition in the picture. The 
advantages of a Reader from a methodical diſcourſe, are correſpondent 

with thoſe of the writer. He comprehends every thing eaſily, takes it 


in with pleaſure, and retains it long. 
Method is not leſs requiſite in ordinary converſation than in writing, 


rovided a man would talk to make himſelf underſtood. I, who hear a 
thouſand Coffee-houſe debates every day, am very ſenſible of this want 
of method in the thoughts of my honeſt countrymen. There is not one 
diſpute in ten which is managed in thoſe ſchools of politics, where, after 
the three firſt ſentences, the queſtion is not entirely loſt. Our diſputants 

ut me in mind of the skuttle-fiſn, that when he is unable to extricate 
himſelf, blackens all the water about him till he becomes inviſible. The 
man who does not know how to methodize his thoughts, has always, to 
borrow a phraſe from the Diſpenſary, a barren ſuperfluity of worde; the 
fruit is loſt amidit the exuberance of leaves. : 

Tom Puzzle is one of the moiſt eminent immethodical diſputants « of 
any that has fallen under my obſervation. Tom has read enough to make 
him n impertinent; his knowledge is ſufficient to raiſe doubts, but 
Ee ee 2 """ _ 
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Free-thinker, finds a Seat tmatly things ko blame in the bonfinution)of': 
his country, and gives ſhfewd A ting that he does motibelieve ano—-— 
ther world. In hart, Puzzle is An atheilt as much ag His parts ill giue him 

leave. He has got about half a dozen commonplace copies, intd which 
he never fails to turn the converſation, whatever was the occaſiomof? it: 
though the matter in debate be about 'D9way or Denaiu, it id ten to one 
but half his diſcourſe runs upon the unreaſonableneſs of cbigottrys and 
prieſt-craft. This makes Mr. Pale the admiration of allothoſe rh 
have leſs ſenſe than himfelf, and the contempt of all thoſe who have 
more. There is none in town whom Tom dreads ſo much as my friend 
Will Dry. Will, who is acquainted with Toms Logic, when he finds 
him running off the queſtion, cuts him ſhort with a V har then? ue 
allow all this to be true, but what is it io our preſent purpoſe? I have 
known Tom eloquent half an hour together, and triumphing, as he thought, 
in the ſuperiority of argument, when he has been non-phuſed on a ſud- 
den by Mr. Dry's deſiring him to tell the company what it was that he 
endeavoured to prove. In ſhort, Dry is a man of a clear methodical 
head, but few words, and gains the ſame advantages over Puzzle, that a 
ſmall body of regular 2 8555 would e over a rene n 
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AVING. lately read your EG. on the e of the imagina- 
2 tion, I was ſo taken with your thoughts. upon ſome of our Engii/h 


gardens, that I cannot forbear troubling \ you with a Letter upon 
that 


Now I SPECTATOR 589. 


that ſubject. E am one, you muſt know, who am looked upon as a hu- 
mouriſt in gardening. I have ſeveral acres about my houſe, which I call 
my Garden, and which a skilful gardener would not know what to call. 
It-i3:a confuſion of kitchin and parterre, orchard and flower-garden, | 
which lie ſo mixt and interwoven with one another, that if a fofeigner 
who had ſeen nothing of our country ſhould be conveyed into my garden 
at his firſt landing, he would look upon it as a natural wilderneſs, and 
one of the uncultivated parts of our country. My flowers grow up in 
ſeveral parts of the garden in the greateſt luxuriancy and profuſion. 45 
am ſo far from being fond of any particular one, by reaſon of its rarity, 
that if L meet with any one in a field which pleaſes me, I give it a place 
in my garden. By this means, when a ſtranger walks with me, he is 
ſurprized to ſee ſeveral large ſpots of ground covered with ten thouſand 
different colours, and has often ſingled out flowers that he might have 
met with under a common hedge, in a field or in a meadow, as ſome of 
the greateſt beauties. of the place. The only method I obſerve in this 
particular, is to range in the ſame quarter the products of the ſame ſea- 
ſon, that they may make their appearance together, and compoſe a pi- 
cture of the greateſt variety. There is the ſame irregularity in my plan- 
tations, which run into as great a wilderneſs as their natures will permit, 
take in none that do not naturally rejoice in the foil, and am pleaſed 
when I am walking in a labyrinth of my own raiſing, not to know 
whether the next tree I ſhall meet with is an apple or an oak, an elm or 
a pear-tree. My kitchin has likewiſe its particular quarters aſſigned it; 
for beſides the wholeſome luxury which that place abounds with, I have 
always thought a kitchin-garden a more pleaſant fight than the fineſt 
orangery, or artificial green-houſe. I love to ſee every thing in its per- 
fection, and am more pleaſed to ſurvey my rows of coleworts and cab- 
bages, with a thouſand nameleſs pot-herbs, ſpringing up in their full fra- 
grancy and verdure, than to ſee the tender plants of foreign countries 
kept alive by artificial heats, or withering 1 in an air or ſoil that are not a- 
dapted to them. I muſt not omit, that there is a fountain riſing in the 
upper part of my garden, which forms a little wandering rill, and admini- 
ſters to the pleaſure as well as the plenty of the place. I have ſo con- 
ducted it, that it viſits moſt of my plantations ; and have taken particular 
care to let it run in the ſame manner as it would do in an open field, fo 
that it generally paſſes through banks of violets and primroſes, plats of 
willows, or other plants, that ſeem to be of its own producing. There 
is another circumſtance in which I am very particular, or, as my neigh- 
bours. 
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bours call me, very whimſical: as my garden invites into it alß the birds 
of the country, by offering them the conveniency of ſprings and thadey, 
ſolitude-and ſhelter, I do not ſuffer any one to deſtroy their neſts in che 
ſpring, or drive them from their uſual haunts in fruit: time. I value my 
garden more for being full of blackbirds; than cherries, and very franklyt 
give them fruit for their ſongs. By this means I have always the muſic 
of the ſeaſon in its perfection, and am highly delighted to fee the Jay or 
the Thruſh hopping about my walks, and ſhooting before my eye acroſs 
the ſeveral little glades and alleys that I paſs through. I think there are 
as many kinds of gardening as of poetry: your makers of parterres and 
flower-gardens, are Epigrammatiſts and Sonneteers in this art; contrivers 
of bowers and grotto's, treillages and caſcades, are Romance writers. 

Wiſe and London are our heroic Poets; and if, as a Critic, I may ſingle 
out any paſſage of their works to commend, I ſhall take notice of that 
part in the upper garden at Kenſington, which was at firſt nothing but a 
gravel-pit. It muſt have been a fine. genius for gardening, that could 

| have thought of forming ſuch an unſightly hollow into ſo beautiful an 
area, and to have hit the eye with fo uncommon and agreeable a dene 
as that which it is now wrought into. To give this particular ſpot of 
ground the greater effect, they have made a very pleaſing contraſt: for 
as on one ſide of the walk you _ this hollow baſin, with its ſeveral little 
plantations lying ſo conventently under the eye of the beholder ; on the 
other fide of it there appears a ſeeming mount, made up of trees riſing 
one higher than another in proportion as they approach the center; A 
ſpectator, who has not heard this account of it, would think this eircu- 
lar mount was not enly a real one, but that it had been actually ſcooped 
out of that hollow ſpace which T have before mentioned. I never yet 
met with any one who had walked in this garden, who was not ſtruck 
with that part of it which I have here mentioned. As for my ſelf, you 
will find, by the account which I have already given you, that my com- 
a poſitions 1 in gardening are altogether after the P:zudaric manner, and run 
into the beautiful wildneſs of nature, without affecting the nicer elegan- 
cies of art. What I am now going to mention, will, perhaps, deſerve 
your attention more than any thing I have yet ſaid. I find that in the 
.diſcourſe which I ſpoke of at the beginning of my Letter, you are againſt 
filling an Engliſh garden with ever-greens ; and indeed I am fo far of your 
opinion, that I can by no means think the verdure ef an ever-green com- 
parable to that which ſhoots out naturally, and clothes our trees in the 
eee But I have often wondered that thoſe who are like my 


ſelf, 
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ſelf, and love to live in gardens, have never thought of contriving a 
Winter- garden, which would conſiſt of ſuch trees only as never caſt the 
leaves. We have very often little ſnatches of fanſhine and fair weather 
in the moſt uncomfortable parts of the year, and have frequently ſeveral 


days in November and Funnary that are as agreeable as any in the fineſt 
months. At ſuch times, therefore, I think there could not be a greater 


pleaſure, than to walk in ſuch a Finter-garden as I have propofed. In 
the ſummer-ſeaſon the whole country blooms; and is a kind of garden, 
for which reaſon. we are not ſo ſenſible of rhoſe beauties that at this time 
may be every where met with; but when nature is in her deſolation, and 

prefents us with nothing but bleak and barren proſpects, there is ſome- 
thing unſpeakably chearful in a ſpot of ground which is covered with 
trees that ſmile amidſt all the rigours of winter, and give us a view of 
the moſt gay feafon in the midft of that which is the moſt dead and me- 
lancholy. F have fo far indulged my ſelf in this thought, that J have ſer 
apart a whole acre of ground for the executing of ir. 'The walls are co- 
vered with Ivy inſtead of Vines. The laurel, the hornbeam, and the 
holly, with many other trees and plants of the fame nature, grow ſo 
thick 1n it, that you cannot imagine a more lively ſcene. The glowing 
redneſs of the berries, with which they are hung at this time, vies with 
the verdure of their leaves, and are apt to inſpire the heart of the be- 
holder with that vernal delight which you have ſomewhere taken notice 
of in your former papers. It is very pleaſant, at the ſame time, to ſee 
the feveral kinds of birds retiring into this little green ſpot, and enjoy ing 
themſelves among the branches and foliage, when my great garden, which 
I have before mentioned to you, does not afford a ſingle leaf for their 
ſhelter. 

You muſt know, Sir, that I look upon the pleaſure which we take in 
a garden, as one of the moſt innocent delights in human lite. A garden 
was the habitation of our firſt Parents before the Fall. It is naturally apt 
to fill the mind with calmneſs and tranquillity, and to lay all its turbu- 
lent paſſions at reſt. It gives us a great inſight into the contrivance and 
wiſdom of Providence, and ſuggeſts innumerable ſubjects for meditation. 
F cannot but think the very complacency and ſatisfaction which a man 
takes in theſe works of nature, to be a laudable, if not a virtuous habit 
of mind. For all which reaſons I hope you will pardon the length of my 


preſent Letter. 
LT am, SIR, &c. 
Thur ſday, 
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Ti is ſamerinig pleaſant ae to conſider the Aten notions, which 
different perſons have of the ſame thing. If men of low condition 
very often ſet a value on things, which are not prized by thofe who 
are in a higher ſtation of life, 'there are many things theſe eſteem which 
are in no value among perſons of an inferior rank. Common people are, 
in particular, very much aſtoniſhed, when they hear of thoſe ſolemn con- 
teſts and debates, which are made among the Great upon the punctilio's 
of a public ceremony; and wonder to hear that any buſineſs of conſe- 
quence ſhould be retarded by thoſe little circumſtances, which they re- 
preſent to themſelves as trifling and inſignificant. I am "mightily pleaſed 
with a porter's decifion in one of Mr. Southern's Plays, which 1s found- 
ed upon that fine diſtreſs of a virtuous woman's marrying a ſecond hus- 
band, while her firſt was yet living. The firſt husband, who was ſuppoſed 
to have been dead, returning to his houſe after a long abſence, raiſes a 
noble perplexity for the tragic part of the Play. -In the mean while, the 
nurſe and the porter conferring upon the difficulties that would enſue in 
ſuch a caſe, honeſt Sampſon thinks the matter may be eaſily decided, and 
ſolves it very judiciouſly, by the old proverb, that if his firſt maſter be {till 
living, The man muſt have his mare again. There is nothing in my time 
which has ſo much ſurprized and confounded the greateſt part of my 
honeſt countrymen, as the preſent controverſy between Count Rechteren 
and Monſieur Meſuager, which employs the wile heads of ſo many na- 
tions, and holds all the affairs of Europe in ſuſpence. 
Upon my going into a Coffee-houſe yeſterday, and lending an ear to 
the next table, which was encompaſſed with a circle of inferior politi- 
cians, one of them, after having read over the news very attentively, 
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broke out into the following remarks. I am afraid, ſays he, this unhappy 
between-the-Footmen.at Utrecht will retard the peace of chri- 
endom. wiſh tie Pope may not be at the. bottom ef it. His Holi- 
neſs. has a very good hand at fomenting a diviſion, as the poor Sw1/ 
Cantons have lately Experienced to their coſt. If Monſieur JYhat-d'ye- 
call-him's domeſticks will not come toan accommodation, J do not know 
how the quartet can be ended; but by a religious war. 

Why wraly, ſays a Wiſeaere that fat by him, were I as the King of 
France, I would ſcorn to take part with the footmen of either fide: 
bore s all the buſineſs of Z#yope ſands ſtill, becauſe Monſieur Me/nager's 

an has had his head broke. If Count Nectram had given them a pot 

of a ale after it, all would have been well, without any of this buſtle ; but 
they ſay he is a warm man, and does not care to be made mouths at. 
"Upon this, one, that had held his tongue hitherto, began to exert him- 
ſelf; Laeclering, that he was very well pleaſed the plenipotentiaries of our 
/ chriſtian Princes took this matter into their ſerious conſideration ; for that 
Lacqueys were never ſo ſancy and pragmatical, as they are now-a-days, 
and that he ſhould be glad to ſee them taken down in the treaty. of , 
ir! it might be done xd e prejudice to the publick affairs. 
One, who ſat at the other end of the table, and ſeemed to be in the 
intereſts of the French King, told them, that they did not take the mat- 
tet right, for that his moſt chriſtian Majeſty did not reſent this matter he- 
cauſe it was an injury done to Monſteur Me/#ager's footmen ; for, ſays 
he, what are Monſieur Meſnager's footmen to him? but becauſe it was 
done to his ſubjects. Now, ſays he, let me tell you, it would look very 
add for a ſubject of France to have a bloody noſe, and his Sovereign not 
: to take notice of it. He is obliged in honour to defend his people againſt 
4 hoſtilities; and if the Dutch will be ſo inſolent to a crowned Head, as, 
in any wiſe, to cuff or kick thoſe who are under hir protection, I think 
he: is in the right to call them to an account for it. 
Izhis diſtinction ſet the controverſy upon a new foot, and ſcemed to 
be very well approved by moſt that heard it, till a little warm fellow, who 
declared himſelf a friend to the houſe of Auſtria, fell molt unmercifully 
upon his Ge/lick Majeſty, as encouraging his ſubjects to make mouths at 
their betters, and afterwards skreening them from the puniſhment that 
was due to their inſolence. To which he added, that the Freuch na- 
tion was ſo addicted to grimace, that if there was not a ſtop put to it at 
the general Congreſs, there would be no walking the ſtreets for them in 
a time of peace, eſpecially if they continued maſters of the eſt-Indies. 
Vol. III. 838 8 
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The little man praceeded with a great deal of warmth; peck that if 
the Allies were of his mind, he would oblige the French King to burn 
his gallies, and tolerate the proteſtant religion in his dominiont, before 
he would ſheath his ſword. He concluded with — Monſieur Meſg 
nager an inſignificant prig. 29) le 


The diſpute was now growing very warm, and one does not know 
where it would have ended, had not a young man of about one and twen- 


ty, who ſeems to have been brought up with an eye to the law, taken 


the debate into his hand, and given it as his opinion, that neither Count 
Rechteren nor Monſieur Meſnager had behaved themſelves right in this 


affair. Count Rechteren, ſays he, ſhould have made affidavit that his ſer- 
vants had been affronted, and then Monſieur Meſaager would have done 
him juſtice, by taking away their liveries from them, or ſome other way 


that he might have thought the moſt proper; for let me tell you, if a man 
makes a mouth at me, I am not to knock the teeth out of it for his pains. 


Then again, as for Monſieur Me/nager, upon his ſervant's being beaten, 


why! he might have had his action of aſſault and battery. But as the caſe 
now ſtands, if you will have my opinion, I think they ought to bring it 


to Referees. 
I heard a great deal more 5 chis conference; but I muſt confeſs with: 


little edification; for all I could learn at laſt from theſe honeſt Gentle- 


men, was, that the matter in debate was of. too high a nature for ſuch 


heads : as theirs, or mine, to nee 
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N I have publiſhed any ſingle paper that falls in with the 
popular taſte, and pleaſes more than. ordinary, it always brings 
me in a great return of letters. My Tueſdays diſcourſe, where- 
inl gave ſeveral admonitions to the fraternity of the Henpecſ d, has alrea- 
dy produced me very many correſpondents; the reaſon I cannot gueſs at, 


unleſs it be that ſuch a diſcourſe is of general uſe, and every married man's 
money. 
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money. An honeſt tradeſman, who dates his letter-from:Cheap/ide, ſends 
me thanks in the name of a club, who, he tells. me, meet as often as their 
wives will give them leave, and ſtay together till they are ſent for home. 
He informs me, that my paper has adminiſtred great conſolation to their 
whole Club, and deſires me to give ſome further account of Socrates, and 
to acquaint them in whoſe reign he hved, whether he was a citizen or 
courtier, whether he buried Xantippe, with many other particulars: for 
that by his ſayings he appears to have been a very wiſe man, and a good 
chriſtian. Another, who writes himſelf Benjamin Bamboo, tells me, that 
being coupled with a ſhrew, he had endeavoured to tame her by ſuch 
lawful means as thoſe which I mentioned in my laſt Tze/day's paper, and 
that in his wrath he. had often gone further than Bracton allows in thoſe 
eaſes; but that for the future he was reſolved to bear it like a man of 
temper and learning, and conſider her only as one who lives in his houſe 
to teach him Philoſophy. Tom Dapperwit ſays, that he agrees with me 
in that whole diſcourſe, excepting only the laſt ſentence, where I affirm 
the married ſtate to be either a Heaven or a Hell, Tam has been at the 
charge of a penny upon this occaſion, to tell me, that by his experience: 
it is neither one nor the other, but rather that middle kind of ſtate: 
commonly known by the name of Purgatory. 
The fair ſex have likewiſe obliged me with their 9 upon the 
. fame. diſcourſe. A Lady, who calls her ſelf Zauterpe, and ſeems a woman 
of letters, asks me whether I am for eftabliſhing the Salic“ law in every 
family, and why it is not fit that a woman who has diſcretion and learn- 
ing ſhould fit at the helm, when the husband is weak and illiterate? Ano- 
ther, of a quite contrary character, ſubſcribes her ſelf Xantippe, and tells 
me, that ſhe follows the example of her name-ſake ; for being married 
to a bookiſh man, who has no knowledge of the world, ſhe is forced to 
take their affairs into her own hands, and to ſpirit him up now and then, 
that he may not grow muſty, and unfit for converſation. 
After this abridgment of ſome letters which are come to my hands up. 
on this occaſion, I ſhall publiſh one of them at large 


Mr. SEC TAT OR, 
ce VO have given us a lrely EPR of that kind of husband who 
** comes under the denomination of the Henpeck'd ; but Ido not 
« remember that you have ever touched upon one that is of the quite dif- 
« ferent character, and who, in ſeveral places of England, goes by the 
name of a Cot-quean. TI have the misfortune to be joined for life with 
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% one of this eharacter, who in reality is more a woman than I am, He 


< was bred up under the tuition of a tender mother, till ſhe had made 


4 him as good an houſewife as. her ſelf. He could preſerve apricocks, 
« and make jellies, before he had been two years out of the nurfery. 
He was never ſuffered to go abroad, for fear of catching cold: when 
he ſhould have been hunting down a buck, he was by his mother's fide 
« learning how to ſeaſon it, or put it in cruſt; and was making paper- 
boats with his ſiſters, at an age when other young Gentlemen are croſ- 
« ſing the ſeas, or travelling into foreign Gountries. He has the whiteſt 
<« hand that you ever ſaw in your life, and raiſes paſte better than any woman. 
in England. Theſe qualifications make him a ſad husband: he is per- 
* petually in the kitchin, and has a thouſand” ſquabbles with the cook- 


4 maid. He is better acquainted with the milk-ſcore, than his ſteward's 


« accounts. I fret to death when I hear him find fault with a diſh that 


js not dreffed to his liking, and inſtructing his friends that dine with 


4 him in the beſt pickle for a walnut, or ſauce for an haunch of veniſon. 

« With all this, he is a very good-natured husband, and never fell out 
« with me in his life bur once, upon the over-roaſting of a diſh of wild- 
« fowl: at the ſame time I muſt own I would rather he was a man of a 


rough temper, that would treat me harſhly ſometimes, than of ſuch an 
n effeminate buſy nature in a province that does not belong to him. Since 


you have given us the character of a wife who wears the breeches, * 
« pray ſay ſomething of a husband that wears the petticoat. Why ſhould 
c not a female character be.as ridiculous i in a man, as a male character in 


one of our ſex? | 1 Tam, &. 
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E cannot be guilty of a greater act of 1incharitableneſs, than to 
interpret the afflitions which befal our neighbours, as Puniſp- 


ments and Judgments, It aggravates the evil to him who ſuffers, 
when 
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when he looks upon himſelf as the mark of divine vengeance, and abates 
the compatſion of thoſe towards him, who regard him in ſo dreadful a 
light. This humour of turning every misfortune into a judgment, pro- 
ceeds from wrong notions of religion, which, in its own nature, produ- 
ces good - will towards men, and puts the mildeſt conſtruction upon every 

, * that befalls them. In this caſe, therefore, it is not religion that 
ſours a man's temper, but it is his temper that ſours his religion: people 
of gloomy unchearful imaginations, or of envious malignant tempers, 

- Whatever kind of life they are engaged in, will diſcover their natural 
2 tincture of mind in all their thoughts, words, and actions. As the fineſt . 

wines have often the taſte of the ſoil, ſo even the mot religious thoughts 

often draw ſomething that is particular from the conſtitution of the mind 
in which they ariſe. When folly or ſuperſtition ſtrike in with this natu- 
ral depravity of temper, it is not in the power, even of religion it ſelf, to 
_ preſerve the character of the perſon who is poſſeſſed with it, from appear- 
ing highly abſurd and ridiculous. | 
An old maiden Gentlewoman, whom I ſhall conceal under the name 
of Nemeſis, is the greateſt diſcoverer of judgments that I have met with. 
She can tell you what ſin it was that ſet ſucha man's houſe on fire, or blew 
down his barns. Talk to her of an unfortunate young Lady that loſt her 
beauty by the ſmall-pox, the fetches a deep ſigh, and tells yaw, that when 
ſhe had a fine face ſhe was always looking on it in her glaſs, Tell her of 
a piece of good fortune that has befallen one of her acquaintance; and 
ſhe wiſhes it may proſper with her, but her mother uſed one of her nie- 
ces very barbarouſly.. Her uſual remarks rn upon people who had great 
eſtates, but never enjoyed them, by reaſon of ſome flaw in their own, or 
their father's behaviour. She can give you the reaſon why ſuch an one 
died childleſs: why ſuch an one was cut off in the flower of his youth: 
why ſuch an one was unhappy in her marriage: why one broke his leg 
on ſuch a particular ſpot of ground; and why another was killed with a 
back-ſword, rather than with any other kind of weapon. She has a crime for 
every misfortune that can befal any of her acquaintance; and when ſhe 
hears of a robbery that has been made, or a murder that has been com- 
mitted, enlarges more on the guilt of the ſuffering perſon, than on that of 
the thief or the aſſaſſin. In ſhort, ſhe is ſo good à chriſtian, that whate- 
ver happens to her ſelf is a tryal, and whatever happens to her neighbours 
15a judgment. 
The very deſcription of this folly, i in ordinary life,: is ſufficient to ex- 
poſe it; but when it — in a pomp and dignity of ſtile, it is very apt 
tO 
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to amuſe and terrify the mind of the Reader, _ Herodotus and Plutarch 
very often apply their judgments'as impertinently as the old woman! bayp, 
before mentioned, though their manner of relating them makes the folly 


 irſelf appear venerable. Indeed, molt hiſtorians, 25 well chriſtian as pa- 


gan, have fallen into this idle ſuperſtition, and ſpoken of ill ſucceſs, un- 


foreſeen diſaſters, and terrible events, as if they had been let into the ſe: 


— 43 


crets of providence, and made acquainted with that private conduct by 
which the world is governed. One would think ſeveral of our own! hi- 
ſtorians in particular had many revelations of this kind made to them, 
Our old Erg/iſh Monks ſeldom let any of their Kings depart in peace, 
who had endeavoured to diminiſh the power or wealth of which the ec- 
cleſiaſticks were in thoſe times poſſeſſed. Milliam the Congueror's race 
generally found their Judgments in the New Foreſt, where their father 
had pulled down churches and monaſteries. In ſhort, read one of the 
chronicles written by an author of this frame of mind, and you would 2 
think you were reading a hiſtory of the Kings of 1/#ael or Judah, where 
he hiſtorians were actually inſpired, and where, by a particular ſcheme 
of providence, the Kings were diſtinguiſhed by judgments or bleſſings, ac- 
cording as they promoted idolatry or the worſhip of the true Gd. 

T cannot but look upon this manner of judging upon misfortunes, not 
only to be very uncharitable in regard to the perſon on whom they fall, 
but very preſumptuous in regard to him who is ſuppoſed to inflict them. 
It is a {trong argument for a {tate of retribution hereafter, that in this 
world virtuous perſons are very often unfortunate, and vicious perſons 


| proſperous; which is wholly &pugnant to the nature of a Being who ap- 


pears infinitely wiſe and good in all his works, unleſs we may ſuppoſe that 
fuch apromiſcuous and undiſtinguiſhing diſtribution of good and evil, which 


was neceſſary for carrying on the deſigns of providence in this life, will 


be rectified and made amends for in another. We are not therefore to 
expect that fire ſhould fall from Heaven in the ordinary courſe. of provi- 
dence; nor when we ſee triumphant guilt or depreſſed virtue in particu. 
lar perſons, that omnipotence will make bare its holy arm in the defence 
of the one, or puniſhment of the other. It is ſufficient that there is a 
day ſet apart for the hearing and requiting of both according to their re- 
ſpective merits. 5 bi Ds „ FG 
The folly of aſcribing temporal judgments to any particular crimes, 
may appear from ſeveral conſiderations. I ſhall only mention two : firſt, 
that generally ſpeaking, there is no calamity or affliction, which is ſuppoſed 
to have happened as a judgment to a vicious man, which does not ſome- 
| times 
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times happen to men of approved religion and virtue. When Diagora 
the atheiſt was on board one of the Athenian Ships, there aroſe a very 
violent tempeſt ; upon which the mariners told him, that it was a juſt 
judgment upon them for having taken ſo impious a man on board. Bla- 
goras begged them to look upon the reſt of the ſhips that were in the 
ſame diſtreſs, and asked them whether or no Dzagoras was on board 
every veſlel in the fleet. We are all involved in the ſame calamities, and 
ſubje& to the ſame accidents; and when we ſee any one of the ſpecies 


under any particular oppreſſion, we ſhould look upon it as ariſing from 


the common lot of human nature, rather than from the guilt of the per- 
ſon who ſuffers, wha arora | 

Another conſideration, that may check our preſumption in putting 
ſuch a conſtruction upon a misfortune, is this, that it is impoſlible for us 
to know what are calamities and what are bleſſings. How many accidents 


— 


have paſſed for misfortunes, which have turned to the welfare and pro- 


ſperity of the perſons in whoſe lot they have fallen? How many diſap- 


pointments have, in their conſequences, ſaved a man from ruin? If we 


could look into the effects of every thing, we might be allowed to pro- 
nounce boldly upon bleſſings and judgments; but for a man to give his 


opinion of what he ſees but in part, and in its beginnings, is an unjuſtifi. 
able piece of raſhneſs and folly. The ſtory of Biton and Clitobus, which 


was in great reputation among the heathens, for we ſee it quoted by all 
the ancient Authors, both Greek and Latin, who have written upon the 
immortality of the ſoul, may teach us a caution in this matter. Theſe. 
two brothers, being the ſons of a Lady who was Prieſteſs of Juno, drew 
their mother's chariot to the temple at the time of a great ſolemnity, the 
perſons being abſent, who by their office were to have drawn her chariot 
on that occaſion. The mother was ſo tranſported with this inſtance of 
filial duty, that ſhe petitioned” her Goddeſs to beſtow upon them the. 
eateſt gift that could: be given to men; upon which they were both 
caſt into a deep ſleep, and the next morning found dead in the temple. 
This was ſuch an event, as would have been conſtrued into a judgment, 


had it happened to the two brothers after an act of diſobedience, and- 


would doubtleſs have been repreſented as ſuch by any ancient hiſtoriam: 
who had given us an account of it. 
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they have generally conſidered them only as revelations of what 
bas already happened in diſtant parts of the world, or as pre- 
| ſages of what is to happen in future periods of time. 


F HOUGH there are many Authors, who have written on dreams, 


[ ſhall conſider this ſubje& in another light, as dreams may give us 
ſome idea of the great excellency of a human ſoul, and ſome intimations 
of its independency on matter. „FF _ 

In the firſt place, our dreams are great inſtances of that activity which 
is natural to the human ſoul, and which it is not in the power of ſleep to 
deaden or abate. When the man appears tired and worn out with the 
labours of the day, this active part in his compoſition is ſtill buſied and 
unwearied. When the organs of ſenſe want their due repoſe and neceſ- 
ſary reparations, and the body is no longer able to keep pace with that 
ſpiritual ſubſtance to which it is united, the ſoul exerts her ſelf in her 
ſeveral faculties, and continues in the action till her partner is again qua- 
lified to bear her company. In this caſe dreams look like the relaxations 
and amuſements of the ſoul, when ſhe is diſencumbered of her machine, 
her ſports and recreations, when ſhe has laid her charge aſleep. 

In the ſecond place, dreams are an inſtance of that agility and perfe- 
ction which is natural to the faculties of the mind, when they are diſen- 
gaged from the body. The ſoul is clogged and retarded in her opera- 
tions, when ſhe acts in conjunction with a companion that is ſo heavy 
and unwieldy in its motions. But in dreams it is wonderful to obſerve 

with what a ſprightlineſs and alacrity ſhe exerts her ſelf. The ſlow of 
ſpeech make unpremeditated harangues, or converſe readily in languages 
that they are but little acquainted with. The grave aboynd in pleafan- 
tries, the dull in repartees and points of wit. There is not a more pain- 
ful action of the mind, than invention; yet in dreams it works with that 


caſe 
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eaſe and activity, that we are not ſenſible when the faculty is employed. 
For inſtance, I believe every one, ſometime or other, dreams that he is 
reading papers, books, or letters; in which caſe the invention prompts 
ſo readily, that the mind is impoſed upon, and miſtakes its own Tugge- 
ſtions for the compoſitions of another. 
I ſhall, under this head, quote a paſſage out of the Religio Medici, in 
which the ingenious Author gives an account of himſelf in his dreaming 
and his waking thoughts. Ve are ſomewhat more than our ſelves in our 
ſleeps, and the flumber of the body ſeems to be but the waking of the ſoul. 
It is the ligation f ſenſe, but the liberty of reaſon; and our Waking con- 
ceptions do not match the fancies of our ſleeps. At my nativity my aſcen- 
dant was the watery ſign of Scorpius: I was born in the Planetary hour | 
of Saturn, and I think, I have a piece of that leaden planet in me. I LS 
am no way facetious, nor diſpoſed for the mirth and galliardize of com- 
pany; yet in one dream I can compoſe a whole Comedy, behold the action, 
comprehend the jeſts, and laugh my [elf awake at the conceits thereof. 
Were my memory as faithful as my reaſon is then fruitful, I would never 
fiudy but in my dreams; and this time alſo would I chuſe for my devo- 
tions : but our groſſer memories have then ſo little hold of our abratted 
underſtandings, that they forget the flory, and can only relate to Our a- 
 waked ſouls a confuſed and broken tale of that that has paſſed 
Thus it is obſerved that men ſometimes, upon the hour of their departure, 
do ſpeak and reaſon above themſelves; for then the ſoul beginning to be 
freed from the ligaments of the body, begins to reaſon ike her ſelf, and 
zo diſcourſe in a flrain above mortality. 

We may likewiſe obſerve, in the third place, that the paſſions affect 
che mind with greater ſtrength when we are afleep, than when we are 
awake. Joy and ſorrow give us more vigorous ſenſations of pain or 
pleaſure at this time, than any other. Devotion likewiſe, as the excel- 
lent Author above-mentioned has hinted, is in a very particular manner 
heightned and inflamed, when it riſes in the ſoul at a time that the body 
is thus laid at reſt. Every man's experience will inform him in this mat- 
ter, though it is very probable, that this may happen differently, in diffe- 
rent conſtitutions. I ſhall conclude this head with the two following pro- 
blems, which I ſhall leave to the ſolution of my Reader. Suppoſing a 
man always happy in his dreams, and miſerable in his waking thoughts, 

and that his life was equally divided between them, whether would he 
be more happy or miſerable? Were a man a King in his dreams, and a 
beggar awake, and dreamt as conſequentially, and in as continued un- 
Cor ib ——+— G g 88 broken 
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broken ſchemes as he thinks when awake, whether he would he in reality 
a King or a Beggar, or rather whether he would not be both}... .. ....-. 

There is another circumſtance, which metkinks gives, e a very, high 
Y of the nature of the ſoul, in regard to what paſſes in dreams, I mean. 
that innumerable multitude and variety of ideas which then ariſe in her. 
Were that active and watchful Being only conſcious of her own exi- 
ſtence at ſuch a time, what a painful folitude would her hours of fleep 
de? Were the ſoul ſenſible of her being alone in her ſleeping. moments, 
after the ſame manner that ſhe is ſenſible of it while awake, the time 
would hang very heavy on her, as it often aQtually does when ſhe dreams 
that he i is in ſuch a ſolitude; | r= 


Semperque relingui | | | | 
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But this obſervation 1 only make by the way. What I would here 
remark, is that wonderful power in the foul, of producing her own 
company upon theſe occaſions. She converſes with numberleſs Beings 
- of her own creation, and is tranſported into ten thouſand ſcenes of her 
own raiſing. She is her ſelf the Theatre, the Actor, and the Beholder. 
This puts me in mind of a ſaying which I am infinitely pleaſed with, and 
which Plutarch aſcribes to Heraclitus, That all men whilſt they are a- 
wake are in one common warld ;. but that each of them, when he ts afleep, 
is in a world of bis own. The waking man is converſant in the world 
of nature, When he ſleeps he retires to a private world that is particular 
to himſelf, There ſeems ſomething in this conſideration that intimates 
to us a natural grandeur' and perfection i in the ſoub, which is rather to 
admifed than explained. 5 = 
I muſt not omit that argument for the excellency of the foul, which l 
have ſcen quoted out of Tertullian, namely, its power of divining in 
dreams. That ſeveral ſuch divinations have been made, none can « que- 
ſtion, who believes the Holy writings, or who has but the teaft Aer gree 
of a common hiſtorical faith; there being innumerable inſtafces of this 
nature in ſeveral Authors, both ancient and modern, facred and profane. 
Whether ſuch dark preſages, ſuch viſions of the night proceed from any 
latent power in the ſoul, during this her ſtate of abitraction, or from any 
communication with the Supreme Being, or from any operation of ſub- 
ordinate ſpirits, has been a great diſpute among the learned z the matter 


of fact is, I think, inconteſtable, and has been booked upon as Win 
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a never ſufpecled aner of ſuperſi- 


dd not ſuppoſe, that the foul in theſe inſtances i is entirely looſe and 
unfettered from che body: it is ſuffitterit; if the is not ſo far ſunk, and 
immerſed in matter, nor intangled and perplexed in her operations, with 
fuch motions of blood and ſpirits, as when ſhe actuates the machine in 
its waking hours. The corporeal union is ſlackned enough to give the 
mind more play. The ſoul ſeems gathered within her ſelf, and recovers 
that ſpring which is broke and weakned, when the Mere more in con- 


cert art the body. 


The Speculations I have here made, if they: are not arguments, ' they 
are at leaſt ſtrong intimations, not only of the excellency of a human 
ſoul, but of its independance on the body; and if they do not prove, do 
at leaſt confirm theſe two great points, which are eſtabliſhed by many 


e I reaſons that are altogether unanſwerable. : 
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ders oui be better pleaſed to pay three half. pence for my paper, 
than two-pence. The ingenious . V. tells me, that I have deprived 
him of the beſt part of his breakfaſt, for that, ſince the riſe of my paper, 
he i is forced every morning to drink his diſh of Coffee by it ſelf, without 


Ti pills: by ae Letters which I receive daly, that many of 1 my Rea- 


the addition of the Hyectator, that uſed to be better than lace to it. 


Eu- 


genius informs me very obligingly, that he never thought he ſhould have 
diſliked any paſſage in my paper, but that of late there have been two 
words in every one of them, which he could heartily wiſh left out, vis. 
Price Two-pence. I have a Letter from a Soap-boiler, who condoles 
with me very affectionately, upon the neceſſity we both lie under of ſet- 
ting an higher price on our commodities, ſince the late Tax has been laid 
upon Hap. and deſiring me, when I write next on that ſubject, to ſpeak 
Ford or two upon the preſent duties on caſtle- ſoap. But there is none 
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of theſe my correſpondents, who "writes" With a Seer of gobd 
"ſenſe and eſegance of exprefſioti; than the generous Philbmedes who ad- 
ves me to value every Spectatey at ſix-pence, and prötiſes that he Him- 
ſelf will engage for above a hundred of his W who ſhall take 
- it in at that price. 
Letters from the female world are likewiſe come to me, in great 
| quantities, upon the ſame occaſion; and as I naturally bear a great defe- 
rence to this part of our ſpecies, I am very glad to find that thoſe who 
approve my conduct in this particular, are much more numerous. than 
_ thoſe who condemn it. A large family. of daughters have drawn me up 
a very handſome remonſtrance, in which they ſet forth, that their fa- 
ther having refuſed to take in the Spe&ator, ſince the additional price 
was ſet upon it, they offered him unanimouſly to abate him the article of 
bread and butter in the Tea-table account, provided the Spectator might 
be ſerved up to them every morning as uſual. Upon this the old Gentle- 
man, being pleaſed, it ſeems, with their deſire of i improving themſelves, 
has granted them the continuance both of the Sectator and their bread 
and butter; having given particular orders, that the Tea-table ſhall be 
ſet forth every morning with its cuſtomary bill of fare, and without any 
manner of defalcation. I thought my ſelf obliged to mention this parti- 
_ cular, as it does honour to this worthy Gentleman; and if the young 
Lady Letitia, who ſent me this account, will acquaint me with his name, . 
I will inſert it at length in one of my papers, if he deſires it. | 
I ſhould be very glad to find out any expedient that might alleviate 
the expence which this my paper brings to any of my Readers; and, in 
order to it, muſt propoſe two points to their conſideration. Firſt, that 
if they retrench any the ſmalleſt particular in their ordinary. expence, it 
will eaſily make up the half. penny a day, which we have now under con- 
ſideration. Let a Lady ſacrifice but a ſingle ribband to her morning ſtu- 
dies, and it will be ſuthcient : Let a family burn but a candle a- night 
| leſs than the uſual number, and they may take in the Spectator without 
detriment to their private affairs. 
In the next place, if my Readers will not go to the price of buying my 
papers by retail, let them have patience, and they may buy them in the 


lump, without the burden of a tax upon them. My Speculations, wen 


they are ſold ſingle, like cherries upon the ſtick, are delights for the rich 
and wealthy; after ſome time they come to market in greater quantities, 
and are every ordinary man's money. The truth of it is, they have a 
certain flayour at their firſt appearance, from ſeveral accidental circum- 

ſtances 
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5 l time, place and perſon, which they may loſe if they are not 
taken early; but in this caſe every Reader is to conſider, whether it is 
not. hetter for him to be half a year behind- hand with the faſhionable and 

polite part of the world. ng. to ſtrain himſelf beyond his cicum- 
ſtances. My bookſeller has now about ten thouſand of the third and 

fourth Volumes, which he is ready to publiſh, having already diſpoſed 

of as large an edition both of the firſt and ſecond Volume. As he is a 
perſon whoſe head is very well turned to his buſineſs, he thinks they 

would be a very proper Preſent to be made to perſons at chriſtenings, mar- 

riages, viſiting-days, and the like joyful ſolemnities, as ſeveral other books 
are frequently given at funerals. He has printed them in ſuch a little porta- 
ble Volume, that many of them may be ranged together upon a ſingle 
plate; and is of opinion, that a ſalver of Spectators would be as accep- 
table an entertainment to the Ladies, as a ſalver of ſweetmeats. 

I ſhall conclude this paper with an Epigram lately ſent to the writer of 
the SpetFator, after having returned my thanks to the ingenious Author of it. 


. R. | | 

cc He heard the following Epigram very much commended, I 

: «-wonder that it has not yet had a place in any of your papers; 
I think the ſuffrage of our Poet-laureat-ſhould not be overlooked, which 

„ ſhows the opinion he entertains of your paper, whether the notion he 

proceeds upon be true or falſe. I make bold to convey it to you, not 

c Knowing. if it has yet come to your hands. 


On a SPECTATOR, By Mr. TA TE. 


Aliuſque-et idem 
Naſceris Hor. 


WH EN firſt the Tatler to a mute was turn 4. 
Great Britain for her Cenſor's ſilence mourud: 

 Robb'd of bis ſprightly beams, ſhe wept the night, 

Till the Spectator roſe, and blaz'd as bright. 

So the firſt man the Stn's firſt- ſetting viene d, | 

And ſigh'd, till circling day his joys renew'd ; 

Zet doubtful how that ſecond Sun to name, 

Whether a bright ſucceſſor, or the ſame.” 

So we: but now from this ſuſpence are freed, 

Since all agree, who'both with judgment read, 


Tic the ſame Sun, and does himſelf ſucceed. * 
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SIR, F 
PON . your S « cuncerning the pleaſufes of the ima- 
gination, I find among the three ſources of thoſe pleaſures which 
you have diſcovered; that Greatneſt is one; This has ſuggeſted 
to me the-reaſon why, of all objects that I have ever ſeen, there is none 
which affects my ſo much as the ſea or ocean. I cannot ſee 
the heavings of this prodigious bulk of waters, even in a calm, without a 
very pleaſing aſtoniſhment ; but when it is worked up in a tempeſt, ſo 
that the 'Horizon' on every ſide is nothing but foaming billows and float- 
ing mountains, it is impoſſible to deſcribe! the agreeable: horrour that ri- 
ſes from ſuch a proſpect. A troubled ocean, to a man who fails upon it, 
is, I think, the biggeſt object that he can ſeè in motion, and cor n, 
gives his imagination one of the higheſt kinds of pleaſure that can arife 
from greatneſs. I muſt confeſs, it is impoſſible for me to farvey- this 
world of fluid matter, without thinking on * hand that firſt poured it 
out, and made a proper channel for its reception. Fehr an object na- 
turally raiſes in my thoughts the idea of an almighty eing, and convin- 
ces me of his exiſtence as much as a metaphyſical demonſtration. The 
imagination prompts the underſtanding, and by the greatneſs of the ſen- 
ſible object, produces in it the idea of a Being WhO is neither circumſcri- 
bed by time nor ſpace. \ 

As I have made ſeveral voyages upon the 5 Theve often been toſſed 
in ſtorms, and on that occaſion have frequently reflected on the deſcri- 
ptions of them in antient Poets, I remember Longinus highly recom- 
mends one in Homer, becauſe the Poet has not amuſed himſelf with lit- 
. tle fancies upon the occaſion, as Authors of an inferior genius, whom he 
mentions, had done, but becauſe he has. gathered together thoſe circum- 
ſtances which are the moſt apt to terrify the imagination, and which really 
happen in the raging of a tempeſt. It is for the ſame reaſon, that I pre- 
h fer 
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fer the following deſcription of a ſhip in a ſtorm, which the Pſalmiſt has 
made; before any-other have ever met with. They that ge down-t0 the 
eta in x ſhips, that 4 Fafineſt is great © waters: theſe men fee the K erk of the 
Lord, and his wonders in t ep Fer hes commanadets end raiſeth the 
 flormy wind, which 22 455 e 8 1500 f. They mount up to Hea- 
ven, they go down again to the depths, their Soul is melted becauſe of trou-- 
ble. They reel to and fro, and ſtagger like a drunken man, and are at 
their wits-end. Then they cry unto the Lord in their trouble; and he bring- 
eth them ont of their diſtreſſes. He maketh the florm a calm, 6 that the 
waves thereof are ſtill, Then they are glad gy they be amt 00 He 
bringeth them unto their deſired haven. | 

By the way, how much more comfortable, as well as ie leis this 
ſyſtem of the Pſalmiſt, than the pagan ſcheme in Virgil, and other Poets, 
where one Deity is repreſented as raiſing a ſtorm, and another as laying ? 
Were we only to conſider the Sublime in this piece of poetry, What can 
be nobler than the idea it gives us of the ſupreme Being thus raiſing a 
tumult among the elements, and recovering them out of Gol On, | 
thus troubling and becalming nature? TY : 

Great: Painters: do not only give us Landskips of l groves, and 
meadows, but very often employ their pencils upon ſea- pieces: I could 
.wiſh you would follow their example. If this ſmall sketch may deſerve 
a place among your works, I ſhall accompany it with aSvine Ode, made 


by A fxeottotnan upon the concluſion ot his travels. 


; 10%“ 4 nes 
OP "_ 0 are thy ſervants bleſt, O Lord's ps 
How fare is their defence! © 
| Eternal wiſdom is their guide, 
Their pelp Omnzpotence. 


In foreign realms, and lands remote, 
 ÞMNupported by thy care, 

Thro' burning climes I Pass d unhurt, 
Aud breatb'd in tainted air. 


| HI. 

Thy mercy ſweetned ev'ry fol, 
Made ev'ry region pleaſe; 
The hoary Alpine hills it warm'd, 

Aud ſmorth'd the Tyrrhene /eas. 
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Hou with e eher 1 hy 
Thou ſaw 'f the wide exrentled your F101 
175 n all 440 horrors 99 * a e 
I Confuſion awelt in ev'ry face, kent oy, 
And fear in ev'ry heart; 
. hen waves on waves, and guiphs in hin 
0 ercame the nj 3 | 


7 et tes from all my nen 0 Tore, 5 
Thy mercy ſet me free, 11 
- While in 75 confidence of prayr 4 
an del ae erde . 
For tho in driadfit whirles we hung 
_ "High on the broken wave, 
I knew thou wert not flow to hear, 
or impolent to ſave. . 


VIII. 
The florm was laid, the winds retir >a 
Obedzent to thy will; 15 
The ſea that roar'd at thy command, 
At * command Was e 3 


1 „ midſt of 1 fears and death, 1 WE 
Thy goodneſs I'll adore, . 
And praiſe thee for thy mercies paſt; ; Dk 

And humbly hope for more. OOO Oe 
My life, if thou frofere 7 my e, 
a Thy ſacrifice ſhall be; 
576 if death muſ! be my doom, 
Shall join my ſoul to thee, | 
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AM gritudinem . unam rem maxim? deteſtabilem, quo- 
rum WW tandem Philoo ophorum : 42 R 


BOUT an age ago it was the faſhion in England, for every one 
that would be thought religious, to throw as much ſanctity as poſ- 
ſible into his face, and in particular to abſtain from all appearan- 

ces of mirth and pleaſantry, which were looked upon as the marks of 2 

carnal mind. The Saint was of a ſorrowful countenance, and generally 

eaten up with ſpleen and melancholy. A Gentleman, who was lately a 

great ornament to the learned world, has diverted me more than once 

with an account of the reception which he met with from a very famous 
independent Miniſter, who was head of a college in thoſe times. This 

Gentleman was then a young adventurer in the republick of letters, and 

juſt fitted out for the Univerſity with a good cargo of Latin and Greek. 

His friends were reſolved that he ſhould try his fortune at an election 

which was drawing near in the college, of which the Independent mini- 

ſter whom I have before- mentioned was Governor. The youth, accor- 
ding to cuſtom, waited on him in order to be examined. He was receiv- 
ed at the door by a ſervant, who was one of that gloomy generation that 
were then in faſhion. He conducted him, with great ſilence and ſeriouſ- 

neſs, to a long gallery which was darkned at noon-day, and had only a 

ſingle candle burning in it. After a ſhort ſtay in this melancholy apart- 

ment, he was led into a chamber hung with black, where he entertained 
himſelf for ſome time by the glimmering of a taper, till at length the 

head of the college came out to him, from an inner room, with half a 

dozen night-caps upon his head, and religious horror in his countenance. 

The young man trembled; but his fears encreaſed, when, inſtead of be- 

ing asked what progreſs he had made in learning, he was examined how 

he abounded in grace. His Latin and Greek ſtood him in little cad ; 
he was to give an account only of the ſtate of his Soul, whether he was 
of the number of the Elect; what was the occaſion of his converhon ; 

n Hh hh upon 
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ed out of his wits at — Pr 


ſcandalized at youth for being 


upon whati day df che month and hom of the, day iq happened p hit 
. lien dom The wholebekamingrion vag: 
med up withrone ſhort queſtion, namely. Whether be Was ; Freer eds ter. - 
Death? The boy, tide haddaits beedupibyhenefi;paren fright 


by the laſt dreadful interrogatory; 


this houſe of mourning, ——— as Keating 14 
examination, as not being able to go through the rs of af. 9 gurt i 
Notwithſtanding this general form! and outſidb of religion is pretty we 
worn out among us, there are many perſons; who, by a natural unchęax: 
fulneſs of heart, miſtaken notions of piety, or weakneſs of underſtanding, 
love to indulge this uncomfortable AU ob life; and give up themſelves a 
prey to grief and melancholy. Superſtitions fears and groundleſs/{cruples 
cut them off from the pleaſures; of:converſation, and all thoſe ſocial en · 
tertainments, which are not only innocent, but laudable; ag if mirth was 


made for reprobates;! ——— deteoionniel thoſe ho are ihe 
only: perſons that haue a proper titie test. 


.  Sombrins is one of theſerfons of — He thinks himſelf obliged 
in duty to be ſad and diſconſblate. He looks: on a fudden fit of: laugbtar 
28 a breach of his baptiſma v An innocent jeſt ſtart las him flir blab- 
phemy. Fell hit of one uheòwisudvaneed wol titlecnf Honour, che: lifts 
up his hands and eyes; deſeribe a publick 'ceremony; he ſhakes his head! 
ſew him a gay equipage, He bleſſes Himſelſ. Alb the littie ornamentsdif 
fe are pomps and vanities; Mirth is wanton, and wit profane. Heis 
Hiyety, and ar childhood for being play ful. 
He fits at a chriſtening or a marriage. feaſt, as at a funeral; ſighs at the 
concluſion of a merry ſtory, and grows devout when the reſt af che com- 
pany grow pleaſant. After all, Sombrius is a religious man; and would 
have behaved himſelf very properly, had he lived when chriſtianity was 
under a general perſecution. 1151 

I would by no means preſume to tax ſuch charattess with hypocriſy, as 
is done too frequently; that being a vice which I think none but he, who 
knows the ſecrets of mens hearts, ſhould Pr retend to diſcover in another, 
where the proofs of it do not amount t&/-demonſtration. On the con 
trary, as there are many excellentiperf6ns, who are weighed down by this 
habitual ſorrow of heart, they rather deſerve our compaſſion than our 
reproaches. I think, however, they would do well to conſider, whether 
ſuch a behaviour does not deter men from a religious life, by repreſent- 
ing it as an unſocial ſtate, that extinguiſhes all joy and gladneſs, dark an 

the face of nature, and deſtroys the reliſh of Being! it ſelf. I 


2 


Neng Pe ONO ANO ond 
31 ave; Hr Fourier papers, be um how! great nendenty there is to cheag 
flkeſs* th frefigiotiꝭꝭ Anu ho futh af fru of mind's not only the moſt 
yy but che moſt commendable im a wirtubus ſperſdn. In ſhort, thoſe 
with repreſent” rekgibn¹ O un¹miabie alighty.drefike; the ſpits, ſent by 
Mj23t6 malte à Uiſeovery of the land f H, When by their reports 
Hep ot oUraged che pee from entering upon ite Thofe who | 
new us they thewhertfulneſs, the good- humour, that naturally 
ſpring up in this Happy: ſtate, ars like the ſpies bringing alongiowithi chem 
kerckulterz of grapes, and delicious fruits, that might amade chtiræmiſpa- 
nionibinto che pleafant country winch produced them. noms 110 u- 
Aw emninent Pagan writer has made a diſcourſe, to ſhew that the atheiſſ 
who denies a God, does him leſs diſhonour than the man Who owns his 
Being, but at che Tame time believes him to be cruel, hard tb-pleaſe, and 
terrible to human nature. For my own part, ſays he, I Would rrather:it 
mould be ſaid of mes that there was never any ſuch man ab Plutarob, than 
chat Plutarch was il natured, capricious; or inhumane. K 10142 1 10 bern 

If we may believe our Logicians, man is diſtinguiſhed from all other 
ersatures by the faculty of: laughter. He bas n heart capable of mirth, 
and naturalhy diſpoſed: to it. It is not the buſinefs of virtue to extirpate 
the affections of the mind, but to regulate, them. It may moderate and 
reſtrain, but was not deſigned to baniſn gladneſs from the hęart of man. 
Religion contracts the circle of our pleaſures, but leaves it wide enough 
for her votaries to expatiate in. The contemplation of the Divine Being, 
and the exerciſe of virtue, are in their own nature ſo far from excluding 
all gladneſs of heart, that they are perpetual ſources of it. In 4 word, 
the true ſpirit of religion cheers, as well as compoſes the Seoul; t baniſſi- 
esdndeed all levity of behaviour, all vicious and diſſolute mirth, but, in ex- 
change fills the mind with a perpetual ſerenity, uninterrupted chearfujneſs, 
and an habitual inclination to pleaſe others, as well as to be pleaſed in it 
ſelf. | 919%, 1822094 8 hf 
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875 am one, who, bin my Profefſiom am odiiged: to. boek inte 
_ Kinds of men, there are none whom T conſider with ſo much 
= pleaſure, as thöſe who have atly thing feu or extraordinary” in 
their characters, or ways of living. For this *eaſon [ have often amuſed 
my. ſelf with Speculations on the race of people called Fews, many of 
whom I have mer with in moſt of the conſiderable towns” which | have 
paſſed through in the courſe of my travels. They are, indeed, ſo diſſe. 
minated e all the trading parts of the Wörle ber they ale becothe 
the inſtruments by which the moſt diſtant nations ebnverſe' with one 

angther, and by which mankind are knit together in a general corre- 

ſpondence: they are like the pegs and nails in a great building, wHich, 
904 h they are but little valued in themſelves, are 1 neceffary to 
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keep the whole frame together. q 
That I may not fall into any common beaten tracks of obſervation, 1 


ſhall confi ger this people in three views: firſt, with regard to their num- 
ber; ſecondly, their diſperſion ; and, thirdly, their adherence/to- their 

religion: and afterwards endeavour to ſhew, firſt, what natural reaſons, 
and, ſecondly, what providential reaſons may be aff ligned for theſe three 
remarkable particulars. 

The Jews are looked upon by many to be as numerous at preſent,”; as 
they were formerly in the land of Canaan. | 
This is wonderful, conſidering the dreadful Banger Made of them 
under ſome of the Roman Emperors, which hiſtorians deſcribe by the 
death of many hundred thouſands in a wär; and the 7 maſ- 
ſacres and perſecutions they have undergone in Turkey; as well as in all 


Chriſtian nations of the world, The' Rabbins, to expreſs the great ha- 
vock 
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vock which has been ſometimes made of them, tell us, after their uſual 


manner of hyperbole, that there were ſuch torrents of holy blood ſhed; 


as carried rocks of a hundred yards 1 in circumference above three miles 
into the ſea. NSN Abe Ch. 

"Their diſperſion is the ſecon Rind particular a this people. 

over all the Eaſt, and are ſettled in the remoteſt parts of 

| China they are ſpread through molt of the nations of Europe and Afri- 

ca, and many families of them are eſtabliſhed in the . ſt-Indies': not to 


mention whole nations bordering on Preſter John's country, and ſome 
diſcovered in the inner para f America, if we may give. any credit to 


their pwn writers. ID Scl f 


Their firm adherence to their religion, is no leſs remarkable than their 


numbers and diſperſion, eſpecially conſidering it as perſecuted or con- 
temned over the face of the whale earth. This is likewiſe the more re- 
markable, if we conſider the frequent apoſtacies of this people, wh 
ee. ner their Kings, in che Nach ot. aids and Within alle .of 
r temple. 89s il 360} Aid 465 
- Kc in the next place we examine, w h © may. be the n natural reaſons for 
theſe: three particulars which, we fine 


bute their numbers to nothing but their conſtant employment, their ab- 
Tinence, their exemption from wars, and, above all, their frequent mar- 
riages; for they look on, celibacy as an accurſed ſtate, and generally are 
married before twenty, as hoping. the Melli. ww may deſcend from them. 
„ The: diſperſion of the Jews into all the nations of the carth, is the ſe- 
cond remarkabte particular of that people, though not ſo hard to be ac- 
counted for. They were always in rebellions and tumults while they had 
the temple and holy city in view, for which reaſon they have often been 
driven out of their old habitations in the land of Promiſè: They have: 
often been banifhed out of moſt other places where they have ſented, 
which, muſt very much, diſperſe, and ſcatter a people, and oblige them 
to ſeek a livelhood where they can find it. Beſides, the whole people is 


now a race of ſuch Merchants as are wanderers by profeſſion, and, at 


the ſame time, are in moſt, if not all, places incapable of either lands or 
FS» tht, might engage: them to make any part of the world their 


» 1 „ 


This diſperſion would probably have loſt their religion, had it not t been 
ſecured by the ſtrength of its conſtitution : for they are to live all in a 
body, and generally within the ſame. encloſure, to marry among them- 


ſelves, 


nd in the Feu, 0 0 Which are not to 
be found in any other religion or people, I can, in the firſt place, attri- 
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ſelves, und to eat no meats that are not killed or prepared their own way. 
This fhurs them out from all table-converſation, and mark mans 
dnervourſer of Hifey ahdy byregnteg unneeg ex rothe er aan Tei 
Srobable-mepns f conH I e 51204 29291 10d to o 
1-1f,:iw che: latioplacey we ronſider hat previdenvial rou@op-may: e t. 
fignedd'\for theſe thr S e hall find cHat-theirumabess, diſper- 
ſion/ And adhere ee to thtir region have dutmiſhad every age andi every 
nation of: he widr ld, with the fuongeſt angumantt for the) gbriftian faith, 
mt \only asſtheſe very oretold bf ie; dytras;they; them» 
— 2d: tlie depyfiratics -06ithiſoorhibhrie vile other prophegiesy which 
ren cohieiribwd) gonßfufiom Hei gywober;\futniſhes us withe g. ſuffi. 
elent clohq d itreſſecgi chat atteſt tie truth uf the old bible, Their 
ſperfion theſe wirneſſes through all parts of the world. IT — 
Hherenteto their religlon mates their teſtimony unqueſtiobabie, 4 
hole hedy ef Jeu been converted to chriſtianity; we ſhoul 
Have ehought all the prophecies of tlie Old Teſtament, that nine gh 
comitg and hiftoey® of our Bleſſed Saviour, forged by Ghridtiang, and 
have looked upon chem, with the ee eder 
years after the events they y to nns 297 fig eoviw 1190 on ? 
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* ＋* friend W LL, AE gala me; for above thishalf 

VI year, that he had A great mind to try bis hand at a Heskarer du 
that he would fain have one of his Writing in my Works. his 

morning I received from im the following Letter, which, afte Having 
rectified ſors He ber re | n akes, Lg make a Preſer ent of — 


u n fe 
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ku HORROR ATOR gn 
vs NO ed 1 10 ballizl 1on 26 181 ef on 389 0) bas ,2ovis} 
four: Sve 907 bn nontnhSvnon-S1rit) lis mort no mad aur ai 
de Wasn ubour two night ago, in company with very agreeable young 
4 people of both fexes, where talking of ſome of your papers wich 
Aar wrftten e conjugablove; there arofe a diſpute among us; whether 
hee Wee not more bad husbands in the world than bad wives, A 
©Gentemins we was Advocate for ihe Ladies, took this occaſin to 
tell tis the ſtory of a famous ſiege in Germaay which I have ſince found | 
«Relartd'in my hiſtorital vafterlube following manner. !( When 
HE Empefef Conreze the thirtt ad beſieged Gnelphpun, Duke: af Ba. 
are iti the city of Hencheng; — that the town could 
«got hold dt long; petitioned the Emperat! that they might depart out 
Hitz With ſo muchas each of themioùld rr The Emperor knowing 
_ «they bould not cov away many of their effects, granted them their 
1 Shego d oeden the women, to his great ſurpriae, came out of, the 
wipe Wirf everyone her husband upon her back. The Emperor was 
af iV dat the Night) that he burſt ifo tears and after having very 
ifüueß extolled the women for their conjugal affection, Se dhe men 
to their wives, and received the Duke into his favor. 
* Ladies did not a little triumph at this ſtory, asking us, at the 
cc HS. in our confciences we believed that the men of 
« any town in Great Britain would, upon the Tame ofter, and at the Tame 
« conjunQure, have Joaden themſelves with their wives; ox rather whe- 
« ther they would not have been glath of ſuch an opportunity to get rid 
« of them? To this my very good friend Tom Dapperwzr, who took up- 
« on him to be the mouth of our ſex, replied, that they would be very 
« much to blame if they would not do the ſame good office for the wo- 
“ men, conſidering that their ſtrength would be greater, and their bur- 
« dens lighter. As we were amuſing our ſelves with diſcourſes of this 
4 nature, in order to paſs away the evening, which now begins to grow 
tedious, we fell into that laudable and primitive diverſion of Queſtions 
2 and! Commands. J was no ſooner veſted with the regal authority, but 
by Fenjoined all the Ladies, under pain of my diſpleaſure, to tell the 
« company ingenuouſly, in caſe they had been in the fiege abovemen- 
| * yo ned; d had the ſame offers made'them as the good women of that 
2 85 wh 15 every onè of them would have brought off with her, and 
10 2 thought — worth the ſaving? There were ſeveral merry anſwers 
made to my queſtion, which entertained us till bed-time. This filled 


* my mind with ſuch a huddle of ideas, that upon my going to fleep, I 
« fell into the following dream. 46 i 


« I ſaw a town of this Iſland, which ſhall * ee invefibd. on e- 


very ſide, and the inhabitants of it ſo ſtraitned as to cry for quarter. 


The General refuſed any other terms than thoſe granted to the above- 
mentioned town of Hensberg, namely, that the married women might 


come out with what they could bring along with them. Immediately 
the gate flew open, and a female proceſſion appeared, multitudes of 
the ſex following one another in a row, and ſtaggering. under their 


reſpective burdens. I took my ſtand upon an eminence in the enemies 
camp, which was appointed for the general rendezvous of theſe female 
carriers, being very deſirous. to looꝶ into their ſeveral ladings. The 
firſt of them had a huge ſack upon her ſhoulders, which ſhe ſet down 
with great care: upon the. opening of i It, When I expected to have ſeen 


her husband ſhoot out of it, I found it was filled with China-ware. 
The next appeared in a more; decent figure, carrying a handſome young 


fellow -upon her back: I could not forbear commending the young 


woman for her conjugal affection, when to my great ſurprize, I found 
that ſhe had left the, good-man at home, and brought away her gallant, 
L ſaw the third, at fome diſtance, with a little withered face peeping 
over her ſhoulder, whom I could not ſuſpe& for any but her ſpouſe, 


till upon her ſetting him down I heard her call him dear Pugg, and 


found him to be her favourite Monkey. A fourth brought a huge 
bale of cards along with her; and the fifth a Bolonia Lap- dog; for her 
husband, it ſeems, being a very burly man, ſhe thought it would be 


1lefs trouble for her to bring away little Cupid. The next was the wife 


of a rich uſurer, loaden with a bag of gold; ſhe told us that her ſpouſe 
was very old, and by the courſe of nature, could not expect to live 
long ; and that to ſhew her tender regards for him, ſhe had ſaved that 
which the poor man loved better than his life. The next came towards 
us with her ſon upon her back, who, we were told, was the greateſt 
rake in the place, but ſo much the mother's darling, that ſhe left her 
husband behind with a large family of hopeful ſons and daughters, for 


the ſake of this graceleſs youth, 


c It would be endleſs to mention the ſeveral . with their 1 


cc 


* 


ral loads, that appeared to me in this ſtrange viſion. All the place a- 


bout me was covered with packs of ribband, brocades, embroidery, 


and ten thouſand other materials, ſufficient to have furniſhed a whole 
ſtreet of toy-ſhops. One of the women, having a husband that was 


none of the heavieſt, was bringing him off upon her ſhoulders, at he 


fame time that ſhe carried 2 great: bundle WPI under her 
4 arm. 


arts "Rt gnding h her ſelf ſo over- loaden, that ſhe could not fave both | 


« Of them, the dropped the good man, and brought away the bundle. 


In ſhort, 1 found but one husband among this great mountain of bag- 


* gage, who was a lively cobler, and kicked and ſpurred all the while 
This; wife was carrying him on, and, as it was ſaid, had ſcarce paſſed a 
25 «Jap in his life without giving her the diſcipline of the ſtrap. 


* 


cannot conclude my Letter, Dear Spxc. without telling thes dne 
_ « very odd whim in this my dream. I faw, methought, a dozen women 


ce employed i in bringing off one man; I could not gueſs who it ſhould 
« be, till upon his nearer approach ? diſcovered thy ſhort phiz. The 
omen all declared that it Was for the ſake of thy works, and not thy 

«perſon, that they brought thee off, and that it was on condition that 
«-thou mouldſt continue the Spectator. If thou thinkeſt this dream will 
E W a Maßen one, it is at thy ſervice, from, 


Ih 5 eos 

et 
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town, that ſhews his parts by raillery on marriage, and one who has of- 
ten tried his fortune that way without ſucceſs. I cannot however diſmiſs 
eter, without obſerving, that the true ſtory on which it is built 
loes honour to the ſex, and that in order to abuſe them, the writer is 
W £0 haye rene to dream and I. 


th 5 
II A es vill ſee, by. this . what! owe often told them, that 
oe is one of thoſe old-faſhioned! men of wit and pleaſure of the 
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cc ob, who are fo well acquiinzed. vil the Hey of Sorter, 
V « muſt have read how, upon his making a diſcourſe concern- 
ing love, he preſſed his point with ſo much ſucceſs, that all 
te ah batchelors in his audience took a reſolution to marry by the firſt 
opportunity, and that all the married men immediately took horſe and 
* galloped home to their wives. I am apt to think your diſcourſes, in 
which you have drawn; ſo many agreeable: pictures of marriage, have 
had a very good effect this way in England. We are obliged to you; 
« at leaſt, for having taken off that ſenſeleſs ridicule, which 'for many” 
« years: the witlings of the town have turned upon their fathers and mo- 
« thers. For my own part, Þ was horn in wedlock, and I do not care 
« who knows it: for which reaſon, among many others, I ſhould look 
« upon my ſelf as a moſt inſufferable coxcomb, did I endeavour to main- 
* tain that guckoldom was inſeparable from marriage, or to make uſe of 
« basbend and wife as terms of reproach. Nay, Sir, I will go one ſtep 
« further, and declare to you: before the. whole-world, that T am a mar- 
« ried man, and at the ſame time I have fo much aſſurance as not to be 
« aſhamed of what I have done. 
* Among the ſeveral pleaſures that accompany this ſtate. of life, 
« ©. which you have deſcribed in your former papers, there are two 
u have not taken notice of, and which are ſeldom caſt into the ac- 
4 count, by thoſe who write on this ſubject. You muſt have obſerved, 
« in your Speculations on human nature, that nothing is more gratifying 
4 to the mind of man than power or dominion ; and this I think my ſelf 
« amply poſſeſſed of, as I am the father of a family, I am perpetually 
7 IE | «© taken 
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* taken vp in giving ont orders, in preſcribing duties, in * parties, 
«in adeninifriey "tics, and in diſtributing rewards and puniſhments. 
To ſpeak then language of the Centurion, 7 /ay unte one, Go, and 
« he goeth; and to another, Come, and he cometh; and to my ſervant; 
« Ny this, 2 he dbeth it. In ſhort, Sir, J look upon my family as a 

« patriarchal ſovereignty, in which I am my ſelf both King and Prieſt; 
« All great governments are nothing elſe but cluſters of theſe little pri- 
« yate royalties, and therefore I conſider the maſters of families as ſmall! 
« de puty- governors preſiding over the ſeveral little Parcels and diviſions 
« of their felloww-ſubjects. As I take great pleaſure 1 in the adminiſtration 
« of my government in particular, ſo I look my ſelf not only as a 
« more ufeful, but as a much greater and happier man than _ batche- 
« lor in England of my own rank and condition. 

“ There is another accidental advantage in marriage, which has like- 
« wiſe fallen to my ſhare, I mean the having a multitude of children. 
« Theſe I cannot but regard as very great bleffings. When I ſee my 
« little troop before me, Fre joice in the additions which I have made to 
« my ſpecies, to my ro bot, and to my religion, in having produced 
66 fac a number of reaſonable creatures, citizens, and chriſtians. I am 

« pleafed to fee my ſelf thus perpetuated ; and as there is no production 
« comparable to that of a human creature, I am more proud of having 
« been the occaſion of ten ſuch glorious productions, than if I had built 
« a hundred pyramids at my own expence, or publiſhed as many volumes 
« of the fineſt wit and learning. In what a beautiful light has the Holy 
« Scripture repreſented Abdon, one of the judges of 1/-ae/, who had 
« forty ſons and thirty grandſons, that rode on threeſcore and ten Aſs- 
« colts, according to the magnificence of the eaſtern countries? how 
« muſt the heart of the old man rejoice, when he ſaw ſuch a beautiful 
« proceſſion of his own deſcendants, ſuch a numerous cavalcade of his 
“ own raiſing ? For my own part, I-ean fit in my parlour with great con- 
tent, when I take a review of half a dozen of my little boys mounted 
« upon their hobby-horſes, and of as many little girls tutoring their ba- 
4 hies, each of them endeay to excel the reſt, and to do ſome- 
© thing that may gain my favour and approbation. I cannot queſtion 
but he who has bleſſed me with ſo many children, will aſſiſt my en- 
« deavours in providing for them. There is one thing I am able to give 
« each of them, which is a virtuous education. I think it is Sir Francis 


*« Bacon's obſer vation, that in a numerous family of children the eldeſt is 
« often ſpoiled by the proſpect of an eſtate, and the youngeſt by DG 
1111 2 « t 


620 The SPECTATOR. Ne 500; 
© © the darling of the parent; but that ſome one or other in the middle, 
| «who has not perhaps been regarded, has made his way in the world, 
-« and over-topped the reſt, It is my buſineſs to implant in every one of 
s my children the ſame ſeeds of induſtry, and the ſame honeſt principles. 
« By this means I think I have a fair chance, that. one. or other of them 
oe may grow e onſiderable in ſome or other way of life, whether it be in 
the army, or in the fleet, in trade, or any of the three learned profeſ- 
« ſions; for you muſt know, Sir, that from long experience and obſer- 
« vation, I am perſuaded of what ſeems a paradox to molt of thoſe with 
« whom I converſe, namely, that a man who has many children, and 
gives them a good edueation, is more likely to raiſe a family, than he 
« who has but one, notwithſtanding he leaves him his whole eſtate. For 
« this reaſon I cannot forbear amuſing my ſelf with finding out a General, 
« an Admiral, or an Alderman of London, a Divine, a Phyſician, or a 
% Lawyer, among my little people who are now perhaps in petticoats ; 
« and when I ſee the motherly airs of my little daughters when they are 
« playing with their puppets, I cannot. but flatter. my ſelf that their hus- 
bands and children will be happy in the poſſeſſion of ſuch wives and 
« mothers. „; a hho nh io i 
4 If you are a father, you will not perhaps think this Letter imperti- 
« nent; but if you are a ſingle man, you will not know the meaning of. 
« jt, and probably throw it into the fire: Whatever you determine of 


« jt, you may aſſure your ſelf that it comes from one who is 


| Tour moſt humble ſervant, and welk-wiſher, 


Pͤbilogamus. 


ane! e Thurſday, 


N. 505. The SPECTATOR. Sar 
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Kaſs Nin „ lebe Aer Hae Matfum augarem, 
Mon vicanss aruſpices, non de circo aftrologos, 
Won l/ia ſacos conjectores, non interpretes ſomniim ; 
Me enim ſunt ii aut ſcientia, aut arte diwini, 
Sed Superſtitinft 7 vates, impudenteſque harioli, 
Aut inertes, aut inſan, aut quibus egeſtas imperat: 
Dui ſui quæſtus cauſa fitas ſuſcitant [ententias, 
Qui ſibi ſemitam non ſapium, altert monſtrant viam jb f 
Quibus divitias pollicentur, ab us drachmam perunt ; | 
De divitiis deducant arachmam „ reddant cetera, Ennius. 


— 


WHOSE who have maintained that men would be more miſerable 
than beaſts, were their hopes confined to this life only; among 
dother conſiderations take notice that the latter are only afflicted 
with the anguiſh of the preſent evil, whereas the former are very often 
pained by the reflection on what is paſſed, and the fear of what is to 
come. This fear of any future difficulties or misfortunes is ſo natural to 
the mind, that were a man's ſorrows and diſquietudes ſummed up at the 
end of his life, it would generally be found that he had fuffered more 
from the apprehenſion of ſuch evils as never happened to him, than from 
thoſe evils which had really befallen him. To this we may add, that among 
thoſe evils which befall us, there are many that have been more painful to 
us in the proſpect, than by their actual preſſure. 
Ibis natural impatience to look into futurity, and to know what acci- 
dents may happen to us hereafter, has: given birth to many ridiculous arts 
and inventions. Some found their preſcience on the lines of a man's hand, 
others on the features of his face; ſome on the ſignatures which nature 


has e on his body, and others on his own hand- -writing: ſome 
read 


2 


entrails of beaſts, or the flights of birds. Men of the beſt ſenſe. have 
been touched, more or leſs, with theſe groundleſs horrors and preſages 
af futurity, upon ſurveying the moſt indifferent works of Nature. Can 
any thing be more ſurprizing than to conſider Cicero, who made the 
greateſt figure at the bar, and in the Senate of the Roman Commonwealth, 
and, at the {ame time, outſhined all the Philoſophers of Antiquity in his 
library and in his retirements, as buſying himſelf. in the college of Au- 
gurs, and obſerving, with a religious attention, after what manner the 
chickens pecked the ſeveral grains of corn which were thrown to them? 
Notwithſtanding theſe follies are pretty well worn out of the minds of 

the wiſe and learned in the preſent age, multitudes af. weak and ignorant 
perſons are ſtill ſlayes to them. There are numbexleſs arts of prediction 
among the vulgar, which are too triling to enumerate; and infinite ob- 
ſervations of days, numbers, voices, and figures, which are regarded by 
them as portents and prodigies. In ſhort, every thing propheſięs to the 
ſuperſtitious man, there is ſearce a n Piece of i iron hat lies 
in his way by accident. 

It is not to be conceived how many. wizards, gypſies and cunning - men 
are diſperſed through all the countries and market-towns of Great Bri- 
tain, not to mention the Fortune-tellers and Aftrologers, who live very 
comfortably upon the curioſity of ſeveral n Pfarr in the 
cities of London and Weſtminſter. 11 

Among the many pretended arts of Divination, there is none which ſo 

univerſally amuſes as that by dreams. I have indeed obſerved in a late 
Speculation, that there have been ſometimes, upon very. extraordinary 
occaſions, ſupernatural revelations made to certain perſons by this means 
but as it is the chief buſineſs of this paper to root out popular. errors, l 


I muſt endeavour to expoſe the folly and ſuperſtition of thoſe, perſons, 


who, in the common and ordinary courſe of life, lay any ſtreſs upon things 
of fo uncertain, ſhadowy, and chimerical a nature. This I cannot do 
more effectually than by the following letter, which is dated from a quar- 
ter of the town that has always been the habitation. of ſome prophetick 
Philomath; it having been uſual, time out of mind, for all ſuch people 
as have loſt their wits, to reſort to that Place either for their cure or for 


their inſtruction. 


Mr. 
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0 HAVING long confitered better dür De trade wanting in 
e this great city; after having furveye 
6 of "ate and profeſſions, I do not find in 20 arter of the town. an 


Oneirocrisict, or, in plain Eugliſb, an interpreter Bar dreams. For wants 
« of ſo ufeful a perſon, there are ſeveral good people who are very much? 


« puzled in this particular, and dregm a whole year together withburbe-- 
ing ever the wiſer for it. I hope I am pretty well qualified for this of- 
* fice, having ſtudied by candlelight all the rules of art which have been 
ce laid down upon this ſubject. My great uncle by my wife's ſide was a 
« Scotch Highlander, and ſecond · ſighted. I have four fingers and two thumbs 
« upon one hand, and was born on the longeſt night of the year. My 


« chriſtian and ſir- name Wegin and end with the ſame letters. I am lodg- 


« ed in Morefields, im a houſe that for theſe fifty 2 800 has been always 
« tenanted p 15 298% I) 4:0 


« If you had been in company, ſo . as my ſelf, Sith ordinary wo- 


« men of the town, you muſt know that there are many. of them who 
« every day in their lives, upon ſeeing or hearing of any thing that is un- 
4 expected, cry, My Dream is out; and cannot go to ſleep in quiet the 
* next night, till ſomething or other has happened which has expounded: 
ce the viſions of the preceding one. There are others who are in very 
« great pain for not being able to recover the circumſtances of a Dream, 
that made ſtrong impr Mons upon them while it laſted. In ſhort, Sir, 


« there are many whole waking thoughts are wholly employed on their 
« ſleeping ones. For the benefit therefore of this curious and inquiſitive 


« part of my fellow - ſubjects, I ſhall in the firſt place tell thoſe perſons what 


« they dreamt of, who fancy: they never dream at all. In the next place, 


I ſhall make out any dream, upon hearing a ſingle circumſtance of it; 


« and in the laſt win ſhall'exporind- to them the good or bad fortune 


« which ſuch dreams portend. If they do not preſage good luck, I ſhall: 
« deſire nothing for my pains ; not queſtioning at the ſame time that thoſe | 
« who conſult me will be ſo reaſoſtable as to afford me a moderate ſhare - 
« out of any conſiderable eſtate, , profit or emolument which I ſhall thus 
« diſcover to them. I interpret to the poor for nothing, on condition 
* that their names may be inſerted: in publick Advertiſements, to atteſt: 
« the truth of ſuch my interpretations. As for people of quality or 
« others, who are indiſpoſed, and do not care to come in perſon, I can in- 


« terpret their dreams by Tg: their water; Tiſet aſide. one day in a 
+ « week. 
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